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CORRECTIONS 


These corrections, which recent work has made necessary, are re- 
ferred to in footnotes to the text. 


1. The King’s Colonnade and the Colonnade of Zeus were believed 
until 1970 to be identical, since Pausanias had seemed to name one not 
two, and since the Colonnade of Zeus, which was found at the north- 
west corner of the Agora site, with one end chopped off by the 
railway, seemed to leave no room for another building. But now that 
the King’s Colonnade has been found, it becomes likely that Pausa- 
nias’s second colonnade, ‘behind’ Zeus and Hadrian, is the Colonnade 
of Zeus. It is possible that he leaves out its old name simply because it 
had been, as we know, re-adapted for the worship of the Roman 
emperors. Here Sokrates used to sit, and, since preliminary hearings 
for judgement at the Areopagos could take place here, this might be 
where St Paul makes his famous speech in the Acts of the Apostles. 
For a rigorous discussion of what evidence there is, cf. T. D. Barnes, 
in Journal of Theological Studies, 1969, p. 407. 


2. Stories of battles between companies of three hundred are rather 
suspect. Just as the holding of Thermopylai against the Gauls is a 
literary as much as an actual reflection of the battle with the Persians, 
and just as the story of the Gaulish defeat at Delphi is based on a 
Persian wars story, forces of three hundred relate suspiciously closely 
to the force at Thermopylai under Leonidas. The Roman story of the 
three hundred Fabii all but one of whom were killed belongs to the 
same group (once of the earliest Roman historians was a Fabius who 
wrote in Greek). It is as hard to sort out the real events from the form 
in which we are told about them as it is to sort out the development 
of an epic. Can there have been a saga of three hundred dead heroes 
before Thermopylai? 


3. There was or had once been something to see. On a tributary of the 
Inachos above Argos called the Kephisos (Aelian, Var. hist. 2, 33, and 
Strabo 9, 16, Meineke’s footnote), there was a sanctuary of Aphrodite 
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Argynnis, with a tomb of Argvnnes, a beautiful bov who drowned 
in the river where he used to swim, Agamemnon was in love with 
him and founded a sanctuary (Athenaios oo3d. cf Collectanea 
Alexandrina, Phanocles 5). The tithe Aphrodite ep Argynno is like 
Aphrodite epi Hippolyto at Troizen not many miles away, and the odd 
little Hellenistic story of Argynnes is likely to be a ditterent rationak 
ization of an analogous cult to the one on which the story of Hippely- 
tos is based. If Argvnnos once had a healing shrine like Hippolytos, 
then like him he was probably taken over bv Asklepios long before 
Pausanias was born. It may be relevant to the Argynnes myth that 
there was a herb paideres which grew only in the shrine of Aphrodite 
at Sikyon (Pausanias, Bk H, 10 (5)). 


$- ITGOURIO and its whole area are rich in antiquities; Asklepios is 
called Ligeores in an inscription, and this could possibly reter to the 
ancient name of a site at Ligourio. Some but by no means all the 
antiquities of Ligourio came originally from the sanctuary of 


Asklepios. 


5. Mummius dedicated a temple with a bronze Herakles at Rome 
which must surely have come from Corinth. Strabo (8. 6. 28), who 
follows Polybios, savs the best and greatest part of the dedications at 
Rome came trom Corinth. The dedicatory verse inscription from 
Mumimius’s temple was found in 1786 on the Mons Coelius. cf 
Emout, Textes Larins Archaigues, 1957, Pp: Sa. 


6. A late entrance cave of the oracle itself may now have come to 
light, though it has not vet been confirmed by Inscriptions or dedica- 
tions. The chamber is a little south-west of the ruined temple of Zeus 
on the hill of Prophitis Elias: it is circular, less than two metres across 
and less than four metres deep. It was ill constructed and appears to be 
a rebuilt oracle of the third century A.D., when the grandeur that 
impressed Pausanias had been destroved. For a report in Greek with a 
short French summary, ct. Ashens Annals of Archaeology, 1969, p. 288. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Virtually everything we know about the author of this book 
depends on the internal evidence of the book itself. Pausanias 
seems to have lived for a time in an inland Greek city near 
Mount Sipylos in Asia Minor, presumably Magnesia, and was 
perhaps born there. He had already passed the middle of his 
life when he began to write, and worked on his Guide to 
Greece for at least fourteen years between the late fifties and 
the late seventies of the second century A.D., in what seems 
to us to be the lucid and inspiring afterglow of the Antonine 
age. He wrote for Roman philhellenes in the Greek language, 
sometimes elaborately and sometimes carelessly — there are 
passages in his work which read like hasty dictation — at a 
miraculously chosen moment. Nero had stolen some treasures; 
Akarnania and Achaia were poverty-stricken and depopulated 
to build Augustus’s great Roman cities; Thebes of course had 
been broken to pieces by the Macedonians, and ancient Cor- 
inth by Rome: but every other important monument of 
Greek antiquity was still standing in his time. Here and there 
a temple had been moved bodily, ivy had covered an inscrip- 
tion, a roof had fallen in, but his was the only lifetime in 
which the final embellishments of Hadrian and of Herod of 
Athens could be seen, yet the seventeen centuries of neglect 
had not begun. Pausanias was not the first to write this kind 
of book; Strabo, writing under Augustus, and the fragments 
of Dikaiarchos are enough to prove it was a recognized genre. 
But the value of Pausanias to archacologists and to all classical 
scholars is unique and astonishing. 

Of course he used text-books and compilations which 
existed in his day but which have since perished. The marked 
variations in his prose-style often reflect a change of sources. 
But we know that he actually visited the sites he talks about, 
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since he tells us so in so many words. His criteria for what to 
believe and what not to believe involved observation and 
personal reasoning, but they were also conventional: they 
are clearly stated by his contemporary Artemidoros (Oneiroc- 
rit., 4, 47) with some of the same examples. In Athens he 
belonged to a circle of almost professional antiquaries; he 
worked in great libraries; he consulted the sacred officials 
and city guides whom Plutarch describes at Delphi and who 
existed in every city. Pausanias seems to have been a doctor; 
he was interested in questions of anatomy and personally 
devoted to the healing god Asklepios. When he was old he 
became addicted to bird-watching, and complained about 
steep hills and bad roads. He had the kind of interest in natural 
science one might expect in an early member of the Royal 
Society. As a young man he seems to have been an expert on 
Homeric questions, but the bitterness and malice of scholars 
in this field drove him to abandon literary criticism. 

It is sometimes said that the educated sensibility of his 
petiod was essentially literary. When one comes to think of 
it this is an astonishing view: the architecture, the gardening, 
the philosophy and the less amiable pursuits of the Antonine 
age would hardly endorse it. Pausanias was certainly a man 
of letters, and very widely read: we owe to his Guide to 
Greece a large proportion of those fragments of Greek non- 
Homeric epic poetry which have survived at all. For certain 
subjects he is still important as a historian. He was devoted to 
the idea of Greek liberty and to Greek history as the history 
of liberty which was in the end lost. But his most devoted, 
obsessive interest was religion. 

Pausanias was capable of entertaining a sophisticated and 
philosophical solution of religious difficulties, but his deepest 
engagement was in the local cults and legends and traditions 
of provincial Greece. There is no doubt that he was a true 
believer in the most sacred of these traditions: he accepted 
the warning of a dream and understood the punishment of a 
god. He was perhaps like his greatest editor, Sir James Frazer 
(whose entire lifework had its roots in Pausanias), in that all 
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his scholarship and topography and encyclopedic curiosity 
were a burden undertaken ip the attempt to satisfy a deeper 
anxiety which had once been apprehended in religious terms. 
The collapse of ancient religion or some deeper collapse was 
the unspoken object of his studies. If this anxiety had not 
ridden him as it did, or had he been a less patient and learned 
traveller, modern archaeology would be immeasurably 
poorer. Of course he had his limitations. To Pausanias a ruined 
building was hardly worth mentioning; it is an open question 
what he would have made of the recoveries we value so 
highly. As a geographer and natural historian he was almost 
ludicrously eager to add something to the records, yet for him 
Greece was even smaller than modern Greece: its gate was 
Thermopylai. His interest was in principle bounded by the 
limits of the Roman province of Achaia, though he had 
travelled in Italy, in Macedonia and in Palestine, and no 
doubt elsewhere. 

Archaeologists and historians have made constant use of 
his work. I used to consider it probable that Cyriaco of 
Ancona in the fifteenth century brought the first knowledge 
of Pausanias to the west; it was widely copied in the late 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but all the known manu- 
scripts seem to be related to one rather faulty original, prob- 
ably itself a fifteenth-century copy deriving ultimately like so 
many other treasures from the learned library of Archbishop 
Arethas of Caesarea in the late ninth or the early tenth 
century. The faults in the manuscript tradition are very likely 
even earlier than Arethas. Naturally Pausanias’s descriptions, 
sketchy and selective as they sometimes are, have been much 
used for the location and identification of ancient sites; those 
scholars who have believed him to be mistaken on specific 
points have often (though not always) turned out to be 
wrong. The first use of Pausanias to identify ancient sites: may 
be traced to Gemistos Plethon whom Cyriaco visited at 
Mistra, but that is a perplexed question. 

There is a worse danger in the tendency to take him 
absolutely literally as an inch by inch commentator; it is often 
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impossible to follow him step by step in his journeys. His 
habit, which is in fact a convention of the literary form in 
which he writes, is to arrange his material in alternative routes 
from the same focal point, sometimes without naming this 
point and with no warning when he retraces his steps. Neglect 
of this principle of method has led to some confusing modern 
controversies. There are certain refinements of information 
available to us which were not available to him. The exact 
study of epigraphy and, for example, the comparison of 
different kinds of builders’ clamps used at Delphi, have taught 
us more about the complicated history of the Delphic monu- 
ments than Pausanias could have discovered. We have a better 
theoretic grasp and a wider sense of background information 
even for the study of Greek religion; our art criticism is more 
acute and scholarly; our libraries of Greek literature may lack 
books but what survives is better organized. Nonetheless, 
when the average classical scholar is confronted by a badly 
mapped landscape and a heap of brute physical objects his 
advantages desert him; one could do a lot worse than take 
Pausanias for a guide. 

Pausanias’s Guide to Greece is in ten books. Since this 
translation of the entire work will fill two volumes, for the 
convenience of readers I have thought it best to change the 
order of books of the original, so that this volume contains 
the five provinces of central Greece, and the second volume 
will contain southern Greece; Pausanias refers to northern 
Greece only in a few passing remarks. I have made a very few 
abridgements, all of the same kind: in certain lists of mythical 
or invented names, where the list has been bald and tediously 
long and the names so far as I can discover quite without 
significance, I have cut out all but the first and last, and 
substituted a formula like ‘great-great-grandson’ or ‘in the 
seventh generation’. I have occasionally left out patronymics 
where they were otiose. There are no other abridgements, 
For the spelling of names I have kept as close as possible to 
the Greek, and except in cases like Oedipus and Mycenae I have 
avoided Latinized forms. One reason among many for this is 
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that it may lessen confusion for travellers in Greece. I have 
sometimes altered the order.of phrases in a sentence, and once 
or twice even that of sentences, for the sake of clarity. 

In writing the footnotes I was preoccupied with brevity. 
Pausanias is an author who raises one’s interest in every 
direction, but it seemed best to limit one’s comments to an 
explanation of what he actually wrote, with some allusion to 
the results of archaeology. This raises many more problems 
than a limited commentary can discuss: virtually every major 
question in Greek archaeology would have to be treated 
somewhere in a full-scale commentary on the Guide to Greece. 
But space was limited; there was no room for argument and 
little for conjecture. I have generally given references only to 
classical texts, or to modern sources where something was 
explained beyond the scope of a footnote; these referenccs are 
of course not exhaustive. But if any book other than a 
standard textbook has been particularly useful to me person- 
ally I have usually managed to refer to it somewhere by name. 
Readers who are puzzled by the names and the order of events 
to which Pausanias refers in the years following the death of 
Alexander the Great may find it useful to refer to a short 
appendix at the end of this volume in which I have indicated 
very briefly the main happenings of those years. 

In 1978 I made a few corrections and additions, many of 
them suggested by letters I have received, but some of them 
due to further reading or new discoveries. It has not been 
possible to acknowledge all the help I have had or to discuss 
everything that needs discussion. 


BOOK I _ 
ATTICA 


[1] CAPE SOUNION is part of the territory of ATTICA 1 
projecting from the mainland of Greece and facing the Aegean 
and the Cyclades. Sail round the cape and you come to a 
harbour; on the point of the cape is a TEMPLE OF ATHENE OF 
SOUNION.! Sailing further on you will make LAVRION 
where the Athenians once had silver mines, and a quite small 
deserted island called after Patroklos,? who built a camp on it 
and constructed a wall. He was admiral of the Egyptian galleys 
that Ptolemy? sent to help the Athenians at the time when 


1. The famous TEMPLE AT SOUNION, part of which has survived, turns out 
to be Poseidon’s: the foundations of the TEMPLE OF ATHENE with some 
other buildings are on a level eminence above the neck of the isthmus. At least 
the facade of Athene’s temple must have have been stripped in the first century 
A.D. and taken to Athens for a temple in the Agora, as several of its Ionic 
columns and a block of cornice have been found there. In the third century 
they were re-used in the Valerian wall. The history of the cult of Athene at 
Sounion in the Roman period is obscure. Athene may have been coupled with 
Poseidon just as she was with Hephaistos and with Ares in similar Attic 
temples. Phrontis, steersman to Menelaos, was buried at Sounion (Odyssey, 
3, 278 f.) and probably worshipped there as a hero (cf. Pausanias, II, 22, 10). 

2. The Lavrion mines were re-opened in the nineteenth century under 
French management. Pausanias is presumably referring to the southern edge 
of this rich minefield. Modern LavRION is a little port and mining town 
north-east of Sounion near ancient THORIKOS, but Pausanias is certainly 
sailing west. The ancient name Lavrion usually means the whole mining area; 
it was worked by slaves, and if any village called Lavrion existed it has not been 
found. For the extensive remains of the ancient mines cf. R. J. Hopper in 
Annual of British School of Athens, 1968. 

3. Steep offshore island nearly due west of the temple, also called 
GAIDOURONISI (‘Donkey Island’); there are some traces of the camp. 
Patroklos also built a fortified camp with no landward gate on the promon- 
tory south of PORTORAPHTI on the east coast of Attica, and others at 
VOULIAGMENI and HELIOUPOLIS; cf. Hesperia, Sup. XI, J. R. McCredie, 
‘Fortified military camps in Attica’, 1966. 

4. ‘Ptolemy son of Ptolemy son of Lagos’, that is Ptolemy II of Egypt, 
the Brother-lover (Philadelphos), in the sixties of the third century. 
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Antigonos5 at the head of an invading army was devastating 
the land and pressing in with his fleet at sea. 

[2] PIRAEUS was a community from ancient times, but not 
a port until Themistokles was governor of Athens. PHAL- 
ERON,® where the sea and city are nearest, was the port, and 
it was from PHALERON that they say Menestheus7 and his 
ships put out for Troy, and Theseus before him set sail to pay 
Minos the penalty for the death of Androgeos.8 When 
Themistokles came to power he made Piraeus the port as he 
thought it was better sited for shipping, and because it had 
three harbours as opposed to the one at Phaleron. Down to 
my time the boat-sheds were still standing there, and beside 
the biggest harbour was the tomb of Themistokles.? The 
story goes that the Athenians regretted the way they had 
treated him, and his family brought home his bones from 
Magnesia; certainly his children did return to Athens: they 
dedicated a painting in the Parthenon which has Themistokles 
in it. 

[3] The place most worth seeing at Piraeus is the SACRED 
ENCLOSURE OF ATHENE AND ZEUS.!° Both the images are 


5. ‘Antigonos son of Demetrios’, the Macedonian king. Athens fell. 

6. PHALERON is the wide bay east of the densely populated headland called 
KASTELLA (after a Venetian fort); you can see it from the akropolis. The 
Ilissos, which became a drain and now runs underground like the rivers of 
London, trickles into the Kephisos and reaches the sea here. There was once a 
marsh; the countryside as late as 1890 was desolate, melancholy, and disturbed 
only by graves. Byron used to eat the woodcock from this marsh for lunch. 

7- Menestheus’s Athenian contingent of fifty ships in the Iliad (2, 546-56), 
which Athenian editors were suspected of having added to the text of Homer. 

8. Androgeos son of Minos was murdered in Athens; Minos in revenge 
demanded seven boys and seven girls to feed his terrible Minotaur, but Theseus 
killed it. Androgeos was connected with a purification from plague performed 
annually in Athens with scapegoats. He was a sailors’. god whose statue was 
carried on the stern of ships: hence his connection with Phaleron. 

9. A square cutting has been found in the rock where some great monument 
stood on the point dividing this harbour from the other two. It faces west. 

10. There are numerous ancient allusions to this shrine, even inscriptions 
about it, but it has never been found. The stone Athene from Velletri in the 
Louvre (a bad copy) with some fourth-century bronze coins could possibly 
derive from the Piraeus statue, but the Athene from the burnt Piraeus ware- 
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bronze; Zeus has a rod and a Victory, Athene has a spear. 
Here Arkesilaos has painted Leosthenes and his children — 
Leosthenes who at the head of the Athenians and all the 
Greeks beat the Macedonians in battle in Boiotia, and again 
beyond Thermopylai. He shut them into Lamia, opposite 
Mount Oite.!! Behind the LONG COLONNADE where the 
seaside market is — the people further off from the harbour 
have a different one — behind this seaside colonnade stand a 
Zeus and Demos,!* by Leochares. Beside the sea stands a 
SANCTUARY OF APHRODITE! built by Konon when he 
overpowered a Spartan battle fleet off Knidos in the Carian 
peninsula. The Knidians'* pay special worship to Aphrodite 
and have sanctuaries of this goddess; the most ancient belongs 
to Aphrodite of Gifts, the next to Aphrodite of the Cape, and 
the most recent to Knidian Aphrodite as most people call her, 
though the Knidians call her Aphrodite of Good Sailing. 

[4] The Athenians have another harbour at MouNYCHIA’S 
with a temple of Mounychian Artemis, and one at Phaleron, 
as I said, with Demeter’s sanctuary beside it. The TEMPLE OF 


house now in the Athens National Museum is an original bronze which at least 
brings us much closer to the statue we have lost. 

11. In 323. This was not really a successful war, but the glamour of victory 
had been shed on it by the wonderful state funeral speech of Hyperides “for 
Leosthenes and those who died with him’. This is the last great Athenian political 
speech that survives (on a fragmentary papyrus); within a year Hyperides and 
Demosthenes were dead. 

12. Demos is the divine incarnation of the People. There is a stone relief in 
the Agora museum of Democracy crowning the People, in which Demos is an 
elderly bearded man sitting on a throne. Leochares worked in the mid fourth 
century. His compositions were fluid but pictorial. 

13. KONON’S. SANCTUARY was in the south corner of the main Piraeus 
harbour, where the customs headquarters now stand. The victory was in 394. 
The best maps of Piraeus are those in Lenschau’s article in Pauly-Wissowa 
(pp. 79-82, s.v. ‘Peiraieus’, 1938), and in Judeich’s Topographie von Athen. 

14. The sanctuary of Aphrodite at Knidos was found in 1969, but only 
newspaper reports were available to me. It was a circular temple. 

15. TOURKOLIMANI. You can see the Parthenon from the east mole, which 
has a lot of classical stones in it and the ruins of a lighthouse. There are some 
last remains of the ancient shipways. 
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ATHENE SKIRAS'Ć is also here, and one of Zeus further off, 
and altars of the “Unknown gods’, and of heroes, and the 
children of Theseus and Phaleros. (The Athenians say that this 
Phaleros sailed with Jason to Kolchoi.) There is also an altar 
to Androgeos, Minos’s son, called the altar of the Hero, 
though those who cultivate a knowledge of local monuments 
know it belongs to Androgeos.!7 [5] Twenty furlongs away 
is CAPE KOLIAS,'8 where the sea-race washed up the wreck- 
age of the Persian fleet; an image of Aphrodite of Kolias 
stands there, with the Genetyllides:!9 I think these are the 
same that the Phokaians in Ionia call Gennaides. On the road 
to Athens from Phaleron isa temple of Hera with no doors and 
no roof: Mardonios is supposed to have burnt it, but they say 
the image there now is by Alkamenes;?° the Persian could not 
have damaged that. 

[1] When you get into the city you come to the monument 
of the Amazon Antiope.?! Pindar says she was carried off by 
Theseus and Peirithous, but Hegias of Troizen wrote in a 
poem about her that when Herakles was besieging Themis- 


16. Some connection with a demi-god Skiros worshipped in Salamis and 
Megara; Theseus killed him and in the rather late Athenian versions of that 
story he became the robber Skiron. There was a hamlet sk1RON on the way to 
Eleusis. Once a year the priest walked out there with a white sunshade; the 
midsummer month was named after this festival. Athene Skiras had to do with 
primitive fertility cults; processions of fruit, transvestism, etc. 

17. In fact Clement of Alexandria in the same century as Pausanias can refer 
to him only as ‘the divine hero on the stern’, but a commentator adds the 
name of Androgeos, with a reference to Kallimachos’s poem on the origins of 
cults. Pausanias’s information obviously comes from the local antiquaries 
among whom he moved in Athens, not from a professional guide. There 
is another hero known only from an Agora inscription as ‘the hero on the 
roof’. 

18. Headland visible to the south-east, very likely HAGIOS KOSMAS, on 
the way to Vouliagmeni. 

19. Underworld birth goddesses. 

20. Second half of the fifth century. He apparently did some work on the 
west pediment of Zeus’s temple at Olympia, and perhaps carved the Karyatids 
on the Erechtheion at Athens. 

21. You are coming from Phaleron, so the area is the south-east of the 
ancient city; but the monument has not been identified. 
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kyra?? on the Thermodon and was unable to reduce it, Anti- 
ope fell in love with his companion Theseus, and so betrayed 
it. That is the story Hegias tells in his poem, but the Athenian 
version is that at the coming of the Amazons Antiope was 
shot by Molpadia, and Molpadia was killed by Theseus. The 
Athenians also have a memorial to Molpadia. 

[2] As you come up from Piraeus there are the ruins of the 
WALLS Konon built after the sea-fight at Knidos; Themistok- 
les’ walls,23 constructed after the Persian retreat, were des- 
troyed under the government of the ‘Thirty’. There are very 
famous graves beside. the road, Menander’s and the empty 
monument of Euripides; Euripides of course was buried in 
Macedonia where he had gone to live with King Archelaos. 
As for the way in which he died, many writers have spoken 
about it, so let it rest as they tell it.24 [3] In those days poets 
were the companions of kings, and even earlier than that, 
when Polykrates was dictator of Samos, Anakreon lived with 
him, and Aischylos and Simonides were summoned to 
Syracuse by Hieron. Later when Dionysios was Sicilian 
dictator, Philoxenos lived with him: and Antagoras of Rhodes 
and Aratos of Soloi lived with Antigonos when he governed 
Macedonia. But Hesiod and Homer were either not lucky 
enough to live with kings or deliberately despised them, 


22. This legendary distant city of the Am azons earned its place in Aischylos 
in Prometheus’s frightening prophecy of the wanderings of Io (Prom., 721-7). 
It was apparently in south Russia. The different versions of the myth (cf. for 
example Plutarch, Thes.,26 f.) are discussed in several commentaries, but no one 
knows anything at all about Hegias. 

23. Here is an interesting mistake. The walls were certainly built under 
Perikles, who talked about them for a long time before he started. But Plutarch 
says that Kimon in the sixties had already relaid their marshy foundations: is it 
possible Themistokles twenty year s earlier had laid down something in the 
Phaleron marshes? The last ruins of the LONG WALLs survived into the 
nineteenth century to be seen by Colonel Leake in its first decade and Christopher 
Wordsworth (later headmaster of Harrow, who found much less) in the thirties, 
and fragments of these ruins are still traced by enterprising antiquaries, most 
recently in the Odos Kyprou and near the Piraeus. The line is Piraeus Street and 
the electric railway; the best view of it is from the slopes of Philopappos. 
24. Torn to pieces by dogs: the gods were taking vengeance. 
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Hesiod being a country-mannered man who disliked moving 
about, and Homer having travelled a very long way from 
home, and valuing his popular reputation more than any 
material assistance from the ruling class. Hé does in fact write 
about Demodokos living with Alkinoos and about Agamem- 
non leaving a poet with his wife. A grave not far from the 
gates has a soldier on it standing beside his horse; I am not 
certain who he was, but the soldier and the horse are both by 
` Praxiteles.25 

[4] When you are inside the city 2° you come to a building 
for the arrangement of sacred processions (both the annual 
ones and those that take place at longer intervals). The 
TEMPLE OF DEMETER is close to this; its images are Demeter 
and the Child, and Iacchos holding a torch: an inscription in 
the wall in Attic lettering says these are by Praxiteles. Not far 
from the temple is Poseidon on a horse, throwing his javelin 
at the giant Polybotes, who figures in the Koan legend about 
Cape Chelone.”? (The present inscription gives the statué to 


25. Mid-fourth-century sculptor with a developed, even an over-developed 
sense of the human body. Graves congregated densely on the roads outside 
city gates. They were a feature of every classical landscape. This is the Itonian 
gate, very near the junction of Th. Negri Street and Odos Syngrou. 

26. By the imposing DIPYLON GATE. This whole area has been excavated 
and more and more of it is being laid bare. One can follow foundations and 
walls and there are swarms of gravestones, some beautiful and interesting. The 
remains of the POMPEION where processions were arranged are in this site 
(called the KERAMEIKOS) but the KING’S COLONNADE and FATHER APOLLO 
have been identified in the still more elaborate and widespread AGORA 
excavations, between here and the Akropolis. The ‘Kerameikos’ site and the 
‘ Agora’ site (which in fact contains a large part of the ancient Kerameikos) are 
separated by roads and houses and by the electric railway. To understand the 
lie of the land climb to the ruined chapel of St Athanasius above the head- 
quarters of the Thirty-fifth Athenian Boy Scouts in Odos Eptachalkou, almost 
on the line of the ancient walls, or look towards H. Eirene from the bald rock 
summit of the Areopagos. 

27. Poseidon tore off and threw a piece of the island of Kos to bury the 
giant underneath it. In most versions the result was the island of Nisyros 
between Kos and Rhodes, but in one (Strabo, X, 489) the giant was buried under 
Kos itself. What is Cape Chelone, which no one but Pausanias mentions at all? 
The piece of Kos that Poseidon broke off or the place Polybotes was buried? 
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someone else, not to Poseidon.) There are colonnades running 
from the gates to the KERAMEIKOS, with bronze statues along 
the front, of men and of women whose stories are glorious. 
[s] One of the colonnades has sanctuaries of the gods in it, 
and a gymnasium named after Hermes. It also includes 
Poulytion’s house, where some distinguished Athenians are 
supposed to have carried out a parody of an initiation at 
Eleusis; in my time the place was consecrated to Dionysos. 
This Dionysos is called the Harp-singer, for the same sort of 
reason as Apollo is called the Dance-leader of the Muses. They 
have here an image of Athene the Healer, and one of Zeus 
and of Mnemosyne and the Muses, an Apollo dedicated by its 
artist Euboulides, and an Akratos, one of Dionysos’s train of 
divinities: nothing but a face let into the masonry of a wall. 
Behind Dionysos’s enclosure is a building that houses clay 
figures: Amphiktyon king of Athens giving a banquet to 
Dionysos and the other gods. Pegasos of Eleutherai is there 
too, who introduced the god into Athens: though the Delphic 
oracle contributed something by recalling the visit Dionysos 
had made to Athens in the days of Ikarios.?8 [6] This Amphik- 
tyon became king in the following way: Aktaios is supposed 
to have been the first king of what is now Attica; when he died 
Kekrops, who was married to his daughter, inherited the 
monarchy, and then Kekrops had three daughters, Herse, 
Aglauros, and Pandrosos, and a son Erysichthon. This son 
was never king of Athens, since he died in his father’s lifetime, 


Can it come from a lost poem of Philetas of Kos, since it seems Pausanias has 
learned information here? Poseidon on horseback is known from gems and 
bronze decorations: he was the god of horses and the sea in the magnificent 
first hymn of Aristophanes’ Riders. 

28. Legends like this are rationalizations of conflicting local cults and practices. 
Probably in the sixth century, Pegasos’s phallic wooden figure had been brought 
to Athens. Ikarios belonged to IKARIA, a mountain village at the foot of the 
north-east slopes of PENTELI, still called DION YSO, the name of a farm where 
the ruins of Ikaria were discovered in a pine wood by a German scholar 
walking home from Marathon in the eighties. This site is hard to find and less 
than grandiose, but very attractive and at present unspoiled. There are some 
antiquities from it in the National Museum at Athens. 
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so Kranaos, the most powerful man in Athens, inherited the 
monarchy of Kekrops. The story goes on that Kranaos had 
daughters as well, one of whom was Atthis, after whom the 
country of Attica is named (it was previously called Aktaia). 
Amphiktyon, who was married to Kranaos’s daughter 
Atthis, none the less rebelled against him, and put an end to 
his reign. He in his turn was thrown out later by Erichthonios 
and his fellow rebels. (They say of Erichthonios that he had 
no human father but that Hephaistos and Earth were his 
parents.) 29 

[1] The KERAMEIKOS is a place named after the hero 
Keramos, the reputed son of Dionysos and Ariadne. The 
KING ’$ COLONNADE ® is the first on the right: this is where 
the king sits for his year of ‘king’s office’, as they call it. 
Standing on the tiles of this colonnade there are tetracotta 
images — Theseus throwing Skiron into the sea, and Day 
carrying Kephalos: the story is that he was very beautiful, 
and Day loved him and carried him off; Phaithon was their 
son. He in his turn was stolen by Aphrodite, who made him31 
keeper of the temple. Hesiod among others tells this story in 
his hexameter poem on women. [2] Near the colonnade stand 
Konon, Timotheos his son, and Evagoras king of Cyprus, 
who negotiated for King Artaxerxes to give Konon the 
Phoenician warships.32 He made the arrangement because of 
his own Athenian blood and Salaminian descent, as he traced 


29. These dynastic genealogies, which I shall not annotate, represent unhelpful 
and complicated attempts to reconcile legends and the chronology of genera- 
tions. Sometimes the same divine hero appears twice under two variants of one 
name, or names are wantonly invented simply to fill gaps. 

30. This is not the same as the Colonnade of Zeus, as was said until 1970. 
It is a different, very small building just north of the railway line which 
used to be the northern limit of the Agora excavations. It was all but 
discovered many years ago, but the first excavation was abandoned because 
of a dispute over land righs. 

31. There is a gap in the text here. The sentence about Aphrodite and 
Phaethon has been supplied by scholars from Hesiod, from his Theogony 
(986-91), since the poem Pausanias is talking about has not survived. 

32. These were the ships that won Konon’s victory off Knidos in 394. He 
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his ancestry to Teuker and to Kinyras’s daughter. ‘Zeus the 
Libertaor’ is here, and so is the emperor Hadrian, who of all his 
generosity to his subjects showed most to the city of Athens. 

[3] Behind this a colonnade?** has been built with paintings 
of the ‘Twelve gods’. Theseus is painted on the wall opposite, 
with Democracy and the People; the painting shows it was 
he who instituted Athenian political equality. A popular 
legend has arisen that he handed over the sovereignty to the 
people, who maintained democracy from his time until the 
violent seizure of power and dictatorship of Peisistratos. Most 
people have no historical knowledge, and so they tell and 
believe untruths, including whatever they picked up as 
children from tragedies and oratorios — and they tell some 
about Theseus, who was in fact king himself, and whose 
children after him, when Menestheus had died, maintained 
their monarchy to the fourth generation. If I were interested 
in family trees, I could go through every king between 
Melanthos and Kleidikos son of Aisimides. 

[4] There is also a painting here of the deeds of the Athen- 
ians at Mantineia when they were sent to help the Spartans.* 
Xenophon and others* have written up the entire war, the 
seizing of the Kadmeia, the Spartan defeat at Leuktra, the 
Boiotian invasion of the Peloponnese, and the arrival of the 
allied Athenian expedition; the picture shows a cavalry 
battle in which the outstanding figures are Xenophon’s son 
Grylos on the Athenian side, and Epaminondas of Thebes in 
the Boiotian cavalry. Euphranor%s painted these pictures for 
the Athenians, and in the temple close by he did the Apollo 


was the only Athenian admiral wide enough awake to escape the terrible 
defeat of Aigospotamoi. He made for Cyprus, was protected by Evagoras 
while the Spartans were dismembering Athens, wooed Persia, and at last 
restored for a time something of the power and prestige of Athens, starting from 
this victory. The statues were famous for hundreds of years. 

32a. See Corrections, p. (xv). 33. In 362. 

34. Plutarch and Diodoros for example. The great fourth-century war in 
which Thebes broke Sparta. 

35. Euphranor, mid-fourth-century Corinthian sculptor, painter, and theorist 
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whose cult title is Father Apollo. Of the two Apollos in front 
of that temple, one is by Leochares,3° but the other, the 
Preserver from Evil, by Kalamis.37 They say the god got his 
name by putting an end through the Delphic oracle to the 
plague that scourged Athens in the Peloponnesian war. 

[s] They have a sanctuary built to the Mother of gods, 
whose statue Pheidias made,3® and quite near this is the 
COUNCIL-HOUSE OF THE FIVE HUNDRED, the Athenian 
councillors for the year. A wooden image of Zeus of Counsel, 
an Apollo by Peisias, and a People by Lyson are kept here.39 
Protogenes the Kaunian*® painted the Law-givers, and 
Olbiades*! painted Kallippos, who led the Athenians to 


of art. These particular paintings were very well known. Euphranor said 
Parrhasios’s Theseus looked as if he ate roses, but his own Theseus ate beef. 
His Apollo statue was found by Greek archaeologists in 1907 and the bulky 
remnants of it stand in the colonnade of the Agora museum. A small ancient 
copy for private dedication is inside on shelf 47. 

36. See Bk I, n. 12. The Apollo Belvedere may possibly be a copy of 
Leochares’ lost statue. Furtwangler (Masterpieces, 1895) discusses the relationship 
in detail, but its basis is uncertain. 

37. Kalamis was a mid-fifth-century sculptor. If any of his work has survived 
it has not been identified. 

38. Pheidias was the most extraordinary and influential of all Athenian 
sculptors; his work defines what we mean by classical. This statue was probably 
a pupil’s work (Pliny, N.H., 36, 17). The goddess was enthroned with lions 
under her chair. Some stone reliefs have been found (small sanctuary offerings) 
which have some relation to the lost cult statue, but it is not very close. This 
sanctuary, which was also a public record office, and the council-house have 
been identified in the Agora site. Diogenes the Cynic lived in a large storage 
jar in this sanctuary like a dog in a kennel. For the whole history of the site cf. 
The Athenian Agora (1962), the official guidebook. 

39. Peisias is otherwise unknown, and none of Lyson’s works, which seem 
to have been rather masculine, have been identified. There is a small relief of the 
People crowned by Democracy in the museum colonnade, on an inscription 
of the Law against Tyranny. 

40. Protogenes was a ship-painter until he was fifty. He was extremely 
distinguished before his death though he was regarded as rather stiff and 
unspiritual. He worked in the fourth century. ‘Law-givers’ is a title like 
‘Aldermen’. 

41. Nothing is known about Olbiades. The invasion was in 279 B.c. The 
war is fully treated in Bk X, 19-23. 
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Thermopylai to keep back the Gauls from invading Greece. 

[1] The Gauls live in thé remotest region of Europe, on the 4 
coast of an enormous tidal sea which no ship can ever cross; 
it has sea monsters in it nothing like the other monsters of 
the sea. Across that country runs the river Eridanos, where 
people believe that the daughters of the Sun are lamenting 
the tragedy of their brother Phaithon.* It was quite late on 
that ‘Gauls’ became their agreed name: in ancient times they 
called each other Celts, and other people called them the 
same. An army of them mustered and turned down towards 
the Ionian sea. They drove out and made homeless the entire 
Illyrian race, with everyone else as far as Macedonia, and then 
even the Macedonians; and they overran Thessaly. When 
they came close to Thermopylai, most of the Greeks waited 
quietly for the barbarian onslaught. Greece had been badly 
damaged first of all by Philip and Alexander, and then by 
Antipater and Kassander who had utterly worn it out; now 
everyone was so weak that none of them were ashamed their 
help should be missing. 

[2] The Athenians were more exhausted than anyone else 
in Greece, by the long Macedonian war and by losing a lot 
of battles; all the same, off they went to Thermopylai with 
any other Greeks that came with them, and they chose this 
Kallippos for a commander. They occupied the narrowest 
place, and blocked off the barbarians from the road into 
Greece; but the Celts found the same footpath where Ephialtes 
of Trachis had guided the Persians: they overpowered the 
Phokians who were in position on it, and got over Mount 
Oite without the Greeks knowing. [3] It was then that the 
Athenians gave really valuable service to Greece: hemmed in 
as they were from the two directions, they fought the 
barbarians off. The men on the ships had most to put up with, 
since at Thermopylai the gulf of Lamia is a swamp (I think 
because of the warm water there, running out into the sea) 


and this doubled the pains they had to take: they got the 


42. Their bodies were poplar trees and their tears were amber. 
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Greek army on board, and.then, in ships weighed down with 
armour and men, forced their way out through the mud- 
banks. [4] As I have already said, they saved Greece. But the 
Gauls were inside Thermopylai, and intent on one thing: 
they were not interested in the taking of other towns, but 
only in the sack of Delphi and the wealth of the god. The 
Delphians themselves formed up against them with some 
Phokians from the cities around Parnassos, and a force of 
Aitolians came as well, since that people was in those days at 
the fine point of its vigour. As they came to grips, thunder- 
bolts and rocks torn away from Parnassos came flying against 
the Gauls: nightmare figures stood in arms against the 
barbarian army. The story is that two of these came from the 
Hyperboreans, Hyperochos and Amadokos, but the third was 
Pyrros, son of Achilles. Because of this act the Delphians pay 
Pyrros the honours due to a divine hero’s tumulus, though 
they used not even to honour his monument, since he was 
an enemy of theirs.43 l 
[s] Most of the Gauls crossed over in ships to Asia, where 
they plundered the coast, but after a time the people of 
Pergamon (the old Teuthrania) drove them inland from the 
sea. They took the Phrygian city called Ankora (founded by 
Midas son of Gordios) and occupied the country beyond the 
Sangarios.*4 (The anchor discovered by Midas still existed 
down to my time in the sanctuary of Zeus, with ‘Midas’s 


43. Pyrros’s tumulus has considerable importance in Delphic religion, 
where he must have been one of those rivals of Apollo denigrated by slanderous 
legends (that he was Neoptolemos, Achilles’ son, killed trying to raid the 
sanctuary) but whose worship it was impossible to stamp out. Pausanias’s 
account of him may indicate a real revival of interest in the third century 
(there are similar stories about Salamis and Marathon) but he was worshipped 
at Delphi in Pindar’s time (Nem., 7, 44-9). Pindar had taken a harsher and more 
Apolline attitude with this hero in the sixth paean; the seventh Nemean ode 
was written afterwards to placate Aigina, where Neoptolemos was loved and 
respected. There is an important specialized study by J. Fontenrose, The Cult 
and Myth of Pyrros at Delphi (California, 1960). 

44. Galatia. It was to these Celts or to Jews living among them that St 
Paul wrote his letter. 
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Spring’, in which the legend says Midas mixed wine to make 
a trap for Silenos.) They todk Ankora then, and Pessinous 
below Mount Agdistis, where Attis is supposed to have been 
buried. [6] The Pergamenes have trophies taken from the 
Gauls and a picture of the battle they fought with them. They 
say that in antiquity the place where the Pergamenes are now 
living was the sacred ground of the Kabeiroi;#5 the Perga- 
menes claim to be Arkadians who crossed into Asia with 
Telephos. Not everyone knows about any other wars they 
fought: except that they have achieved three very famous 
things, the empire of lower Asia, the withdrawal of the Gauls, 
and Telephos’s adventure against Agamemnon’s men, when 
the Greeks had lost the way to Troy and were plundering the 
plains as Trojan territory.*° But now to get back to the point. 

[1] Near the council-house of the Five Hundred stands the 
‘ROUND-HOUSE’ where the Council sacrifice.47 Some of the 
images are silver, though not very big. Higher up stand the 
statues of heroes after whom the Athenian tribes were later 
named. The question of who instituted ten tribes instead of 
four and changed their ancient names is dealt with by Herodo- 
tos. [2] The heroes of the names, as they are called,47 are 
Hippothoon son of Poseidon and Alope (Kerkyon’s daughter) ; 
Antiochos one of Herakles’ children, by Meda (Phylas’s 


45. Mysterious dwarf divinities who had to do with fertility, metal- 
working, and sailors. Their greatest Greek sanctuary was in Boiotia (cf. 
Pausanias, Bk IX, 25 f.). 

46. This story is non-Homeric; Euripides’ Telephos dealt with it. Telephos 
was wounded by Achilles and afterwards cured by the rust of Achilles’ spear. 

47. The ROUND-HOUSE was a large circular building with a hard clay floor. 
Augustus added a porch and a floor of chipped marble; Hadrian floored it 
with marble slabs, marbled the walls, and domed the roof. Some of the painted 
eaves and huge roof-tiles have been found. The Prytanes were the chairmen 
of the Council; this was their headquarters. Until Hadrian domed the roof it 
was held up by six interior columns: the outer walls were smooth. The hypo- 
thesis of J. N. Svoronos that this building is represented on tiny Athenian copper 
coins as a ring of columns with a dome and ball has turned out to be ill-founded. 

47a. Their first enclosure was under the middle stoa; after 430 it was 
moved to the central position where its stone fence can be seen. 
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daughter); thirdly Ajax son of Telamon; and then Leos, an 
Athenian who gave up his daughters to save the people at the 
command of an oracle. Erechtheus is a name-hero; he won a 
battle against the Eleusinians and killed Himmarados son of 
Eumolpos, who was in command of them. Then there are 
Aigeus; Oineus, the bastard son of Pandion; and Akamas, one 
of the children of Theseus. 

[3] Among the portraits of the name-heroes I saw Kekrops 
and Pandion, but I am not sure which Kekrops and which 
Pandion are being honoured; the first Kekrops to govern was 
the one who married Aktaios’s daughter, but the later 
Kekrops, who went to live in Euboia, was the son of Erech- 
theus son of Pandion son of Erichthonios.48 There were two 
Kings Pandion as well: Erichthonios’s son — and Kekrops the 
second’s son whom the Metionidae drove out of office, and 
who went into exile to Megara with his children (since his 
wife was the daughter of Pyles who was king there). The story 
is that Pandion died there of an illness; he has 2 memorial 
beside the sea in Megara on the ‘Rock of Athene the Storm- 
bird’.49 [4] His children came back from Megara and threw 
out the Metionidae; Aigeus, the eldest of them, took over the 
government of Athens. The blessing of heaven was not on 
the birth of Pandion’s children: they were all daughters, and 
they left no sons after them to avenge him: even though for 
the sake of a powerful alliance he had made the marriage with 
the Thracian king.5° There is no way for human beings to 


48. This argument is not genuinely mythical but a rather hare-brained 
rationalization of the kind of muddle usually produced by imposing historical 
system on mythology. Pandion was a projection of the Pandia, a festival of 
Zeus; Erichthonios was a kind of underworld heroic father of Athens. 

49. Probably Procellaria diomedea, identified by Miss Sylvia Benton and still to 
beseen onthis coast. Atheneisa bird-goddess from the beginning (Od., 3, 371-2); 
at some remote period or level of Greek religion most of the gods were birds. 
In English the bird is Cory’s shearwater. Most of Athene’s birds are night- 
flying or ill-omened; one appears on a vase-painting as a harpy. On the 
tomb, see Bk J, 41 (6). 

50. Something comes over Pausanias’s prose style at this point. He is clearly 
moved by the myth or perhaps by Sophokles’ famous lost Tereus. Tereus king 
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avoid duty divinely imposed. They say that Tereus married 
Prokne and committed ari outrage on Philomela. It was an 
act outside the law of Greece, and in mutilating her body he 
imposed on the woman an absolute necessity of revenge. 
Another statue of Pandion worth seeing is on the Akropolis. 

[s] These Athenian name-heroes were ancient, but in later 
times they have named tribes after Attalos the Mysian, 
Ptolemy the Egyptian, and now in my own day the emperor 
Hadrian, who has gone furthest to honour religion, and 
among all sovereigns done most for the happiness of each of 
his subjects. He has never willingly gone to war, though when 
the Jews rebelled (they live beyond the Syrians) he subdued 
them. All the sanctuaries of the gods he himself has built, and 
the ones he has improved with furnishings and dedications, 
and all his gifts to Greek cities, and when they asked him, to 
barbarian cities as well, have been inscribed at Athens in the 
common sanctuary of all the gods.5! 

[1] But as regards Attalus and Ptolemy, what happened has 
had longer to grow old, and the spoken tradition has died out. 
(The personal historians of those monarchs had come to be 
disregarded even more rapidly.) So it has become my business 
to explain what they did and achieved, and how the sover- 
eignty of Egypt, of Mysia, and of their neighbours came into 
the hands of the ancestors of these men. 

[2] The Macedonians believe that Ptolemy was the son of 
Philip,5? although he was nominally Lagos’s son since Philip 


of Thrace married Prokne daughter of Pandion, who conceived and bore a son 
Itys. Tereus seduced Prokne’s young sister Philomela and cut out her tongue; 
Philomela sent a message to Prokne in the weaving of a dress to say what had 
happened; Prokne found Philomela, murdered her own son, and served him 
up to Tereus at dinner; she and her sister fled, but Tereus went after them with 
an axe. Lamenting Prokne was turned into a nightingale, tongueless Philomela 
into a swallow, and Tereus into a hoopoe calling out. Which sister became a 
swallow and which a nightingale was early confused; neither Pausanias 
nor Ovid tells us and Vergil makes Prokne a swallow; cf. also Odyssey, 19, 
158. 

51. cf. Bk I, 18 (9). 

52. The great King Philip, Alexander’s father. 
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had given the mother to Lagos, already pregnant. They say 
among other glorious deeds of Ptolemy in Asia that, when 
Alexander was in trouble among the Oxydracians, Ptolemy 
stood out among Alexander’s companions for the help he gave 
him. When Alexander died, Ptolemy resisted the movement 
to transfer complete sovereignty to Philip’s son Aridaios, and 
he was the principal cause of the nations being divided into 
kingdoms. [3] He crossed to Egypt and killed the satrap 
Kleomenes, who was appointed satrap of Egypt by Alexander; 
he thought he favoured Perdikkas53 and could not be trusted. 
Ptolemy then persuaded a contingent of Macedonians to hand 
over the dead body of Alexander, which they were mustered 
to escort to Aigai, and he himself buried Alexander at 
Memphis in the Macedonian style.5+ He was sure Perdikkas 
would fight, so he kept Egypt under arms: Perdikkas gave a 
decent appearance to the campaign ‘by bringing with him 
Philip’s son Aridaios, and the child Alexander, son of Roxane 
(Oxyartes’ daughter) and of Alexander: but his real intention 
was against Ptolemy and the crown of Egypt. However, 
he was put out of Egypt, and people began to think 
him less marvellous as a soldier; his stock was in general 
low with the Macedonians, and he-was killed by his body- 
guards, 

[4] The death of Perdikkas immediately put Ptolemy in 
business: he took Syria, took Phoenicia, received the exile 
Seleukos son of Antiochos, whom Antigonos had thrown out, 
and got ready to fight Antigonos. 

He persuaded Kassander and King Lysimachos of Thrace 
to join him in the war, arguing that Seleukos’s exile and any 
increase in the power of Antigonos would menace all of them. 
[s] So far Antigonos was still getting ready to fight, and was 
not entirely confident about the risk, but when he discovered 
that Cyrene had revolted and Ptolemy was campaigning in 
Libya, he immediately invaded and conquered Syria and 


53. Alexander’s second-in-command, the effective regent. 
54. Alexander’s tomb was very rich. It has never been found, though it has 
often been the subject of exotic rumours and fascinating forgeries. 
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Phoenicia, which he handed over to the boy Demetrios, still 
young then but already showing signs of a capable intelligence. 
He himself moved to the Hellespont, though before he could 
cross he heard a rumour of Demetrios being beaten in battle 
by Ptolemy, so he brought his army back again. But Demet- 
rios had not been completely driven out, and had even caught 
some Egyptians in an ambush and killed a few. This was when 
Antigonos arrived, and Ptolemy retired into Egypt without 
waiting for him. 

[6] When winter was over Demetrios sailed to Cyprus and 
beat Ptolemy’s satrap Menelaos in a sea-battle. When Ptolemy 
came over he beat him too; Ptolemy ran for Egypt, where 
Antigonos and Demetrios both pressed home the attack, one 
on land and the other at sea. Ptolemy was in extreme danger, 
but managed to save his throne by placing his army at 
Pelousion55 and supporting it with war-ships in the river. 
This meant Antigonos had no hope left of taking Egypt. He 
sent off Demetrios with a fleet and a large force against 
Rhodes, in the hope of using that island, if he could get hold 
of it, as a forward base against the Egyptians. But the people 
of Rhodes showed daring and resource against their aggressors, 
and Ptolemy gave them all the military help he was capable 
of; so Antigonos missed his chance of Rhodes as he had done 
of Egypt. 

[7] Not long afterwards he ventured a campaign against 
Lysimachos and Kassander and the army of Seleukos, lost most 
of his forces, and met his death: most of what he suffered came 
from the magnitude of his war against Eumenes.5¢ The 
wickedest of the kings who brought down Antigonos was 
Kassander in my judgement; it was through Antigonos he 
recovered the kingdom of Macedonia, yet he went to war 
against the man who had been generous to him. [8] After 
Antigonos’s death Ptolemy took back Cyprus and Syria, and 
restored Pyrros to Thesprotia. Cyrene was in revolt but was 


55. Pelousion was the frontier fortress on the eastern mouth of the Nile. It 
blocked the only negotiable road. 
56. King of Pergamon. 
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taken by Magas the son of Berenike, who was living with 
Ptolemy at that time, in the fifth year of the rebellion. Now 
if Ptolemy was really the son of Amyntas son of Philip, he 
may have inherited his madness about women from his 
father. Ptolemy’s father was living with Eurydike the daughter 
of Antipater, and had children, when he fell in love with 
Berenike, a girl Antipater had sent to Egypt in Eurydike’s 
retinue. He was so in love with this woman he had children 
by her as well, and when he was dying he left Ptolemy, who 
was son of Berenike and not of Antipater’s daughter, to be 
the king of Egypt. This was the Ptolemy who gave his name 
to an Athenian tribe. 

[1] Ptolemy was in love with his sister Arsinoe, and married 
her, flat contrary to the traditions of Macedonia, but agreeably 
to those of his Egyptian subjects. He then executed his brother 
Argaios for conspiracy, so it was said; Argaios had brought 
the dead body of Alexander from Memphis. He killed a half- 
brother, Eurydike’s son, for treason in Cyprus. There was 
also his half-brother Magas, the son of Berenike and of an 
ordinary Macedonian called Philip of whom nothing is 
known. Berenike appointed Magas to govern Cyrene, but he 
revolted from Ptolemy’s authority and led his Cyreneans 
against Egypt. [2] Ptolemy was prepared to block the inva- 
sion. He was waiting for the Cyreneans, when news came to 
Magas on the march that the Marmaridai had risen in Libya. 
The Marmaridai are Libyan nomads. He retired on Cyrene 
and Ptolemy was setting out to follow him, when something 
held him back. While he had been getting ready his defence 
against Magas’s advance, he had brought in foreigners, and 
among others four thousand Gauls. Now he caught them 
plotting to take over Egypt. He put them onto an uncultivated 
tiver-island where they murdered one another or perished 
from hunger. [3] Magas was married to Apame, a daughter 
of Seleukos’s son Antiochos; he persuaded Antiochos to break 
the treaty his father had made with Ptolemy and to move 
against Egypt. But when Antiochos was ready to march, 
Ptolemy sent out expeditions against all Antiochos’s subjects, 
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bandits where he was weak to break up the countryside, and 
an army to contain him where he was strong, so that it became 
impossible for Antiochos to campaign against Egypt. I have 
already said how Ptolemy sent a fleet to support his Athenian 
allies against Antigonos and the Macedonians; but nothing 
wonderful came of it in the way of rescue. His children were 
born from Arsinoe, not his own sister but Lysimachos’s 
daughter Arsinoe, since as it happened the sister he married 
had already died childless. Arsinoiti, a district in Egypt, is 
named after her. 


1. Peace and Wealth 


[r] To complete this account I must also explain about 8 
Attalos since he is another of the Athenian name-heroes. One 
of Antigonos’s generals, a Macedonian called Dokimos, who 
later on went over to Lysimachos with everything he pos- 
sessed, had a Paphlagonian eunuch called Philetairos. My note 
on Philetairos’s part in the rebellion against Lysimachos and 
how he brought in Seleukos comes into my discussion of 
Lysimachos.*7 [2] Attalos, son of Attalos, Philetairos’s 
nephew, inherited his throne from his cousin Eumenes. The 


57. cf. Bk I, 10 (4). 
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greatest thing he did was to force the Gauls to retreat inland 
to the country they still occupy now. 

[3] Behind the figures of the name-heroes are divine images 
of Amphiaraos,58 and Peace carrying the infant Plenty.5 
Lykourgos is there in bronze,® and Kallias who negotiated 
the Greek peace with Artaxerxes,®! so most of the Athenians 
say. [4] Demosthenes is there too; the Athenians made him 
retire to the isle of Poros off Troizen, and took him back only 
to exile him again after the disaster at Lamia. In his second 
exile he crossed over once again to Poros,®? where he drank 
poison and killed himself. He was the only Greek exile not 
handed over to Antipater and the Macedonians by Archias. 
This Archias of Thourioi committed a crime abhorrent to gods 
and to men. He brought in to Antipater for punishment 
everyone who had opposed the Macedonians before the 
battle in Thessaly and the failure in Greece. Demosthenes 
loved the Athenians too much and this is what came of it; 
it seems to me a true saying that no one who has committed 
himself unreservedly to his country’s affairs and trusted his 
own people has ever come to a good end. 


58. Amphiaraos is the prophet who was swallowed alive with his horses in a 
chasm near Oropos after the siege of Thebes. 

$9. There have been confident attempts to identify this with a statue by 
Kephisodotos, through a Roman copy at Munich and some Athenian bronze 
coins, but this kind of group is common and the discussion is excessively 
conjectural. A similar statue was found in the 1660s under the Archbishop’s 
palace (the church of Hagios Dionysos in the Agora site). The archbishop had 
it broken up for theological reasons. (cf. Father Babin’s letter quoted by 
Laborde, p. 192.) 

60. Distinguished political orator; his statue was erected in 307 in his lifetime. 
Fragments of the decree that gave this order and even the pedestal of the statue 
have been found, but not the statue. Most of the ancient bronzes that do survive 
were preserved in river-mud (at Olympia) or ashes or the sea. It is odd to 
think that bronze cannon and bronze bells and even bronze money may once 
have been ancient statues. 

61. In 449. 

62. Pausanias calls it Kalaureia: The sanctuary of Poseidon where Demos- 
thenes took refuge is on a hill-top lost among pine-woods. The ruins are 
inexpressive and remote, but there is the sense of a winding path’ burying one 
deeper and deeper in Greek landscape. 
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[s] Near this figure of Demosthenes is ARES’ SANCTU- 
ARY,®3 where there aré two ifmages of Aphrodite, Ares by 
Alkamenes and Athene by a Parian called Lokros. There is 
an image of Enyo here by the sons of Praxiteles. Around the 
temple stand Herakles and Theseus and Apollo tying his hair 
with a ribbon, and portrait statues of Kalades, who is said to 
have written tunes for Athens, and of Pindar, who was given 
this image among other things for praising the Athenians in 
a song he composed.** Not far off stand Harmodios and 
Aristogeiton the murderers of Hipparchos; other writers have 
said why and how.65 These statues are by Kritios, the ancient 


63. The foundations are in the AGORA site. This was a late fifth-century 
Doric temple re-erected here about Augustus’s time when the open space in the 
centre of the agora was beginning to be built over. It was carefully dismantled 
but no one knows where it came from: probably Acharnai in the countryside. 
Ares is an important Homeric war-god and has a status elsewhere in Greece: 
here the only traces of him are the name of the Areopagos, a festival of Enyalios 
(one of his names) with Athene Skiras at her rock, and the important cult at 
Acharnai, which was old but which Pausanias at Acharnai omits: maybe 
because in his day the temple had been gone for nearly two centuries. It was 
moved bodily to this site, presumably as a gesture to the Roman Mars; the 
base of a monument to Augustus and Ares has been discovered. There may be 
some connection with the adoption of Gaius Caesar as ‘the new Ares’ and 
leader of imperial youth. In the Roman period this part of the Agora was a 
kind of university campus. Some pieces of statuary including the beautiful torso 
of what may be Lokros’s pediment facing the akropolis, are in the National 
Museum. There is no particular reason to believe that the Borghese Ares, a 
piece of disagreeable Roman work in the Louvre which used to stand in the 
Borghese courtyard, has anything to do with Alkamenes’ statue of the god, 

64. The word for ‘tunes’ can also mean ‘laws’, but whatever it means 
Kalades is otherwise unheard of. Almost certainly something is wrong with the 
text. (Pindar wrote his own tunes.) Plutarch, in On the Glory of Athens, quotes 
several fragments of Pindar’s magnificent Athenian poem; Aristophanes 
imitated it, and twenty continuous lines were preserved by Dionysios of 
Halikarnassos (De Comp. Verb. 22) as an example of the strength of litcrary 
language. 

65. Thukydides, 6, 54-9 (cf. Ath. Pol., 18). The base of these statues has been 
found inscribed with a poem. They were the only human beings to have 
statues in the great square of Athens until Konon in the fourth century, and for 
years afterwards no other statue stood near them. They were worshipped as 
divine heroes at their grave by the head of the army, and from the time of 
Aristophanes and Herodotos they had been the supreme example of heroism 
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ones were by Antenor. When the Athenians deserted their 
city and Xerxes captured it, he carried away these statues 
among the spoils, but Antiochos later sent them back to 
Athens. 

[6] The statues in front of the entrance to the closed 
theatre are of the kings of Egypt. They are all called Ptolemy 
but with different titles: ‘Mother-lover’ Philometor and 
*Sister-lover’ Philadelphos and ‘Saviour’ Soter, the son of 
Lagos whose name comes from Rhodes. The ‘Sister-lover’ 
is the one I commemorated among the name-heroes; he has 
an image of his sister Arsinoe beside him. 

[t] The “Mother-lover’ is the seventh in descent from 
Ptolemy son of Lagos; he was given his name as a joke, no 
king known to history having been so hated by his mother. 
He was the eldest son but she refused to have him summoned 
to the throne: first of all she had him sent to Cyprus by his 
father. [2] They say the chief reason for Kleopatra’s malevol- 
ence against her son was a hope that her younger son Alex- 
ander would inherit instead; she persuaded the Egyptians to 
take Alexander for king, but the people were against him so 
she then sent him to Cyprus as well. He went nominally as a 
general, but really in order for her to frighten Ptolemy. In 


and the love of freedom. A most attractive ancient song about them has sur~ 
vived which boys learnt by heart. Thukydides’ account is anti-heroic and 
anti-democratic, but the two versions were amalgamated in time into a 
romantic myth in which the beginnings of democracy were forgotten and 
the two young men became beautiful, heroic lovers. Still, the idea of tyrannicide 
did not lose its bite; when Brutus and Cassius came to Athens after the murder 
of Caesar, their statues were commissioned to stand beside the earlier ones in 
this place. The ancient statues are known through numerous copies in stone, 
some Athenian coins, and a drawing on Athene’s shield on an Athenian prize 
amphora. (cf. also J.H.S., 1947, pp. 25-6.) Kritios was an early fifth-century 
sculptor, probably Athenian; he and Nesiotes always seem to have worked 
together. Their signatures are on five different stone bases all found on the 
akropolis, and a boy probably by Kritios is in the akropolis museum. A 
wonderful goddess possibly by Antenor and two of his statue-bases are in the 
same museum. For the signatures of Greck sculptors cf. the special study by 
Marcadé (1953). 

66. Ptolemy VI, 186-147 B.C. The city he destroyed was Egyptian Thebes. 
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the end she savaged her most faithful eunuchs and told the 
people that Ptolemy had done it as part of a plot aimed at her. 
The Alexandrians yelled for Ptolemy’s blood. As soon as 
Alexander had taken a ship and arrived from Cyprus they 
made him king. Justice caught up with Kleopatra over the 
exile of Ptolemy: she was killed by Alexander, whom she 
herself had made king of Egypt. The murder came out, and 
Alexander fled for fear of the city, so Ptolemy came home 
and Egypt was his again. [3] He fought the Theban revolt, 
arriving two years after the revolution and doing such damage 
that there was nothing left in Thebes to remind them of their 
happiness. Thebes had become wealthier in those days than 
the richest of the other Greeks, wealthier than places like 
Orchomenos and the sanctuary at Delphi. Soon afterwards 
Ptolemy met his destiny, and the Athenians, to whom he did 
kindnesses too numerous to elaborate, dedicated bronzes of 
himself and Berenike, his only legitimate child. 

[4] Beyond the Egyptians stand Philip and his son Alex- 
ander; they are too great to be digressions in a different story. 
What was given to the Egyptians was a true honour and 
because they were benefactors, but to Philip and Alexander 
it was the people’s flattery, since they even dedicated a 
Lysimachos, not so much from goodwill as because he seemed 
useful at the time. 

[5] This Lysimachos was a Macedonian from Alexandet’s 
bodyguard. Alexander had once been angry with him and 
shut him in a lion’s cage, only to discover that he got the 
better of the lion. Alexander was always an admirer of Lysi- 
machos and gave him a position among the finest figures in 
Macedonia. When Alexander died Lysimachos became king 
of the Thracians on the Macedonian border, who were sub- 
jects of Alexander and of Philip before him; all the same they 
were only a small part of Thrace. [6] If you measure one 
nation against another no people among mankind are as 
numerous as all the Thracians, except for the Celts; this is why 
no one before the Romans ever subdued the whole of Thrace. 
But all Thrace is in the hands of Rome. Part of the Celtic 
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country Rome considers uscless because of extreme cold and 
poverty of soil, and deliberately overlooks it, but what the 
Celts had worth having belongs to Rome. 

[7] First among his neighbours Lysimachos went to war 
with the Odrysians, and then launched a campaign against 
Dromichaites and the Getai. He encountered a people by no 
means innocent of the art of war and far superior in numbers. 
He himself came into the greatest danger and escaped, but 
his son Agathokles was taken by the Getai. It was Agathokles’ 
first campaign. Lysimachos lost some more battles, and the 
capture of his son really mattered to him, so he made a treaty 
with Dromichaites. He handed over his authority beyond the 
Danube and also his daughter, chiefly because he was forced 
to do so. But there is a story it was Lysimachos himself, not 
Agathokles, who was taken, and that he was saved by 
Agathokles dealing with the Getic chief on his behalf. When 
he came home, he got hold of Lysandra, the daughter of 
Ptolemy son of Lagos by Eurydike, to be Agathokles’ wife. 
[8] He also crossed with a fleet to Asia and helped to bring 
down the empire of Antigonos. At Ephesos he founded the 
modern city which reaches to the sea, and brought in the 
Lebedians and Kolophonians to settle there. Lebedos and 
Kolophon he destroyed. The satiric poet Phoinix lamented 
the taking of Kolophon; but I suppose that Hermesianax who 
wrote the elegies must no longer have been alive, since he 
would certainly have bewailed the fall of Kolophon.® [9] 
Lysimachos was also in a war with Pyrros. While Pyrros 
was roaming around as usual Lysimachos caught him away 
from Epiros, plundered the country and reached the tombs 
of the kings. [ro] What happened then is incredible to me, 
but Hieronymos the Kardian writes that Lysimachos rooted 


67. Phoinix’s probably sharp and black philosophic complaints are not 
among his few surviving works. The kind of elegy Pausanias is probably 
looking for is the poem on the fall of Corinth by Antipater of Sidon (Anth. Pal., 
9, 151) which seems to influence his own treatment of the same theme. The 
surviving poetry of Hermesianax is rather learned and melancholy. cf. Bk VII, 
n. 80 and 86. 
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up the graves of the dead and flung out their bones. Because 
of this and other things Hiéronymos has a reputation as a 
king-hater in his writings, except for Antigonos whom he 
unjustly favours. The affair of the tombs of Epiros — a Mace- 
donian rooting up the graves of the dead — he quite obviously 
made up for an insult. And besides, Lysimachos knew per- 
fectly well that these were not only, Pyrrhos’s ancestors but 
Alexander’s as well, Alexander being an Epirote and a 
member of that family on his mother’s side; and Pyrros’s 
later alliance with Lysimachos proves that while they were at 
war nothing unforgivable happened between them. Hierony- 
mos may have had other charges to bring against Lysimachos, 
but the most serious was that he uprooted the city of Kardia 
and built Lysimacheia instead on the isthmus of the Thracian 
peninsula.® 

[1] In the reign of Aridaios, and then of Kassander and his 
children, Lysimachos and the Macedonians were friends, but 
when the throne of Antigonos passed to Demetrios he ex- 
pected to be attacked, and so he decided to start the war 
himself. He knew there was a tradition in Demetrios’s family 
of trying to add something to one’s inheritance, and then he 
saw him arrive in Macedon at the summons of Kassander’s 
son Alexander, and murder him and occupy the Macedonian 
throne in his place. [2] So Lysimachos fought Demetrios at 
Amphipolis and came near to losing Thrace, but Pyrros 
came to his rescue: he held Thrace and later on came to be 
lord over the Nestians and Macedonians. It was Pyrros who 
occupied most of Macedonia; he was on good terms with 
Lysimachos at the time and arrived in force from Epiros. 
Demetrios crossed over to Asia to fight Seleukos, and as long 
as his luck held the alliance of Pyrros and Lysimachos lasted. 
When Demetrios lay at Seleukos’s mercy, the partnership 


68. Hicronymos was a contemporary of these events, active in war and 
politics, who lived to be 104. He was a vital historical source for the late fourth 
and carly third centuries; Strabo says he had some topographical interest as 
well (8, 6, 21; 9, §, 22). The king’s graves were excavated by Lysimachos’s 
treasurc-hunting Gaulish mercenarics (Diodor. Sic., 22, 12). 
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split up and war broke out. So Lysimachos fought Demetrios’s 
son Antigonos and Pyrrhos himself, and won comfortably, 
occupying Macedonia and compelling Pyrrhos to retreat to 
Epiros. 

[3] Many human tragedies come about through love. 
Lysimachos was getting on in years; he was thought of as 
happy in his children, and Agathokles already had children of 
his own by Lysandra, when Lysimachos married her sister 
Arsinoe. Arsinoe was frightened that her children might fall 
into Agathokles’ hands when her husband died, and the story 
is that for this reason she hatched a plot against Agathokles. 
It has also been written that Arsinoe fell in love with Agath- 
okles and failed to seduce him, and so she plotted his death. 
They even say that later on Lysimachos became conscious of 
his wife’s behaviour, that he had nothing left in the end, and 
that his friends abandoned him. [4] When Lysimachos had 
permitted Arsinoe to destroy Agathokles, Lysandra ran away 
to Seleukos with her children and her brothers. 

Lysimachos also had a son Alexander by an Odrysian 
woman, and when they ran away this Alexander went with 
them. They came to Babylon and begged Seleukos to go to 
war against Lysimachos; and at the same time Philetairos, the 
treasurer of Lysimachos’s wealth, who had taken the death of 
Agathokles badly and who was suspicious of Arsinoe, occu- 
pied Pergamon on the Kaikos, and surrendered himself and 
the treasure through a herald to Seleukos. [5] Lysimachos 
found out all this; he came to Asia first and started the war 
himself. He fought Seleukos, he was completely defeated, and 
he lost his life. But Alexander, his son by the Odrysian woman, 
begged and beseeched Lysandra for his father’s body; when 
all this was over he took it to the Chersonese and buried it. 
To this day his tomb stands out between Paktye and the 
village of Kardia. 

[1] That was what happened to Lysimachos. The Athenians 
have an image of Pyrros as well. This Pyrros had no 
relationship to Alexander except by common ancestry. Pyrr- 
os was the son of Aiakides the son of Arybbas, and Alex- 
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ander was the son of Olympias the daughter of Neoptolemos; 
but Neoptolemos and Arybbas had the same father, Alketas 
son of Tharypas. From Tharypas to Pyrros son of Achilles 
there are fifteen generations of men. After the fall of Troy, 
Pyrros was the first who rejected the idea of returning to 
Thessaly, landed at Epiros and settled there. It was the result 
of the oracles of Helenos. By Hermione he had no children, 
but by Andromache he had Molossos and Pielos and finally 
Pergamos. 

When Pyrros was killed at Delphi, Andromache married 
Helenos, so that Helenos had a son called Kestrinos. [2] When 
Helenos died he left the crown to Pyrrhos’s son Molossos. 
Kestrinos, with anyone in Epiros who was willing to join 
him, held the country beyond the river Thyamis. Pergamos 
crossed over into Asia, where he killed in single combat for 
the throne Areios the lord of Teuthrania: and he gave that 
city his own name which it still has. Andromache, who went 
with him, has a shrine there to this day. Pielos stayed where 
he was in Epiros; it was from him, not from Molossos that our 
Pyrros and his ancestors traced their lineage. [3] Down to 
Alketas Epiros had a single crown, but the sons of Alketas 
quarrelled over it and decided to share it equally. They kept 
to their agreement over this, and when Alexander died in 
Lucania and his mother came home to Epiros for fear of 
Antipater, her cousin Aiakides respected her authority and 
went to war on her side against Aridaios and the Macedonians, 
even though his own people were unwilling to march. [4] 
After the victory Olympias behaved so badly over the death of 
Aridaios, and even more intolerably against the Macedonians, 
that it was felt she deserved what she got later from Kassander. 
Even in Epiros the people at first refused to accept Aiakides, 
they so hated Olympias. When in the course of time they did 
forgive him, his return to Epiros was opposed by Kassander. 
Aiakides and Kassander’s brother Philip fought a battle at 
Oiniadai: Aiakides was wounded and soon afterwards paid 
the debt of nature. 

[s] The Epirotes took for king an Alketas who was a son 
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of Arybbas. He was Aiakides’ elder brother, exiled by their 
father for an uncontrolled temper. From the moment he got 
home he treated them like a madman until they rose during 
the night and murdered him with his sons. Once he was done 
away with they brought back Pyrros the son of Aiakides. 
The moment Pyrros arrived, Kassander declared war on 
him, while he was young and insecure in the saddle. The 
Macedonians invaded, but Pyrros had recourse to Ptolemy 
son of Lagos, who gave Pyrros his own wife’s daughter to 
marry, and restored him with Egyptian troops. 

[6] When Pyrros was king the first of the Greeks he 
attacked were the people of Corfu. He observed that their 
island lay opposite his coast, and was anxious no one should 
make it a jumping-off place against himself. How he got on 
with Lysimachos after the fall of Corfu, and how he threw 
out Demetrios and governed Macedonia until Lysimachos 
threw him out in his turn: all these events, which were the 
greatest in Pyrros’s career at that time, have already been 
explained in my treatment of Lysimachos: but we know no 
Greek before Pyrros who fought against Rome. [7] The 
story goes that Diomedes and his Argives never fought any 
battle against Aeneas. The unbounded hopes of the Athenians 
included conquering the whole of Italy, but the disaster at 
Syracuse kept them from any experience of the Romans. 
Pyrros’s older cousin Alexander died in Lucania before 
getting to grips with Romans. [1] So Pyrros was the first to 
cross Over against Rome from mainland Greece, and even so 
he went over only because he was called in by Tarentum. [2] 
The Tarentines, who were at war with Rome, were unable 
to hold out alone. They had previously done Pyrros a kind- 
ness providing a fleet for the war against Corfu; but more 
important still, he was quite won over by ambassadors. They 
showed him that all Greece together was not more tichly 
endowed than Italy, and what a wicked thing it would be if 
he sent away his friends when they threw themselves on his 
mercy. While they made this speech Pyrros was thinking of 
the fall of Troy, and hoping that he might repeat that victory: 
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the descendant of Achilles fighting against a Trojan colony. 
He now knew his mind, and he never put off acting on a 
decision, so he manned longships at once and fitted out big- 
bellied transports to carry soldiers and horses. 

[3] There are some books not written by famous historians, 
called historical memoirs; reading these has amazed me with 
the daring of Pyrros in all his fights, and at the same time 
his foresight in the struggles and conflicts that were always 
looming ahead of him.® He got across by ship to Italy un- 
noticed by the Romans, and even when he arrived he was not 
immediately spotted. Pyrros and his army showed up while 
the Romans were engaging the Tarentines: his onslaught was 
unexpected and of course it made hay of them. He understood 
very well he was no match for the Romans, so he let loose 
elephants on them. [4] The first European to have elephants 
was Alexander, who got them when he overcame Poros and 
the powers of India; after his death several kings had them, 
and particularly Antigonos had a great number. These 
monsters came to Pyrros as prisoners of war after his battle 
with Demetrios. The Romans were terrified at their appear- 
ance and imagined they were not animals at all. As far as art 
and human use are concerned, everyone has obviously been 
familiar with ivory for ages, but, until the Macedonians 
penetrated Asia, no one had seen the actual monsters except 
Indians and Libyans and anyone who lived around there. 
This is proved by Homer, who makes the beds and the 
dwellings of his richest princes beautiful with ivory orna- 
ments, but who never mentions an actual elephant. In my 
view if Homer had ever seen or heard of one he would 
far sooner have written about that than the battle of the 
pygmies and the cranes. 


69. The best modern account of Pyrros (which is quite as enthusiastic as 
Pausanias) is in some wonderful pages of Mommsen’s History of Rome. Pausanias 
is probably referring to the ‘memoirs of Pyrros’ (Dion. Hal., A.R., 20, 10; 
Plutarch, Pyrr., 21, 12) but Jacoby (F.G.H., 2, comm. on 229) doubts the 
existence of these memoirs. Whether genuine or not they may possibly underlie 
the literary form of the memoirs of Julius Caesar. 
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[s] Pyrros was drawn to Sicily by an embassy from 
Syracuse. The Carthaginians had come across and turned out 
the people of the Greek cities; Syracuse was the last one left, 
and the Carthaginians had settled down to besiege it. When 
Pyrros heard of this from the ambassadors he left Tarentum 
and the Italic settlements along the coast, and went over to 
Sicily where he forced the Carthaginians to retreat from 
Syracuse. But he was so self-confident as to take on the 
Carthaginians at sea, using the Epirotes for sailors, though the 
Carthaginians knew most about ships and the sea of any 
barbarous people at that time, being originally Phoenicians 
from Tyre, while the Epirotcs even at the fall of Troy had 
mostly no idea of the sea or of the use of salt. A verse of Homer 
in the Odyssey? is my witness to this: 


humanity which docs not know the sea, 
and eats no food with salt mingled in it. 


[1] When Pyrros was defeated he retreated to Tarentum 
with the rest of his ships. He had a great catastrophe there, and 
since he knew the Romans would not let him go without a 
fight, he prepared his retreat in the following way. When he 
came back from Sicily and was defeated, he sent letters into 
Asia and one to Antigonos, asking some of the kings for 
money and some for men, but Antigonos for both. When 
messengers arrived the replies were handed to him and he 
summoned the most important Epirotes and Tarentines 
together; without reading any of the documents he announced 
that an allied army was on the way. A rumour swiftly reached 
the Romans that Macedonian and Asiatic peoples were cross- 
ing to the assistance of Pyrros; they stayed quietly where 
they were, and the same night Pyrros made his crossing to 
the mountainous cliffs of the Akrokeraunian range. 

[2] He rested his forces after this Italian disaster and then 
declared war on Antigonos, on the ground among others of 
Antigonos’s offence over help in Italy. Pyrros beat Anti- 
gonos’s own army and the hired Gauls as well, and herded 

qo. Odyssey, 11, 122. 
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them down into the coastal cities, while he himself took 
possession of Thessaly and upper Macedonia. You can see the 
gigantic size of that battle and of Pyrros’s victory from the 


2. Itonian Athene 


Celtic arms dedicated to Athene Itonia7! between Pherai and 
Larisa, with the inscription on them: 


Pyrros the Molossian hangs long shields 
to Athene Itonis from the Gauls: 

and the hosts of Antigonos defeated 

say the Aiakidae are soldiers. 


He dedicated the long shields there, but to Zeus at Dodona 
he dedicated the round ones of the Macedonians themselves, 
and they also have an inscription: 


This metal destroyed Asia rich in gold, 
this metal made slaves out of the Grecks, 
this metal is lying fatherless 

by the pillars of Zeus of water-streams, 
the spoil of proud-voiced Macedonia. 


71. This sanctuary has not been found. She was a Thessalian Athene first 
worshipped at Iton; a month was named after her and she appears on second- 
century Thessalian coins. 
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[3] Pyrros was prevented from entirely overpowering 
Macedonia, though he came very near it, by Kleonymos, a 
statesman very apt to seize every advantage. It was he who 
persuaded Pyrros to leave matters in Macedonia and to come 
to Sparta, but how this Spartan Kleonymos came to bring in 
a hostile army among Spartans I shall explain when I have 
recorded his ancestry. Pausanias who commanded the Greeks 
at Plataia had a son called Pleistoanax, a grandson Pausanias, 
and a great-grandson Kleombrotos who was killed at Leuktra 
fighting Epaminondas of Thebes. Kleombrotos’s sons were 
Agesipolis and Kleomenes, of whom the first died childless 
and the second inherited the crown. His elder son was called 
Akrotatos and his younger Kleonymos, but the elder son died 
before his father, so that when the father Kleomenes did die 
Akrotatos’s son Areus disputed the crown; Kleonymos got at 
Pyrros in some way and brought him into the country. [4] 
The Spartans had never known disaster until Leuktra, so that 
they were actually unwilling to admit they had ever been 
beaten in battle on foot: they claimed Leonidas had won, but 
that his troops were too few to finish the slaughter of all those 
Persians, and that Demosthenes and the Athenians on the 
island of Sphakteria had brought off a military trick but not a 
victory. Their first tragedy was in Boiotia, but later they 
suffered a terrible catastrophe at the hands of Antipater and 
the Macedonians, and thirdly Demetrios’s campaign was a 
great and unexpected disaster to their country. [s5] Pyrros’s 
invasion was the fourth battle army to be seen in Sparta: the 
Spartans mustered with their Argive and Messenian allies. 
Pyrros won, and he nearly took the city without a blow, 
but ravaging the countryside and rounding up loot he 
remained for a while inactive. Meanwhile the Spartans got 
ready for a siege; already in the war with Demetrios the whole 
city of Sparta had been girdled with deep ditches and strong 
stockades, and the likeliest places with stone constructions as 
well.” [6] But at this same moment, during the lengthening 


72. Parts of these Spartan walls survive, mostly among dense orchards of 
lemons and oranges near the river. 
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delay of the Spartan war, Antigonos had reconquered the 
cities of Macedonia, and was rushing into the Peloponnese: he 
knew that when once Pyrros had subdued Sparta and the 
large part of the Peloponnese that went with it, he would not 
go home to Epiros but turn back to the Macedonian war. Just 
as Antigonos was about to take his army from Argos into 
Sparta, Pyrros himself: arrived in Argos. Pyrros won on 
this occasion also, and broke into the city on the heels of the 
runaway soldiers. [7] The men broke rank of course, and 
fighting went on around the temples and the houses and up 
and down the alleys all over the city. Pyrros was alone and 
was hit in the head. They say he died from the blow of a roof- 
tile thrown by a woman, though the Argives say it was not a 
woman, but Demeter in human shape. This is the Argive 
story of Pyrros’s death; Lykeas, the antiquary of this region, 
recorded it in a poem,73 and they have a sanctuary of Demeter 
founded by divine oracle where Pyrros died: Pyrros is 
buried there. [1] I think it very impressive that three of the 
Aiakidai died in the same way at the hands of the god. Homer 
says that Achilles was killed by Priam’s son Paris and by 
Apollo, the Pythian priestess commanded the death of 
Achilles’ son Pyrros at Delphi, and Pyrros son of Aiakides 
died as the Argives say and as Lykeas has written. All the same 
this is different from Hieronymos of Kardia’s version; anyone 
living at court must necessarily compose-for the royal pleas- 
ure. If even Philistos7* hoping to get home to Syracuse had a 
decent reason for smothering up the worst wickedness of 
Dionysios, Hieronymos can be easily forgiven for writing 
what might please Antigonos. 

That was the end of the great days of Epiros. On the way 
into the Athenian ODEION?5 you encounter among other 

73- The poetry of Lykeas, to which Pausanias refers here and several times in 
Book II, has completely vanished and nothing is known about it. 

74. Exiled historian (cf. Diodor. Sic., 15, 7). 

75. Large square foundations in the middle of the Agora site, mixed with 
the ruins of a later open-air gymnasium, built on this site about 400 A.D. The 


old oDEION was built by Agrippa about 15 B.C. on open ground. Bits and pieces 
of its ornamental stonework have been found but the big Giant and Tritons 
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things a Dionysos which is worth stopping to look at. Near 
here is a water-source called NINE SPRINGS,”© which was built 
like this by Peisistratos. There are wells all over. the city but 
only the one water-head. One of the shrines built over the 
source belongs to Demeter and the Maid, but in the shrine of 
Triptolemos is a holy image. [2] I shall write the kind of thing 
generally repeated about him, but leaving out the part of the 
story concerning Deiope.77 In all Greece the chief rival of 
Athens for antiquity and for the gifts it claims from the gods 
is Argos, just as Egypt rivals Phrygia in the world of barbar- 
ians. The story is that when Demeter came to Argos Pelasgos 
took her into his house, and that Chrysanthis told the story of 
the rape of the Maiden from the knowledge she got then. 
They say that later the hierophant Trochilos fled from Argos 
to Attica because he hated Agenor, and married a woman 
from Eleusis; Eubouleus and Triptolemos were his sons. This 
is the Argive story, but the Athenians and their writers . . .78 


which have been re-erected at the entry to the gymnasium (where they stood 
after 400) come from a rebuilding of the Odeion after its roof had fallen in, 
quite soon after Pausanias saw it. It finally burnt down and was broken up in 
the mid third century A.D. This site is still the subject of most interesting 
speculation, cf. Bk I, n. 91. 

76. This public FOUNTAIN-HOUSE has been the subject of voluminous and 
heated controversy; before the Agora site was excavated entire topographic 
pamphlets were devoted to its whereabouts. When a fountain-house of roughly 
the right kind though without nine water-heads was discovered in the south- 
west corner in the 1930s, it was hailed with some relief, but in 1952 another 
and a likelier fountain-house turned up, this time in the south-east corner. By 
1962 (the date of the current official handbook) opinion was hardening for the 
south-east fountain-house, which is certainly a strong contender; but the 
subject is not closed. It has been suggested that the one name covers an entire 
system of fountain-houses; this seems an ingenious but not a cogent solution. 
It is unlikely that any new fountain-house remains to be found; we must 
assume therefore that the nine water-heads will never be verifiable. 

77. Triptolemos’s daughter. The SANCTUARY OF DEMETER has been 
identified with absolute certainty in the furthest south-east corner of the Agora 
site, where the great processional road to the akropolis begins to slope more 
sharply. It stood high on a terrace and Ennius in the prologue to his Medea 
speaks of it as a landmark. 

78. There is something missing from the text here. 
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know that Triptolemos the son of Kelcus was the first 
to sow cultivated grain. Mousaios 7° sings in his poem, if he 
really wrote it, how Triptolemos is the child of Ocean and 
the Earth, while Orpheus sings, though the poem looks 
spurious to me, that the father of Eubouleus and Triptolemos 
was called Dysaules, and Demeter granted them the sowing of 
crops because they brought news of her daughter. Choirilos 
of Athens® wrote a play called Alope where he says Kerkyon 
and Triptolemos were brothers, children of Amphiktyon’s 
daughter, but Triptolemos’s father was Raros, and Kerkyon’s 
was Poseidon. [3] I wanted to go on with this story and 
describe the contents of the Athenian sanctuary called the 
ELEUSINION, but I was stopped by something I saw in a 
dream. I must turn to the things it is not irreligious to write 
for general readers. In front of this shrine, where also is the 
image of Triptolemos, you see a bronze steer being led to 
sacrifice. Epimenides of Knossos is there too, sitting down. 
They say he was out in the country one day and went into a 
cave to sleep, and sleep kept him there until he had slumbered 
away forty years, and afterwards he wrote poems and purified 
cities, Athens with the others. Thales who stopped the plague 
at Sparta was no relation to him and came from a different 
city: Polymnastos of Kolophon in the poem he wrote on 
Thales for the Spartans says he was Gortynian, but Epimenides 
was from Knossos.*! [4] A bit further off still is the TEMPLE 
OF EUKLEIA. This is another dedication from the Persians at 
Marathon.®? I think the Athenians were particularly proud of 


79. Mousaios is a legendary half-divine poet; so of course is Orpheus. There 
are no short notes anyone could usefully add to the Eleusinian legends. The 
best source to go to is the Homeric Hymn to Demeter. 

80. Choirilos was an early fifth-century tragedian, Aischylos’s contemporary. 
Almost nothing has been remembered about him except one line of his poctry: 
‘and anchoring his foot on the earth’s bones.’ 

81. These exciting and sympathetic figures seem to have been real shamans 
who were soon lost among legendary: achievements and falsely-attributed 
writings. 

82. It has not yet been found. Aischylos’s epitaph is not given word for word 
presumably because Pausanias has not seen it; Plutarch and Athenaios both 
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that victory; even Aischylos himself, when the end of his life 
came in sight, commemorated nothing but this, for all his 
glory as a-poet, and his fighting in the ships at Salamis and at 
Artemision. He inscribed the name of his city and his father’s 
name, and that the witnesses of his manhood were the trees at 
Marathon, and the Persians who had landed there. 

[5] Above the Kerameikos and the King’s colonnade is a 
SHRINE OF HEPHAISTOS.83 I was not surprised to find an 
image of Athene beside it, considering the story about 
Erichthonios;84 but I notice her image has grey-green eyes 
and I find that this myth is Libyan. The Libyans have written 
that Athene was the daughter of Poseidon and the Tritonian 
lake, and has Poseidon’s grey-green eyes. [6] Near by is the 
SANCTUARY OF HEAVENLY APHRODITE. The Assyrians 
were the first of the human race to worship the Heavenly one; 
then the people of Paphos in Cyprus, and of Phoenician 
Askalon in Palestine, and the people of Kythera, who learnt 
her worship from the Phoenicians. Aigeus instituted her at 
Athens. He believed himself childless, since he had no children 
then, and that evil had come on his sisters, because of a curse 
from the Heavenly one. The statue there now is Parian marble, 
and by Pheidias. But in ATHMON,®5 an Athenian country 


give it in full, and so does the short biography which has reached us with the 
manuscripts of Aischylos’s plays. The idea of this epitaph has been moving to 
many generations, but the poem itself is not by Aischylos I suppose. 

83. The THESEUM as it is traditionally called. The French consul Fauvel, 
Elgin’s contemporary, buried a dead Englishman called Tweddell here in order 
to dig for the bones of Theseus, and it became an English Protestant burial 
place. It was later the first Athenian museum. (The first Greek museum, a 
Greek not a foreign enterprise, was opened in Corfu in 1812.) The temple of 
Hephaistos was surrounded by a garden; this part of the city belonged earlier 
to metal-workers. 

84. Hephaistos tried to rape Athene but the only result was Erichthonios, 
born from the impregnated earth. For this disagreeable story we have no 
witness earlier than Apollodoros and the learned commentaries on Homer. 
The origin of the grey-green eyes is not really Libyan but Homeric: the word 
that looks like ‘grey-eyed’ can also mean ‘owl-faced’. Maybe it meant owl- 
eyed: she could see in the dark ? 

85. It is pleasant to record that the eighteenth-century antiquary, artist, 
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town, they claim that it was Porphyrion, a king even earlier 
than Aktaios, who set up their local sanctuary of the Heavenly 
onc. They tell other stories too in these country towns 
nothing like the ones they tell in the city. 

[1] If you go towards the PAINTED COLONNADE, named 
after the paintings inside it, you come to the bronze Market 
Hermes, and a gate close beside him.8 He has a trophy from 
the victory of Athenian cavalry over Pleistarchos, who held 
the command of cavalry and of mercenaries under his brother 
Kassander. [2] This colonnade has first of all the Athenians on 
it, drawn up at Oinoe® in the Argolid against Spartans. This 
is not a painting of the full event, the rage of battle, or 
particular deeds of daring, but the first moments of a battle 
as the armies come to grips. On the middle part of the walls 
Theseus and his Athenians are fighting Amazons. Only with 
women is it true that nothing bad that happens to them can 
take away their appetite for trouble. Themiskyra fell to 
Herakles and the fighting force they sent against Athens was 
wiped out, and yet they still went to Troy and fought there 
against Athens and the whole of Greece. [3] Next to the 
Amazons, the Greeks have just taken Troy and the princes 
are meeting over Ajax’s crime against Kassandra; the painting 
shows Ajax and the wives of the prisoners of war with 
Kassandra among them. [4] The last part of the painting is 
the men who fought at Marathon; the Boiotians from 
Plataia and men from all over Attica are coming to grips with 
the barbarians: things are about equal. But in the heart of the 
battle the barbarians are in flight, pushing each other into the 


and architect, Stuart, who (with Nicholas Revett) produced the best of all 
illustrated books about Greece (the Antiquities of Athens), was first to recognize 
that Athmon is the modern MAROUSI or AMAROUS!. He traced the name 
through the festival of Artemis Amarousia which was kept at Athmon by all 
Athens. In the last thirty years Marousi has changed from a village to a suburb. 

86. We are now perhaps in an unexcavated area. The victory over Pleis- 
tarchos was presumably in the late fourth century but nothing is known about it. 

87. Another completely obscure battle. Frazer argues convincingly (from 
the date of lettering on a Delphic monument) that it was fought about 460 B.c. 
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marsh, and the painting ends with the Phoenician ships, and 
with Greeks slaughtering barbarians as they jump into them. 
The hero Marathon, from whom the level ground got its 
name, is standing there, with Theseus rising out of the earth, 
and Athene and Herakles. The people of Marathon reckon to 
have been the first to believe Herakles was a god. In the 
picture of the fighting, you can most clearly make out Kal- 
limachos, who was chosen to be chief Athenian general, and 
General Miltiades, and the divine hero Echetlos, whom I shall 
recall later. [5] There are bronze shields there, some of them 
inscribed as coming from the Skionaians®® and their allies, 
some others smeared over with pitch, so that time and 
verdigris will not consume them; the story is that these came 
from the Spartans who were taken on Sphakteria. 

[1] In front of the colonnade is a bronze statue of Solon who 
wrote the laws of Athens, and a little further off one of Seleu- 
kos, who received before the event unambiguous signs of his 
coming prosperity. Seleukos was setting out from Macedonia 
with Alexander: while he was making a sacrifice to Zeus at 
Pella, the firewood lying on the altar moved of its own 
accord up to the holy image and burned without being 
touched. When Alexander died and Antigonos approached 
Babylon, Seleukos was frightened and took refuge with 
Ptolemy son of Lagos, but he came back to Babylon, over- 
powered Antigonos’s army, and killed him. Later he captured 
Antigonos’s son Demetrios campaigning against him. 

When things had ripened this far, and a little while later he 
had suppressed Lysimachos, he handed over complete 
sovereignty in Asia to his son Antiochos and himself pressed 
into Macedonia. Seleukos had both Greeks and barbarians in 
his army. [2] Ptolemy the brother of Lysandra had taken 
refuge with him from Lysimachos: when Seleukos’s advanc- 
ing army was at Lysimacheia, this Ptolemy, called the 
Thunderbolt because of his eagerness for any violent under- 
taking, quictly murdered him. By letting the princes plunder 


88. A colonial war 423-421; Athens won, there was a wholesale massacre, the 
women and children were sold. 
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Seleukos’s treasures, he became king of Macedonia; he was 
the first prince known to, history who marched against the 
Gauls, and he was killed by them. The throne was recovered 
by Antigonos son of Demetrios. [3] I am sure Seleukos was 
one of the most religious and right-dealing of kings: he sent 
back to the Milesians at Branchidai the bronze Apollo that 
Xerxes carried home to Ekbatana during the Persian war; 
further, when he founded Seleukeia on the river Tigris and 
brought in the Babylonians as settlers, he let stand the walls of 
Babylon, and let stand the temple of Bel with the Chaldaeans 
living around it. 

[1] Among the things in the market at Athens not well 
known to everyone is the ALTAR OF PITY. The Athenians 
are the only Greeks who pay honours to this very important 
god in human life and human reverses. It is not only that love 
of the human race is in their institutions, but they worship 
gods more than other people; they have altars of Shame and 
Rumour and Impulse; obviously, people who have more 
religion than others get their share of good luck in proportion. 
[2] In the gymnasium not far from the market, called the 
PTOLEMEION after its founder, there are some stone Hermes 
figures worth seeing and a bronze portrait of Ptolemy; Juba 
the Libyan and Chrysippos of Soloi are there too.%° 

89. The altar of Pity is probably (as Wilamowitz guessed and the American 
excavators confirm) the old altar of the Twelve Gods, the central public 
sanctuary of Athens which took this new name in the fourth century and which 
has been found on the north edge of the Agora site, extending into the railway 
cutting. It had the same meaning for the poet Statius (Theb., 12, 481-509) that 
it had for Pausanias: but the greatest monument to this lost masterpiece is 
physical and not literary: the Ara Pacis Augustae in Rome, which it inspired. 
The copies of the Athenian panels (Orpheus and Eurydike at Naples, Herakles 
and the Hesperides at Villa Albani) give a strong sense of the original, but the 
Ara Pacis, which Professors H. A. Thompson and J. C. Toynbee have related to 
the altar of Pity (Hesperia, XXI, 1952 and Proc. Brit. Ac., XXXIX, 1953), is a 
masterpiece in its own right. It is perhaps better seen in photographs than in 
the degrading surroundings devised for it by Mussolini. 

go. Juba II of Mauretania, brought up in Italy, married Mark Antony’s 
daughter, collected treasures of art, discovered the plant euphorbia, and wrote 
many volumes of antiquarian and literary studies known to Plutarch and to 
Pliny, but now lost. Chrysippos was after Zeno the greatest Stoic philosopher. 
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Beside the gymnasium is a sanctuary of Theseus.% 
The pictures are Athenians fighting Amazons; the same war 
is on the shield of Athene and on the plinth of Olympian Zeus. 
The battle of the Centaurs and Lapiths is also painted in the 
temple of Theseus. Theseus has already killed a Centaur, but 
the rest of the fighting is even. To anyone unacquainted with 
the legend the painting on the third wall is confused, partly 
through time, and partly because Mikon® has not painted the 
whole story. [3] When Minos brought Theseus to Crete with 
the shipload of boys and girls, he fell in love with Periboia, but 
Theseus strongly resisted this. Minos flung many angry taunts 
at Theseus, including this: Theseus was no son of Poseidon 
because he was unable to recover the signet ring Minos was 
wearing, if Minos dropped it in the sea. With these words 
Minos dropped the ring, and the legend is that when Theseus 
came out of the water he had the ring and a golden wreath, a 
present from Amphitrite. [4] About the death of Theseus 
there are many inconsistent legends, for example that he was 
tied up in the underworld until Herakles should bring him 
back to life. The most convincing variant I have heard is this, 
When Theseus was attacking the Thesprotians, hoping to 
carry away the wife of the Thesprotian king, he lost most of 
his army, and he and Peirithous, who was fighting in support 
of the match, were captured, and then kept by the Thesprotian 
king tied up in Kichyros. [5] Among the sights of Thesprotia 
is Zeus’s sanctuary at Dodona% with the sacred oak-tree of 


91. It has recently been suggested that PTOLEMY’S GYMNASIUM incor- 
porated and superseded a sanctuary of Theseus, founder of the art of wrestling: 
probably the shrine where his relics were deposited in 475 B.c. The Odeion 
and Pantainos’s library are to be associated with it. The gymnasium lies to the 
south of the Agora. 

92. Athenian artist and sculptor of the mid fifth century, widely imitated 
by vase painters. He may possibly have worked on the west pediment of 
Olympia. 

93. Near Jannina; Pausanias never visits that area although he speaks about 
Dodona more than once. Until well into the classical period Dodona belonged 
more to Northern Greece than to the Greece of literature. It centres on a 
spring (now dried up and replaced by a tap) on an important mountain pass 
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the god. Near Kichyros lie an Acherousian lake and a river 
Acheron, and the detestable stream Kokytos. I think Homer 
must have seen this region and in his very daring poetry about 
Hades taken the names of rivers from the rivers in Thesprotia. 
[6] Well then, while Theseus was in prison the sons of 
Tyndareus®%* marched on Aphidna, took it, and restored 
Menestheus to the throne. Menestheus took no notice of the 
sons of Theseus sheltering with Elephenor in Euboia, but he 
realized that Theseus himself, if he were ever brought back 
from Thesprotia, would put up a nasty fight, and he took care 
to settle the people so that when eventually Theseus was 
rescued they got rid of him again. Theseus went off to 
Deukalion in Crete, but got blown off his course by breezes 
and landed on Skyros. The people there said glorious things 
about his ancestry and about the value of his deeds, and that 
was why Lykomedes plotted to murder him.’ 

The sacred enclosure of Theseus at Athens was founded 
after the battle of Marathon, when Kimon son of Miltiades 
devastated Skyros in revenge for the death of Theseus, and 
brought home the bones to Athens. [1] On the other hand the 
SANCTUARY OF THE DIOSKOUROI is an ancient one;% the 
Dioskouroi are standing, but their sons are on horseback. Here 
Polygnotos has painted their wedding with Leukippos’s 
daughters, and Mikon the voyage to Kolchoi with Jason, with 


from Tomaros and Arta to Paramythia and Souli. It was known to Homer 
(Iliad, 16, 233 etc.). The best modern discussion is in Hammond’s Epirus 
(1967). A remarkably complete theatre was excavated in 1959. 

94. The heavenly twins, the Dioskouroi. Theseus had taken the hill- 
fortress of Aphidna near Dekelea in Attica from Menestheus and left Helen 
locked up there, whom he stole from Sparta; the heavenly twins were her 
brothers. 

95. He pushed him over a cliff. Theseus is not an epic hero but a subject of 
folk-tale. His bones were gigantic. His sacred enclosure has not been found, 
but cf. Bk I, n. 91. 

96. The SANCTUARY OF THE DIOSKOUROI was on the north slope below 
the akropolis and just below the shrine of Aglauros, probably on the level of 
the small church of the Metamorphosis (Transfiguration). The sanctuary seems 
to have been a military assembly point, and at times an arsenal. 
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special attention to Akastos and the horses.%7 [2] Beyond their 
sanctuary is the PRECINCT OF AGLAUROS.%® They say Athene 
put Erichthonios into a chest and gave him to Aglauros and 
her sisters Herse and Pandrosos; she commanded them not to 
meddle with the thing she committed to their care. Pandrosos 
obeyed, but the other two opened the chest and saw Erich- 
thonios and went raving mad; they threw themselves off from 
the very steep side of the akropolis. That was where the Per- 
sians climbed up to massacre those Athenians who felt they 
knew more about the oracle than Themistokles did, and 
barricaded the akropolis with wooden stockades. [3] Near by 
is the PRYTANEION,” where the laws of Solon are inscribed, 
and there are holy images of Peace and the Hearth-goddess, 
and among the other statues one of Autolykos the all-in 
wrestler. The portraits of Miltiades and Themistokles have 
been reinscribed for a Roman and a Thracian. [4] On the way 
down from here to the lower city you pass the sanctuary of 
Sarapis, a god whom the Athenians acquired from Ptolemy. 
The most famous shrine of Sarapis in Egypt is at Alexandria 
but the oldest is at Memphis. Neither foreigners nor even 
priests can enter there before they bury Apis.! [s] Not far 
from the sanctuary is a place where they say Theseus and 


97. Polygnotos was the most famous Athenian painter of the mid fifth 
century (originally he was from Thasos). The exact subject of Mikon’s painting 
is uncertain. Akastos was an Argonaut, the son of King Pelias who sent the 
expedition. 

98. High up on the north slopes of the akropolis. It was here that boys of 
military age took the oath, in a sanctuary among grass and rocks near Pan’s 
cave (Eur., Ion, 493f.). There was a secret (?) stairway down from the akropolis 
to the sanctuary, originally leading far underground to a well dug in the thir- 
teenth century B.c. The well collapsed, and around 1150 B.C. the upper steps 
became a way down from the akropolis onto the north slope. Erichthonios 
was a snake-god, protector of the akropolis. 

99. A kind of official home of the whole state, where the first fires were 
lighted for new colonies, ambassadors were entertained, and citizens decreed to 
deserve it lived at public expense. It has not been found. 

too. Apis was the name the holy bulls of Memphis held in succession; when 
one died the mourning lasted seventy days. The worship of mummified bulls 
gave rise to the idea of the god Sarapis. 
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Peirithous took their oath before they marched together on 
Sparta and on Thesprotia.-A shrine of Eileithuia stands near 
here.'°! They claim she came from the Hyperboreans to Delos 
to help Leto in her birth-pains, and that other people got 
Eileithuia’s name from them. The Delians do in fact offer 
sacrifices to Eileithuia, and sing the hymn by Olen. But the 
Cretans think Eileithuia was Hera’s child, born at Amnisos in 
the country around Knossos.!°2 Nowhere but in Athens are 
Eileithuia’s wooden images covered to the tips of their feet. 
The women used to say two of these came from Crete and 
were Phaidra’s offerings, but Erysichthon brought the oldest 
from Delos. 

[6] Before you go into the TEMPLE OF OLYMPIAN ZEUS, 
there are two portraits of Hadrian in Thasos stone and two in 
Egyptian stone.!°3 In front of the columns are the bronze 
figures which Athenians call the Colonies. Hadrian the Roman 
emperor dedicated this shrine and its statue, which is worth 
noticing, as it exceeds all other statues in magnitude except the 
Rhodian and the Roman colossi. Its construction is of ivory 
and gold, and it has considerable merit if you think of the size 
of it. The whole enclosure is half a mile round, all full of 

101. Eileithuia is the birth goddess. The Hyperboreans lived in the remote, 
legendary north where amber comes from and where Apollo spends part of the 
year. There is a miniature bronze figure in the British Museum of a beautiful 
young girl holding a flower and wearing a cylindrical sacred hat, which was 
dedicated to Eileithuia (Richter, Korai, n. 199). 

102. Olen wasa mythical religious poet to whom cult hymns were attributed. 
Amnisos on the other hand is one of the many Cretan cave sanctuaries that have 
been found and excavated. The central object of worship there was a phallic 
stalagmite. 

103. The grove of tall pillars which have survived from this temple are a 
feature of most of the views of Athens painted since the middle ages. The old 
royal palace was designed with these ruins to close a romantic vista from its 
windows. During the middle ages there was a hermitage on top of the pillars. 
There were twenty-one columns standing in the fifteenth century, seventeen 
in the seventeenth. The architect was a Roman, Cossutius; the temple was begun 
by Antiochos but finished only by Hadrian after 300 years. Sulla stole two 
columns, probably monolithic columns from the cella, for Jupiter Capitolinus 
at Rome, and these were an important influence on the Roman ‘Corinthian’ 
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statues. Every city dedicated a portrait of the emperor 
Hadrian, but Athens outdid them by erecting the notable 
colossus behind the temple. [7] The antiquities in this enclo- 
sure are a bronze Zeus and a temple of Kronos and Rea and 
some ground sacred to Olympian Earth. The ground here has 
split open about two feet; they say this is where the water ran 
away after Deukalion’s flood. Once a year they throw in 


3. Noah Deukalion 


cakes of wheaten meal kneaded with honey. On a pillar stands 
a statue of Isokrates who left three things to be remembered 
by; the hardest thing was the fact that he lived to be ninety- 
eight without being free of pupils, the most level-headed 
thing that he still kept free of politics and public meddling, 
and the most libertarian thing that he deliberately died of his 
grief at the news of the battle of Chaironeia. There are some 
Persians in Phrygian stone holding up a bronze tripod: the 
Persians and the tripod are both worth looking at. [8] They 
say that Deukalion built the ancient sanctuary of Olympian 
Zeus, and for proof that he lived in Athens they point to a 

104. Kronos and Rea belong toa generation of gods before Zeus. Deukalion’s 
flood was very like Noah’s, except that he was saved, not by the kind advice 
of God, but by the cunning advice of his father Prometheus. Noah’s ark and 


Deukalion’s box were in the end identified on the coinage of Phrygian Apamea 
in the second century A.D. 
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tumulus not far away from the modern temple. [9] Hadrian 
built other things in Athefs,a shrine for Panhellenic Zeus and 
Hera, and a temple of all the gods: but his most famous things 
are the hundred columns of Phrygian marble, with walls built 
just like the columns, and pavilions with gilded roofwork 
and alabaster, decorated with statues and paintings. Books 
are kept in them.!°5 Then you have Hadrian’s gymnasium, 
which also has a hundred columns, from the quarry in 
Libya. 

[1] Close behind the temple of Olympian Zeus stands a 
statue of Pythian Apollo. Apollo has another sanctuary under 
the title of Delphinian. They say that when the temple was 
finished except for the roof, Theseus entered Athens still 
unknown to anyone.!% His tunic reached his feet and his 
hair was plaited and nice-looking; when he came to the 
shrine of the Delphinian, the builders asked him for a joke 
what a girl ripe for marriage was doing wandering about on 
her own. Theseus offered no other answer, but took the oxen 
out of the cart they had and flung them over the half-built 
roof of the temple. 

[2] About the place called the Gardens and aPHRODITE’S 
TEMPLE,!°7 no story is told, nor about the Aphrodite standing 
near the shrine. She has a square shape like the Figures of 
Hermes, and the inscription says “Heavenly Aphrodite is the 
oldest of the Fates’. The statue of Aphrodite in the Gardens is 
by Alkamenes and among the best sights of Athens. [3] There 

105. Part of HADRIAN’S LIBRARY is still standing, close to the old mosque 
called MONASTIRAKI, in the heart of what was once medieval Athens. It was 
built into the great bazaar which burnt down at the end of the nineteenth 
century, The PANTHEON may be in Odos Adrianou. 

106. Very possibly close by. It must be near a gate and the Phaleron gate is 
likeliest. A Pythian sanctuary has been identified between Odos Syngrou and 
the river, and it was from a point near here that the priests watched for lightning 
on Parnassos. Peisistratos’s altar of Pythian Apollo was recovered from the 
Ilissos (cf. J-H.S., 1966, p. 88). For the Delphinion cf. J.H.S., 1969, p. 106. 

107. This Aphrodite has not been found. Frazer pleasantly imagines the gardens 
as the modern Zappcion gardens, where he used to see the Grecks of the nine- 


tics drink lemonade and listen to the band, but Aphrodite’s garden is unlikely 
to have been very big, and no one really knows where it was. 
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is a sanctuary of Herakles called KyNosARGES.!8 You can 
find out about the white dog by reading the oracle; the altars 
are to Herakles and Youth, the daughter of Zeus they believe 
is Herakles’ mate. An altar has been erected to Alkmene and 
Iolaos who shared most of Herakles’ labours.1°° [4] The 
LYKEION is called after Lykos, Pandion’s son, but people have 
always thought of it as Apollo’s sanctuary and still do; this is 
where the god was first called Lykian Apollo. They say the 
Termilians got their name in the same way: Lykos went 
there to escape from Aigeus, and in this way they came to be 
called Lykians after him. [5] Behind the Lykeion is Nisos’s 
memorial. He was killed by Minos when he was king of 
Megara, and the Athenians brought him here to bury him. A 
story about Nisos says that the hair on his head was sea~purple, 
and he had to die when it was cut off; when the Cretans 
invaded the country, they took the other cities of the Megarid 
by storm, but Nisos took refuge in Niseia and they besieged 
him: then Nisos’s daughter fell in love with Minos there, and 
cut off her father’s hair. 

That was how they say it happened. [6] The rivers flowing 
through Athens are the 1r1ssos and one which runs into it 
with the same name as the Celtic ERIDANOS.!° This is the 


108. The resort of bastards and half-breeds. It was named after a white bitch 
that ran away with a sacrificial animal: the founder was told by an oracle to 
build a sanctuary wherever the bitch dropped the sacrifice. It may have been a 
site in Pankrati excavated in the early days of the British School of Archaeology 
at Athens and never properly published. J. Travlos has now solved this problem 
(Pict. Dict. of Athens, p. 340). 

109. Alkmene was Herakles’ mother; Zeus visited her disguised as her 
husband Amphitryon. 

110, The whole subject of the water-sources of Athens is perplexed as a 
number of streams have opened or dried up at different periods, and the general 
picture has changed radically. The Ilissos rises on Hymettos, in the spring 
above the monastery at Kaisariani. (cf. Ovid, A.A., 687-94.) This spring now 
supplies the ornamental water in the Royal Garden. The Eridanos has an 
underground source on Lykabettos, passes through Athens, and runs out beside 
the Dipylon gate in the Kerameikos site. In Pausanias’s time this was a covered 
drain: in the third century B.c., it had already been too filthy even for watering 
cattle, though the place where it broke surface at the Lykeion was clean and 
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same Ilissos where they say Oreithuia was playing when she 
was carried off by the North-east wind: and the North-east 
wind lived with Oreithuia, and because of the marriage-bond 
he gave help to Athens, and destroyed the great majority of 
the barbarian warships."! The Athenians claim Ilissos as a 
sanctuary of other gods as well; an altar stands there to the 
Muses, daughters of Ilissos. They show you where the 
Peloponnesians killed K odros the king of Athens.!!2 [7] When 


drinkable in the reign of Augustus (Strabo, 9, 1, 19). Before the Phaleron marsh 
was drained in this century, not even the Ilissos (now another covered drain 
like the ancient Eridanos) ever reached the sea, and the Eridanos has never done 
so. Eighteenth-century Athens was still watered by fourteen public fountains 
apparently supplied from the ancient aqueducts (though Hadrian’s great 
aqueduct was in ruins). Hadrian’s reservoir on Lykabettos is still in use. 
Modern archaeology has unearthed only a few trickles on the sites of the ancient 
public springs. 

111. Herodotos, 8, 189. There was an enclosure and altar of the North-east 
Wind by the Ilissos; Cicero’s friend the expatriate Roman Atticus lived close 
beside it. The foundations of a circular building that came to light for a time in 
the seventeenth century and the famous Ilissos temple which was demolished 
by the Turks in the War of Independence had nothing to do with this modest 
place. The Ilissos temple belonged to Demeter, the circular building possibly 
to Athene. (Rumpf identified certain marbles in the area of the tower of the 
Winds as coming from the Ilissos temple. Its base is still in place on the right 
bank of the big road approaching the Stadium from the south.) 

112. In this legendary war the king died willingly to save his city. He was 
supposed to be buried below the akropolis like King Aigeus. A verse epitaph 
has been found, written in Pausanias’s century and maybe after his time; it says 
Kodros was mummified. In the fifth century Kodros and his son, with the 
nymph (?) Basile, had a country sanctuary with two hundred or morc olive 
trees and rights of irrigation from certain ditches. The same Basile has turned 
up on one of the two marble reliefs from Phaleron which are in the National 
Museum, being carried away in a chariot by a hero called Echelos. Hermes 
had just appeared in front of the horses. There are some nymphs and the river 
Kephisos on the back of this relief; the other Phaleron relief also has some 
nymphs and a river on it. One can get some idea of the mixed cults of the river 
Ilissos from these partly mysterious carvings. In the same museum are an un- 
identified archaic statue (n. 3687) who was probably a Hermes like the 
Moschophoros in the akropolis museum, and a third-century relief with Zeus 
sitting on the head of a river and Hermes presenting Herakles (n. 1778), both 
from the Ilissos. A sanctuary with an inscription mentioning Basile was recently 
found in inland Attica, but I have not yet seen its publication. 
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you cross Ilissos you come to a place called the Fields and a 
temple of Artemis-in-the-Fields. This is where they claim 
Artemis first hunted when she came down from Delos, and 
for this reason the statue has a hunting-bow. A thing not so 
attractive to hear about, but wonderful to see, is the white 
marble staDIUM.!!3 The best way of conveying the size of 
it is to describe the hill above the Ilissos starting from a natural 
amphitheatre, coming right down to the bank of the river 
in straight double lines. Herod of Athens built it, and he 
consumed most of the Pentelic quarry in the construction. 

[1] A road leading from the Prytaneion is called the 
Tripods; the place gets its name from temples built in pro- 
portion to support a series of bronze tripods, with some very 
interesting work inside: for example a satyr they say Praxiteles 
was very proud of. Once when Phryne asked what was his 
most beautiful work, he promised like a true lover to give it 
her but refused to say which he thought it was. So a servant 
of Phryne’s came rushing in and told him his house was on 
fire and most of his work was lost. Praxiteles rushed out of 
doors exclaiming that if the fire had got at the Satyr and the 
Eros then he had worked for nothing. Phryne told him he 
could put his mind at rest, nothing horrible had happened 
except that he was trapped into admitting which was his 
masterpiece. So Phryne chose Eros, and Dionysosin the temple 
close by has the Satyr boy to offer him a drink; Eros standing ` 
beside him and Dionysos are by Thymilos."4 

[2] The most ancient sanctuary of Dionysos is by the 
THEATRE, there are two shrines in the precinct and two 
figures of Dionysos, the god of Eleutherai and the one 
Alkamenes made out of ivory and gold. The paintings there 
are Dionysos taking Hephaistos up to heaven: there is a Greek 
legend that Hera threw Hephaistos out when he was born, and 
he spitefully sent her a present of a golden throne with 


113. Rebuilt on the ancient site. The site of Artemis-in-the-Fields has not 
been securely identified. 


114. We have no firm information about this Thymilos. Praxiteles is the 
famous fourth-century sculptor. He survives only in copies. 
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invisible cords that tied her up when she sat in it.115 Hephaistos 
refused to listen to any of the gods about this, until Dionysos, 
who was on good terms with him, made him drunk and 
brought him up to heaven. This is in the paintings, and so are 
Pentheus and Lykourgos paying the penalty for their outrages 
against Dionysos," and Ariadne asleep and Theseus putting 
to sea and Dionysos coming to carry off Ariadne. 

[3] Near the theatre and the sanctuary is a structure they say 
was built in imitation of the tent of Xerxes. It was built a 
second time; the Roman general Sulla burnt down the old one 
when he took Athens.!'7 The cause of the war was this. 
Mithridates was king of the barbarians on the Euxine. On 
what grounds he declared war on Rome, how he crossed into 
Asia, the cities he forced, and the cities he made friends with, is 
a matter for those interested in Mithridates; I shall treat what 
concerns the fall of Athens. Mithridates was using Aristion of 
Athens as ambassador to Greek cities, and Aristion won over 


115. Hephaistos was a cripple, the Homeric gods laughed at him (I/., 1, 
590 f.) but he was a brilliant craftsman, a goldsmith and a metal-worker. 
Hephaistos entering heaven is a theme of the best Greek vase painting from an 
early period (for example, it is on the Francois vase at Florence). The THEATRE 
OF DIONYSOS is at the foot of the akropolis on the south-east. slope. This 
sanctuary cannot possibly be the famous Dionysos-in-the-Marshes, which was 
close by but outside the city (Thukydides, 2, 15, 3) but it may well be the 
LENAION, an ancient sanctuary of Dionysos where the earliest comedies were 
performed. There is some confusion among the scraps of literary evidence 
which it is now hard to unravel; only a fortunate excavation can settle this 
question. For Dionysos-in-the-Marshes cf. also Pseudo-Demosthenes, 59 § 100. 

116. The punishment of Pentheus is the story of Euripides’ Bacchai; 
Lykourgos murdered his own children believing they were snakes. For the 
punishment of Lykourgos in this world and the next see D. L. Page’s Select 
Papyri III (Literary) (Loeb Classical Library), p. 20 n. 129, the author’s manu- 
script of a hymn to Dionysos written in the third century A.D. 

117. East of the theatre of Dionysos. Some kind of building was put up 
here by Themistokles but it fell into disrepair and Perikles restored it. This is 
the famous Odeion, the covered concert-hall built by Perikles, held up like a 
tent by rows of pillars. For such royal tents cf. Marco Polo’s Travels, Bk 1, 
Ch. 57, Bk 2, Ch. 16. It was not destroyed by Sulla but by Aristion the 
defending general; it was restored by Aribarzanes II of Cappadocia about 
thirty years later. (Sulla took Athens in 86 B.C.) 
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Athens to prefer Mithridates to Rome. He won over not the 
whole city but the people, the troublesome element of the 
people; Athenians of any account went willingly into exile 
with the Romans. There was a battle in which Rome came off 
much the best; Aristion and the Athenians fled and were 
hunted into the city, and Archelaos and the barbarians into 
Piraeus. This man was Mithridates’ general: before this when 
he attacked the Magnesians of Sipylos they wounded him and 
massacred most of his barbarous soldiers. [4] There was a siege 
of Athens. Mithridates’ general Taxilos happened to be 
besieging Elateia in Phokis, but when the news came he shifted 
his army and brought it into Attica. When the Roman general 
knew of this, he left part of an army besieging Athens while 
he himself confronted Taxilos with most of his forces in 
Boiotia. On the third day after this messengers came to both 
the Roman camps, one to Sulla that the wall of Athens was 
captured, and one to the army at Athens that Taxilos was 
taken in battle at Chaironeia. Sulla came back into Attica, 
imprisoned the Athenian opposition in the Kerameikos, and 
had one man in every ten chosen by lot for the death penalty. 
Sulla’s temper against the Athenians remained implacable; 
some of them ran away secretly to Delphi, to ask if it was 
necessarily decreed that Athens should be stripped bare: the 
Pythian priestess gave the oracle about the wineskin."8 After 
this Sulla fell into the grips of the disease that I understand 
carried off Pherekydes the Syrian. Sulla’s behaviour to most 
of the Athenians was more savage than you might credit in a 
Roman, but I hardly believe this brought him to his bad end: 
surely it was the anger of Zeus of Suppliants, because he 
murdered Aristion in sanctuary in the temple of Athene. 
Athens was badly hurt by this war with Rome, but flowered 
again in the reign of Hadrian. [1] In the THEATRE the Athen- 
ians have portraits of the poets of tragedy and comedy, mostly 
of the obscurer poets. Except for Menander there are none of 


118. She meant Athens must breed a new generation. It was a reference to 
an older oracle in which ‘not to open the wineskin until you got to Athens’ 
meant ‘not to marry or breed until then’. 
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the famous comic poets.!9 In tragedy there are Euripides and 
Sophokles who are‘well kriown. [2] They say that Sophokles 
died while the Spartans were invading Attica, and that their 
leader had a vision of Dionysos appearing to him, to command 
him to honour the new Siren with the honours due to the 
dead. This vision seemed to be about Sophokles and his 
poetry; even today attractiveness in poems and in language is 
still compared to the song of a Siren. [3] I think the image of 
Aischylos is much later than his death and much later than the 
picture of the battle of Marathon. Aischylos said that when he 
was a boy he was asleep in the country looking after a vine- 
yard, and Dionysos met him and told him to write tragedies. 
When day broke he wanted not to disobey, so he tried, and 
composed with the greatest ease. 

That is what Aischylos said. [4] On the so-called South wall, 
where the akropolis looks into the theatre, is a gilt head of 
Medusa the Gorgon, with a fringe of snakes. On the brow 
over the theatre is a CAVE in the rocks under the akropolis;!7° 
[s] it has a tripod on it, and inside Apollo and Artemis are 
slaughtering the children of Niobe. I myself have seen Niobe 
when I was climbing up the mountains to Sipylos.!24 Niobe 
from close up is a rock and a stream, and nothing like a woman 
either grieving or otherwise; but if you go further off you 
seem to see a woman downcast and in tears. [6] On the way 
into the akropolis at Athens from the theatre, Kalos is buried. 
He was Daidalos’s nephew and apprentice; Daidalos mur- 

119. The pedestal of Menander’s statue has been found. Aischylos’s, Euripides’ 
and Sophokles’ statues were put up in the late fourth century at the time when 
official copies of their works were first made for the record office. Menander’s 
statue was by Praxiteles’ two sons, Kephisodotos and Timarchos. 

120. This cave can still be visited; it is now a Christian holy cave, but the 
pencilled graffiti on the gate ‘for the health of Markos’, ‘for Antonios who 
has gone to be a soldier’, have hardly changed in centuries: in fact the cave 
now has recovered something genuine which in Pausanias’s time was smothered 
under art. There were remains here of monuments until the Greek war of 
liberation, during which the akropolis was a besieged fortress. A headicss 
statue from the top of one of these elegant but uninspired structures reached 


the British Museum. 
121. Sipylos in Asia Minor, whcre Pausanias apparently lived at one time. 
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dered him and fled to Crete, and then ran away to Sicily and 
sheltered with Kokalos. [7] The SANCTUARY OF ASKLE- 
pros! is worth seeing for the statues of the god and his 
children, and for the paintings. Inside it is a spring where they 
say Poseidon’s son Seafoam dishonoured Ares’ daughter 
Alkippe; Ares killed him, and the first judicial trial was about 
that murder. Here among other things you can see a Sauro- 
matic breast-plate;!23 one would say to look at it that barbar- 
ians are just as artful workers as Greeks. [8] The Sauromatians 
neither mine nor import iron; their life is isolated from the 
other barbarians of those parts. To meet this lack they invented 
the device of putting bone instead of iron points onto spears; 
they throw ropes around any enemies they meet, and then 
wheel their horses to trip them in the tangle of rope. They 
make breast-plates like this. They all breed herds of mares: 
their land has never been divided into private settlements and 
it grows nothing but wild forest, the Sauromatians being 
nomads. They not only use these mares for riding to war, 
but they eat them and sacrifice them to the local gods. They 
also collect hooves and clean them out and split them down 
to make them like snake-scales. If you have never seen a 
snake, you have surely seen an unripe fir-cone: you will not 
go far wrong if you think of this hoof-work like the notches 
of a pine-cone. They bore holes in these scales and sew them 
with horse-hair and cattle-hair to make breast-plates no less 
good-looking than Greek ones and no weaker; they stand up 
to striking and shooting from close range. Linen breast-plates 
are not so useful in a battle, since under pressure they let 
through iron; but huntsmen find them useful as they break 
the teeth of lions and leopards.!24 [9] One of the sanctuaries 
where you can see linen breast-plates is the Gryncion, where 


122. West of the theatre of Dionysos on the same slopes. There is still a 
spring. It played an important part in the siege of the akropolis in the Greek 
War of Independence. 

123. South Russians related to the Scythians. They moved west in the third 
century B.C. 

124. Stuffed linen. 
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the most beautiful grove of Apollo is.!5 There are cultivated 
fruit-trees and every wild tree that can give human pleasure 
by sight or scent. 

[1] Behind Asklepios’s sanctuary (if you go this way to the 
akropolis) is the SHRINE OF THEMIS.'26 In front of it is the 
mound of Hippolytos’s memorial. They say he met his death 
by falling under a curse. But this is obvious, any barbarian 
who learns Greek knows about Phaidra’s passion and the 
nurse’s crime. [2] At Troizen they have another tomb of 
Hippolytos, and this is the Troizenian story. When Theseus 
was going to marry Phaidra, he wanted Hippolytos neither 
to be governed by his later children, if there should be any, 
nor to be king over them, so he sent him to be brought up by 
Pittheus and be king of Troizen. Some time later Pallas and 
his sons rebelled against Theseus. He killed them, and went to 
Troizen to be purified, and that was where Phaidra first saw 
Hippolytos and fell in love with him and laid the plot which 
brought him to his death. Troizen has a myrtle tree with all 
its leaves perforated: they say this did not happen by nature 
but through Phaidra’s love-sickness, through the pin she wore 
inher hair. [3] When Theseus brought the Athenians together 
into one city from being little towns of people, he instituted 
the worship of Popular Aphrodite and Persuasion. There is 
also a sanctuary of Boy-breeding Earth, and of Green Dem- 
eter. You can find out all about these names by discussing 
them with the priests. 

[4] The akropotis has one way in; it offers no other, the 
whole akropolis is sheer and strong-walled. The formal 


125. Gryneion was a town in Asia Minor with an oracular temple of Apollo 
that Vergil mentions twice (Ec., 6, 72 and Aen., 4, 345) and Euphorion wrote a 
poem about. It sounds as if Pausanias has been there, so the grove that Vergil 
stiffly commemorates is more than a literary tradition. Strabo (13, 3, 5) mentions 
only the extensive temple. 

126. Themis is the very ancient goddess of Right. Her sanctuary has not 
survived but there are inscriptions to her as Earth and Right (Gaia Themis). 
The sanctuary of Aphrodite and Hippolytos which Pausanias associates with 
jt makes its whereabouts certain; this was identified in 1960 (Chronique des 
Fouilles, pp. 607 f.) below the Nike bastion. cf. also Euripides, Hippol., 30 f. 
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entrance has a roof of white marble, which down to my own 
times is still incomparable for the size and beauty of the stone. 
I am unable to say for certain whether the statues of the 
horsemen are the sons of Xenophon or simply created to look 
handsome.!?7 On the right of the formal entrance is the 
SHRINE OF WINGLESS VICTORY. [5] You can see the sea 
from here and they say this is where Aigeus leapt to his death. 
The ship carrying the children to Crete started out with black 
sails, and Theseus, who was sailing to prove his courage 
against the Minotaur, promised his father he would use white 
sails for the voyage home provided he had overcome the 
monster; but in the loss of Ariadne he forgot this promise, so 
when Aigeus saw the ship coming in under black sails the old 
man thought his son was dead, and threw himself down and 
was killed. He has a hero-shrine at Athens. [6] On the left of 
the formal entrance is a building with paintings in it.!28 In 


127. Pausanias is not talking about the little Roman arch called Beulé’s gate 
which Beulé discovered in 1853 completely embedded in the Turkish fortifica- 
tions, but the massive Periklean PROP YLAIA which are almost more marvellous 
than the Parthenon itself. The propylaia were built immediately the Parthenon 
itsclf was finished (in 437) but building was interrupted after 432 by the war 
with Sparta, and never finished. On the right as you go up, the little pedestal 
overlooking you seems at some time to have carried one of the two horsemen. 
But this puzzling slab has been inscribed on two opposite sides different ways 
up, and its material and lettering are apparently not the right date for the 
originals. To make things worse, the pedestal below the slab was reinscribed to 
Germanicus Caesar. The horseman was by Myron’s son Lykios of Eleutherai. 
The SHRINE OF WINGLESS VICTORY is in good condition; some sharp and 
flowing reliefs from its parapet are in the akropolis museum, but a few pieces 
of its frieze found by Lord Elgin’s agents are in London. The propylaia (by 
Mnesikles) and the shrine of Victory appear from ground plans to be in some 
conflict; a study of the south wing of the propylaia strengthens this suspicion. 
The ancient rights of individual sanctuaries on the akropolis cannot now be 
reconstructed, but it is clear that they took precedence over the purposes of 
architects. In the case of the propylaia there is even some question of a change 
of plan at this point. 

128. Of course there is nothing left of these paintings. The little building 
opposite the temple of Victory blew up one day when the Turks had gun- 
powder in it, but fortunately the walls blew the explosion upwards like the 
barrel of a gun. Pausanias is probably referring not to this (which is part of the 
propylaia) but to another building of which only the foundations can now be 
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those that the course of time has not effaced, Odysseus is in 
Lemnos stealing the bow from Philoktetes, and Diomedes is 
carrying off Athene from Troy. Here in the paintings Orestes 
is cutting down Aigisthos and Pylades is killing the sons of 
Nauplios as they come to Aigisthos’s aid; Polyxena is about 
to be slaughtered near the funeral mound of Achilles.129 
Homer did well to leave out this horribly cruel action; and in 
my view he did well to have Skyros taken by Achilles, quite 
unlike what they say about Achilles in Skyros living among 
the young girls, the story painted by Polygnotos. He also 
painted Odysseus at the river meeting the girls who were 
washing clothes with Nausikaa, in just the way Homer des- 
cribes it. Among the other paintings is Alkibiades; there are 
symbols in the painting of his victory in the horse-race at 
Nemea. Perseus is on his way to Seriphos, bringing Medusa’s 
head to Polydektes. I am not eager to deal with Medusa while 
writing about Attica.!3° [7] Among these paintings, if you pass 
over the boy carrying water-jars and the wrestler Timainetos 


traced. The history of the explosions on the akropolis, of the removal or des- 
truction of antiquities, and of the devastation even of rocks and stones is too 
terrible to be confined to a footnote. At present the akropolis is the most 
complicated archaeological site in Greece; it has been a Mycenean fortress, an 
archaic complex of sanctuaries, gradually but never quite transformed into an 
integrated series of great monuments, an elaborate forest of Hellenistic and 
Roman art, a walled town, a Turkish castle, a battlefield, and an archaeological 
carcase stripped to the bone. Traces of all these periods can be made out, but no 
one period can be perfectly recovered. Yet in its present state the akropolis can 
still take one’s breath away; its classical buildings seem to be the most wonderful 
of the works of man. 

129. Troy had to fall by the bow of Philoktetes. Diomedes stole a statue 
which was the good luck of Troy. Aigisthos was the lover for whom Kly- 
taimne murdered Agamemnon. The tradition about the sons of Nauplios 
has left traces in Euripides (Orestes, 431) and probably comes from or through 
Stesichoros (cf. C. Robert, Bild und Lied, ch. 5, particularly pp. 182-5). There is 
an Achilles in Skyros painted on wall-plaster now in the Naples museum which 
may derive from Polygnotos’s famous painting. 

130. The gorgon whose head Perseus cut off; when Polydektes uncovered 
the head, it turned his people to stone. 
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painted, you come to Mousaios.!3! I have read a poem in which 
Mousaios was able to fly, by the gift of the North-east wind: 
I think Onomakritos wrote it; nothing of Mousaios exists for 
certain except the Hymn to Demeter for the Lykomidai. 

[8] By the actual entrance to the akropolis, they say the 
Hermes of the porch and the Graces were made by that 
Sokrates who as the Pythian priestess testified was the wisest 
of all human beings: a thing she said not even to Anacharsis 
though he wanted her to, and came to Delphi for the pur- 
pose.!32 [1] One of the Greek legends is that there were seven 
Wise Men. They say Periander and the tyrant of Lesbos were 
two of them, though Peisistratos and his son Hippias were 
more the friends of humanity than Periander, and had more 
military wisdom and more practical political wisdom, that is 
until the death of Hipparchos, when Hippias let loose his 
temper particularly on a woman called Lioness. This is a story 
that has not got into history until now, but most Athenians 
believe it. [2] When Hipparchos died, Hippias kept this woman 
under torture until he had killed her, because he knew she was 
Aristogeiton’s mistress and could not believe she was innocent 
in the plot. Because of this, when the dictatorship of Peisis- 
tratos’s family was finished, the Athenians put up a bronze 


131. Timainetos is as forgotten as his wrestler. Onomakritos collected in 
Athens the oracles attributed to Mousaios and Orpheus, some of which he 
wrote himself. He was exiled for this by the dictator Hipparchos and ran away 
to Persia (Herodotos, 7, 6). For the Hymn to Demeter, cf. Bk IV, 1 (5). The 
Lykomidai were an old Attic family with a private sanctuary and special 
mysteries, at Phlya (cf. Bk I, 31 (2)). 

132. Anacharsis the Scythian was one of the Seven Wise Men (Strabo, 
7, 3, 9, quoting Ephoros). He was supposed to have invented the bellows, the 
anchor and the potter’s wheel. Herodotos speaks of his death (4, 76f.). To writers 
like Strabo and Pausanias he represents the wisdom of noble savages. Sokrates’ 
carving of Hermes and the three Graces must have been one of those reliefs of 
the god with three dancing nymphs and a smaller human figure which were 
dedicated in caverns and grottoes. There are a number from Attica in the 
National Museum and one charming and lively archaic relief in the akropolis 
museum which I suppose Sokrates knew and liked. (But Sokrates the stone- 
carver is very likely not the same as Sokrates the philosopher. cf. Lippold, 
Griechische Plastik, 112.) 
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lioness for the woman’s memorial with a statue of Aphrodite 
beside it which they say is-the dedication of Kallias and the 
work of Kalamis.!33 

Near by is a bronze statue of Diitrephes shot with arrows. 
[3] Among the things he did that the Athenians tell you about 
was this: the Thracian mercenaries were too late arriving 
when Demosthenes sailed for Syracuse, so when they turned 
up Diitrephes led them back home. He landed in Chalkidian 
Euripos, where the inland Boiotian city of Mykalessos was, 
marched on it from the sea-coast, and took it. The Thracians 
massacred not only the men and boys who could fight at 
Mykalessos, but women and children as well. I can prove this: 
the Boiotian cities destroyed by Thebes were inhabited in my 
time, as the people had run away as the cities fell; if the 
barbarians had not slaughtered everyone in the attack on 
Mykalessos, the survivors would have taken back their city 
afterwards in the same way. [4] I was very much puzzled to 
see the portrait of Diitrephes full of arrows; no Greek region 
uses them except for Crete. We know the Opuntian Lokrians 
were already regimental spearmen in the Persian wars, al- 
though Homer has them marching on Troy with bows and 
slings. Even among the Malians archery has not survived; I 
think they knew nothing about it until Philoktetes, and gave 
it up soon afterwards. [5] I do not propose to catalogue the 
less interesting figures; but near Diitrephes there are statues of 
gods, one of Health, the daughter of Asklepios they say, and 
one of Athene of Health.!34 [6] There is a little rock, big 


133. This story as one might expect most occurs in Roman writers, Cicero 
(cf. Philagr. in V. Ec., 2,63) and Pliny (N.H., 34, 72), but it also occurs in Greek 
in an obscure minor work of Plutarch (De Garrulitate, 8) in the generation 
before Pausanias. It is of course a piece of erotic confectionery of a compara- 
tively late date, meant to explain why the Aphrodite and lioness were together. 
Kallias was a famous horse-racing nobleman, soldier, and politician of the 
fifth century: Kalamis was a distinguished sculptor of horses who made an 
early bronze colossus of Apollo, but not much is known about him. The 
pedestal of a dedication by Kallias (maybe this Aphrodite) has been found on 
the akropolis. 

134. The coincidence of a potsherd showing this goddess found by the 
akropolis walls with a statue at Epidauros makes it seem likely that Athene of 
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enough for a small man to sit on; when Dionysos came to this 
country, they say Silenos rested on it. They call satyrs of 
advanced age silenoi. I was particularly keen to establish who 
the satyrs are, and I talked to a great number of people about 
it. [7] A Carian called Euphemos said he was sailing to Italy 
and was driven off course, right out into the open sea which is 
still empty. He told me there were a lot of desert islands, and 
islands where savages lived; the sailors were unwilling to put 
in to these islands, as they knew something about the natives 
from having called there before, but now they were forced to 
put in again. The sailors call them the Satyr islands. The 
natives are very noisy and have tails on their behinds as long as 
horses. As soon as they noticed the ship, they ran down at it 
without saying a word and grabbed at the women. In the end 
the sailors were so frightened they threw out a barbarian 
woman onto the island, and she was raped by the satyrs not 
only in the usual place but all over her body. 

[8] There are some other things I saw in the akropolis of 
Athens, the bronze boy with the sprinkler by Myron’s son 
Lykios, and Myron’s ‘Perseus after murdering Medusa’ .135 
[9] There is also a sanctuary of Brauronian Artemis, with its 
statue by Praxiteles. The goddess gets her name from the 
country place Brauron, where her ancient wooden cult-statue 
still is: they.call her the Artemis of Tauris.136 [10] Then there 
is a bronze Wooden Horse. Anyone who does not suppose 
Phrygians are utterly stupid will have realized that what 
Epeios built was an engineer’s device for breaking down the 
wall. They say of that horse that the best of the Greeks were 
inside it, and this one is made in the same way. Menestheus 


Health was an armed running figure with a serpent on her shield. The base of 
the statue (a dedication by the people of Athens) has been found beside the 
propylaia. 

135. Myron of Eleutherai, mid fifth century, famous for bronzes. His son 
Lykios carved the riders at the entrance to the akropolis; cf. Bk I, 22 (4). 

136. Iphigeneia is supposed to have brought her statue from Tauris to 
Brauron, where a rich sanctuary has been excavated, but four different 
sanctuaries claimed to have this holy image. 
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and Teukros are-stooping down from it, and the. sons of 
Theseus as well. [r1] As for the statues behind the horse, the 
portrait of Epicharinos running in armour is by Kritios,!37 
and Oinobios is a person who did a great kindness to Thuky- 
dides. Oinobios carried the vote recalling Thukydides from 
exile; he was treacherously murdered on his way home: his 
memorial is not far from the Melitian gates. [12] Others have 
written about Hermolykos the all-in wrestler and about 
Phormion, so I shall leave them out, though I have this much 
new to write about Phormion. He was like any upper-class 
Athenian and came from a glorious enough family, but 
it happened Phormion was in debt; so he retired to the 
country town of Paiania and when Athens chose him as 
admiral he refused to sail, because being in debt he was 
incapable of thinking about his troops until he was out of it. 
Athens wanted Phormion in command at all costs, so they 
paid off every debt he owed. 

[1] Here there is an Athene striking Marsyas the Silenos for 
picking up the flutes that she wanted thrown away." [2] 
Opposite the things I have been talking about is the legendary 
battle of Theseus with the Minotaur, whether it was man or 
monster as the established story claims; even in our time 
women have produced much more amazing monsters than 
this one. Here is Phrixos carried away to Kolchoi by the ram: 
he sacrifices the ram to some god, perhaps the one called 
Laphystios at Orchomenos, cuts up the thighs in the Greck 
traditional way, and watches them burn.!39 There are a series 
of other images including Herakles, strangling the serpents as 
the legend says; Athene rises from the head of Zeus; there is a 


137. The base was found as early as 1839. The statue was by Kritios and 
Nesiotes. 

138. Imitations of this statue have been detected on blurred coins, reliefs, 
and vases and in Roman copies. It may be by Myron (Pliny, N.H., 33, 57). 

139. Phrixos rode on a golden ram that Hermes gave his mother. He went 
to Kolchoi on it to escape from his stepmother, married, and settled down 
there. This ram’s fleece was Jason’s golden fleece. Laphystios is the Zeus of 
Mount Laphystion in Boiotia; there are coins connecting Zeus Laphystios with 
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bull dedicated on some occasion by the Council of the 
Areopagos: if you wanted you could make a lot of guesses 
why or when. [3] As I said before the Athenians are more 
devout about religion than anyone else; they were the first to 
name Athene the Workwoman and the limbless Hermes .. . 
daemonic spirit in the shrine with them. For those who prefer 
things artfully made to antiquities, there are things to see like 
Kleoitas’s helmeted man, who has silver finger-nails.14° There 


4. Athene and Marsyas 


is also a statue of Earth begging Zeus to rain on her,"™! either 
because the Athenians needed rain or because there was a 
drought all over Greece. Konon’s son Timotheos and Konon 
himself are here too. Alkamenes dedicated Prokne and Itys; 
Prokne has decided to murder her son. Athene reveals the 


140. He invented the starting mechanism for horses at Olympia. (cf. Bk VI, 
20 (14).) 

141. Earth praying to Zeus must have been near the inscription in the rock, 
thirty feet north of the seventh column from the west, on the north side of 
the Parthenon, ‘for Earth mother of fruit, by oracle’. She was apparently the 
upper part of a naked woman, who. was rattled about in a rumbling cart to 
produce thunder. There is at least one other example among the akropolis 
marbles of the form of dedication ‘to so and so, by oracle’. It may refer to the 
work of the permanent Delphic officials (the exegetai) at Athens. 
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olive-tree and Poseidon the sea-wave. [4] Here is Leochares’ 
statue of Zeus, here is Zeus of the City, whose traditional 
sacrifice I shall describe, but I shall not give its legendary 
origin. They put barley mixed with wheat on the altar of Zeus 
of the City and leave it unguarded. The steer they have ready 
for sacrifice visits the altar and touches the grains. They call 
one of the priests the steer-killer; he drops the axe and runs 
away. That is the ritual. Then, as if they did not know who 
had committed this act, they bring up the axe for trial. They 
do it in the way I describe. [5] As you go into the temple called 
the PARTHENON, everything on the pediment has to do with 
the birth of Athene; the far side shows Poseidon quarrelling 
with Athene over the country.'? The statue is made of ivory 
and gold. She has a sphinx on the middle of her helmet, and 
griffins worked on either side of it. I shall give the legend of 
the sphinx when we get to Boiotia. [6] Aristeas of Prokon- 
nesos!#3 says in his poem that these griffins fight for gold with 
the Arimaspians, away beyond the north of Thrace, and the 
gold they guard grows out of the earth; the Arimaspians are 


142. The entrance was the east end, facing Hymettos and not the propylaia. 

The west end was the Athenian treasury. At the foot of the Parthenon at the 
west end there was apparently a mason’s yard; processions went right round 
to enter the Parthenon from the east: this is what the great Panathenaic pro- 
cession is doing on the frieze which is mostly in London, but at the east end 
everything is suddenly slow and solemn, one has a sense of being out of the 
wind, and the gods are sitting there waiting. Pausanias does not speak about the 
frieze because from the ground (however much sharper it was then and how- 
ever much sharper people’s eyes were) it was hardly more than tall, graceful 
calligraphy. The pediment figures were drawn in some detail in 1674, when 
the Parthenon was intact, by an unknown artist travelling with the Marquis 
de Nointel; these drawings, often reproduced and wrongly (?) attributed to 
‘Jacques Carrey, would be hard to interpret without Pausanias. The figures 
themsclves are scattered, badly damaged. The concentration of this great 
temple and almost all its wonderful decorations on the single theme of Athene 
is in itself remarkable. A small stone copy from Varvakion of the chrysele- 
phantine cult-image is in the National Museum in Athens. If it were full sized, 
the shield and serpent would be rearing above one’s head. 

143. This fascinating shamanistic figure has interested scholars ever since 
Herodotos. As late as the twelfth century, John Tzetzes quotes six lines of his 
epic (Chil., 7, 686-92), which has unfortunately been lost. 
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born one-eyed, but the griffins are wild monsters like lions 
with wings and the beak of an eagle. [7] This is enough about 
griffins; the statue of Athene stands upright in an ankle- 
length tunic with the head of Medusa carved in ivory on her 
breast. She has a Victory about eight feet high, and a spear in 
her hand and a shield at her feet, and a snake beside the shield; 
this snake might be Erichthonios. The plinth of the statue is 
carved with the birth of Pandora. Hesiod and others say 
Pandora was the first woman ever born, and the female sex 
did not exist before her birth. I remember the only imperial 
portrait I saw here was of Hadrian, and by the entrance 
there was one of Iphikrates 14 who achieved many amazing 
things. 

Di Opposite the temple is a bronze Apollo that they say 
Pheidias made. They call it the Locust god because locusts 
were infesting the earth and the god promised to drive them 
out of the country. They know he did expel them but no one 
says how. I myself know three occasions when locusts have 
been wiped out from Mount Sipylos, though not in the same 
way; one lot were blown away by a violent wind, the second 
were caught by a violent heat after the god had sent rain, and 
the third perished in a sudden frost. 

That was what I saw happen to locusts. [1] In the akropolis 
of Athens they have Perikles and his father Xanthippos, who 
fought the Persians at sea, at Mykale. But Perikles” statue is 
on one side; near Xanthippos is Anakreon of Teos, the first 
poet after Sappho of Lesbos to write mostly love poems: and 
the statue is like a man who might be singing in his cups. 
There are women near by, Ino daughter of Inachos, and 
Kallisto daughter of Lykaon, by Deinomenes.!145 They both 
have practically the same explanation: the love of Zeus, the 


144. Iphikrates was a soldier; a bronze statue of him was put up in 371 B.c. 

145. There are copies of the Perikles head, and its inscribed pedestal has been 
found, there is a copy of the statue of Anakreon in the Carlsberg Glyptothek 
at Copenhagen, Nothing is known about Deinomenes beyond this passage, an 
early fourth-century reference in Pliny (N.H., 34, 50), and an inscribed pedestal 
of Roman date. 
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anger of Hera, and a change of shape into a cow and a bear. 

[2] By the south wall afe the dedications of Attalos:!4° the 
legendary war of the giants who used to live around Thrace 
and the isthmus of Pallene, the Athenian battle with the 
Amazons, the success against the Persians at Marathon, and 
the destruction of the Gauls in Mysia: each of these covers 
three or four feet. Olyrnpiodoros stands there too, glorious 
in the magnitude of his achievement, but particularly in its 
timeliness. He gave food for thought to those whose failures 
have been continuous, and who hope for nothing now or in 
the future. [3] The tragedy at Chaironeia was the beginning 
of catastrophe for the whole of Greece; most of all, it brought 
about the enslavement of those who had not seen it coming or 
who had marched with the Macedonians. Philip took most of 
the cities; he made a verbal agreement with the Athenians, 
but in fact did a particular injury to Athens, by taking away 
the islands and putting an end to Athenian naval supremacy. 
For a time Athens stayed quiet; Philip and then Alexander 
reigned. At the death of Alexander the Macedonians chose 
Aridaios to be king, but the whole empire was turned over to 
Antipater, and it seemed no longer tolerable to the Athenians 
that for the rest of time Macedonia should dictate to Greece. 
They moved towards war and gathered allies. [4] The cities 
that joined in were Argos, Epidauros, Sikyon, Troizen, Eleia, 
Phliasia and Messene inside the Peloponnese, and the Lokrians, 
Phokians, Thessalians, Karystos and the Akarnanians of the 
Aitolian league outside it. But the Boiotians who held the 
ruined Theban territory were frightened that Athens might 
recolonize Thebes, so they refused to join the alliance and 
contributed what power they had to Macedonia. Each of the 
allied forces had a commander by cities; Leosthenes of Athens 
was chosen for supreme command, because of his military 


146. Attalos of Pergamon, who filled his own city with statues of dead or 
dying enemies. In Athens he was placing the Pergamene triumph in a heroic 
context: dead giants, dead Amazons, dead Persians, dead Gauls: the gods and 
civilization against barbarism. Miniature bronzes derived from A:talos’s 
chained Gaulish prisoners have survived. 
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experience and the importance of his city. He did a kindness 
to the whole of Greece; when Alexander wanted to relegate 
to Persia all the Greek mercenaries of Darius and the satraps, 
Leosthenes got in first and brought them home to Europe by 
ship. And now he achieved things even more glittering than 
the hopes that rested in him; but he died, and from his death 
arose universal despair, and from that despair came failure. A 
Macedonian garrison entered Athens and occupied Moun- 
ychia, then Piraeus and the long walls. [5] When Antipater 
died, Olympias came across from Epiros and killed Aridaios, ` 
then ruled for a time, but not long afterwards she was be- 
seiged and captured by Kassander and handed over to the 
mob. My story concentrates on Athens. When Kassander was 
king he took the fort of Panakton in Attica,!47 and took 
Salamis. He made the well-known intellectual, Demetrios son 
of Phanostratos, dictator of Athens, but Demetrios son of 
Antigonos, a young man and ambitious in Greece, put an end 
to his dictatorship. Kassander had a terrible hatred of Athens; 
this time he took over Lachares, the leader of the people, and 
talked him into planning a dictatorship. Of all the dictators we 
know anything about, he was the most ruthless against men 
and uninhibited against gods. Demetrios son of Antigonos had 
a difference with the people of Athens, but all the same he 
brought down the dictatorship of Lachares. When the walls 
were taken Lachares ran away to Boiotia. He had some golden 
shields from the akropolis and had stripped the statue of 
Athene itself of valuable ornaments, so that people suspected 
he was very wealthy: and at Koroneia they murdered him. 
When Demetrios had freed Athens from dictatorship, im- 
mediately after the flight of Lachares he kept control of 
Piraeus, and later after some military success he brought a 
garrison into the city itself, and fortified what they call the 
MUSEUM. [6] The Museum is a small hill opposite the akro- 
polis, inside the ancient ring-wall, where they say Mousaios 


147. Panakton is one of the numerous border forts between Attica and 
Boiotia, a little to the north-east of Oinoe, three or four hours from Phyle by a 
mountain track. 
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used to sing and died of old age and was buried; later a 
memorial was erected there for a Syrian.48 At this time 
Demetrios built and held his fort on it. 

[t] Some while later a few men called to mind their 
ancestors and the change that had come about in the import- 
ance of Athens, and at once, just as they stood, they chose 
Olympiodoros for general. He led,them against the Macedon- 
ians, boys and old men together, in the belief that the good 
conduct of war depends more on enthusiasm than on strength. 
The Macedonians marched on him but he beat them in battle, 
and when they fled into the Museum, he took the place. [2] So 
Athens was set free from Macedonians; all the Athenians had 
fought remarkably, but Leokritos in particular showed great 
daring. He was first at the wall and first to jump into the fort; 
he fell in the battle, and Athens honoured him. His shield was 
inscribed with his name and action, and dedicated to Zeus of 
Freedom. 

[3] Besides recovering Piraeus and Mounychia, this was the 
greatest achievement of Olympiodoros. He also took com- 
mand of the Eleusinians when the Macedonians descended on 
Eleusis and beat them again; and before all this when Kas- 
sander invaded Attica, Olympiodoros sailed off and per- 
suaded the Aitolians to send help: and this alliance was the 
chief cause of Athens’s escaping a war with Kassander. He 
has public honours in Athens in the akropolis and in the 
prytaneum, and a picture at Eleusis; the Phokians of Elateia 
dedicated a bronze Olympiodoros at Delphi, because they 
were defended by him too when they rebelled against Kas- 
sander. 

[4] Near his image stands a bronze statue of Leukophrynian 


148. The HILL OF PHILOPAPPOS (the Syrian). His picturesquely ruined 
monument crowns it like a broken marble tooth. When complete, it was rather 
monstrous, though its detail is good. Black Hellenistic pottery has been found 
on this hill, there are traces of the buildings and of the city walls. On the waste 
ground to the north-west where children fly kites on the first day of Lent 
there are traces in the rock of a cemetery of massive monuments. Philopappos 
was a prince, a consul and an Athenian benefactor. He died in the early second 
century A.D. 
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Artemis dedicated by the sons of Themistokles.49 By favour 
of the king of Persia, Themistokles governed the Magnesians, 
who venerate Leukophrynian Artemis. [5] I must get further 
with this commentary, as I want to go through the whole of 
Greece in the same way. Endoios was an Athenian apprentice 
of Daidalos who followed Daidalos to Crete when he fled 
there at the death of Kalos. He made a seated Athene with an 


5. Leukophrynian Artemis 


inscription saying that Kallias dedicated it, but Endoios made 
it.150 [6] Then there is a building called the ERECHTHEION; in 
front of the entrance is an altar of Zeus the Highest where they 
sacrifice nothing that breathes, but they put sweet-cakes there 


149. Named after a town on the Maiander with a warm-water lake (Xeno- 
phon, Hell., 3, 2, 19, etc.). Her Magnesian temple which Pausanias is referring 
to was grand and famous and has been excavated. This Artemis can perhaps be 
recognized on certain Athenian coins. 

150. We are between legend and fact. One would suppose Endoios’s in- 
scription was a romantic Hellenistic forgery, at best a piece of tortuous pseudo- 
scholarship. But two inscribed bases in Ionic lettering by Endoios have been 
found, and he apparently made the Artemis at Ephesos and an Athene at 
Erythrai, and the Athene at Tegea. Presumably Daidalos (in whose real 
existence Pausanias believed) and his apprentices worked in a markedly archaic 
style. 
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and the rite allows not even the use of wine.15! As you go in 
there are altars of Poseidon, where they sacrifice to Erechtheus 
as well according to an oracle, and of the hero Boutos, and 
thirdly of Hephaistos. There are pictures on the walls of the 
family of the Bautadai, and, the building being double, some 
sea-water inside in a well. This is not so very surprising: some 
inland people do have sea-water, for example the Carians of 
Aphrodisias. But the extraordinary thing about this well is 
that when the wind blows south a sound of waves comes from 
it. The mark of a trident is in the rock. They say that these 
were Poseidon’s arguments in the quarrel over the country. 
[7] The whole city and the whole country are sacred to 
Athene; whatever other gods of traditional worship there are 
in country towns, they worship Athene there just as much. 
But the holiest of all the images which was universally recog- 
nized for many years before the Athenians came together out 
of their country towns, is Athene’s statue on what is now the 
akropolis, though then it was the whole city. Rumour says it 
fell from heaven. Whether this is true or not, I shall not argue 
about it. Kallimachos made a golden lamp for the goddess. 
They fill this lamp with oil, and then wait for the same day in 
the following year, and all that time the oil is enough to feed 
the lamp though it shines perpetually night and day.'5? The 


1§1. The ERECHTHEION, which is well-known from photographs but hard 
to grasp as a building without walking through and round it, is really a master- 
piece of architectural integration. It contains a complex of very ancient sanc- 
tuaries, including a snake-pit. It was built at the end of the fifth century. 
Priests of Poseidon and priestesses of Athene of the City came from the 
family of the Bautadai. The cults in this place were known to Homer (I, 2, 
249; Od., 7, 78), and the site is Mycenean. The salt-water well may have been 
a Mycenean cistern. In order to avoid the inexplicable sea-noise Jahn and 
Michaelis (Arx Athenarum, 1901) suggest it happened in Caria: but no punc- 
tuation could hold in place so deformed a parenthesis. 

152. We are still in the Erechtheion. Pausanias had entered it from the 
north porch; it was divided down the middle by an east-west wall. The 
present west cistern is a late development, and the apse of a church cuts into 
the east end. It has been stripped to its Mycencan foundations. Kallimachos 
was the sculptor of the mid to late fifth century who first carved Corinthian 
capitals and first exploited the running drill. The interesting fibre came from 
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wick in it is Carpasian flax, the only kind of flax fire will not 
consume. Over the lamp a bronze palm-tree climbs to the 
roof and draws up the smoke. Kallimachos who made the 
lamp was not in the first rank as an artist, but was so much the 
most skilful of technicians, that he was the first to bore holes 
in gemstones, and took the name of Refiner of Art, or maybe 
others gave it him and he adopted it as his. 

[1] In the shrine of Athene of the City is a wooden Hermes 
which they say was dedicated by Kekrops, invisible among 
myrtle branches.453 Some of the dedications are notable, 
among the antiques a folding stool by Daidalos and a piece of 
Persian spoils, the breastplate of Masistios, who commanded 
the cavalry at Plataia, and a Persian sword they say belonged 
to Mardonios. I knew Masistios was killed by the Athenian 
horsemen, but as Mardonios fought against Spartans and fell 
to a Spartan, the Athenians could hardly have obtained the 
sword at once and the Spartans would surely not have let 
them have it. [2] About the olive tree all they have to say is 
that this was the goddess’s argument in the struggle over the 
country. But they do also say the olive was burnt down when 
the Persians fired Athens, and after it was burnt it produced a 
new shoot four feet long the same day. [3] The shrine of 
Pandrosos joins onto the shrine of Athene; Pandrosos was the 
only one of the sisters not to break her trust.!54 [4] There was 


north-east Cyprus; there are now at least six Mediterranean flaxes, all of which 
grow on dry rocks, but the special Cyprus variety has not (to my knowledge) 
been identified. 

153. Jane Harrison pointed out that vase paintings of statues of Hermes often 
have myrtle branches waving round his head. Maybe these branches were once 
associated with the heaps of stones at which the cult of Hermes began. The 
plant was used for certain ritual sprinklings, it was carried and huge wreaths of it 
were worn in sacred processions (Aristophanes, Frogs, 330). It also of course had 
everyday uses, mostly medicinal, and produced a powerful scent, but it seems 
to have belonged to Dionysos and Hermes and even to the Graccs (Aristophanes, 
Birds, 1100) before it was taken over by Aphrodite. Presumably its original 
significance was that of a profuse aromatic bush with magical powers. It is still 
used in some parts of Greece, woven with orange-flowers, for bridal wreaths, 
For the chthonic significance of myrtle cf. Cook’s Zeus, vol. 2, p- 1165 n.1. 

154. For the myth, cf. Bk I, 18 (2). 
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one thing that amazed me which not everyone knows; I shall 
describe what happens. Two virgin girls live not far from the 
temple of Athene of the City; the Athenians call them the 
Bearers. For a certain time they have their living from the 
goddess: and when the festival comes round they have to 
perform certain ceremonies during the night. They carry on 
their heads what Athene’s priestess gives them to carry, an 

neither she who gives it nor they who carry it know what it is 
she gives them. In the city not far from Aphrodite-in-the- 
Gardens is an enclosed place with a natural entrance to an 
underground descent; this is where the virgin girls go down. 
They leave down there what they were carrying, and take 
another thing and bring it back covered up. They are then 
sent away, and other virgin girls are brought to the akropolis 
instead of them. [5] By the temple of Athene is an old Sueris 
about eighteen inches high said to be servant to Lysimache.155 
The big bronze statues are poised for battle; they call one 
Erechtheus and the other Eumolpos, though Athenians fami- 
liar with antiquity know as well as anyone that it was Eumol- 
pos’s son Himmarados who was killed by Erechtheus.15¢ [6] 
There are statues on the plinth, Theainetos who was sooth- 
sayer to Tolmides, and To!mides himself who was admiral of 
Athens and did a lot of damage to the coast of Sparta and 
elsewhere, fired the docks at Gythion, and took the dependent 
city of Boiai and the island of Kythera. He made a landing at 
Sikyon, and was ravaging the countryside when the people 
offered battle; but he broke them up and pursued them to the 
city. Later when he came home to Athens, he introduced 
Athenian settlers to Euboia and Naxos, and invaded Boiotia 
with an army. He sacked most of the countryside, besieged 
and overwhelmed Chaironeia, and advanced into Haliartos, 
but he died in battle and his whole force was defeated.157 That 


155. Old Sueris was servant to a third-century Lysimache; the inscription 
survives. An earlier Lysimache was priestess of Athene for sixty-four years and 
the name of Lysistrata in Aristophanes alludes to her. Her statue was by the 
fourth-century realistic sculptor Demetrios. (Pliny, N.H., 34, 76.) 

156. In the legendary war with Eleusis. 157. At Koroneia in 447. 
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is what I found out about Tolmides. [7] There are some an- 
cicnt images of Athene, not at all worn away, but blackened 
and too weak to stand a knock. They were in the fire, when 
the Athenians took to their ships and the Persian king caught 
the city deserted by its youth. There is a boar hunt — it may be 
the Kalydonian boar hunt but I know nothing about this for 
certain; also a Kyknos fighting Herakles.158 They say Lykos 
the Thracian among others was killed fighting Kyknos man 
to man for a prize. Herakles killed him beside the river 
Peneios. 

[8] One of the legends about Theseus told at Troizen is that 
Herakles went to dinner there with Pittheus and laid down his 
lion skin; some little boys came in to see him, and one was 
Theseus at the age of seven. When they saw the lion’s hide all 
the other boys ran away, but Theseus approached it without 
too much terror, grabbed an axe from the attendants, and 
made a fierce attack on it, thinking it was a real lion. This is 
the first story about him at Troizen; the next is that Aigeus 
put boots and a sword under a rock to be proofs of identity 
for the boy, and sailed away to Athens; when Theseus was 
fifteen he pushed the rock over and went off wearing the 
things Aigeus had left for him. This story is represented in the 
akropolis, all in bronze except for the rock.159 [9] Another of 
the deeds of Theseus is represented: this is the story. There 
was a bull making havoc around the river Tethris, and all over 
Crete. Wild beasts were more frightful to human beings in 
those days, like the lions of Nemea and Parnassos, the serpents 


158. We owe the survival of so many wonderful archaic statues from the 
akropolis to their being broken by the Persians and thrown into old wells. 
Kyknos was a barbarous demi-god who obstructed travellers from north to 
south as they passed through Thessaly. (cf. Eur., H.F., 389 and Wilamow. 
ad loc.) Hesiod puts the battle at Delphi (Aspis, 58), Euripides on the river 
Anauros (but cf. also Hesiod, Scut., 477-80). Pausanias’s version is not really a 
variant. 

159. The rock of Theseus near Troizen has been traditionally identified with 
what seems to be an ancient stone altar of a rudimentary kind. This rock has 
now been set in concrete and neatly labelled. It stands in a pleasant olive grove 
on a path which is certainly an ancient track from Troizen to Hermione. 
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all over Greece, and the boars of Kalydon and Erymanthos 
and Krommyon; they used to say some of them grew out of 
the ground and some were holy and belonged to gods, and 
others were let loose to punish the human race. The Cretans 
claim this bull was sent to their country by Poseidon, because 
Minos was the lord of the Greek sea and failed to pay Poseidon 
special respect. They say this bull was carried over from Crete 
to the Peloponnese and was one of the twelve labours of 
Herakles. When it was loosed onto the plain of Argos it 
dashed away through the isthmus and up through Attica to 
Marathon, killing whomever it met, including Minos’s son 
Androgeos. Minos was convinced the Athenians must be to 
blame for Androgeos’s death. He came over with a fleet and 
attacked them, and did so much damage that they agreed to 
take seven girls to Crete and seven boys, for the fabulous 
Minotaur that lived in the Labyrinth at Knossos. Afterwards 
the story goes that Theseus drove the bull of Marathon into 
the akropolis and slaughtered it to the goddess. The dedication 
comes from the country district of Marathon. 

[1] Kylon?© plotted a dictatorship and I wonder why they 
dedicated a bronze to him. My reasoning is he was physically 
very beautiful and quite well known for winning a two-lap 
race in the Olympic games. Besides, he married the daughter 
of Theagenes, the dictator of Megara. [2] In addition to my 
list there are two Athenian dedications from a tithe of the 
spoils, a bronze statue of Athene by Pheidias from the Persian 
landing at Marathon, and a bronze chariot from Boiotia and 
from Chalkis in Euboia. They say the battle of Lapiths and 
Centaurs and the other work on Athene’s shield was engraved 
by Mys, but like everything else he did it was designed by 
Parrhasios.!6" The spear-tip and helmet-crest of this Athene 

160. In the late seventh century. 

161. This was a late fifth-century partnership. For the chariot cf. Herodotos 
(5, 77). The tall figure of Athene was a Persian war trophy presented to Athens 
by the allies, and was called Promachos (‘the Champion’). A confused but 
genuine tradition has been traced through Greek medieval writers (Choniates, 


Arethas, Tzetzes) that a bronze statue of Athene by Pheidias, probably this one, 
survived in the great square of Constantinople until 1203, when it was broken 
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can be seen as you come in by sea from Sounion. There are 
two other dedications: Perikles, and the most interesting of 
all the works of Pheidias, the Lemnian Athene, which is 
named after its donors.!62 [3] Apart from what Kimon built, 
the rest of the ring-wall of the akropolis is said to have been 
built by the Pelasgians who once lived below it.163 They say 
Agrolas and Hyperbios . . . I tried to find out who they were 
but all I discovered is that they were originally Sicilians who 
migrated to Akarnania. 

[4] If you go down not into the city but below the formal 
entrance, you come to a WATER-SPRING near a cave-sanctu- 
ary of Apollo.'© This is where they believe Apollo mated 
with Erechtheus’s daughter Kreousa . . . that Philippides was 
sent to Sparta with news that the Persians had landed, but 
when he arrived home he said the Spartans had put off 
marching because they had a law never to march to battle 
until the circle of the moon was full. But Philippides told a 
story of how Pan had met him on Mount Parthenion and 
said he was on the Athenian side and would come and fight 


up by a drunken mob in the disturbances that led to the sack of 1204. People 
had got to such a point, says Choniates, they were unable to bear even a symbol 
of courage and of wisdom. (Gibbon and Frazer speak de haut en bas about 
ignorance and supetstition, but the point is that the people were distressed, 
angry, and drunk.) There is an important note by Jenkins about the last years 
of this statue in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1947, pp. 31-3 with pl. X. 

162. We know little about this statue except its wide reputation for extra- 
ordinary beauty. 

163. The walls of the akropolis have been repaired in many different periods, 
but some ancient work can still be made out. The Mycenean south wall can 
now be seen only in deep pits dug in the akropolis by archaeologists, as Kimon’s 
wall rationalized the original rock-fortress, built up its sides and straightened 
and sharpened all its lines. Agrolas and Hyperbios were probably divine heroes 
and legendary builders (like Trophonios at Delphi and the divine builders of 
Thebes and of Troy). The best place to see the Mycenean walls is at the south- 
west corner behind the propylaia of Mnesikles, where part of the marble 
propylon of Peisistratos, destroyed in the Persian wars, can still be seen attached 
to the Mycenean stones. 

164. The spring is KLEPSYDRA, on the right as you go down the propylaia 
steps, all but buried under thirteenth-century masonry. 
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for them at Marathon. [5] The AREOPAGOS is so called 
because Ares was the fifst to be tried there. I have already 
explained that he killed Halirrothios and why. Later they say 
Orestes was tried here for the murder of his mother; he 
dedicated the altar here of Athene Areia when he was ac- 
quitted. They call the natural rocks where men on trial and 
the prosecutors stand the rock of Shamelessness and the rock 
of Arrogance.!66 

[6] Near by is a sanctuary of what the Athenians call the 
Awful goddesses; Hesiod in the Theogony calls them the 
Furies. Aischylos was the first to introduce snakes among the 
hair of their heads, but their statues, and those of all the 
underworld gods, have nothing fearful about them. A 
representation is here of Pluto and Hermes and Earth; this is 
where they sacrifice for men acquitted on the Areopagos, and 
there are also other sacrifices by foreigners and by the people 
of the city. [7] Inside the enclosure is Oedipus’s memorial; by 
making a nuisance of myself I discovered his bones were 
brought here from Thebes. Homer will not permit of one’s 
trusting Sophokles’ account of the death of Oedipus. Homer 
says that when Oedipus died Mckisteus went to Thebes and 
took part in the funeral sports.'©7 


165. Apollo’s son by Kreousa was Ion. This is Euripides’ version of the story, 
though Apollodoros for example gives him a human ancestry. We have 
evidently lost at this point part of an account of cave-sanctuaries under the 
akropolis. They cannot easily be visited as archaeological work is still going 
on in them, but they can easily be seen from a distance; the best key to which of 
them is which is in the Guide Bleu to Greece (1967). 

166. The AREOPAGOS is the smaller rocky eminence below the entrance to 
the akropolis. The rock is scored, marked, and pitted in almost as complicated 
a way as the rock of the akropolis itself, but nothing whatever has been left 
standing. There are steps in the rock that must have led to an altar and apparent- 
ly to a mass of other monuments. The shrine of the Furies will have been near 
a chasm or a deep cave. It probably stood on the later site of the church of St 
Dionysios, behind which there is a deep crack in the rock. 

167. Oedipus had a number of sanctuaries in several of which he was thought 
to be buried. Carl Robert in his Oidipus (Berlin, 1915) has disentangled com- 
plications of religious cult, epic tradition, and literary treatment in the matter 
of Oedipus which to Pausanias must have seemed insuperable. The reference 


to Homer is to the Iliad (23, 679). 
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[8] The Athenians have other and less famous law-courts, 
the Hideaway and the Triangle, the one a petty court in an 
obscure quarter, the other named after its shape. The Crimson 
court and the Frog court called after their colours are still so 
called today. But the greatest and most used is the SUN COURT 
[Heliaia]. [9] Among the murder courts is one named after the 
Palladion,!©8 where they try cases cf involuntary man- 
slaughter. No one denies that Demophon was the first to be 
tried theré, but on what charge is still a controversial question. 
They say at the fall of Troy Diomedes came home in his fleet, 
arrived off Phaleron at night, and landed as if it were an enemy 
coast, thinking in the dark it was not Attica but somewhere 
else. They say Demophon came to the rescue, without realiz- 
ing the people from the ships were from Argos; he killed some 
of them and was carrying off the Palladion, when an Athenian 
who had not seen Demophon coming tumbled under his 
horse and was trampled to death. Demophon was prosecuted 
either by the family of the man trampled to death or by 
Argos. [10] At the Delphinion they try pleas of justified 
murder like that of Theseus, who was acquitted after killing 
the rebel Pallas and his sons. Before the acquittal of Theseus, 
anyone who killed had to go into exile or else die in the same 
way. [11] I believe that the Prytaneion court, where they give 
sentence on iron and anything lifeless, started when Erech- 
theus was king of Athens, and the steer-slayer first killed a 
steer on the altar of Zeus of the City. He left the axe there and 
ran away out of the country, but the axe was tried and 
released, and every year to this day it stands its trial. Other 
lifeless things are sometimes mentioned which have inflicted 
punishment on human beings of their own accord, The noblest 
and most famous deed of all was done by the sword of 
Kambyses.'© [12] Phreattys is by the sea at Piraeus. Here when 
exiles are charged in their absence with some further crime, 
they can speak from their ships to an audience on the land. 


168. The statue of Athene which was the Luck of Troy. 
169. Kambyses’ sword stabbed him in the thigh where Kambyses had stabbed 
the sacred bull (Herodotos, 3, 64). 
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The legend is that Teukros first made a speech like this to 
Telamon, to say he had nothing to do with the death of Ajax. 
All this is for people with a special interest in the law-courts. 
[1] Near the Areopagos they show you a ship made for 
the Panathenaic procession.!7° The ship has been surpassed. 
since, but I know of nothing to beat the vessel at Delos 
with nine rows of oarsmen bank below bank under the 
deck.17! 

[2] Outside the city of Athens in the country districts and 
beside the roads there are sanctuaries of gods and of heroes and 
the tombs of men. Nearest is the ACADEMY; once it was a 
private man’s property, but in my day it was a gymnasium.'” 


170. This was a ship on wheels that travelled in a triumphal procession like 
a carnival float. It was not the same as Dionysos’s ship with the phallic mast, 
which featured in a different procession, nor does it appear on the surviving 
parts of the Parthenon frieze; but its use is guaranteed by Strattis in the fourth 
century (quoted by Harpokration, s.v. ‘topeion’) and by a number of later 
writers, and it is represented on the calendar frieze built into the church of St 
Eleutherios in Athens (where it is obscured and almost obliterated by the cross). 
From the third century, private gifts are recorded of a new mast and beam for 
the Panathenaic ship; the year’s new robe for Athene was carried on it like a 
sail. The ship Pausanias saw was built by Herod of Athens and seems to have 
been a marvellous machine with a thousand oars which was not man-handled 
but slid along like a tram. Philostratos saw it (Vit. Soph., 550) a generation later 
at the shrine of Pythian Apollo. Its original route was from the Kerameikos to 
the Eleusinion, the point where the road rose more sharply and even the 
cavalry slowed down. 

171. Frazer has discovered examples of ships with twenty, thirty, and even 
forty banks of oars, most of them belonging to Ptolemies. 

172. The ACADEMY site is near the little hill of Kolonos on the road to 
DAPHNI. The area is deep in silt from the river Kephisos. The water-loving 
trees of the Academy of Plato’s period could have rooted there; they were 
destroyed in the end by Sulla to make artillery for the seige of Athens. School- 
boys’ slates with the writing still on them were found in the classical level in 
1958, but have not to my knowledge been published or exhibited. The site of 
the sanctuary of the Academy itself, which is under houses, was fixed in 1966 
by the discovery of an inscribed boundary stone still in its ancient position. 
The stone was inscribed in the late sixth century, and published in 1968 in 
Athens Annals of Archaeology (pp. 101 f. and cover photograph). On the charac- 
ter of this site in the nineteenth century, Frazer is at his best. Today it consists 
of farmland, sand-pits, mud-banks, playing-grounds, and waste land dotted 
with ruined antiquities, behind some streets of modern houses. 
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On the way down there you pass an enclosure of Artemis and 
wooden statues of Ariste and Kalliste.173 I think these are 
titles of Artemis, which is confirmed by the verses of Pampho. 
I do know another story told about them but will pass it over. 
There is also a small shrine to which they bring the statue of 
Dionysos of Eleutherai every year on special days. [3] There 
are very many sacred things here, first of all the tomb of 
Thrasyboulos, who was altogether best of all the famous men 
of Athens before and after him. I must leave out almost 
everything, but perhaps this will be enough to make my 
words credible: starting in the beginning from Thebes with 
sixty men he abolished the dictatorship of the Thirty; when 
the Athenians were at civil war he pacified them, and when 
they agreed together he made them abide by their agree- 
ments.!74 His tomb is here, and beside it the tombs of Perikles, 
Chabrias, Phormion. [4] There is a memorial to all the 
Athenians who died in battles at sea or on the land except for 
those who fought at Marathon. Their tomb is in that place, 
in honour of their courage, but the rest lie beside the road to 
the Academy; tombstones stand on the graves to tell you each 
man’s name and district. The first to be buried here were the 
men who once conquered Thrace as far as Drabeskos and 
were massacred in a sudden attack by the Edonoi.!75 It is said 
thunderbolts fell on them. Leagros was in chief command; 
Sophanes of Dekeleia was another of the generals. Sophanes 
killed Eurybates of Argos, the pentathlon champion of the 
Nemean games, who was fighting for Aigina. This was the 
third army the Athenians sent outside Greece. The whole of 
Greece by common agreement went to war against Priam of 
Troy, but the Athenians on their own sent men with Iolaos 
against Sardinia, and then against Ionia as it now is, and then . 

173. The sacred place of Ariste and Kalliste has been discovered near the 
State graves outside the Dipylon gate. 

174. Thrasyboulos died in 388 (there is a life of him by Nepos). Chabrias was a 
great soldier who in the end died fighting on a sinking ship at the siege of Chios 
in 357. The nearest to Athens of the State graves have been found. For recent 


progress here cf. Archaeological Reports, 1968-9, Pp. 4-5. 
175. In the mid 460s. 
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this third expedition against Thrace. [s] In front of the 
memorial is a stone relief of fighting horsemen. Their names 
are Melanopos and Makartatos, and they died in battle 
against the Spartans and Boiotians at the boundary stones of 
Eleon with Tanagra.!7° There is a tomb of some horsemen 
from Thessaly who came for the sake of an old friendship 
when the Spartan army under. Archidamos first invaded 
Attica; near it there are some Cretan bowmen. Then there are 
memorials of Athenians: of Kleisthenes, who invented the 
present arrangement of tribes, and of the riders who shared 
their risks with the horsemen from Thessaly. Here also lie 
some men from Kleonai, who came into Attica with men of 
Argos.!77 I shall write about that when I come to the Argives. 
There is an Athenian grave of men who fought against 
Aigina before the Persian war. [6] What a just decree of the 
people it was, when the Athenians granted their slaves a public 
burial and the engraving of their names on a stone; it records 
that they showed themselves good men to their masters in 
time of war.!78 There are the names of other men who fought 
in different places; the most glorious of those who marched 
on Olynthos, and Melesandros who sailed his ships up the 
Maiander into upper Caria, [7] and those who died in Kas- 
sander’s war, and the allies from Argos.!79 They say the Argive 
alliance was brought about when the god shook the city of 
Sparta, and the Helots withdrew to Ithome so that Sparta sent 
everywhere, even to Athens, for help. The Athenians sent 
picked men with Kimon in command, and Sparta suspiciously 
sent them home again. Athens was insulted past the limits of 
tolerance, and when the Athenians got home they made a 
treaty with the Argives, who were everlasting enemies of the 


176. Probably they died in a sraall action in the passes of Kithairon. in 457. 

177. They died at Tanagra in 457. 

178. It seems to have happened more than once that slaves were freed and 
armed as free men. This decree has not been found. I have tried to convey 
throughout this passage a stiffness of tone that has come over Pausanias; he is 
influenced by the language of all these heroic tombstones. 

179. To relieve Olynthos in 349 against Philip of Macedon, up the Maiander 
in 430, from Argos in 457. 
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Spartans. Later on, when Athens was about to fight a battle 
with Sparta and Boiotia at Tanagra, the Argives came and 
helped them; but just as the Argives got the upper hand, 
darkness fell and took away the certainty of a victory, and the 
next day Thessaly betrayed Athens and the Spartans won. I 
had the thought of making a list of these men also: Apollo- 
doros, Athenian-born mercenary captain commissioned by 
Arsites, the satrap of Hellespontine Phrygia, who kept 
Perinthos intact when Philip and his army invaded Perinthia. 
He is buried here, so is Euboulos, and good men whose luck 
was not wonderful, some who attacked Lachares the dictator, 
some who plotted the capture of Piraeus from the garrison of 
Macedonians; before they could bring it off they were 
betrayed and met their death. 

[8] Those who fell at Corinth lie here.t8° The god showed 
particularly at Corinth and again at Leuktra that what the 
Greeks call courage is nothing without Fortune; since the 
Spartans at that time could beat Corinth and Athens with 
Argos and Boiotia as well, and yet were later so badly dam- 
aged at Leuktra by the Boiotians alone. 

[9] Beyond those who died at Corinth, the elegy says that 
one stone stands for the dead in Euboia and Chios, and for 
those who perished on the edges of the Asian continent, and 
in Sicily. The commanders except for Nikias are inscribed; 
among the soldiers there are Plataians as well as Athenian 
citizens. Nikias was left out for this reason, and what I write 
is what Philistos writes: Demosthenes made a truce for 
everyone but himself, and when he was taken tried to kill 
himself, but Nikias agreed to the surrender. Because of this 
Nikias was not inscribed on the stone; he was despised as a 
willing prisoner and a man unfit for war. [10] On another 
stone are those who fought in Thrace and Megara and when 
Alkibiades persuaded the Arkadians of Mantineia and the 
Eleans to break away from Sparta, and those who beat the 
Syracusans before Demosthenes arrived in Sicily. 


180. In 394. Part of a memorial to horsemen who died at Corinth and 
at Koroneia has been found. 
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[11] The dead from the sea-battle of the Hellespont have 
graves here, and those wh6 fought against the Macedonians at 
Chaironeia, those who marched with Kleon against Amphi- 
polis, those that died at Delion in Tanagra, those Leosthenes 
led against Thessaly, and the men who sailed with Kimon 
against Cyprus, as well as the dead from among Olympio- 
doros’s companions when he threw out the garrison, not more 
than thirteen men.!®! 

[12] The Athenians say they once sent out a small army 
when the Romans were fighting some border war, and that 
later there were five Attic warships at a sea-battle between 
Rome and Carthage; and these men also have a grave here. 
[13] I have already recorded the deeds and the death of Tol- 
mides and his men, but someone may wish to know that they 
lie beside this road.'82 [14] Those who did that great deed with 
Kimon, winning a sea and a land battle on the same day, lie 
here. Konon and Timotheus are buried here, a father and son 
of such glittering achievements as had not been matched since 
Miltiades and Kimon. [15] Zeno too lies here, and Chrysippos 
of Soloi, and Nikias son of Nikomedos the greatest animal 

ainter of his generation, and Harmodios and Aristogeiton, 
who killed Hipparchos son of Peisistratos, and the speakers 
Ephialtes, who devastated the traditions of the Areopagos, and 
Lykourgos son of Lykophron.!83 [16] Lykourgos raised for 
the public treasury six thousand five hundred talents more 


181. Chaironeia was in 338, Amphipolis in 422, Delion in 424, the Thessalian 
expedition in 323, the Cyprus expedition in 449. For Olympiodoros cf. Bk I, 
26 (1). 

h Cf. Bk I, 27 (6). For Kimon’s battle at the Eurymedon in the 460s cf. 
Thukydides, 1, 100. 

183. Zeno and Chrysippos are the two philosophers, Nikias apparently a late 
fourth-century painter. Can it really be this man’s theatrical production 
monument (320 B.C.) which was later built into the small gateway below the 
propylaia? It depends on whether his father’s name was Nikomedos or Niko- 
demos. Ephialtes was Perikles’ political predecessor; Lykourgos was the fourth- 
century statesman. The decree of honour for Lykourgos (307) which Pausanias 
apparently knew is quoted in the Vitae decem oratorum, and some fragments of it 
have been found inscribed on marble. 
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than Perikles collected.8+ He provided ornaments of triumph 
for the goddess, golden Victories and fine things for a hundred 
virgin girls. He provided arms and weapons of war, and four 
hundred warships. His buildings were the completed theatre 
which others had begun, and under his own administrations 
the housing for ships at Piraeus and the gymnasium near the 
Lykeion. Everything made of silver and gold was plundered 
by the dictator Lachares, but the buildings survived to our 
own age. 

[1] In front of the entrance to the Academy is an altar of 
Love with an inscription that Charmos was the first Athenian 
to dedicate to Love.!85 They say the altar of ‘Love Returned’ 
in the city was dedicated by foreign residents, when an 
Athenian called Meles spurned an alien lover called Timag- 
oras, and told him to climb to the top of the rock and then 
jump; Timagoras had no love for his life and wanted to give 
the boy absolutely everything he asked for, so he really did 
throw himself off: but Meles was so remorseful when he saw 
Timagoras killed that he fell to his death from the same rock. 
From that day to this the foreign residents have believed in 
the daemonic spirit of Love Returned which avenged Timag- 
oras. [2] In the Academy is an altar of Prometheus; they run 
to the city from it with burning torches. The contest is 
running while keeping the torch alight; if the first man’s 


184. This seems an enormous sum of money, but for the upper classes the 
epoch was one of expanding prosperity; it was also a period of feverish 
inflation of money values due to the secularization of accumulated temple 
treasuries at Athens, Delphi, and other rich sanctuaries, and the even more 
devastating release by Alexander of the treasure of Persia. Athens had started 
the Peloponnesian war with 6,000 talents in hand, but Alexander’s treasure was 
worth about 360,000. In the last thirty years of the fourth century the pay of 
a man-at-arms doubled, and the rent of the fifteen farms belonging to the 
temple at Delos more than doubled. It was largely the inflation of money 
values that killed the Greek city states. It also had its effect on monumental art. 

185. An old general Charmos was in love with his son-in-law Hippias the 
dictator; the inscription is recorded by Athenaios (609d) as is the scandalous 
gossip. 

Complicated Love, Charmos built you this altar 
among the shadowy boundaries of the playing-fields. 
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torch is out he loses and the second man wins; if his is not 
burning either, the third han wins; if all the torches are out 
no one wins.!® There is an altar of the Muses and another of 
Hermes, and of Athene and Herakles inside, and an olive tree 
said to be the second that appeared. 

[3] Not far from the Academy is Plato’s memorial. The god 
let him know he was going to be the best philosopher and this 
is how he told him: the night before Plato was going to 
become Sokrates’ pupil Sokrates had a dream of a swan flying 
into his arms. Swans are famous for music, because they say a 
musician called Kyknos was king of the Ligurians, across the 
Rhine and beyond the Celtic country, and when he died he 
was changed into a swan by the will of Apollo. I believe a 
musician was king of the Ligurians, but find it incredible a 
man should change into a bird. [4] At this point of the 

‘country Timon’s tower can be seen; he was the unly human 
being who could find no kind of happiness except in flight 
from the rest of humanity. They show the place called 
Kolonos of the Horses, where they say Oedipus entered 
Attica. This is not what Homer wrote, but they say it. They 
show you an altar of Poseidon of Horses and Athene of Horses 
and a hero-shrine of Peirithous and Theseus and Oedipus and 
Adrastos. Among the damage Antigonos did to the country- 
side in his invasion was to fire the grove of Poseidon and the 
shrine. 

[1] The following are the small country towns of Attica 
and the monuments they have to offer, in the order of their 
situations. HALIMOUS has a sanctuary of Demeter the Law- 
giver and of the Maid.'®7 In the town of GIRDLE [Zoster] on 


186. There were a number of torch-races at different Athenian festivals, but 
this one has the primitive meaning of fetching new fire from the hearth of the 
first maker of fire. Prometheus and Hephaistos are known to have been worship- 
ped together at one altar in this sanctuary. 

187. The southern coastal districts of Attica have been sorted out by Mr 
C. W. J. Eliot in his Coastal Demes of Attika (University of Toronto Press, 
1962). HALIMOUS was on the coast where the airport is now; GIRDLE (Zoster) 
was named after the odd southward promontory at modern VOULIAGMENI 
halfway to Sounion. A new ‘deme map’ of Attica is now being prepared at 
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the coast there are altars of Athene, of Apollo, of Artemis, and 
of Leto. They do not claim Leto bore her children here, only 
that she loosed her girdle here before her labour, and this is 
how the place got its name. The Prospaltians also have a 
sanctuary of Demeter and the Maid, and anacyrous has 
one of the Mother of the gods.!88 At KEPHALE they believe 
particularly in the Dioskouroi, and call them the Great gods. 
[2] At pRASIATisa shrine of Apollo.!® They say the first-fruits 
of the Hyperboreans come to Prasiai: the Hyperboreans hand 
them over to the Arimaspoi and the Arimaspoi hand them on 
to the Issedones; Scythians bring them to Sinope, and Greeks 
carry them to Prasiai.!9 They are taken to Delos by Athenians. 


the American School of Archaeology at Athens. Until it appears, the evidence 
for the identification of sites and sanctuaries is mostly scattered among the 
volumes of the Supplementum Epigraph. Graec, but continual new discoveries 
postpone its appearance. Now cf. J. S. Traill, Hesperia Supp., XIV. 

188. PROSPALTA was the modern KALYVIA, north of Mount Panion: 
Pausanias had turned inland from Vouliagmeni, but ANAGYROUS is the 
country round VARI and VARKITSA on the coast road. 

189. KEPHALE is KERATEA, inland again, north of Mount Panion but south- 
east of Kalyvia. pRASIA1isnorth of Sounion onthe east coast, close to the modern 
PORTORAPHTI. A little offshore island in the south part of the harbour there 
was still called Prasa in Colonel Leake’s time. The Hadrianic statue on the 
island at Portoraphti probably had a kind of lighthouse on its head; it cannot 
therefore mark the famous tomb of Erysichthon, who is supposed to have died 
here on his way back from Delos. Pausanias has not negotiated the last few 
rocky miles of the south-east corner of Attica, and has not visited sOUNION. 
It is infuriating not to have his account of those elaborate sanctuaries, the 
towers and the ships’ runways, and of how the old temple of Athene came to 
be dismantled. (Its façade has turned up in the Athenian Agora.) Sounion has 
a bad history of infestation by pirates both in antiquity (babies in late Greek 
comedy are carried off from Sounion to be brought up as slaves) and in more 
recent times. In Pausanias’s day it may have been dangerous. 

190. PORTORAPHTI was the most convenient pre-classical harbour on the 
east coast of Attica south of Euboia; Sinope was a Greek settlement on the 
south of the Euxine where the crossing to the Crimea was easiest. It was ori- 
ginally an Assyrian town, and as late as the seventh century under heavy 
non-Greek influence. For a time there were Kimmerians at Sinope. Griffins 
are an element in the legendary life of the Arimaspoi, and one of the figures 
from the pediment of Apollo’s temple at Delphi is a griffin attacked by a lion. 
It looks as if Sinope is one of the places where the mixed Siberian, Assyrian and 
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These first-fruits are hidden in wheat-straw, and no one knows 
what they are. Prasiai/has memorial of Erysichthon who was 
brought back here from the rites at Delos; he died at sea. I 
have already told how Amphiktyon threw out his kinsman 
Kranaos who was king of Athens; they say he and his mates 
fled to the country town of LAMPTRAI, and he died and was 
buried there; Kranaos’s memorial is still there now.'” In the 
country at POTAMOT is the grave of Ion; he too lived among 
the Athenians, in fact he commanded Athens in the war 
against Eleusis: that is the story they tell. As for PHLYA and 
MyRRINOUS, the Phlyans have altars of Dionysos-given 
Apollo and of Light-bearing Artemis, of Dionysos of Flower- 
ing, and of the Ismenian nymphs and of Earth, whom they 
call the Great goddess; [3] at Myrrinous they have a wooden 
idol of Artemis Kolainis. At AaTHMON they worship Amarou- 
sian Artemis.!9? I found the guides had no firm information 
about these two, but my conjecture is this: there exists an 
Amarynthos in Euboia and they worship the Amarousian 
there, but the Athenians hold a festival of Amarousia just as 
famous as the Euboian one; this is how I think she got her 
name at Athmon, and I think Kolainis at Myrrinous is named 
after Kolainos. As I have said, many people in the country 
towns claim they had kings before Kekrops: Kolainos, so they 
say at Myrrinous, is the name of a man who ruled before 


Greek elements in the legends of Hyperborean Apollo may have fused. But 
Herodotos (4, 33) gives a circular route approaching Greece from the north- 
west through Dodona. There are some attractive conjectures and important 
arguments about griffins and the Arimaspoi in J. D. P. Bolton’s Aristeas 
(Oxford, 1962). There are fierce Scythian and gentle Mycenean griffins. 

IQI. LAMPTRAI (on the south coast again) survives in modern LAMBRIKA, 
between Hymettos and Panion, stretching to the sea at H. Marina. 

192. POTAMOI (‘Rivers’) is between the modern LAVRION (and ancient 
Thorikos) and PORTORAPHTI, in what is now mining country. PHLYA was 
around CHALANDRI, now a north-east suburb of Athens. MYRRINOUS 
apparently survives in MERENDA, near Markopoulo, inland from Portoraphti. 
ATHMON is MAROUSI. The title Kolainis is ancient but unexplained. (There is 
a mass of relevant but unconvincing quotation in the ancient commentary on 


Aristophanes, Birds, 873.) 
or 
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Kekrops. There is a country town called acHARNAT;!93 the 
gods they worship are Apollo of the Street! and Herakles. 
They also have an altar of Athene of Health, but they call her 
Athene of Horses, and they speak of the Singer Dionysos and 
of Ivy as the same god; they claim this is where the ivy plant 
first appeared. 

[1] The mountains of Athens are PENTELI where the 
quarries are, PARNES, which provides wild boars and bears 
for hunting, and HyMETTOS, which grows the best pasture 
there is for bees if you leave out the Alazones.!95 The Alazones 
let their bees wander loose with the herds as they go to 
pasture, they do not shut them up in beehives; the bees go to 
work wherever they are in the countryside, and produce a 
mingled substance that yields neither honey nor wax on its 
own. That is how the thing is. [2] The Athenians have statues 
of gods on their mountains, Athene on Penteli, on Hymettos 
Zeus of Hymettos, and altars of Zeus of Rain and Foreseeing 
Apollo, on Parnes a bronze Zeus of Parnes and an altar ‘of 
Zeus the Sign-sender. Also on Parnes is another altar where 
they make sacrifices sometimes invoking Zeus of Rain and 
sometimes Zeus Who Keeps away Harm. There is also a small 
mountain ANCHESMOS and a statue of Zeus of Anchesmos.196 


193. The modern ACHARNAI is MENIDI, where a number of Acharnian 
graves were discovered, but the ancient town (the biggest country town in 
fifth-century Attica) is easier to identify with the ruins Dodwell saw in the 
1800s a little towards ANO LIOSIA. Colonel Leake was committed to Menidi 
being Paionidai, and therefore sceptical about this identification, but at least 
the general area of Acharnai is fixed by historians; it was below Phyle (Chazia) 
and the pass through Mount Parnes. The ephebic oath inscription found at 
Menidi in 1932 with a relief carving of Athene Areia crowning Ares must 
presumably have come from Ares’ sanctuary at Acharnai (Tod, Greek Historical 
Inscriptions 204). The two stones were both inscribed in the fourth century. 

194. The cults of Acharnai have an archaic and rustic flavour. Apollo of the 
Street is a simple stone the shape of a castle pudding, about a foot high. 

195. Southern Russians; Herodotos says they grew crops, so they were not 
nomadic; no one else speaks about these bees. 

196. Traces of these rough sanctuaries have been found. The Prophet Elias, 
because of his fire-miracle and possibly his fiery chariot, has often taken over 
mountain-tops from Zeus. Mount Anchesmos is a mystery: no one else 
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[3] Before going round the islands I shall go through 
country districts again. Thé country district of MARATHON, 
halfway between Athens and Karystos in Euboia, is where the 
barbarians landed in Attica, were beaten in battle, and lost 
some ships as they retreated. The grave on the plain is that of 
the Athenians; there are stones on it carved with the names of 
the dead in their tribes.!97 The other grave is that of the Pla- 
taians, Boiotians, and slaves; this was the first battle in which 
slaves fought. 

One man, Miltiades, has a private memorial; he died later 
after failing at Paros and standing trial at Athens. Here every 
night you can hear the noise of whinnying horses and of men 
fighting. It has never done any man good to wait there and 
observe this closely, but if it happens against a man’s will the 
anger of the daemonic spirits will not follow him. [4] The 
people of Marathon worship as divine heroes those killed in 
the battle, and Marathon from whom the place gets its name, 
and Herakles; they claim to have been the first Greeks to 
believe Herakles was a god. They say there was a man in the 
battle with a country look about him and country equipment, 
he killed numbers of barbarians with a ploughshare, and 
vanished when the fighting was over. When the Athenians 
asked about him they got no reply from the god except the 
command to pay honours to the hero Echetlaos. There is a 
trophy made of white marble.'% The Athenians say they buried 
the Persians because under all circumstances religion demands 
the covering of a dead body with earth; but I was unable to 


mentions it at all. The traditional solution is to identify it with Lykabettos or 
Tourkovouni, but this seems to me unpalatable. There are a number of small 
rocky hills near Athens. 

197. The area of MARATHON has been identified, and the principal grave- 
mound of the Marathon dead was opened in 1890. The grave-mound was 
rebuilt and is a place of pilgrimage for school-children, who leave wreaths on 
top of it. The grave-offerings of Marathon provide a firm date at a most 
useful point in the chronology of Greek vase-painting. 

198. The remnants of the trophy have been found built into a medieval 


tower south of the mound. 
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find any grave and there was no mound or any other sign: 
they must have carried them to a pit and thrown them in 
anyhow. 

[s] In Marathon is a spring called magara which has a 
story told about it. When Herakles fled from Eurystheus at 
Tiryns he stayed with his friend Keyx king of Trachis; when 
Herakles had disappeared from the world and Eurystheus was 
hunting out Herakles’ children, the Trachinian sent them to 
Athens pleading his own weakness and Theseus’s ability to 
answer for them. The arrival of these children as ritual 
suppliants brought about the first Spartan war against Athens; 
Eurystheus demanded them but Theseus refused to give them 
up. The story is that the Athenians received an oracle that one 
of the children of Herakles must die willingly, otherwise 
there could be no victory; Makaria the daughter of Herakles 
and Deianeira killed herself, and gave to Athens its victory in 
war and to this spring her own name.!99 [6] There is a very 
marshy lake at Marathon: not knowing the paths, ‘the 
barbarians tumbled into it as they ran away: they say this 
occasioned most of the slaughter. Beyond the lake are the 
stone troughs of the horses of Artaphernes, and the marks of a 
tent in the rocks. A river runs from the lake; at the lake itself 
this river offers good enough water for cattle, but near its 
mouth it turns salty and fills with sea-fish. A little farther from 
the plain is a mountain of Pan with an interesting cave. It has 
a narrow entrance but when you get into it there are chambers 
and baths and what they call Pan’s goats, that is, rocks shaped 
very like goats.?0 


199. This spring is the Megalo Mati at TRIKORYTHOS, north of the battle- 
field. The country near Marathon is the site of Euripides’ Herakleidai; the myth 
of this first war and of Makaria’s death had a profound resonance for the Athens 
of the late fifth century (cf. Zuntz, Political Plays of Euripides, pp. 86-7). 
Herakles’ sanctuary is on a path near Brana, under the east side of the Mycenean 
akropolis. 

200. There are various sacred caves in this area: a cave of Pan has been ex- 
cavated. Pausanias’s rock formations have not been certainly identified: they 
might for example be in the blocked cave noticed by Mr G. D. Androutsopoulos 
in his topographical survey (Polemon, IV, 1948, p. 131, site no. 4). 
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[1] Some distance from Marathon one way is BRAURON,™! 33 
where they say Agamemnon’s daughter Iphigeneia landed, 
running away from the Taurians with the statue of Artemis, 
which she left here and then went on to Athens and so to 
Argos. In fact there is an ancient wooden idol of Artemis here, 
but who in my opinion has the barbarian idol I shall discuss 
later. [2] If you are going to Oropos by sea, seven and a half 
miles from Marathon is RHAMNOUS.”°2 The people there live 
beside the sea, but some little way up from the beach is a 
SANCTUARY OF NEMESIS, the specially implacable goddess 
to wicked and violent men. The punishment of this goddess 
apparently fell on the Marathon landing; they were so sure 
nothing could stop them from taking Athens that they carried 
a block of Parian marble to raise the trophy over their 
accomplishments.” [3] Pheidias carved this block to make a 
statue of Nemesis, with a crown on her head ornamented with 
deer and tiny Victories. In one hand she has an apple-branch 
and in the other an engraved bowl with figures of Ethiopians. 
I had no theory of my own about the Ethiopians, and was 
unable to accept what commanded the conviction of others: 


201. The important sanctuary of Artemis at BRAURON is south of Marathon 
and almost halfway to Sounion, just above PORTORAPHTI. Excavations there 
have been productive and are still going on. There is an important museum. 

202. Going north. The ruins of RHAMNOUS are extensive, inaccessible, and 
unviolated. Of all the smaller archaeological sites in Attica (and there are many 
more than Pausanias mentions) this in the 1960s was the most delightful. The 
TEMPLE OF NEMESIS is on a bushy plateau above the sea, with a temple of 
Themis beside it. There is a special study of the site by J. Pouilloux which is a 
model of its kind and of far wider interest than the title suggests: La forteresse 
de Rhamnonte. 

203. Presumably the figure had already been roughly cut from a block, like 
an unfinished statue still to be seen in the old quarries at Naxos. Statues were 
finished on the spot to prevent accidents, but roughed out in the quarries to 
lessen bulk. A fragment of the face of Pheidias’s Nemesis was given to the 
British Museum in 1820 by J. P. Deering, architect and friend of Lord Elgin; 
I suppose he stole it from Greece. Fragments of the pedestal figures (in high 
relief) were recovered from the same site by the Archaeological Society of 
Athens in 1890. Colonel Leake had seen some of these fragments lying about 
in the 1800s. There is a tradition that the statue was by Pheidias’s pupil Agora- 


kritos. 
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I mean that these Ethiopians are carved on the bowl because 
the river Okeanos is Nemesis’s father and the Aithiopians live 
beside Okeanos. [4] Okeanos is not a river however, but the 
most distant part of the sea which is sailed by human beings; 
the people who live beside it are Iberians and Celts, and it 
contains the island of Britain. The most distant of Ethiopians 
beyond Syene who live by the Red sea are Fish-eaters, and the 
gulf where they live is called the gulf of Fish-eaters. But the 
most just Ethiopians live in the city of Meroe and the Ethiop- 
ian plain; these are the ones who show you the dinner-table 
of the sun, and they have no sea or river but the Nile. Other 
Ethiopians live near the Black people and as far away as the 
Nasamonians, that is the Atlantes of Herodotos, the furthest 
Libyans who live beside Atlas. Those who profess to know 
the measurements of earth call these the Lixitai; they sow no 
crops and live on wild grapes. Neither these Nasamonians nor 
the Ethiopians beside them have any river at all. The water 
at Atlas makes three attempts at a stream, but none of them 
turns into a river, the sand takes everything back. So the 
Ethiopians neither live by Okeanos nor by a river. The water 
from Atlas is muddy, and by the source there were crocodiles 
several feet long. When human beings approached they dived 
into the spring. A number of people have suggested this water 
comes up again from the sand and creates the Egyptian Nile. 
[s] Atlas is so high they say its peak brushes against the sun, 
but unapproachable because of the water and the trees grow- 
ing all over it. The Nasamonian side is known, but we have 
no record of. anyone sailing past the coastal side. Enough 
about that. [6] Neither this nor any ancient statue of Nemesis 
has wings, even the most holy wooden idols of Smyrna have 
no wings. Later artists, who want the goddess to appear 
because someone is in love, picture Nemesis with wings as 
they picture Love. [7] Now I will go through the work on 
the plinth of the statue, explaining first for the sake of lucidity 
that the Greeks say Nemesis was the mother of Helen, and 
that Leda only gave Helen the breast and reared her: in the 
same way they and everyone else believe Helen’s father was 
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Zeus and not Tyndareus. Pheidias had heard this; he carved 
Helen being brought from Nemesis to Leda’s breast. He also 
carved Tyndareus and his sons and a man named Hippeus 
standing by with a horse, Agamemnon and Menelaos, and 
Pyrros son of Achilles, the first to take Helen’s daughter 
Hermione as his wife. Orestes was passed over because of his 
crime against his mother, though Hermione stayed with him 
through everything and bore his son. Next on the plinth 
come Epochos and another young man. I was told nothing 
about them except that they were brothers of Oinoe from 
whom the country district got its name.204 

[1] In our days Athenians occupy the territory of OROPOS, 
between Attica and Tanagra, though it was originally Boio- 
tian. They fought for it perpetually, but they never had 
secure possession until Philip made them a grant of it after he 
took Thebes. The city is by the sea with nothing great in it 
to record, but a mile and a half away is the SANCTUARY OF 
AMPHIARAOS.25 [2] The legend is that when Amphiaraos 
was running away from Thebes the earth split open and took 
him in with his chariot. They say it was not here this hap- 
pened, but at Chariot on the way from Thebes to Chalkis. 
The Oropians were the first to believe Amphiaraos was a 
god, but since then all Greece has come to think him one. I 
can give a list of other human beings of that day who are 
honoured as gods in Greece: cities are dedicated to some of 
them, Eleous in Chersonese to Protesilaos, Boiotian Lebadeia 
to Trophonios, and Oropos has a temple of Amphiaraos and 


204. OINOE could be two places: one is high up in the mountain pass which 
is still the bus route from Athens to Thebes, but the other is near Marathon 
(on the way to Stamata) and seems likelier. There is evidence for both sites. 

205. OROPOS looks across the sea towards Eretreia in Euboia; it isthe modern 
SKALA OROPOU, not the modern Oropos. The village moved inland in the 
middle ages. This phenomenon is widespread particularly in Crete: in bad 
times villages move from accessible and attractive to remote and defensive 
positions. The AMPHIARAION is inland on the road south from Oropos, in a 
rocky forested gorge which still has the air of a place for sacred sleep. A piece of 
a colossal statue is still lying among the many inscriptions of dedication in the 
extensive ruins of the sanctuary. 
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a white stone statue. The altar is divided up: one division is 
to Herakles and Zeus and Apollo the Healer, one to divine 
heroes and their wives, the third to Hestia and Hermes and 
Amphiaraos and the sons of Amphilochos; but Alkmaion gets 
no honour in the house of Amphiaraos, nor with Amphilo- 
chos either, because of what he did to Eriphyle.2° The fourth 
division of the altar is to Aphrodite and the All-healer, and to 
Jason and Health and Healing Athene; the fifth is to the 
nymphs and Pan and the rivers Achelous and Kephisos. 
Amphilochos has also an altar in the city of Athens, and at 
Mallos in Cilicia the best oracular shrine of these times. [3] The 
Oropians have a spring called Amphiaraos’s spring near the 
shrine; they never sacrifice anything to it and never use it for 
the rites of purifying or for holy water, but when a disease 
has been healed for a man by oracular prescriptions, they have 
a custom of dropping silver and gold coins into the spring, 
because this is where they say Amphiaraos rose up as a god.?07 
Iophon of Knossos, who put the prophetic messages ‘into 
verse, says Amphiaraos prophesied to the Argives who 
marched on Thebes. This poetry of his had an intoxicating 
attraction for common people, but in fact apart from those 
who suffered Apollonian madness none of the soothsayers in 
antiquity was a prophet; they were good at exegesis of 
dreams, the diagnosis of the flight of birds, the scrying of holy 
entrails. I think Amphiaraos was particularly good as an 


206. The remains of a gigantic altar (about twenty-eight feet by fourteen) 
lie in front of the god’s shrine and above his holy spring. There are 
remnants of two smaller altars underneath it, which explain the division of 
cults. Protesilaos was a young hero who died at Troy; on his mound the elm- 
trees nearest Troy put out leaves early and lost them early (Philostr., Her., 
3, 1). Alkmaion was the son of Amphiaraos and Eriphyle: Amphiaraos fore- 
saw the disaster at Thebes, but his wife took a bribe and tricked him into 
playing his part there; when Alkmaion came home he murdered her. Amphil- 
ochos was Alkmaion’s brother. The oracular shrine at Mallos is entangled with 
the story of another prophet, Mopsos: Amphilochos and Mopsos founded it 
together and in the end fought and killed each other. 

207. After the earth swallowed him. The pennies which have held down 
the eyes of the dead were in parts of Wales still thrown into holy wells in the 
1960s. 
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arbiter of dreams; obviously, since he was recognized as a 
god for having institutéd oractilar dreaming. Everyone who 
comes to consult Amphiaraos first purifies himself as the rite 
dictates. Purity comes by sacrificing to the god, and to all the 
gods whose names are on the altar. When these prepara- 
tions have been thoroughly finished, they sacrifice a ram and 
sleep on the fleece, waiting for the revelation of a dream. 

[1] The Athenians have islands not far from the mainland, 
the island of Patroklos which I treated earlier, and another 
one beyond Sounion, if you sail with Attica on your left. 
They say Helen landed here after the fall of Troy, so the name 
of the island is Helen’s island.2 [2] saLAmis lies opposite 
Eleusis and extends opposite the Megarid. It first got its name 
from Salamis mother of Asopos, and then it was settled by 
Telamon and his companions from Aigina. They say Ajax’s 
grandson Philais was made an Athenian and that Philaios 
handed it over to Athens. Many years later Athens drove the 
Salaminians from home accusing them of wholehearted 
cowardice in the war against Kassander and all but premedi- 
tated surrender to the Macedonians. They condemned 
Aischetades to death, the elected general of Salamis, and took 
an oath for all time to remember this treachery against the 
Salaminians. The ruins of the market-place exist, and the 
shrine of Ajax; his statue is ebony. To this day the Athenians 
pay honours to Ajax and to Eurysakes, who has an altar in 
Athens. They show you a stone in Salamis not far from the 
harbour, where they say Telamon sat watching the ship as 
his sons sailed away to Aulis, to the general expedition of the 
Greeks. [3] Those who live around Salamis say that when 
Ajax died his flower appeared in the ground for the first 
time. The flower is white with a pink flush, smaller than a 

208. The usual preliminary sacrifice is a piglet; among the many examples 
of this is an inscribed list of expenses for the public sacrifices of the city of 


Athens. 
209. HELEN’S ISLAND is MAKRONISI: “Long Island’. The island where 


Helen and Paris slept together before the Trojan war was Kranae, off Gythion 
in the south of Greece. I am unable to explain her association with islands unless 


she was once a goddess of island-haunting birds. 
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lily and its leaf is smaller; there are letters written in it like 
the letters of a hyacinth.”!° I have heard a story of the Aiolians 
who lived later at Troy, about the award of the armour: they 
say when Odysseus was shipwrecked it was washed up on the 
grave of Ajax, and a Mysian told me a story about the size of 
Ajax. He said the sea had washed away the grave-mound 
where it faced the beach, and it was not difficult to make an 
entrance into the tomb; he told me to judge the size of the 
body like this: the bones of his knees, what doctors call his 
millstones, are just the size of a discus for the boys’ pentathlon. 
I myself was not dumbfounded by the stature of the remotest 
Celts, the Kabares who live on the edges of the ice-desert, as 
they are just like the Egyptian dead; but here is something I 
did think interesting. 

[4] The Magnesian citizen Protophanes won Olympic 
victories on the Lethean river at wrestling and at all-in fighting 
on the same day. Robbers broke into his tomb with the idea 
of something profitable, and after the robbers some péople 
went in to look at the corpse; the ribs were not separated, but 
growing together right from the shoulders to the smallest ribs 
that doctors call the bastard ribs. [5] Off the city of Miletos is 
the island of Lade, with some baby islands broken off from 
it. They call one of these the isle of Asterios, and they say 
Asterios is buried on it. Asterios is the son of Anax, the son 


210. The strange fancy that ar from the name of Aias was written in the 
face of a flower is hard to explain. Aiai is a cry of lamentation. The flower is 
usually called the hyakinthos, but Vergil and Pausanias reserve the hyakinthos for 
the dead boy Hyakinthos, so that we need to find a flower with Y or YA 
written in it, and a new flower for Aias. The flower itself even without this 
complication is difficult to identify. Sir John Beazley has discussed an early 
fourth-century Etruscan vase (Etruscan Vase-painting, pp. 53-4) showing 
the hero’s whole name written on a hyacinthine fower-stem while he kills 
himself; but there is no reason to believe this arcane piece of folk-lore got 
into literature a long time before Euphorion. The latest suggestion for the 
flower is the orchis quadripunctata (cf. Theok., 10, 28, Gow, ad loc.). It could 
equally well be tridentata which has the advantage of being pink and white. 
It seems to me probable that the story began as a local legend about a 
particular red and white orchid which grew in Ajax’s sanctuary, just as 
Parthenion grew only on the Athenian akropolis (Plutarch, Sulla, 13). 
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of Earth. That corpse is not an inch less than fifteen feet tall. 
[6] A thing that surprised me was this: a mound broke open 
in a storm near a small city in upper Lydia called the Doors 
of Temenos, and some bones appeared that made you believe 
they were human by the formation, but you never would 
have thought it from the size. At once the story got about 
everywhere that this was the body of Geryon, and his throne 
was there too — there is in fact a man’s throne constructed in 
the stony outcrop of a mountain. They called a winter- 
running stream Okeanos, and remembered how men plough- 
ing had already come across cows’ horns, because the legend 
is that Geryon bred wonderful cattle. When I opposed them 
and demonstrated that Geryon was in Cadiz, where they have 
no tomb, but a tree that takes different shapes, then the Lydian 
sacred officials revealed the true story: it was the body of 
Hyllos the son of Earth, and the river was named after him; 
they said Herakles had called his son Hyllos after this river 
because of having lived once with Omphale.7! 

[1] In Salamis, to go back to the subject in hand, as well as 
a sanctuary of Artemis there is a trophy for the victory of 
Greece which was due to Themistokles, and also a temple of 
Kychreus."? They say when the Athenian fleet were in battle 
against the Persians, a serpent appeared in the ships; the 
oracles told Athens it was Kychreus the divine hero. [2] Off 
Salamis is an island called psyrraLe1A, where they say the 
barbarians landed about four hundred men; when Xerxes’ 
fleet was defeated the Greeks crossed to Psyttaleia, so these 
also perished. There is no statue of any skill on the island, 


211. Raiding the cattle of Geryon was a labour of Herakles; the legendary 
Geryon lived beside the Ocean, in fact by the Atlantic. His island had 
two special kinds of pine trees that leaked resin like drops of blood 
(Philostr., Vit. Apoll., 5, $). Herakles lived for a time with Omphale queen 
of Lydia. 

212. Ruins of archaic and classical buildings have survived or been re- 
covered at several sites in Salamis, but this trophy and this temple have not 
been identified. Kychreus is a mysterious divine hero about whom stories 
differ: that he was a serpent-killer (Apollodor., 3, 12, 7), a serpent-breeder 
(Hesiod in Strabo, 9, 1, 9), Or a serpent. 
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only some wooden idols of Pan which are more like objets 
trouvés.213 ; 

[3] As you go to ELEUSIS from Athens by what the 
Athenians call the SACRED ROAD, you come to ANTHEMO-~ 
KRITOS’S MEMORIAL. The Megarians committed the very 
wicked crime of murdering him when he went there as a 
herald to forbid any further encroachments on the sacred 
ground. They are still being punished by the two goddesses 
for that deed: not even the emperor Hadrian could make the 
Megarians thrive; they were his only failure in Greece. After 
the stone of Anthemokritos is the grave of Molottos, who 
was picked to command an Athenian army, when they 
crossed over to help Plutarch in Euboia.?* Skiron gets its 
name from the war of the Eleusinians with Erechtheus, when 
a soothsayer called Skiros from Dodona came with them, the 
same Skiros who founded the ancient sanctuary of Skiradian 
Athene at Phaleron; he fell in the battle and the Eleusinians 
buried him near a dry river: now the place and the river are 
both named after the divine hero.2!5 [4] Near here is the 
memorial of Kephisodoros, champion of the people and great 
opponent of Philip son of Demetrios as king of Macedon. 


213. PSYTTALEIA is unquestionably HAGIOS GEORGIOS. (cf. N. G. L. 
Hammond, in American Journal of Archaeology, LXIV, 1960, pp. 367-8.) No 
one but Pausanias numbers the Persians who were killed on Psyttaleia. We 
should be stupid to dismiss the primitive wooden figures as uninteresting: 
Aischylos in the Persians describes Psyttaleia in these words (447f.): 


There is an island beside Salamis, 

a small, bad anchorage: 

dancing Pan is the god of the island, 
and lives there on the edges of the sea. 


The SACRED ROAD has left clear traces and can be followed more or less, 
though most of it is now a huge modern highway. ANTHEMOKRITOS’S 
MEMORIAL was quite close to the Dipylon gate near where the road left 
Athens, and near the graves of the Peloponnesian war, which broke out soon 
after his death. 

214. Molottos commanded a relief force against Philip in the mid fourth 
century. 

215. Cf. Bk I, n. 16. 
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Kephisodoros brought into alliance with Athens kings like 
Attalos the Mysian and Ptolemy the Egyptian, independent 
nations like the Aitolians, and islanders like the Cretans and 
the Rhodians. But as the help from Egypt and Mysia and 
Crete was mostly late, and the only strength of the Rhodians 
was at sea, not a lot of use against Macedonian regiments, 
Kephisodoros sailed to Italy with some other Athenians to 
beg the Romans for help.?!© Rome sent out a force and a 
commander, who reduced Philip and the Macedonians to such 
a condition that later on Perseus the son of Philip lost his 
throne and was taken prisoner to Italy. This Philip was the 
son of Demetrios; Demetrios was the first of his house to 
occupy the throne of Macedonia, and did so by killing Alex- 
ander the son of Kassander, as I explained earlier. 

[1] Beyond Kephisodoros’s tomb Heliodoros Halis is 
buried ;?!7 you can see his picture in the great temple of Athene. 
Themistokles son of Poliarchos, the great-grandson of 
Themistokles who fought the Persians at sea in Xerxes’ time, 
is also buried here. I omit his later descendants except Akes- 
tion, daughter of Xenokles son of Sophokles son of Leon; all 
these ancestors to her great-grandfather Leon were torch- 
bearers and during her own lifetime she saw first her brother 
Sophokles carrying the torch, then her husband Themistokles, 
and, when he died, her son Theophrastos. They say she was so 
fortunate.?!8 Going on a little you come to the enclosure of the 
divine hero Lakios and the country town called LAKIADAI, 
which is named after him.?!9 Here is the memorial of Nikokles 


216. In the early nineties of the second century B.c. We know nothing else 
about this Kephisodoros, though Polybios mentions the embassy (17, 10). 

217. Nothing is known about him: not even whether the picture was by 
him (surely) or of him. Halis is an error for ‘from Halai’ in Attica. 

218. Torchbearer was a very important ritual office at Eleusis. Her good 
fortune is confirmed by several inscriptions. 

219. Frazer records one or two wanton conjectures as to where this town 
was, also the fact that it grew radishes. The state of our knowledge has not 
advanced since. Nor is anything known about Nikokles. The original fig-tree 
seems to have been pointed out to visitors and to have had a roof over it, either 
here or at Eleusis. 
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of Tarentum, who was the most famous of all harp-singers. 
There is also an altar of Zephyros and a sanctuary of Demeter 
and her daughter; Athene and Poseidon are honoured with 
them. [2] In this place they say Phytalos took Demeter into his 
house, and the goddess gave him the fig-tree as a reward. 
What I say is confirmed by the inscription on the grave of 
Phytalos: 

Here Phytalos, king and hero, received 

terrible Demeter, revelation 

of the first fruit of autumn: 

humanity named it the sacred fig. 

The honours of the race of Phytalos 

will not grow old. 


Before you cross the Kephisos is the memorial of Theo- 
doros, the best tragic actor of his generation.??° The statues by 
the river are Mnesimache, and the dedication of a boy cutting 
his hair to Kephisos. This has been a tradition of all Greeks 
from ancient times as you see from the poetry of Homer, who 
has Peleus vow to the Spercheios to cut his hair if Achilles 
comes home safely from Troy.?2! 

[3] Across the Kephisos is an ancient altar of Placated Zeus, 
where Theseus underwent purifying rites from the descend- 
ants of Phytalos, after killing among other brigands one called 
Sinis, his own relation through Pittheus. The grave of 
Theodektes of Phaselis is here,?22 and that of Mnesitheos, who 
they say was a good doctor and dedicated statues including 
one of Iacchos. A small shrine built along the road is called 


220. Theodoros was a great tragic actor of the early fourth century who 
liked playing Sophokles’ Antigone. Mnesimache was a girl Herakles rescued 
from a centaur. 

221. Iliad, 23, 141. The boy was cutting his hair to the river as a symbol and 
ceremony of adolescence. 

222. Theodektes was a pupil of Aristotle and it seems of Isokrates and a 
friend of Alexander; he wrote tragedies and his monument included statues of 
famous poets, his own among them. By the time of the Vitae decem oratorum 
this monument was in ruins; only a statue of Homer was still standing. (cf. 
Pseudo-Plut., Vit. dec. or., 837c.) 
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the shrine of the Bean man.??3 I am not sure whether he was 
first to grow beans, or’ they“ simply named a hero like that 
because the discovery of beans cannot be traced to Demeter. 
Those who know the mystery of Eleusis and those who have 
read Orpheus will know what I am talking about. [4] The 
best monuments for size and elaboration are one of a Rhodian 
resident at Athens and one built by Harpalos the Macedon- 
ian, who ran away from Alexander in Asia, crossed over by 
ship to Europe, came to Athens, was arrested there, bribed 
among others the friends of Alexander, and got away again. 
Before that he married Pythionike; I have no information 
about her nationality, but she was a prostitute in Athens and 
Corinth. He fell so much in love with her that when she died 
he built her the most notable of all the ancient tombs of the 
Greeks. 

There is a sanctuary with statues of Demeter and her 
daughter and of Athene and Apollo. It was built originally 
just for Apollo. They say Kephalos, when he drove out the 
Teleboai with Amphitryon, first lived in the island which is 
now named after him Kephallenia; then he settled for a time 
in Thebes when he fled from Athens after the murder of his 
wife Prokris. In the tenth generation after that his descendants 
Chalkinos and Daitos sailed to Delphi to ask the god if they 
could go home to Athens; he told them to sacrifice first to 
Apollo wherever in Attica they saw a warship moving on dry 
ground. When they came to the Painted mountain, a snake 
appeared hurrying into his hole; so they sacrificed to Apollo 
in that place, and when they came into the city the Athenians 
made them citizens.?24 Beyond here is a SHRINE OF APHRO- 


223. ‘Bean man’ is my translation of Kyamites, who was like the Reed 
man, Kalamites, another divine hero, and like Korynites. There is a mysterious 
ancient Pythagorean, Orphic, and Eleusinian prohibition of bean-eating: the 
explanations suggested for it are conjectural and bizarre, and it may well be 
irrelevant. 

224. Kephalos is of course legendary, but his family (like the supposed des- 
cendants of Alkmaion) was real. Some of the remains of this important 
sanctuary are still built into the monastic church of DAPHNI; three Ionic 
pillars were ripped from the walls and taken to London by Lord Elgin. 
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DITE; the fortress of natural rocks in front of it is worth 
looking at.?25 

[1] The RHEITOI present a stream but no other aspect of a 
river; the water is sea-water.226 One could believe they flowed 
underground from the Euripos at Chalkis, discharging into a 
deeper sea. The Rheitoi are said to be sacred to the Maid and 
Demeter, and only the priests are allowed to take fish from 
them. I understand in ancient times they were the boundary 
of Athens and Eleusis. [2] Across the Rheitoi Krokon was the 
first settler, so that they still call it Krokon’s palace. The 
Athenians say Krokon lived with Saisara, daughter of Keleus; 
not all the Athenians say so, only the district of Skambonidai. 
I was unable to find Krokon’s grave, but Athenians and Eleus- 
inians agreed about Eumolpos’s memorial. [3] They say 
Eumolpos came from Thrace, the son of Poseidon and Chione, 
who was the daughter of the North-east wind and Oreithuia. 
Homer says nothing about his ancestry, but calls him in verse 
‘lordlike Eumolpos’.2??7 In the battle between Eleusis and 


225. This sanctuary was easily identified from a number of rock niches and 
inscriptions and from some stone and bronze doves found at the foot of the 
rock-face, a mile or so west of the monastery; traces of it are still clearly 
visible, The foundations of the ‘fortress of natural rocks’ are still very impressive, 
It is difficult to date this kind of building (cf. R. Scranton, Greek Walls, 1941, 
pp- 46-50), and simply by looking at it often impossible (cf. Bk VII, n. 1 39). 
It seems not to have been built before the fifth century, and represents an 
archaizing style which it is not fantastical to connect with a rebuilding of 
Mycenae by the Argives. (May 1978: less of the tower survives now.) 

226. The Rheitoi feed the salt-water lake on the right of the road. Dr K. G. 
Fiedler stopped here in the 1830s and saw leaping fish the size of herrings: 
‘sie haben weisses wohlschmeckendes Fleisch’, better than the local sea-fish 
(Reise, I, p. 82). They were carp (kephalopoulo) and are still there. They are 
extremely good eating, but only soldiers from the camp near by are allowed 
to fish this lake. 

227. In the Hymn to Demeter, 1, 154. In the usual printed text, Eumolpos is 
glorious and someone is lordlike in the next line. Pausanias obviously knew the 
hymn, but in a different version from ours. In line 109, the traditional text 
names Keleus’s daughters as ‘Kallidike and Kleisidike and lovely Demo, and 
Kallithoe the eldest of all’, and this text’is supported by the Orphic papyrus 
(Berlin, n. 44) of the first century B.C. against Pausanias’s version of the 
names. Lists of names of antiquarian interest without live religious significance 
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Athens, Erechtheus king of Athens and Immarados son of 
Eumolpos died, and peace was made on these terms: Eleusis 
should be subject to Athens in everything else, but carry out 
the mystery independently. Eumolpos and the daughters of 
Keleus performed the holy rites of the two goddesses; 
Pamphos and Homer give them the same names, Diogeneia 
and Pammerope and Saisata. When Eumolpos died, he left a 
younger son, Herald: though the Heralds themselves say he 
was a son of Hermes and Aglauros daughter of Kekrops, not 
of Eumolpos at all. 

[4] There is a shrine of the divine hero Hippothoon, after 
whom the tribe is named, and one of Zarex near it. They say 
he learnt music from Apollo, but I think he was a foreigner 
here, a Spartan after whom they named the Spartan coastal 
city of Zarax.28 If any local Athenian hero is called Zarex, I 
know nothing about him. [5] The Kephisos at ELEUSIS runs 
more violently than the other Kephisos.??° Beside the river is 
Erineos, the place where Pluto descended, they say, when he 
carried off the Maiden. Here beside this river Kephisos 
Theseus killed the brigand Polypemon, nicknamed the 
Stretcher. [6] The Eleusinians have a shrine of Triptolemos, 
and one of Artemis of the Entrance and Father Poseidon, and 
a well called KALLICHOROS, where the Eleusinian women 
first danced and came to the goddess.*3° They say the Rarian 


are particularly liable to this kind of change, but it is not quite safe to dismiss 
the names as fictional: they arise from local traditions like that at the suburban 
village Skambonidai. 

228. Cf. Bk III, 21 (7). 

229. The river at Eleusis comes down from Kithairon; it rises near Eleutherai. 
The ruins of the ancient bridge for the Sacred Road have been excavated and 
are visible. ERINEOS has not been discovered. 

230. BLEUSIS is a complex site in which many levels and periods have to be 
distinguished; some of its important features are still a matter of learned con- 
troversy. The well KALLICHOROS is on the left just outside the most sacred 
enclosure. No one knows where the Rarian meadow was. The holiest places are 
apparently the great square hall of initiation and the great cave sanctuary below 
it. The shrine of Artemis and Poseidon is probably the one just outside the 
enclosure, which from the time of Perikles was not only a sanctuary but a fort- 
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meadow was the first place ever sown or cropped; hence the 
tradition of using barley-grains from there, and making sweet- 
cakes for the sacrifices. Here they show you Triptolemos’s 
threshing-floor and altar. The dream forbids me to write what 
lies inside the sanctuary wall, and what the uninitiated are not 
allowed to see they obviously ought not to know about. [7] 
The divine hero Eleusis from whom the city gets its name is 
either the son of Hermes and Daeira the daughter of Okeanos, 
or else his father was Ogygos. These ancient legends when they 
had no poem to follow were always inventive, but nowhere 
more so than in the genealogy of divine heroes. 

[8] If you turn off from Eleusis towards Boiotia you come 
to the border of Athens with pLatara. The boundaries of 
Attica used to be at ELEUTHERAI, but since Eleutherai 
annexed itself to Athens, KITHAIRON is now the border of 
Boiotia.23" What brought Eleutherai in was not military 
violence but the desire for Athenian citizenship and the hatred 
of Thebes. In these fields is a shrine of Dionysos; the old 
wooden idol from here was taken to Athens, the one at 


ress. Triptolemos was the young corn-god. The fundamental myth of Eleusis 
was the descent and resurrection of the young goddess of flowering things: 
Demeter was her mother, but also simply the same goddess at another stage of 
her life. Personal initiation into the secret ceremonies of Eleusis gave one happi- 
ness in the world of the dead. To understand the spirit of the Eleusinian myster- 
ies, one should not read the wild general books about it, still less the detailed 
archaeological arguments, but the Homeric Hymn to Demeter and Aristophanes’ 
Frogs. As late as 1801 Demeter was still worshipped at Eleusis; when her last 
cult-image, a two-ton kistophoros from the inner porch, was stolen by Pro- 
fessor E. D. Clarke of Cambridge, the villagers were terrified. An ox ran up, 
butted the statue repeatedly, and fled bellowing. The people prophesied the 
shipwreck of Clarke’s ship: it occurred off Beachy Head, but the statue is now 
in Cambridge. 

231. Pausanias’s road heads directly for Thebes, north-west across the 
mountains; it is usually identified as the modern bus route. (I am certain that 
the track by way of Magoula and Kokkini is also an ancient road.) There are 
very substantial ruins at ELEUTHERAI of a strong and important ancient fortress 
commanding the pass. PLATAIA is further north-west, on a spur of Mount 
Kithairon overlooking the Theban plains; it was excavated in the 1890s and 
its ruins are considerable. 
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Eleutherai in our day is an imitation. [9] Some way off is a 
little cave with a spring of cold water by it: they say when 
Antiope gave birth she left her sons in this cave, and the 
shepherd found them by the spring and undid their wrappings 
and washed them for the first time.?3? At Eleutherai there were 
still ruins of the wall and the houses; the city built a little 
above the plain towards Kithairon is clearly Eleutherai. 

1] The other road out of Eleusis leads to MEGARA; if you 
go by that road you come to the FLOWER WELL as they call 
it.233 Pamphos has written about Demeter disguised as an old 
woman sitting by this well after her daughter was stolen; and 
from here the daughters of Keleus brought her home to their 
mother, thinking she was an Argive woman, and so Meta- 
neira entrusted Demeter with bringing up her son. [2] Some 
way from the well is a sanctuary of Metaneira, and beyond 
that the graves of the marchers against Thebes. Kreon was 
ruling Thebes in the name of Laodamas son of Eteokles and 
refused to let the families bury their dead; Adrastos called in 
Theseus and Athens fought Boiotia: Theseus won the battle, 


232. Dionysos of Eleutherai had his shrine on the south slope of the akropolis. 
A temple of about 300 B.C. has been excavated near the fortress and may pos- 
sibly be his home sanctuary. Antiope’s children are the divine heroes Zethos 
and Amphion; she was pregnant by Zeus. For her other adventures, cf. Bk II, 6. 
The spring is identified by Frazer with the obvious one of PETROGERAKI, but 
the cave has not been found. In Pausanias’s time and in Lucian’s (Dial. Mort., 
27, 2) the district was ruinous; it revived under Christianity: there are traces 
of two fifth- or sixth-century basilicas on what seems to be the site of the town. 

233. The Flower well might be the spring called vLIKA towards PACHIA 
AMMOS, noticed in Chapter 1 of the Unedited Antiquities of Attica by the 
Society of Dilettanti (1817) and marked on Gell’s map. The story is in the 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 98f., where the well is called the Virgin well. 
‘Why does Pausanias if he knew our Homeric hymn refer to Pamphos? 
Pamphos like Orpheus is a legendary poet of pre-Homeric antiquity on whom 
not only later writings but fragments of well-known sacred poems could be 
fathered. It looks as if Pausanias had a different, thinner, and perhaps earlier, 
more local version of the Hymn to Demeter from ours, and as if he knew parts 
of our Hymn to Demeter as the work of Pamphos. The fragment of the first- 
century Orphic papyrus (Kern, Orph. fr, 49, 53f.) about the daughters of 
Keleus, which is part of the same incident, is attributed in that papyrus to 
Mousaios. 
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brought the dead to Eleusinian ground and buried them here. 
The Thebans say they freely granted the removal of the dead 
and there was no battle.234 [3] Beyond these Argive graves is 
Alope’s memorial; she gave birth to Hippothoon for Poseidon 
and was killed here by her father Kerkyon. Legend says that 
Kerkyon did injuries to strangers: he used to make them 
wrestle unwillingly; in my day this place was still called 
Kerkyon’s wrestling-ground, a little way from the grave of 
Alope. They say Kerkyon killed his wrestling partners, all 
except Theseus, who outwrestled him chiefly by skill; Theseus 
invented the art of wrestling and later on the teaching of it 
started from him. Before Theseus it was all size and strength.235 

These in my opinion were the things most worth knowing 
at Athens, the legends with the sights: from the beginning my 
discussion has picked out from the masses of material the 
things that should belong to history. 

[4] The MecarrD lies close to Eleusis; in antiquity this also 
was Athenian, the legacy of King Pylas to Pandion. This is 
proved by Pandion’s tomb being in this country, and also by 
the fact of Nisos having let Aigeus, who was head of that 
whole family, rule Athens, and coming himself to be king of 
Megara as far as Corinth; the Megarians call their seaport 
Nisaia after him, even today. Later when Kodros was king 
the Peloponnesians went to war with Athens. As they with- 
drew, having done nothing glorious, they took Megara, 
which was Athenian, and allowed anyone who wanted from 
Corinth and the rest of their alliance to settle there. So the 
Megarians changed their way of life and their speech and 
became Dorian; but they say the city was named under Kar, 


234. Euripides’ Suppliant Women, which in its time had gripped the national 
feeling of Athens (as we know from the resonance of its echoes in later writing) 
and which by Pausanias’s day was in circulation in a short prose version (a kind 
of‘ Tales from Euripides’) had fixed this legend for centuries: but in Aischylos’s 
lost play the Eleusinians, a far mightier conception, Thebes had granted the 
removal of the dead. Philochoros gave the same version with some emphasis. 
(Plutarch, Thes., 29, 4f.) 

235. In Greek folksongs until the present century the hero Digenes was still 
wrestling with the giant Charon on a stone threshing-floor. 
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who was king here; it was then they received the mystery of 
Demeter and then the’city was named Megara. This is what 
the Megarians say of themselves; [5] but the Boiotians say 
that Megareus son of Poseidon, who lived in Onchestos, came 
with a Boiotian army to help Nisos in the war against Minos; 
he fell in the battle and was buried, and the city of Megara 
took its name from him; it has been.called Nisa. In the twelfth 
generation after Kar the Megarians say Lelex came from 
Egypt and was king, and the people in his time were called 
Leleges. Skiron was the great-grandson of Lelex; he lived 
with Pandion’s daughter, and later on disputed the throne 
with Nisos son of Pandion: Aiakos gave a judgement that 
made over the kingdom to Nisos and his family and the 
military command to Skiron. They say Megareus son of 
Poseidon lived with Iphinoe daughter of Nisos and accepted 
Nisos’s authority. They refuse to discuss the Cretan war and 
the fall of the city in the reign of Nisos. 

[1] There is a spring in the city built for them by Theag- 
enes, whose daughter as I mentioned before lived with Kylon 
of Athens.236 This dictator Theagenes built this spring, which 
is worth seeing for its size and ornament and the number of 
columns. The water of the Sithnidian nymphs runs in it. The 
Megarians say these nymphs are local, but one of them was 
Zeus’s mate, and Megaros the son of Zeus and this nymph 
escaped Deukalion’s flood by taking refuge on the heights of 
CRANE MOUNTAIN,?37 though the mountain did not have its 

236. The site of MEGARA is now a modern town; but it can be studied in the 
notes and drawings of early travellers like Jacques Spon and Sir George 
Wheeler, who saw it as a little village strewn and surrounded with antiquities. 
Antiquities are still being found there; a survey of Megara was published early 
in 1970 but I have not yet scen it. The modern square is the ancient market- 
square; Theagenes’ spring has been discovered beside the church. For Theagenes 
and Kylon cf. Bk I, 28 (1). 

237. Geraneia; to this day the only road across it is the modern road and 
railway blasted through the cliffs to the isthmus. Frazer records two wild and 
difficult tracks; the British Naval Intelligence Guide to Greek footpaths and 
mule-tracks (route 52) indicates a mountain path from Megara which I have 


neither followed nor identified: James Wyld’s 1836 map of Greece suggests 
that in the early nineteenth century one of these was the main road to Corinth. 
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name in those days. He swam there following the voices of a 
flight of cranes, and that is how the mountain was named. 
[2] Not far from this spring is an ancient sanctuary: in our 
time portraits of Roman emperors stand in it, with a bronze 
statue of Artemis the Saviour. They say the men from 
Mardonios’s army who were overrunning the Megarid 
wanted to retreat to Mardonios at Thebes, but Artemis 
brought down the night on them as they travelled and they 


6. Strongylion’s Artemis 


missed the road and wandered into the mountains; they shot 
off arrows to see if the enemy were close by and the rocks 
around them whined when they were hit, so they shot more 
and more. In the end they ran out of arrows. Day appeared 
and the Megarians attacked, fighting in regimental armour 
against men without it and not even well off for weapons. It 
was a massacre; this was when they made a statue of Artemis 
the Saviour. There are statues of the Twelve gods here as well, 
said to be by Praxiteles; but Strongylion made the Artemis.?38 

238. Strongylion is the late fifth-century sculptor of the Wooden Horse on 


the Athenian akropolis. His Artemis the Saviour appears on the later coins of 
Megara: the goddess is running with two torches in a short tunic and boots. 
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[3] Beyond this, where you go into the enclosure of Zeus 
they call the Olympicion, there is a shrine worth looking at. 
The statue of Zeus was not finished when the Peloponnesian 
war broke out, and in ravaging the country year by year from 
sea and land, making havoc of private houses as well as public 
possessions, Athens reduced Megara to the last degree of 
weakness. The statue of Zeus has a face of ivory and gold, the 
rest is clay and plaster. They say it was made by Theokos- 
mos,?39 a local-workman, but that Pheidias worked with him. 
Over the head of Zeus there are Seasons and Fates; everyone 
knows that destiny obeys him alone, and that this god 
regulates the seasons as they should be. Behind the shrine lie 
some half-worked wooden carvings; Theokosmos was going 
to finish these with ivory and gold to complete the statue of 
Zeus. [4] In the shrine itself is the bronze beak of a warship 
they claim to have taken from Athens in a battle off Salamis; 
the Athenians agree that they did for a time abandon that 
island to Megara, but Solon wrote an elegy that changed their 
minds, and then they stood to their quarrel and recovered the 
island by fighting and winning.” The Megarians say some 
of their own exiles, whom they call Dorykleioi, went to the 
settlement on Salamis and betrayed the island to Athens. 

[s] Beyond Zeus’s enclosure as you go up to the akropolis, 
which was named after Kar and is still called Karia, you come 
to a shrine of Night-feasting Dionysos, a sanctuary of Aphro- 
dite Turner of Hearts, an oracle of Night, and a shrine of Zeus 
of dust without a roof. The statue of Asklepios is by Bry- 
axis,” and so is the Health. Here is Demeter’s great hall: they 
said that Kar built it when he was king. 


239. Cf. Bk X, 9 (4) and Bk VI, 7 (2). This was in 431 and he was still 
working in 404. Only Pausanias records him. 

240. This famous speech in elegiac couplets (Solon, 2) is quoted by Plutarch, 
Diogenes Laertius, and a commentator on Demosthenes. We have eight lines 
of it. 

241. Bryaxis is a mid fourth-century Athenian sculptor of a certain stiff 
delicacy who worked on the Mausoleum frieze (parts of which are now in the 
British Museum). 
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[r] As you go down from the akropolis on the northern 
side, the memorial of Alkmene stands near the Olympieion. 
They say she was going from Argos to Thebes, and died on 
the way at Megara. The children of Herakles quarrelled: some 
wanted to bring her back to Argos, others on to Thebes. 
Amphitryon and some of Herakles’ children have graves at 
Thebes. The god of Delphi gave an oracle that it would be 
better if they buried Alkmene at Megara. [2] From here our 
local guide led the way to a place he called runous, where 
water once ran from the mountains above the city. Theagenes 
when he was dictator turned this water aside, so he made an 
altar here to Acheloos.*4 [3] Near by is the memorial of 
Hyllos son of Herakles, who fought a duel with the Arkadian 
Echemos; I shall explain elsewhere who this Echemos was 
that killed Hyllos, but Hyllos too is buried at Megara. It 
would be right to call it a march of the children of Herakles 
against the Peloponnese in the reign of Orestes. [4] Not far 
away from Hyllos’s memorial is a shrine of Isis with one-of 
Apollo and Artemis beside it, built by Alkathous so they say, 
when he killed the lion of Kithairon. Euippos the son of King 
Megareus was one of those slaughtered by this lion; his elder 
brother Timalkos died even earlier at the hands of Theseus, 
marching on Aphidna with the Dioskouroi. Megareus offered 
his daughter’s hand and the inheritance of his throne to who- 
ever killed the lion of Kithairon; Alkathous son of Pelops 
tried his hand and overcame the monster. He built this sanctu- 
ary when he was king, to Country Artemis and Country 
Apollo.243 That is what they say. [5] I want to write without 
contradicting the Megarians, but find myself not entirely able 
to do so. I am certain the lion was killed on Kithairon by 
Alkathous, but who wrote that Megareus’s son Timalkos 
went to Aphidna with the Dioskouroi? And how is he sup- 


242. No one knows where RHOUS is. Acheloos is a bull-god with a human 
face and a dripping beard who lives in rivers. There is a splendid fifth-century 
carving of him in amber in the British Museum, and a fine description of him 
in the prologue of Sophokles’ Trachiniai. 

243. This Country Artemis figures on late Megarian coins. 
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posed to have been killed fighting by Theseus when he did 
arrive, when even Alkman; in the song he wrote to the 
Dioskouroi, says they took Athens and brought away The- 
seus’s mother as a prisoner, but Theseus himself was not there? 
And Pindar writes in the same way, how Theseus wanted to 
have kinship with the Dioskouroi through marriage, and in 
the end he went off with Peirithous to bring about the 
legendary match. Any genealogist will see the Megarians are 
being extremely silly, if Theseus was a descendant of Pelops. 
But they know the truth and hide it, simply because they will 
not admit that in the reign of Nisos their city fell, that Nisos’s 
kinsman Megareus succeeded him, and that Megareus’s kins- 
man Alkathous succeeded in his turn, the kinship being by 
marriage in every case. It seems that at the time when Nisos 
had died and affairs were going very badly for the Megarians, 
Alkathous arrived from Elis; my proof of this is his building 
up the wall from the beginning, since the ancient ring-wall 
had been destroyed by the Cretans. 

That is enough on the subject of Alkathous and the lion, 
whether it was on Kithairon or elsewhere that he killed it, 
and then built the shrine of Country Apollo and Country 
Artemis. [6] As you come down from this sanctuary is a 
shrine of the divine hero Pandion. I have already shown that 
Pandion was buried in the cave of the Storm-bird Athene; he 
also has honours in the city of Megara. 

[7] Near Pandion’s shrine is the memorial of Hippolyte; I 
shall record the Megarian legend about her. When the 
Amazons went to war with Athens over Antiope and were 
overpowered by Theseus, most of them died fighting, but 
Antiope’s sister Hippolyte, who was chief at the time, escaped 
with a few of them to Megara. She was in despair about their 
situation after the failure of the expedition, and still more 
about the prospects of getting home safely to Themiskyra; she 
died of grief and they buried her: the memorial stone is shaped 
like the Amazon’s shield. [8] Not far from this is the grave 
of Tereus who married Prokne the daughter of Pandion. The 
Megarians say Tereus was king around Pagai in the Megarid, 
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but I think (and evidence survives to suggest) he was king of 
Daulis, beyond Chaironeia: barbarians once occupied most of 
the modern Greece. When Tereus had done his work against 
Philomela, and the women had worked on Itys, Tereus was 
unable to catch them. He died by suicide in Megara; they dug 
his mound at once; every year they offer him a sacrifice using 
pebbles instead of barley-grains, and this is where the hoopoe 
first appeared.44 But the women went to Athens, and died of 
tears lamenting their sufferings and their revenge; I believe it 
was the birds themselves with their lamenting song that voiced 
that legendary transformation into the nightingale and the 
swallow. 

[1] The Megarians have another akropolis named after 
Alkathous; on the right as you go up to it is the memorial of 
Megareus, who came from Onchestos to fight beside them 
against the Cretan attack. They point out a hearth of the gods 
of “Before Building’, and tell you that Alkathous was the first 
to sacrifice to them, when he was going to begin building the 
wall. Near this hearth is a stone on which they say Apollo 
put his harp when he helped Alkathous with the building. 
Here too you see that Megara belonged to Athens; Alkathous 
apparently sent his daughter with Theseus. When Apollo 
was helping him build the wall, he laid his harp on a stone, 
and if you hit this stone with a pebble it twangs like a struck 
harp-string. [2] I was amazed by this, but still more amazed 
by the colossus of Egypt. In Egyptian Thebes, where you 
cross the Nile to the Reeds, as they call it, I saw a sounding 
statue of a seated figure. Most people call him Memnon, who 
marched into Egypt and as far as Susa out of Aithiopia; on the 
other hand the Thebans say this is not Memnon, but a statue 
of Phamenopha, who lived in their region; I have also heard 


244. The hoopoe is a magic bird of the highest importance, a sun-created 
weather-prophet deeply entangled in legends, folklore, and popular medicine: 
hence his status in Aristophanes’ Birds. In general cf. D’Arcy Thompson, 
Glossary of Greek Birds, pp. 95-100. Hoopoes do, however, nest all over 
Greece, in Antiparos and in Crete, although they are not now as common in 
Greece as in central Asia. They have sometimes bred in Britain. 
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him called Sesostris.245 Kambyses cut it in half; the upper half 
from the head to the middle has been thrown away, but the 
rest is still enthroned, and cries out every day as the sun rises: 
the sound is very like the twang of a broken lyre-string or a 
broken harp-string. 

[3] The Megarians have a senate-house, which they say was 
once the grave of Timalkos, of whom I just denied that he 
was killed by Theseus. [4] A shrine of Athene has been built 


7. Apollo, Artemis, and Leto 


on the crest of the akropolis, with a statue gilded except for 
an ivory face and ivory hands and feet. Another sanctuary has 


245. This Memnon was one of two gigantic monolithic statues at Luxor 
outside the temple of Amenophis III, who js sometimes Phamenoph in inscrip- 
tions; a‘ Mennon’ is any great commemorative monument, hence the confusion 
of Phamenoph’s Mennon with Memnon the son of the Dawn whom Achilles 
killed. There are a number of inscriptions in Greek and Latin on the lowest 
parts of the statue, some by emperors and some even beautiful. All the datable 
inscriptions were made between Nero and Septimus Severus, most of them 
under Hadrian. Strabo (17, 1, 46) says the strange musical note was first heard 
after the upper part of the statue was broken by an earthquake; like Pausanias 
he had visited the site. The odd figure of Sesostris is one of the problems of the 
second book of Herodotos. 
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been made here to Athene of Victory and another to the 
Athene of Ajax. The Megarian sacred officials say nothing 
about it, but I shall record what I suppose happened. Telamon 
the son of Aiakos lived with Periboia the daughter of Alka- 
thous, and I imagine his son Ajax made the statue of Athene 
when he inherited Alkathous’s throne. 

[s] The ancient shrine of Apollo was brick; later the 
emperor Hadrian built it of white stone. The Pythian and 
the Tithe-taker are like Egyptian wooden idols, but the 
Commander looks like work from Aigina; all of them are 
executed in ebony. [6] I once heard a Cypriot, who could 
distinguish the uses of herbs in medicine, claiming that ebony 
has no leaf and no fruit, and is never seen by the sun, but it 
consists of underground roots dug up by the Ethiopians, who 
have men able to find it.246 [7] There is a sanctuary of Dem- 
eter the Law-giver. On the way down is a memorial to 
Kallipolis son of Alkathous. He had an elder son, Ischepolis, 
whom he sent to Meleager to help hunt the monster in 
Aitolia. He died there, and Kallipolis was the first to know of 
his death; he ran up onto the akropolis where his father was 
burning a sacrifice to Apollo, and scattered the wood from 
the altar: Alkathous not having heard of his son’s death 
thought Kallipolis guilty of sacrilege, and in his anger killed 
him where he stood. He beat him over the head with one of 
the scattered logs. 

[8] Along the road to the Prytaneion is the tumulus of Ino, 
with a stone coping round it; some olive trees grow on it. 
The Megarians are the only people in Greece who claim that 
Ino’s dead body was washed up on their coast, and found and 
buried by Kleso and Tauropolis, the daughters of Kleson son 


246. Greck ebony came from India; Herodotos says (3, 97 and 114) that the 
Ethiopians produced it, but Heyd has shown in his Commerce du Levant that 
Ethiopia is an alternative trade-route to the remote East. Ebony is a tropical 
wood of the genus Diospyros, but blackwood, an East Indies rosewood, was 
often sold as cbony in Rome. For the ebony route cf. C. G. F. Simkin, Tradi- 
tional Trade of Asia (1968) and for a more precise study of a closely related 
subject, Miller’s Spice Trade of the Roman Empire (1969). 
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of Lelex; they say they were the first to call her Leukothea and 
to offer her annual sacrifice:?47 

[1] They say Iphigeneia’s tumulus is there too, for she too 
died in Megara. But I have heard a different story about her 
in Arkadia, and I know that in Hesiod’s poem, the Catalogue 
of Women, Iphigeneia does not die, but by the power of 
Artemis she becomes Hekate; and Herodotos fits in with this 
when he says the Taurians near Scythia slaughter shipwrecked 
sailors to a virgin who they say is Iphigeneia the virgin daugh- 
ter of Agamemnon. Adrastos also has honours from the 
Megarians. They claim that he also died among them, bring- 
ing home his army from the taking of Thebes; he died of old 
age and the death of Aigialeus. Also Agamemnon built a 
sanctuary of Artemis when he came to persuade Kalchas who 
lived at Megara to follow him to Troy. [2] In the Prytaneion 
they say Euippos son of Megareus is buried, and Ischepolis son 
of Alkathous. There is a rock near the Prytaneion which they 
call the Calling rock, because when she was wandering in 
search of her daughter, Demeter, as you can believe if you 
wish, called to her from here. Even today the Megarian 
women still re-enact the story. 

There are graves in the city of Megara itself: both the one 
they made for the dead in the Persian war and the Aisymneion 
are shrines of divine heroes. [3] When Agamemnon’s son 
Hyperion the last king of Megara was killed by Sandion in 
greed and arrogance, they decided no longer to have one 
king, but to select governors and obey them in turn. It was 
then that Aisymnos, who was second in reputation to no one 
in Megara, went to the god at Delphi and asked how they 
should prosper. During his answer, the god prophesied the 
Megarians would prosper by making their decisions with the 
majority.48 They took this to refer to the dead, and built 


247. Ino was Athamas’s wife, Kadmos’s daughter, a wicked stepmother. 
Also she nursed Dionysos, was driven mad by Hera, jumped into the sea with 
her son, and became a sea-goddess. By her other name, Leukothea, she sits on 
the Parthenon pediment and is Mater Matuta in Italy, the nursing mother. 

248. A similar oracle had a similar result at Tarentum (Polybios, 8, 30). 
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their council house so that the graves of the heroes were inside 
it. ‘ 
[4] As you go from here to the shrine of the divine hero 
Alkathous, which in my day the Megarians were using to 
keep archives, they said that one place was the memorial of 
Pyrgo, who was Alkathous’s wife before he took Megareus’s 
daughter Euaichme, another the memorial of his daughter 
Iphinoe who died a virgin girl. Girls before their marriage 
traditionally bring pitchers to Iphinoe’s memorial and cut a 
lock of hair on it, just as young girls in Delos used to cut 
theirs to Hekaerge and Opis.749 

[s] By the entrance to the Dionysion is the grave of 
Astykrateia and Manto, daughters of Polyides, the great- 
grandson of Melampous, who came to Megara to purify 
Alkathous from the murder of his son Kallipolis. Their father 
built Dionysos his sanctuary and dedicated a wooden idol, 
which is hidden in our time except for the face, which is what 
appears of it; a satyr standing beside him is by Praxiteles in 
Parian stone. They call him Ancestral Dionysos. Another 
Dionysos, which they call Bushy Dionysos, they say was 
dedicated by Euchenor,?5° Polyides’ grandson. [6] Beyond the 
sanctuary of Dionysos is a shrine of Aphrodite, with a statue 
made of ivory called Aphrodite of Action. This is the most 
ancient in the shrine; Persuasion and the other goddess whom 
they call Pleading are by Praxiteles, but Skopas made Eros and 


249. For this hair-cutting at Delos, cf. Herodotos, 4, 34 and Kallimachos, 
Hymn to Delos, 296-9, and in general Van Gennep’s Rites of Passage. Herodotos 
gives the Delian goddesses different names, but has two young Hyperborean 
girls called Arge and Opis who were buried at Delos and worshipped in a 
quite different way; Kallimachos calls these girls Loxo, Hekaerge, and Oupis 
(292); for another Hellenistic tradition Opis and Hekaergos are men. The 
confusion is unimportant but inextricable. The grave at Delos has been ex- 
cavated. cf. Fontenrose, Cult and Myth of Pyrros at Delphi (California, 1960), 
pl. 19b. 

250. Euchenor the Corinthian was a minor character in the Iliad (13, 663-72) 
and there are obscure traces of a fuller tradition about him. These Homeric 
dedications in temples were not uncommon and were often inscribed (Hero- 
dotos, 5, 59-61; Athenaios, 231-2; Dion. Hal., Ant., I, 51, 1; Diod., 4, 56). 
cf. also the Hellenistic forgeries in the chronicle of Lindos. 
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Desire and Sex, if the names differ in the same way as the 
statues. Near the shriné of Aphrodite is a sanctuary of Fortune, 
she too by Praxiteles, and in the shrine near by Lysippos made 
the Muses and the bronze Zeus.?5! 

[7] The Megarians have a grave of Koroibos; the epic 
legend about him which I shall give here is the same as at 
Argos. When Krotopos was king of Argos his daughter 
Psamathe had a child by Apollo; she was kept under strong- 
armed control by her father and abandoned the child out of 
terror, but Krotopos’s sheep-dogs came across it and killed it. 
Apollo sent Punishment to the city of Argos, and Punishment 
snatched the children from their mothers until in goodwill to 
Argos Koroibos killed Punishment. When the murder was 
done, and another plague had descended on them in place of 
the first, Koroibos went willingly to Delphi to pay the god 
his penalty for the murder of Punishment. The Pythian 
priestess would not allow him to return to Argos: she told 
him to take and carry a tripod from the sanctuary, and wher- 
ever it dropped he was to build a temple of Apollo, and to 
settle there. The tripod dropped on Crane Mountain, slipping 
before he could catch it: and on the spot he started the village 
of TRIPODISKOI.?52 

The grave of Koroibos is in the market-place of Megara. 
An elegy ?53 has been engraved telling about Psamathe, and 
about Koroibos himself, and in fact the memorial over the 
grave is Koroibos murdering Punishment. These are the oldest 
stone statues in Greece, so far as I know. 

[1] Orsippos, who won a foot-race at Olympia running 
naked at a time when athletes used to wear loincloths in the 


251. Lysippos was a brilliant, popular, and prolific sculptor of the late fourth 
century, but not one of his statues has survived. Skopas was an earlier fourth- 
century sculptor who survived to work on the Mausoleum; his figures tended 
to the realistic and the violent. The big grey marble pedestal of Lysippos’s 
statues has been found. 

252. Frazer believed he knew where Tripodiskoi was; he seems to mean the 
modern Derveni, but I am not clear whether he was right. 

2$3. This jejune and anonymous poem is in the Palatine Anthology, 7, 
154. i 
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old style, is buried near Koroibos.25+ They say that later as a 
war commander he cut off some territory from neighbouring 
peoples. I think he meant his loincloth to come off at Olym- 
pia, knowing that a naked man runs more easily than one in a 
loin-cloth. [2] As you go down from the market-place by the 
Straight road, on your right is a sanctuary of Protective 
Apollo, but you have to turn a little off the road to find it. It 
has an interesting Apollo, and the Artemis and Leto and other 
statues are by Praxiteles.?55 [3] In the ancient training~grounds 
near the gates of the Nymphs is a stone shaped like a small 
pyramid; they call it Karian Apollo and the goddesses of 
childbirth have a sanctuary here. 

[4] All this was the exhibition that the city offered; but if 
you go down to the port, which in our day is still called 
Nisaia, you find a sanctuary of Demeter Holding the Beast; 
one of the explanations of this title is that the first breeders of 
sheep and goats in this country named her Beast-carrying 
Demeter. One may suppose the roof of the temple has fallen 
in from old age. [5] There is another akropolis here also called 
Nisaia; as you go down from it towards the sea is the mem- 
orial of Lelex, the son of Poseidon, and of Libya who they say 
came) here from Egypt to be king. Offshore from Nisaia 
stands the small island of mrnoa,256 where the Cretan fleet 
stood kt anchor in the war against Minos. 

[6] The Megarian mountains border on Boiotia, and con- 
tain the two cities of PAGAI and AIGOSTHENA.?57 If you turn 


254. A very late copy of an engraved verse epitaph on Orsippos was found 
in the eighteenth century at Megara: four of its six verses are quoted by the 
ancient commentary on Thukydides, I, 6. The epitaph is Hellenistic. 

255. Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner (Numismatic Commentary on Pausanias) 
recognized a “more or less free’ copy of this group on a Megarian coin of 
Roman date in the Athens National Museum. The obelisk of the Karian 
Apollo also occurs on Megarian coins. 

256. This is not Pachi or Pachaki but has become a peninsula that joins the 
mainland at the straits of Salamis. In the time of Thukydides the island and 
mainland could communicate by a bridge over a marsh; Strabo simply calls it a 
headland, as nowadays it is. 

257. PAGAT is at ALEPOCHORI on the Corinthian gulf, a village ignored by 
guidebooks but beginning to be a resort. A road runs straight through the ruins 
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aside a little from the highroad to Pagai, you can see a rock 
peppered all over with arrows that the Persians once shot 
during the night. [7] At Pagai a bronze statue of Artemis 
Saviour survived that was worth seeing; it was equal in size 
to the one at Megara and shaped the same. A shrine of the 
divine hero Adrastos son of Aigialeus is here. In the second 
expedition of Argos against Thebes, he was killed at Glisas in 
the first battle, and his kinsman brought him to be buried at 
Pagai in the Megarid. His tumulus is still called the Aigialeion. 

[8] At Aigosthena is a sanctuary of Melampous with a 
smallish man carved on a stone; they sacrifice to Melampous 
and hold a festival every year.?58 They say he gives no oracles 
even through dreams. There was something else I heard in a 
Megarian village called Erenea: that Kadmos’s daughter 
Autonoe,?5 in great grief at the legendary death of Aktaion 
and the misfortunes of her whole father’s house, left Thebes 
and came here to live, and Autonoe’s tomb is in this 
village. 

[9] One of the tombs on the way from Megara to Corinth 
is that of the Samian fluteplayer Telephanes, built they say by 
Philip of Macedon’s daughter Kleopatra. There is also a 
memorial of Kar, originally a tumulus, later decorated through 


of its walls. Pagai is a small-scale version of AIGOSTHENA, which is PORTO 
GERMANO, further north on the same coast, and has magnificent, very high 
fourth-century fortress walls, shipyards, and scattered ruins of every kind. 
Some of the tottering Hellenistic towers in the islands (Kea and Naxos) may 
be higher still, but the walls of Aigosthena are among the most impressive 
ancient fortifications that have survived in Greece. It was apparently an Athenian 
naval base on the Corinthian gulf. 

258. Melampous is an unknown country god: he cured madness just as the 
nymphs inflicted it, and had a kind of hellebore named after him. We know 
from inscriptions only that he was a god, with a god’s sacrifices, and that he 
had his festival and sanctuary. Nilsson (Griechische Feste, 1906, p. 460) treats 
him as no more than an unknown divine hero, but his local status seems to 
have been higher. 

259. Autonoe’s brother Aktaion was killed by his own hounds, her father 
and mother turned into snakes, and she herself was one of the women Dionysos 
maddened into tearing King Pentheus to pieces. 
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a divine oracle with shell stone.26° Nowhere in Greece but in 
Megara do you find shell stone, and a lot of building in the 
city has been done with it. It is extremely white, softer than 
any other, and has sea-shells all the way through it. That is 
what the stone is like. [10] They say the road named after 
Skiron and still called Skironian was first made passable for an 
active man by Skiron when he was war commander of 
Megara; but the emperor Hadrian had it made so broad and 
convenient that chariots can drive along it in opposite 
directions. 

[11] There are stories about the rocks sticking up particu- 
larly where the road narrows. The legend of the Molourian 
rock is that Ino threw herself into the sea from it holding her 
younger son Melikertes; Learchos the elder son was killed by 
his father. The legend speaks of Athamas murdering his son in 
madness, or else in irrepressible passion against Ino and her 
children, when he saw behind the famine at Orchomenos and 
the apparent death of Phrixos, not the hand of the gods but 
the machinations of the step-mother Ino; she fled, and threw 
herself and her son into the sea from the Molourian rock: but 
they say the boy was carried away by a dolphin6 to the 
isthmus of Corinth, and, among the honours paid to Melikert- 
es under his new name Palaimon, the Isthmian games are 
consecrated to him. [12] People believed the Molourian rock 
was holy to Leukothea and Palaimon, but they think the rocks 
beyond it are under a curse, because Skiron lived among 


260. A particular variety of limestone from Geraneia; cf. Philippson, Die 
Griechischen Landschaften, I, 3, p. 951. It seems that the Turkish minaret built 
beside the Parthenon when the Parthenon was a mosque was built of this 
stone. 

261. Dolphins are stranger and more wonderful than we used to believe; they 
like human company, hate sharks, and resent corrupted bodies. Jt was believed 
by American sailors during the Second World War that when ships were 
torpedoed off Florida the dolphins would clean the sea by pushing the corpses 
of sailors into currents that would wash them onto the beach. To my certain 
knowledge living men or boys have received playful shoves from a dolphin in 
the sea. The speed and intelligence of dolphins are more striking than any myth 
or fiction. 
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them, who used to throw passing strangers into the sea. There 
was a tortoise swimming “bélow the rocks ready to take 
everyone who was thrown down. Except for size and the 
shape of their feet, the sea tortoises are like land tortoises, but 
they have flippers like seals.262 But justice came full circle, and 
Skiron was thrown by Theseus into the same sea. [13] On the 
topmost point of the mountain is a shrine of Zeus the 
Thrower; they say, when there was once a drought in Greece, 
Aiakos sacrificed in Aigina according to something in an 
oracle to Zeus of All Greece ... threw it and so Zeus was 
called Thrower. There are also statues of Aphrodite, Apollo, 
and Pan. [14] Further on you come to the memorial of 
Eurystheus; they say he fled from Attica after the battle with 
the children of Herakles and was killed here by Iolaos.263 
Where you come down from this road is a sanctuary of 
Latoan Apollo, and beyond it the boundary of Megara with 
Corinth, where they say that Hyllos son of Herakles fought 
a duel with Echemos the Arkadian. 


262. This could be the hawksbill turtle, who eats fish and shellfish. The 
creature on the early coins of Aigina is (in my view) not a land tortoise but a 
turtle. There is a fearful semi-human Greek turtle carved in amber in the 
British Museum. All the Greek tortoise myths one can think of are savage: the 
invention of the lyre by the child Hermes, the death of Aischylos, and a rather 
frightening children’s rhyme in which someone’s father is lost in the sea. There 
is evidence of pet hedgehogs in antiquity, but I know none of pet tortoises, 
although ! have once seen an early fifth-century Boiotian terracotta tortoise for 
sale in Athens. 

263. There were several traditions about the dead body of Eurystheus; one 
was that his dead and mutilated head was buried at Marathon below the spring 
Makaria, and that this buried head protected Attica. There were exactly similar 
spring legends and buricd-head legends in medieval Wales. The head of St 
Andrew which was associated with a well at Patrai is suspiciously like these 
cases. 


‘BOOK T, 
CORINTH AND THE ARGOLID 


[1] The territory of coriNTH is part of the Argive territory 1 
which took its name from Korinthos. I never knew anyone 
maintain with much enthusiasm that Korinthos is a son of 
Zeus, except that most Corinthians say so. Eumelos! of the 
Bacchidai as they are called, who is supposed to have written 
the poetry, says in his Corinthian history, if he really did write 
it, that Ephyra daughter of Okeanos first settled in this country, 
and then Marathon son of Epopeus (the grandson of the Sun) 
ran away from the lawless violence of his father and lived on 
the coast of Attica: when his father died he came to the 
Peloponnese and dealt out sovereignty to his children, then 
went back again to Attica, but Asopia and Ephyraia took new 
names from Sikyon and Korinthos. 

[2] Not one of the Corinthians of antiquity still lives in 
Corinth; instead there are colonists sent from Rome. It hap- 
pened through the Achaian League. Corinth belonged to the 
League and took part in the war against Rome started by 
Kritolaos as commander-in-chief; he pushed not only the 
Achaians into rebellion but even the majority of Greeks out- 
side the Peloponnese. When the Romans won the war they 
took away the armour and weapons of all Greece and the walls 
of every walled city, and Mummius, the Roman general in the 
field, systematically devastated Corinth; later they say it was 
recolonized under Caesar.3 


1. Eumelos was supposed to be an ancient epic poet in about the mid eighth 
century. His Corinthiaca is quoted on a point of genealogy in an ancient com- 
mentary on Apollonios of Rhodes (I, 146) and Clement of Alexandria couples 
him with Akousilaos as author of a prose version of Hesiod. Pausanias thought 
the only attribution one could make to him was the hymn to the Delian Apollo, 
There is an excellent discussion of Eumelos in G. L. Huxley’s Greek Epic 
Poetry (1969). 

2. In the forties of the second century B.C. Corinth fell in 146. 

3. By Julius Caesar in 44 B.C. 
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[3] KROMYON, named after Kromos, son of Poseidon, is 
part of Corinthian territory.* Here Phaia the sow was reared: 
one of the legendary labours of Theseus was against her. 
Further on, the pine tree by the beach was still alive in my 
time, and there was an altar of Melikertes. This is where they 
say the boy was carried by the dolphin. Sisyphos found him 
lying here and buried him on the isthmus; he founded the 
Isthmian games for him. [4] The beginning of the isthmus is 
where the robber, Sinis, used to bend pine trees to the ground, 
and then let them fly with anyone he could beat in a fight tied 
onto them: each of the pine trees dragged at the tied man, and, 
as the man was equally secured and neither of the ropes would 
give, he was split in two. Sinis perished in the same way him- 
self at the hand of Theseus. Theseus cleared the villains from 
the road between Troizen and Athens, doing away with the 
whole list of those I have mentioned, and also Periphetes at 
holy Epidauros; he was supposed to be a son of Hephaistos 
and used to fight with a bronze mace. l 

[s] The 1sTHMUS OF CORINTH touches the sea at Kenchreai 
on one side and Lechaion at the other, but it makes all the 
country inland part of mainland Greece. The attempt to make 
the Peloponnese an island was abandoned during the digging 
through of the isthmus; you can see clearly where they started 
to dig: they had not yet started on the rock.5 The Peloponnese 
is still as continental as nature intended. When Alexander 
wanted to cut through Mimas® it was his only unsuccessful 


4. Kromyon is HAGIOS THEODOROS, which used to be deeply littered 
with the ruins of antiquity, almost all of which have now disappeared. In the 
seventeenth century there was a classical building twelve feet high and twenty 
feet square, with some relief carvings, and as late as the 1850s there were very 
interesting remains. 

5. Work was started under Nero, though the idea had often been entertained 
before. Digging started from the west and can still be made out at the western 
entrance to the modern canal, which follows the same line. It seems not to have 
been noticed that this is exactly aligned not on the lighthouse but on the sanc- 
tuary at PERACHORA. The work was abandoned not because it reached rock 
but because Nero went back to Rome and then died. 

6. Mimas is a massif opposite Chios now called Bos Dagh. The Knidians, 
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undertaking, and the Pythian priestess stopped the Knidians 
from digging through the isthmus of Knidos: how difficult it 
is for human beings to force what the gods determine. [6] Here 
is a legend which not only the Corinthians tell about their 
country, but I think the Athenians first invented as a piece of 
agerandisement about Attica. Poseidon and the Sun were 
quarrelling over the country, and Briareos decided the quarrel, 
giving Poseidon the isthmus and thereabouts and the Sun the 
peak above the city. 

So they say the isthmus belongs to Poseidon; [7] you should 
sec the theatre and the white stone stadium. As you go into 
the sanctuary,’ there are portrait statues of athletes who won 
at the Isthmian games, and some pine trees in a line, mostly 
growing straight up. The temple itself is no higher than the 
trees; there are bronze Tritons standing on it. In the front of 
the temple there are two Poseidons, an Amphitrite, and a Sea, 
all bronze; inside Herod of Athens? in our own day has dedi- 
cated a team of four gilded horses with ivory hooves; there are 
two golden Tritons beside them, ivory from the flanks: 
Amphitrite and Poseidon are standing in the chariot, and the 
boy Palaimon upright on a dolphin, all this of ivory and gold. 
The plinth where the chariot stands has the Sea in the centre, 
holding up the child Aphrodite, with the Nercids on either 
side; I know of altars to them elsewhere in Greece, and en- 
closed ground consecrated to them on foreshores, where 


who were then living to the east of their later and stronger city, were frightened 
of Persia (Herodotes, 1, 174) and wanted to cut through Bencik. 

7. This sanctuary is the valley leading down to the modern ISTHMIA, south 
of the canal, between the ruins of Justinian’s wall and of the cyclopean wall. 
The trees sound like pinus maritima: but was that so uncommon, and is there no 
possibility of a special local pine like the Kephallonian fir which was famous far 
away from Kephallonia? A number of pieces of the temple have been found; 
it was an early Doric temple and is apparently represented on coins. The 
sanctuary was extensive and its continuous strategic importance has compli- 
cated its archaeological history. 

8. Herod of Athens was a rich, sparkling, and highly influential figure of this 
age, whose life was written with affection by Philostratos; he was an homme de 
lettres, and perhaps the last great patron of ancient art to have good taste. 
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Achilles is honoured.’ Doto has a sanctuary holy to her at 
Gabala where a dress still survives that Greek legend claims 
Eriphyle got for betraying her son Alkmaion.!° [8] The 
children of Poseidon and Tyndareus are also worked on the 
plinth, since they too are saviours of ships and of men at sea. 
They also have a statue of Calm and the Sea, and a horse like 
a sea-monster from below the breast, and Ino and Bellerophon 
and the horse Pegasos. 


8. Palaimon Lying on Dolphin 


[1] Inside the ring-wall on the left is the shrine of Palaimon 
which has statues of Poseidon, Leukothea, and Palaimon him- 
self.!! There is another also, called the Holy place, with a way 
down to it underground, where they say Palaimon is hidden. 


9. This ‘on foreshores’ is an emendation by Preller of a corrupt word in the 
manuscripts, but it may fit the harbours named after Achilles at Tainaros and in 
Skyros. 

10. Doto was a Nereid; Gabala was a coastal town in Syria; Eriphyle was 
bribed with a necklace to send her husband with the seven heroes who marched 
on Thebes, and (in this story) with a dress to send her son with their seven 
successors. 

11. This shrine was an Ionic rotunda with a domed roof decorated with 
dolphins, on a big rusticated base with a door below it. It appears on a number 
of Roman coins. Palaimon is the unnamed god Kallimachos refers to in his 
epinikion for Sosibios (fr. 384, 9 f.). Pfeiffer wrongly suggests Poseidon. 
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Any Corinthian or foreigner who swears an oath there can 
never escape his oath by any machination. [2] There is an 
altar they call the ancient sanctuary of the Kyklopes, where 
they sacrifice to the Kyklopes. They say that Neleus died at 
Corinth of an illness, and was buried on the isthmus, but I 
doubt whether one would look for the graves of Neleus and 
Sisyphos if one had read Eumelos; he says Sisyphos refused to 


9. Kenchreai Harbour with Poseidon 


show the tomb of Neleus even to Nestor, it had to be known 
to absolutely no one: Sisyphos himself was butied on the 
isthmus, and only a few Corinthians knew his grave even then. 
The Isthmian games did not lapse even when Mummius 
devastated Corinth; as long as the city was uninhabited Sikyon 
took over the games, and when Corinth was resettled this 
honour came back to the present settlers. 

[3] They have applied to the coastal Corinthians the names 
of Leche and Kenchria, legendary children of Peirene and 
Poseidon. (In the Great Eoiai Peirene is a daughter of Oibalos.)!? 
In LECHAION is a sanctuary of Poseidon with a bronze statue, 

12. The Great Eoiai is a Hesiodic catalogue poem named after a recurring 


formal phrase that means ‘just as’. The relationships of these minor genealogical 
figures are insignificant. 
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and on the road to Kenchreai from the isthmus there is a 
shrine of Artemis with an ancient wooden idol. InKENCHREAI 
is a shrine of Aphrodite with a stone statue, beyond it by the 
sea-wall a bronze of Poseidon,!3 and on the other side of the 
harbour sanctuaries of Asklepios and Isis.1* Opposite Kench- 
reai is Helen’s Bath: a strong stream of water runs into the 
sea from a rock and it looks as if the sea were beginning to 
boil.1s 

[4] There are memorials along the road up to Corinth; 
Diogenes of Sinope, whom Greeks call ‘the Dog’, is buried 
by the gate.!© A cypress grove called KRANEION grows in 
front of the city. Here is Bellerophon’s enclosure, the shrine of 


13. The harbour of Kenchreai and this statue appear on a Corinthian coin of 
Antoninus Pius. Kenchreai was an important and extensive town; the harbour 
is still visible though most of it is under water. But the site of Lechaion is 
impressive only in its melancholy. The inner harbour can be traced as a series 
of black, reedy lagoons and there are small remains of two jetties and a canal. 
The temple of Artemis near Kenchreai is almost certainly the one that can be 
traced on either side of the main road north of Kenchreai, on a hilltop where 
the road goes through a deep cutting. Its existence was unknown until the 
road was made; I found it only in 1970 while exploring the limits of Ken- 
chreai, had I not skimped this job four years earlier the temple could have been 
excavated before the road went through the middle of it. Kenchreai is men- 
tioned by St Paul (Rom, 16, 2). 

14. This is presumably the Isis of Apuleius, the goddess whose statue he 
describes in attractive terms in the vision in Book Eleven of the Golden Ass, 
before his initiation. The temple has been excavated but its ruins are under a 
foot or two of water. The temple was burnt apparently during redecorations, 
and some fine Egyptian glass panels have been recovered still in their carbonized 
crates; One of them was a portrait of Homer with an astonishing similarity to 
a Byzantine Christ. 

15. Helen’s Bath, later called the MILL, was much visited by nineteenth- 
century travellers. Dr Fiedler took the temperature of the water and observed 
sea-anemones. The spring now serves a tiny modern hot~bathing hut on the 
beach. The ancient stones are still easy to see; there is also the ruin of a massive 
Roman or Byzantine construction. 

16. ‘Cynic’ means ‘doggish’; Diogenes ‘the Dog’ because he lived in a ‘ 
storage pot like a kennel and uttered savage criticisms of the human race. 
Cynic philosophers are named after him; they were uncompromising and anti- 
social, but vociferous and eloquent. Many of the polemic works of the early 
Christians derive from them. He died in the late fourth century and at once 
became legendary. 
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Black Aphrodite, and the grave of Lais, whose monument is 
a lioness holding a ram in its front paws. Another so-called 
monument of Lais is in Thessaly; she was in love with 
Hippostratos in Thessaly. They say she was originally a girl 
from Hykara in Sicily, captured by the Athenians under 
Nikias and sold to Corinth, where she was much more 
beautiful than any other prostitute of her generation. The 


10. Lioness with Ram on Column 


Corinthians were so wonderstruck by her that they still dispute 
her now.*7 [5] What calls for discussion in the city is of course 
the remnants of antiquity, but also and more extensively the 
product of the later flowering. In the MARKET-PLACE, where 
most of the sanctuaries are, is Ephesian Artemis, and some 
wooden idols of Dionysos gilded except for their faces, which 


17. The lioness with the ram on a Doric column is a recurring Corinthian 
coin-type. Lais’s grave, like the other aspects of her career, was much discussed 
in late antiquity. Her epitaph in Thessaly was this: 


I keep Lais 

of the city of the athlete Korinthos 
she was more glittering 

than the clear water-spring of Peirene. 
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are picked out in a red oil.!8 They call him the Looser, or 
Baccheios. [6] I will repeat what they say about these idols. 
In his violent arrogance against Dionysos, Pentheus committed 
the final outrage of going to Kithairon to spy on the women, 
and climbing into a tree to see what they were doing. But they 
caught him, dragged him down and tore him living limb from 
limb. Afterwards, so the Corinthians say, the Pythian priestess 
prophesied they must find the tree and worship it just like the 
god: so they made it into these images. [7] There is also a 
shrine of Fortune: a standing statue of Parian stone; beside it 
is a sanctuary of all the gods. Near by a spring-house has been 
built with a bronze Poseidon there and a dolphin under 
Poseidon’s feet squirting out water. There is also a bronze 
Klarian Apollo and a statue of Aphrodite by Hermogenes of 
Kythera. There are two statues of Hermes, both standing 
bronzes, one of which has a shrine. Even the statues of Zeus 
are in the open air; one has no title, one they call Zeus of the 
Underworld, and the third Zeus the All-highest. 

[1] In the middle of the market-place is a bronze Athene; 
the Muses are represented on the plinth. Over beyond the 
market-place isa SHRINE OF OCTAVIA the sister of Augustus, 
the Roman emperor after Caesar, who founded modern 
Corinth.19 

[2] As you leave the market-place on the road for Lechaion 
you pass through a formal entrance with gilded chariots on it, 
one carrying Phaithon, the other his father the Sun. A little 
further than the formal entrance is a bronze Herakles on your 
right as you go out of town, [3] and behind him is the entrance 


18. These crimson-faced gods, who Frazer believed had originally been 
blooded like fox hunters, are peculiarly Roman (cf. Pliny, N.H., 33, 111, and 
35, 157, and Servius on Vergil, Ec.,6,22; 10,27). Painted statues were extremely 
common in Greece, but that is another matter. For Dionysos with a vermilion 
face, cf. Bk VII, 26 (4) and Bk VIII, 39 (6); it was supposed to represent 
wine-stains. 

19. This was featured on early coins of the restored colony, with a legible 
inscription of GENT. IULI or CAESAR or AUGUSTUS on the frieze below the 
pediment. The archway to Lechaion with its chariot was featured on the copper 
coinage of a slightly later period. $ 
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to the water of PEIRENE.?° They say of it that Peirene was a 
human being who by her weeping became a water-spring: 
she was wailing for Kenchrias her son whom Artemis killed 
by accident. The spring has been ornamented with white stone 
and chambers constructed like grottoes, from which the water 
runs out to the basin in the open air; the water is sweet to 
drink and they say Corinthian bronze is dipped in it red-hot, 


11. Arch and Chariot 


since bronze ... is not found at Corinth.?! There is also a 
statue of Apollo at Peirene and a ring-wall with a picture of 
Odysseus’s heroic deed against the suitors. 

[4] As you go on along the straight road to Lechaion, you 
come to a seated bronze Hermes, with a ram standing beside 
him, because Hermes is the god who seems to have most 
interest in flocks and to increase them, as Homer says in the 


Iliad: 


20. Peirene was decorated in the middle ages with a splendid set of Byzantine 
columns, and survived as the private garden of the Turkish Bey. The excava- 
tions at Corinth have been extensive and Peirene can be seen in a context of the 
whole city. 

21. ‘Dipped’ probably implies a change of colour. 
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of Troy whom Hermes loved and gave him wealth.22 


As for the story about Hermes and the ram told during the 
mystery of the Mother, I know it but will not tell it.23 Behind 
the statue of Hermes there are Poseidon and Leukothea with 
Palaimon on his dolphin. [5] Corinth has plenty of BaTHs, 
some publicly constructed and one put up by the emperor 
Hadrian. The best known of them is near Poseidon. It was 
built by a Spartan, Eurykles, and among his ornamental stone- 
work he used the stone they quarry at Krokeai in Sparta.?4 
Poseidon with a hunting Artemis beside him stands on the left 
of the entrance. A great number of public fountains have been 
constructed all over the city, as they have abundant streams 
and also Hadrian’s aqueduct from Stymphalos; the best foun- 
tain to see is by the statue of Artemis: Bellerophon stands over 
it and the water comes rushing through the hoof of Pegasos. 

If you leave the market-place by another road towards 
Sikyon you can see a temple and a bronze statue of Apollo 
on your right, and a little further off, GLAUKE’s SPRING.25 
They say she threw herself into it thinking this water cured 


22. Iliad, 14, 490. This bronze Hermes appears on Corinthian copper coins, 
sometimes in a temple. 

23. Frazer thought it was an obscene story told by Clement of Alexandria 
(Protrept., 2, 13) which is not about Hermes but about Zeus. 

24. This is the wonderful green lapis lacedaemonicus with dark green speckles, 
the ancient source of which was rediscovered a few years ago. It is one of the 
few ancient marbles to have been sccurely identified. Eurykles was a rich 
Spartan of the time of Augustus who made a lot of money at the court of 
King Herod in Jerusalem. The BaTHs have been found. There seem to be two 
Eurykles of the same family in different generations and it is not quite certain 
whether Pausanias has the right one. 

25. This is surely the archaic TEMPLE OF APOLLO of which a few big 
ruined columns are still standing. Since it survived from the old Corinth, there 
are several possible reasons for his passing it so casually; in his time it was 
reroofed and smothered in Roman stucco — but today this is certainly the most 
impressive Corinthian monument. GLAUKE’S SPRING is on the left, beyond an 
unidentified temple in a colonnaded court. Its basins are archaic and cut in 
rock, but it was not as distinguished a water-spring as Peirene. Glauke was 
Jason’s bride who was burnt by a poisoned dress from Medea. 
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Medea’s poisons. [6] The op E10 has been erected beyond this 
spring, and beside it is a memorial to the children of Medea: 
they were called Mermeros and Pheres, and the Corinthians 
are said to have stoned them to death for the presents they 
brought to Glauke. Because of this violent and wicked murder 
they brought death on the infant children of Corinth until 
annual sacrifices to them were instituted by a divine oracle, 
and a monument was raised to Terror. This survives to our 
time, the portrait of a frightening woman. Since the Romans 
devastated Corinth and the ancient Corinthians perished, the 
old local sacrifices are no longer a tradition, nor do the boys 
cut their hair for Medea’s daughters or wear black clothes. [7] 
Medea went to Athens at that time and lived with Aigeus, but 
then she was caught scheming against Theseus and fled from 
Athens: she went to what was then called Aria and granted that 
people the name of Medes; they say the son she took with her 
when she fled to the Arians was by Aigeus, and called Medos, 
though Hellanikos calls him Polyxenos and says his father was 
Jason. The Greeks have a poem called Naupaktia?7 in which 
Jason moves to Corfu from Iolkos after the death of Pelios, 
and his elder son Mermeros is slaughtered by a lioness out 
hunting on the mainland opposite; but about Pheres nothing 
is recorded. Kinaithon the Spartan, who also wrote genealo- 
gical poetry, says Jason had by Medea Medeios and a daughter 
Eriopis, but he too writes nothing more about the children:?28 
[8] Eumelos said the Sun gave the Asopian country to Aloeus 
and the Ephyraian country to Aietes, who went off to Kolchoi 
and left the country to Bounos, the son of Hermes and 
Alkidameia: but when Bounos died Aloeus’s son Epopeus took 
sovereignty over the Ephyraians as well. Later when Korinthos 
son of Marathon left no son, the Corinthians sent for Medea 

26. Hellanikos was a fifth-century polymath from Mitylene much criticized 
by ancient and modern historians. He was interested in myths and local 
genealogies, and made an attempt at chronological history. 

27. From its tiny surviving fragments this seems to have been a fine, strong, 
genuinely primitive poem. 

28. Kinaithon is known only from a few references in Pausanias and one 
mention in a commentary on Homer (Schol. Ven. A., Il., 3, 175). 
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from Iolkos, and gave her the throne; through her Jason was 
king in Corinth: Medea bore children, but as each was born 
she took it to Hera’s sanctuary to bury it, thinking’ that 
buried there they would become immortal.?9 In the end she 
found her hope unfulfilled and she was caught by Jason: he 
refused to forgive her, and sailed away to Iolkos; she too left 
the country, and handed over the throne to Sisyphos. 

[1] That is what I have read about it. Not far from the monu- 
ment is a sanctuary of Athene of the Bridle; they say Athene 
was the goddess who specially helped Bellerophon in his 
achievements, particularly by presenting him with Pegasos, 
whom she mastered first and herself put the bit into the horse’s 
mouth. This statue is wooden, but the face, hands, and feet are 
of white stone. [2] I am convinced, like everyone else who 
reads Homer with any attention, that Bellerophon did not 
reign absolutely but was under Proitos of Argos. When 
Bellerophon had gone away to live in Lycia, the Corinthians 
were still subjects of the masters of Argos or Mycenae; they 
produced no commander of their own in the Trojan war, but 
joined the expedition in a regiment of Myceneans and other- 
subjects of Agamemnon. [3] Bellerophon’s father Glaukos was 
not the only son of Sisyphos; there was Ornytion, and Almos 
and Thersander as well. Phokos, who was supposed to be 
Poseidon’s son, was the son of Ornytion. He went to settle at 
Tithorea in Phokis as it now is, but Omytion’s younger son 
Thoas stayed on at Corinth. He was the great-grandfather of 
Doridas and Hyanthidas, who were reigning when Dorians 
attacked Corinth under Aletes, the great-great-grandson of 
Herakles. Doridas and Hyanthidas surrendered the throne to 
Aletes and stayed on, but the Corinthian people were beaten 
in a battle by the Dorians and fled. [4] Aletes and his descend- ` 
ants reigned for five generations until Bacchis, then the Bac- 


29. The word I have translated as ‘bury’ could simply mean ‘hide away’. 
For the death and resurrection of buried children, cf. Persson, Religion of Greece 
in Prehistoric Times, pp. 9-24. It is hard to avoid the conclusion that these two 
Corinthian child-murder stories, taken together with the death of Kleobis and 
Biton at the Argive Heraion, must arise from ritual murder. 
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chidai who were named after him for five more, until Telestes, 
whom Arieus and Perantas killed because of a quarrel; there 
were no more kings but presidents from among the Bacchidai, 
governing by the year, until the Bacchidai were thrown out 
by the dictator Kypselos, a descendant of Melas. When 
Melas came from Gonousse above Sikyon to the war against 
Corinth with the Dorians,. Aletes at the time ordered him by 
the god’s veto to go elsewhere in Greece, but later on accepted 
him as a settler, mistaking the meaning of the oracle. 

Those were my discoveries about the kings of Corinth. 
[s] The sanctuary of Athene of the Bridle is by the THEATRE 
with a naked wooden idol of Herakles beside it which they 
say is by Daidalos. The works of Daidalos are rather clumsy 
to look at, but they have a very strong sense of something 
divine. Over the theatre is a sanctuary of Zeus Capitolius as 
they say in Latin; in Greek one would say Zeus Supreme. [6] 
The ancient training-ground with the SPRING LERNA is not 
far from this theatre. There are colonnades and benches 
standing around it to refresh you in the summer season. By 
this training-ground there are shrines of the gods Zeus and 
Asklepios.3! The statues of Asklepios and Health are of white 
stone, but Zeus is in bronze. 

[7] AKROCORINTH is the crest of the mountain over the 
city; Briareos gave it to the Sun in his arbitration, and the 
Corinthians say the Sun gave it to Aphrodite. On the way up 
to Akrocorinth there are enclosures of Isis, one called Pelagian 
Isis, the other Egyptian Isis, and two of Sarapis, one of them 
Sarapis in Canopus. Beyond these, altars have been constructed 
to the Sun, and there is a sanctuary of Necessity and Violence, 
which their tradition forbids them to enter. Above it is a shrine 
of the Mother of gods, and a stone block and throne. The shrine 


30. Kypselos at least is a matter of history; cf. Herodotos, $, 92. He reigned 
from 657. 

31. The water-cisterns and the SHRINE OF ASKLEPIOS have been excavated. 
It has produced a number of terracotta dedications of parts of the body. There 
are a few column-bases a little nearer the city which may belong to the old 
training-grounds. 
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of the Fates and Demeter and the Maid have no statues on 
show. The sanctuary of Bounaian Hera, so called because it 
was founded by Bounas son of Hermes, is also here.3? 

Up on top of Akrocorinth is a SHRINE OF APHRODITE. 
The statues are Aphrodite Armed, and the Sun, and Eros with 
a Bow. [1] They say the SPRING BEHIND THE TEMPLE®3 is 
the bribe Asopos gave to Sisyphos; Sisyphos knew it was Zeus 
who carried off Asopos’s daughter Aigina, and refused to tell 
when Asopos asked, until he had water on Akrocorinth. 
Asopos paid up and Sisyphos told him the truth, and, if you 
like to believe it, he pays the penalty of telling in Hades. I 
heard it said this was Peirene and the water in the city runs 
down from it. [2] But Asopos begins from Phliasia, flows 
through Sikyonia, and runs down into the sea there. The 
Phliasians say Asopos’s daughters are Korkyra and Aigina and 
Thebe; the islands of Scheria and Oinone took new names 
from Korkyra and Aigina, the city below Kadmeia took one 
from Thebe. The Thebans disagree; they claim that Thebe 
was the daughter of Boiotian Asopos not Phliasian Asopos. 
Besides this, Phliasians and Sikyonians both say the water is 
foreign and not local to them: they maintain that the Maiander 
runs from Kelainai through Phrygia and Caria to the sea at 
Miletos, comes to the Peloponnese, and creates Asopos. I 
know another story like this from Delos, that the water they 
call Inopos comes from the Nile. And the story is that the 
Nile itself is really the Euphrates, which disappears into a 

32. According to the commentaries on Euripides (Med., 1378) this is where 
Hera was placated for the murdered children who brought Medea’s wedding 
present to Glauke. (Akraian Hera on the Akrocorinth and Bounaian Hera on 
the way up are surely the same.) There was another shrine of Hera on the 
Sikyon road (Plutarch, Arat., 21). The Akrocorinth is a huge, very strong 
natural fortress (with its medieval battlements still in position); one could be 
very high up on such a gigantic rock, and still be ‘on the way up’. The 
Eleusinion (shrine of Demeter) is high up below the rock, and has been 
excavated, but not much work has been done yet on Akrocorinth itself. 

33. This temple was at different times a church, two mosques, a Venctian 
gun emplacement, and a Turkish house. Now the foundations have been 


excavated; the spring is a little below it to the west. Asopos being a river and 
notoriously a father of rivers could give away water. 
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marsh and rises again beyond the Ethiopians to become the 
Nile. This is the kind of thing I heard about Asopos. [3] 
Turning from Akrocorinth into the mountains you come to 
the TENEAN GATE* and a sanctuary of Eileithuia; TENEA 
lies seven and a half miles away; the people there claim 
to be Trojans taken prisoners from Tenedos by the Greeks and 
settled by a grant from Agamemnon; and this is why the god 
they most honour is Apollo. i 

[4] On the way from Corinth not inland but towards 
SIKYON is a burnt TEMPLE not far from the city on the left 
of the road.35 There has been more than one war around 
Corinth and outside the walls as you might expect the fire has 
taken hold of house and sanctuary together: but this they say 
was the temple of Apollo, and Pyrros son of Achilles burnt it 
down. Some time later I heard another story, that the Corin- 
thians made this temple to Olympian Zeus and that sudden 
fire fell on it from no one knew where and consumed it. 

[s] The Sikyonians, who are neighbours of Corinth, say of 
their country that Aigialeus was native there before anyone, 
and that the part of the Peloponnese still called Aigialos3* was 
named after King Aigialeus, who first founded the city of 
AIGIALEIA, on the plain: the akropolis was the present 
sanctuary of Athene. Aigialeus was the great-grandfather of 


34. The Tenean gate of Corinth must have been where the city wall and 
Akrocorinth battlement met, giving onto the ridge road to PENTESKOUPHIA 
and south-west to Argos, the ancient road called the Kontoporeia. Tenea was 
probably in the valley somewhere near modern KLENIA, though only its 
cemeteries seem actually to have been found. But from one of these cemeteries 
in 1846 came one of the most striking and delightful of ancient statues, an 
archaic youth of the finest workmanship of the mid sixth century, now in 
Munich. The Teneans had claimed to be Trojan at least from the time of 
Aristotle. 

35. Georges Roux (Pausanias en Corinthie, 1958) hints that this ruin might 
have survived in the enormous fragments discussed by Dinsmoor in his article, 
‘The largest temple in the Peloponnesos’ (Hesperia, Supp. 8, 1949, pp. 104-15), 
and the suggestion seems very possible, provided the road to Sikyon was a 
coast-road. 

36. Aigialos means sea-shore. It is the old name for the coastal strip usually 


called ACHAIA. 
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Apis, who became so powerful (before Pelops arrived at 
Olympia) that the whole country inside the isthmus was 
named Apia after him. His great-great-grandson was Leukip- 
pos, who had no male children, only a daughter called Kal- 
chinia. They say Poseidon mated with her arid Leukippos 
raised the son she bore and bequeathed him the throne. The 
boy was called Peratos. This seemed to me really amazing about 
Plemnaios son of Peratos: all the children his wife bore him 
breathed out their lives with their first cry, until Demeter had 
pity on Plemnaios, came to Aigialeia disguised as a foreign 
woman, and brought up his son Orthopolis herself. The 
daughter of Orthopolis was Chrysorthe, who, they believe, 
bore a child called Koronos to Apollo. Koronos was the father 
of Korax and his younger brother Lamedon. 

[1] At the time when Korax died childless, Epopeus came 
from Thessaly and occupied the throne. In his reign they say 
the first enemy army entered their country: until then they 
lived in perpetual peace. [2] The war started because Antiope 
the daughter of Nykteus was a byword for beauty in all Greece, 
but there was a rumour she was the daughter of Asopos, who 
washes the borders of Thebes and Plataia, and not of Nykteus 
at all. Now whether he wanted a wife or his mind was running 
on violence from the start, I do not know, but Epopeus carried 
this girl off. Thebes stood to arms and marched: Nykteus was 
wounded, and in winning the battle Epopeus was wounded 
too. They brought Nykteus sick home to Thebes and as he 
was going to die he handed over the throne of Thebes for the 
time being to his brother Lykos. (Nykteus was regent for the 
boy Labdakos, Kadmos’s grandson, and he bequeathed the 
regency in the name of Labdakos.) He begged Lykos to march 
on Aigialeia with a bigger army, to have his revenge on 
Epopeus, and to injure Antiope herself if he could catch her. 
Epopeus at once slaughtered. his victory sacrifice, and was 
building a temple of Athene; when it was finished he prayed 
to the goddess to reveal if it was built to her mind. They say 
that after his prayer an olive tree broke out in front of the 
temple. Later Epopeus died of the wound, which at first he 
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neglected, so Lykos had no more need to go to war. Lamedon 
son of Koronos, who was king after Epopeus, handed Antiope 
over. And Antiope, as they took her to Thebes along the 
Elcutherai road, had children by the roadside. Asios writes of 
this in his poem: 

The daughter of the deep-swirling river 


conceived of Zeus and of Lord Epopeus, 
and bore Zethos and divine Amphion.37 


But Homer takes them back to a grander degree of lineage, 
saying they were the first settlers of Thebes, distinguishing the 
lower city, I think, from Kadmeia. King Lamedon married an 
Athenian wife, Pheno the daughter of Klytias. Later during 
his war against Archandros and Architeles, the sons of Achaios, 
he brought in Sikyon from Attica to fight for him and settled 
his daughter Zeuxippe with Sikyon. The land was renamed 
Sikyonia and the city Sikyon after him and his kingdom, 
instead of after Aigialos. [3] They say Sikyon is not the son of 
Marathon and grandson of Epopeus, but the son of Metion 
and grandson of Erechtheus. Asios agrees with them, but in 
Hesiod’s poem he was the son of Erechtheus, and Ibykos makes 
him a son of Pelops. His daughter anyway was Chthono- 
phyle, who they say bore Polybos to Hermes; Phlias the son of 
Dionysos married her afterwards, and she bore his son 
Androdamas. Polybos gave his daughter Lysianassa to Talaos 
son of Bias king of Argos; when Adrastos fled from Argos he 
came to Polybos at Sikyon: afterwards when Polybos died 
Adrastos assumed sovereignty, and when he returned to Argos, 
Taniskos the descendant of Lamedon’s kinsman Klytias came 
from Attica to be king. When he died Phaistos, one of the 
supposed sons of Herakles, became king. When Phaistos 
followed an oracle and went off to Crete, they say Zeuxippos 
was king, the son of Apollo and the nymph Syllis. [4] After 

37. Asios was a Samian poet of the archaic period. Pausanias quotes him 
several times and Athenaios once (125d); otherwise we should have only a 
line or two and an opinion or two. His fragments are shreds and tatters, but 


there is a ghost of wit in the four lines quoted by Athenaios. Homer’s story of 
Antiope’s children is in the Odyssey (11, 260-65). He makes Zeus their father. 
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his death Agamemnon brought an army against Sikyon and 
against King Hippolytos. Hippolytos was terrified of the 
attacking army and agreed to be subject to Agamemnon and 
the Myceneans. Lakestades was the son of this Hippolytos. 
Phalkes son of Temenos captured Sikyon with his Dorians 
after a night attack, but he did no harm to another descendant 
of Herakles and they simply shared the throne. From this time 
the Dorians became Sikyonian and part of Argos; [1] but the 
city of Aigialeus in the plain fell into the hands of Demetrios 
son of Antigonos, who built the modern city on what was 
once the akropolis.38 Things were not going well for Sikyon: 
one would be hard put to say why, beyond quoting what 
Homer says of Zeus: “he has broken the tops of many towns’; 
while they had so little strength an earthquake came on them, 
which left the city nearly deserted, and removed many of its 
showpieces. This earthquake injured cities in Caria and Lykia, 
and especially the island of Rhodes was shaken so that it | 
seemed the Sibylline oracle to Rhodes had been fulfilled.39 


38. In 303 he installed the remains of Sikyon in a stronger position (Diodor. 
Sic., 20, 102), where its ruins are still to be seen, at BASILIKO above modern 
SIKYONIA. It was a fortress as late as 1654. Classical place-names in Greece 
like Sikyonia, Oinoe, Mycenae, etc. are usually quite modern and without the 
authority of survival. The oldest Sikyon has not been dug up, though the 
theatre and stadium which look west from the third-century akropolis are 
substantially earlier than 303, and the Hellenistic site has been apparent since 
the nineteenth century. The ancient harbour town has disappeared, except 
that pieces of columns have been found built into a Byzantine basilica which 
was excavated at KIATO (now called Sikyonia) in 1954. A few traces of 
antiquity have been reported from the village of MOULKI, but that is all. The 
walls of Sikyon can still be traced: they are several miles long and have 
survived in far more places than have ever been actually plotted. Fragments 
of early (including 6c) pottery and storage jars are particularly dense at the 
southern lip of the great hill but cf. also n. 46 below. Mark Antony’s first wife 
died at Sikyon. 

39. The Sibylline oracle said: 


Unhappy Rhodes, I weep first for you, 
first of cities, and first to perish, 
widow of men, utterly deserted. 


(Orac. Sib., 7, 1-3. Next come Delos, Cyprus, and Sicily, and a reference to 
Noah.) 
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[2] On the way from Corinth to Sikyon is the MEMORIAL 
OF LYKOS the Messenian, whoever he was; I can find no 
Lykos from Messenia who avent in for the pentathlon or won 
an Olympic victory. This memorial is a mound of earth: the 
Sikyonians themselves usually bury in this kind of way. [3] 
They cover the body with earth, construct a stone plinth over 
it, and stand pillars on the plinth, then they raise a monument 
on the pillars much like a temple pediment. Inscribing nothing 
but the name, not giving any family name, they say good-bye 
to the dead. 

[4] After the memorial of Lykos after you cross the Asopos, 
on your right is the Olympieion, anda little ahead of you on the 
left of the road is the grave of Eupolis, the Athenian poet of 
comedy.‘ Further on when you have turned towards the city, 
you see the MEMORIAL OF XENODIKE who died in childbirth; 
it was not made in the local style, but in a style to fit the paint- 
ing; if ever any picture was worth seeing, this one is.*! Further 
on from here is the grave of the Sikyonians who died at 
Pellene and Dyme in Achaia, at Megalopolis and Sellasia. I 
shall explain this more clearly later on. By the gate they have a 
spring in a cave, where the water does not flow up from the 
earth but runs down from the roof of the cave, so they call it 
the Dripping spring. 

[s] In the MODERN AKROPOLIS is a sanctuary of Fortune- 


40. He was Aristophanes’ younger contemporary and learnt a lot from him. 
We have only a rag-bag of quotations and papyrus fragments from his work: 
so far as this enables one to judge he was brilliant, charming, and irresistibly 
interesting, but not as great as Aristophanes. 

41. Greek painted tomb-stones, apart from a few traces of paint on early 
steles which usually disappear soon after excavation, have survived chiefly 
in North Greece. There is a very rich collection in the museum at voros : the 
stones are flat and painted in several distinct styles; some of them carry elaborate 
scenes which a relief sculpture could not convey. (The style of the painted 
reliefs on Etruscan funerary urns is quite different.) Sikyon was famous for 
painting; it was the first place where painting was taught in schools. Almost 
the only hard evidence we have of early Sikyonian painting is four paintings 
on wood (about 540-530 B.C.) found in a cave sanctuary at PITSA west of 
Sikyon in the early 1930s and published in 1964 (cf. Chronique des Fouilles 
1966, pp. 642 f. and pl. 24). 
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on-the-Peak, and behind that one of the Dioskouroi: they and 
the statue of Fortune are all wooden.# In the THEATRE built 
below the akropolis they say the man with a shield above the 
stage is Aratos son of Kleinias.43 Behind the theatre is a shrine 
of Dionysos: the god is ivory and gold but the Bacchae with 
him are white stone. They say these women are holy and 
raving mad for Dionysos. [6] Sikyon has other statues which 
are secret. On one night in each year they bring them to the 
Dionysion from the so-called adorning place: and they bring 
them with blazing torches and local hymns. The leading 
statue is one they call Baccheios, constructed by Androdamas 
son of Phlias; the next one is the Looser, brought from Thebes 
by Phanes the Theban at the word of the Pythian priestess. 
Phanes came to Sikyon at the time when Aristomachos missed 
the meaning of the oracle, and so missed his chance of going 
home to the Peloponnese.# As you walk out of the Dionysion 
into the market-place a SHRINE OF ARTEMIS OF THE LAKE IS 
on your right.45 As for the statue there, they have no idea 
whether it was taken somewhere else, or how it came to’ be 
destroyed. 

[7] On the way into the market-place is a sanctuary of 
Persuasion which has no statue either. The story of how they 
came to worship Persuasion is that when Apollo and Artemis 
had murdered the Python they came to Aigialeia for purifi- 
cation: panic fell on them at the place still called Fear, so they 
went away to Karmanor in Crete, but everyone in Aigialeia 
was gripped by a disease. The soothsayers gave orders to 
placate Apollo and Artemis, and seven boys and seven girls 
were sent to pray at the river Sythas; the gods were persuaded, 
and came into the akropolis of those days, and the place where 


42. The ‘modern’ akropolis has been excavated. Greek wooden temples 
were of course painted, tiled, probably plastered, and certainly decorated with 
painted terracotta figures. 

43. Third-century local statesman and general, 

44. Herakles’ descendants were told to wait for the third fruit before going 
back to South Greece: they thought it meant the third year but it meant the 
third generation. Aristomachos was killed in the fighting. 

45. Supposed to have been found; the identification is dubious. 
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they first entered is consecrated to Persuasion. Something 
similar is done even now: the boys go to the Sythas on the 
feast of Apollo, they bring the gods into the sanctuary of 
Persuasion and then take them off to Apollo’s temple. The 
temple is in the modern market-place; they say it was original- 
ly built by Proitos, because his mad daughters became sane 
there.*® [8] They also say that in this temple Meleager dedicated 
the boar-spear he used to kill the boar. They say the flutes of 
Marsyas hung here; when the Silenus was overtaken by his 
misfortune the river Marsyas carried them down to the 
Maiander.47 They reappeared in the Asopos and were washed 
up in Sikyonian territory, and the shepherd who found them 
gave them to Apollo. None of these dedications survived; 
they were consumed in the fire that burnt down the temple. 
The temple of my time and the statue were dedicated by 
Pythokles.48 

[1] The enclosure near the sanctuary of Persuasion devoted 
to the Roman emperors was once the house of the dictator 
Kleon. Kleisthenes was dictator when the Sikyonians still had 
the lower city, but Kleon was dictator in the modern city.49 
[2] In front of this house is a heroic shrine to Aratos, who did 
the greatest deeds for Greece of any man in his day. Here 
is his story. After the tyranny of Kleon, so uncontrollable a 
longing for dictatorship came over most of the ruling class 
that two men, Euthydemos and Timokleidas, both dictated 
at once. The people took Kleinias the father of Aratos as a 


46. A fourth-century bronze tablet engraved with four lines of verse and 
found by chance fifteen years ago in Mr Damatopoulos’ vineyard (? cf. Praktika, 
1952, pp. 394-5) tells how Melampous cured the madness, but Iphinoe died 
here and was buried in the market-place. 

47. Marsyas the Silenos played the flutes Athene threw away, challenged 
Apollo at music, lost, and was cut to pieces or skinned. The river Marsyas 
sprang up where he died. 

48. Pythokles isa common Sikyonian name (cf. Skalet, Ancient Sicyon, p. 207) 
and there is no way of knowing who this Pythokles was. 

49. Kleisthenes wasan early sixth-century tyrannos with an aggressive policy; 
Kleon was dictator in the third century, thirty years after the new city was 
founded. 
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champion, and threw these two out, but not many years 
passed before Abantidas was dictator. Kleinias had died earlier, 
and Abantidas either drove Aratos into exile, or Aratos per- 
haps went away willingly. When Abantidas was murdered by 
local people, his father Paseas at once took up the dictatorship, 
but then Nikokles murdered him in his turn and became 
dictator himself. Aratos arrived to fight this Nikokles with 
Sikyonian exiles and Argive mercenaries: he made his attempt 
at night, got past some of the guards in the darkness, over- 
powered others, penetrated inside the walls, and as dawn was 
appearing took control of the people, and vigorously assaulted 
the dictator’s house. He took it without difficulty, but Nikokles 
himself got away unnoticed. [3] Aratos gave Sikyon demo- 
cracy, recalled the exiles and restored their houses and property 
at his own expense. In view of the general fear of Macedonia 
under the regency of Antigonos, which was felt all over 
Greece, he brought Sikyon, as a Dorian city, into the Achaian 
League. He was chosen at once as Achaian general, he com- 
manded against the Lokrians of Amphissa, and then for the 
invasion and devastation of enemy territory in Aitolia. [4] 
Antigonos held Corinth with a Macedonian garrison: Aratos 
astounded them by the suddenness of his onslaught, and among 
those he killed in battle was Persaios, commander of the 
garrison, who had studied philosophy under Zeno. When 
Aratos had liberated Corinth, then Epidauros and Troizen from 
the Argolid with Megara from beyond the isthmus came into 
the League, and Ptolemy created an anti-Achaian alliance. The 
Spartans under King Agis acted fast and took Pellene by 
assault, but when Aratos came up and they engaged his army 
they were beaten, abandoned Pellene and retreated homewards ° 
under an amnesty. [5] As things had gone so well for Aratos in 
the Peloponnese, he thought it intolerable to stand by while 
Piraeus and Mounychia, with Salamis and Sounion as well, 
were occupied by the Macedonians: he had no hope of taking 
them by force, so he argued the garrison commander Diogenes 
to let these places go for a hundred and fifty talents. He con- 
tributed a sixth part of this sum to Athens himself. He per- 
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suaded Aristomachos, the dictator of Argos, to give Argos a 
democracy and contribute te the Achaian League, and captured 
Mantineia which was under Spartan occupation. But not 
everything turns out according to a man’s intentions, if 
Aratos could be driven by necessity into alliance with Anti- 
gonos and the Macedonians: and that is what happened. 

[1] When Leonidas’ son Kleomenes inherited the throne of 9 
Sparta he followed in the footsteps of Pausanias, disliking the 
established laws and longing for dictatorship. He was hotter 
blooded than Pausanias and willing to risk his life; by a 
combination of daring and discretion he managed it all quite 
quickly: he murdered Eurydamidas, the king of the other 
house, who was still a boy, by poisoning him, then used the 
magistrates to transfer the crown to his brother Epikleidas, 
broke the power of the council, and established nominal 
patriarchs in its place. He had his eyes on greater things, on the 
sovereignty of Greece; he attacked the Achaians first, hoping 
to have them for allies if he won, but above all wanting them 
out of his way. In a battle at Dyme above Patras, with Aratos 
in command of the Achaians again, he won his victory. [2] 
This forced Aratos, who was now frightened for the Achaians 
and for Sikyon itself, to bring in Antigonos. Kleomenes broke 
his treaty of peace with Antigonos by open violations, among 
other things by devastating Megalopolis; Antigonos entered 
the Peloponnese, and the Achaians met Kleomenes at Sellasia; 
the Achaians won, Sellasia was enslaved, and Sparta fell. [3] 
Antigonos and the Achaians restored the ancient government 
of Sparta; but, of the sons of Leonidas, Epikleidas had died in 
the battle, and Kleomenes had fled to Egypt, where at first he 
was honourably entertained by Ptolemy, then imprisoned for 
organizing a conspiracy of Egyptians against the king. He 
escaped from prison and produced a régime of rioting at 
Alexandria; in the end when he was caught he cut his own 
throat. The Spartans were happy to be rid of him and decided 
against monarchies for the future, but the rest of their system 
of government has lasted to the present time. Antigonos re- 
mained well disposed to Aratos as a man who had done him 
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a service and helped him to glittering achievements; [4] but 
when Philip inherited the throne, Aratos having expressed 
disapproval of the violent temper with which he commonly 
treated his subjects, and having stopped him when he was set 
on action, Philip murdered him. Aratos, utterly unsuspecting, 
was given poison. They brought him from Aigion, where 
destiny had overtaken him, to be buried at Sikyon, and the 
hero’s shrine is still called the araTErON. Philip did the same 
to Eurykleides and Mikon of Athens; they were speakers who 
could carry the people, and he murdered them with poisons. 
[s] That murderous drug was to bring tragedy on Philip him- 
self, when his son Demetrios was murdered by his younger 
brother Perseus; that was the death of Philip as well: he died of 
grief. I entered into this story thinking of Hesiod’s inspired 
line, that the man who invents wickedness turns it on himself 
first.5° 

[6] Behind the hero’s shrine of Aratos are an altar to Isth- 
mian Poseidon, and a Placable Zeus and Ancestral Artemis 
made without the slightest skill at all: Zeus is like a pyramid 
and Artemis is like a pillar. They have a senate house built here 
too and the Kleisthenean COLONNADE, named after its buil- 
der; Kleisthenes built it from the spoils of the campaign at 
Kirra, after fighting there among the League of Neighbours.5! 
In the open air in the market-place is a bronze Zeus by Lysip- 
pos, with a gilded Artemis beside him.5? [7] Near by there is a 
sanctuary of Wolf Apollo which is in ruins and not at all 
interesting. At a time when wolves were visiting the flocks so 
that there was no profit left in them, the god told them of a 
place where there was a dried log and said meat should be 
thrown to the wolves mixed with the bark of this tree; the 
wolves perished as soon as they tasted the bark, and the log was 

50. Works and Days, 265-6. 

51. The Amphiktyonic League (League of Neighbours) administered a 
sanctuary, held a festival, and maintained a kind of Geneva Convention for 
war. In the $80s this removed Delphi from the overpowering influence of its 
nearest coastal city; cf. Bk X, 37 (4). 


52. Possibly the naked standing Zeus with a thunderbolt and sceptre that 
appeared on Sikyonian coins under Caracalla. 
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kept in the sanctuary of the Wolf-god; but what tree it was 
not even the sacred guides-of Sikyon could tell. A series of 
bronze images begins here, which they call Proitos’s daughters, 
though the inscription had to do with other women.53 A 
bronze Herakles is here, by Lysippos of Sikyon, and near 
this stands Market Hermes. 

[r] In the training-ground not far from the market- 
square5# stands a stone Herakles by Skopas; but there is a 
sanctuary of Herakles elsewhere. They call its whole walled 
enclosure the boys’ ground; in the middle is a sanctuary, with 
an ancient wooden idol inside it by Laphaes of Phlious. They 
say Phaistos came to Sikyon and found them incinerating meat 
to Herakles as a divine hero: Phaistos refused to do that, but 
sacrificed to Herakles as a god: and even now at Sikyon they 
still slaughter lambs and burn the thighs on the altar, eating 
part of the meat as if it were sacred, and consecrating the other 
part as it were to a hero. They celebrate a feast of Herakles, 
calling the first day the feast of [. . .] and the other day the 
Herakleia.55 

[2] A road goes from here to a SANCTUARY OF ASKLE- 
p1os.s6 When you come inside the ring-wall a double building 
is on the left: Sleep is in the first chamber, with nothing left 
of him but the head, and the inner chamber, which only priests 
are allowed to enter, belongs to Karneian Apollo. In the colon- 
nade they keep an enormous sea-monster’s skull, with a 
statue of the Dream-god behind it and Generous Sleep lulling 


53. Ancient statues were often reinscribed with modern names and even 
retouched to make portraits. Somewhere here had once been a gallery of 
paintings but by now it had evidently been looted or destroyed. 

54. Excavated by Mr A. K. Orlandos. 

55. Nothing is known about Laphacs except from this description and 
another at Bk VII, 26 (3). The two days seem to divide Herakles as god and as 
divine hero. The text is irremediably corrupt; the last word could be Olympia 
(cf. Nilsson, Griechische Feste, 1906, p. 449 n. 3). 

56. There is a votive relief to Asklepios in the Sikyon museum, a chance find 
of the 1950s; Asklepios is also twice represented among the sculptures of the 
Roman period. At Sikyon, as at Epidauros, Asklepios seems to have taken over 


from a primitive Apollo. 
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a lion. As you go into the Asklepieion, on one side of the 
entrance is a seated statue of Pan, on the other stands Artemis. 
[3] Inside is the god, beardless, of gold and ivory by Kalamis. 
He has a sceptre in one hand and a cultivated pine-cone in the 
other.57 They say their god was brought here from Epidauros 
on a mule-car in the likeness of a serpent by Nikagora of 
Sikyon, the mother of Agathokles and wife of Echetimos.58 
There are some smaller statues here hanging from the 
roof; they say the woman riding the serpent is Aratos’s 
mother Aristodama, and they believe Aratos was the son of 
Asklepios. 

[4] These were the memorable features of the enclosure; 
beyond it is another, sacred to Aphrodite. The first statue in it 
is Antiope; they make out her sons were Sikyonians and 
through them they claim kinship with her. Beyond this is 
Aphrodite’s sanctuary. Only a young woman who may never 
go with a man again and a virgin girl consecrated for a year 
whom they call the Water-bearer can go into it: everyone 
else must see the goddess from the entrance, and pray from 
there. Kanachos of Sikyon, who made the seated statue, made 
the Apollo of Didyma at Miletos and Ismenian Apollo at 
Thebes.59 She is made of gold and ivory, with the sacred hat on 


$7. The tree still called ‘cultivated pine’, the koukounaria, grows a delicious 
nut inside its cone, something like an almond, called koukounari, which is 
sometimes sold on street corners and is used in cooking. This nut occurs in the 
medicines of Asklepios inscribed on stone at Epidauros. The sacred and magical 
powers of the pine-cone have been discussed by scholars with learning and 
ingenuity, but without reference to this admirable nut. There is a terracotta 
pine-cone in the Sikyon museum. 

58. Almost certainly a real person though nothing at all is known about her. 

59. Kanachos was a distinguished mid fifth-century sculptor, none of whose 
works have survived. This statue is interesting in many ways: the poppy 
and the ‘apple’ (which could as easily be a pomegranate) raise a legitimate 
suspicion that Aphrodite in Sikyon has something to do with Demeter; Sikyon 
was once called Mekone and there was a story that at Mekone Demeter had in- 
vented the poppy (mekon). (Etymologicon Magnum, s.v. “Mekone’, with the 
marginalia below.) But Demeter would not refuse a sacrifice of swine. The 
cave at Pitsa (cf. n. 41 above) belonged to the nymphs and Dionysos, but there 
also seems to have been a connection with Demeter. 
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her head and a poppy in one hand and an apple in the other. 
Her sacrifices are the thighs of all sacred animals except for 
swine: they incinerate most of the meat with logs of juniper, 
but with the burning thighs they consecrate the leaves of lad’s 
love.® [5] The herb lad’s love is in the open air in this en- 
closure, but it grows nowhere else on earth, neither in Sikyon 
nor anywhere else. The leaves are smaller than a great oak but 
bigger than a holly oak, shaped like an oak, dusky on one side 
and white on the other: in fact the colour of the leaf is much 
like that of a white poplar. 

[6] Going up to the training-ground from here you pass the 
sanctuary of Pheraian Artemis on the right; they say the 
wooden idol was brought from Pherai.® Kleinias built them 
this TRAINING-GROUND, and they still train the lads in it. 
They have an Artemis.of white stone worked only to the 
waist and a Herakles whose lower part is a block as if he were 
a Hermes. 

[1] If you turn off to the sacred gate, a shrine of Athene is 
not far from this gate. It was dedicated by Epopeus with finer 
ornamentation than other shrines of those days. But with time 
this also was to vanish from men’s thoughts (the god consumed 
it with thunderbolts), but the altar, which was undestroyed, 
remains today as Epopeus made it. [2] In front of the altar is 
Epopeus’s grave-mound, and near his grave are the Turners- 
away, the gods to whom they perform the universal Greek 
ceremonies for the turning away of evil. They say Epopeus 
also made the near-by sanctuary to Artemis and Apollo, and 
Adrastos made the sanctuary of Hera behind it. Statues survive 
in neither, but behind the Heraion he built altars, one to Pan 


60. Not the English southernwood but an unidentified shrub. Pliny says in 
one place that it was chervil, in another that it was a smooth-leaved acanthus, 
ina third that it was the name of an amethyst with a certain pink flush. Athen- 
aios (622c) tells us that the Sikyonian phallophoroi wore massive wreaths of ivy 
and violets on a foundation of lad’s love and creeping thyme. It seems to have 
been fragrant and to have burnt fragrantly, and could be used for cosmetics. 

61. The Artemis of Pherai was also worshipped in Athens and in Argos, 


cf. Bk II, 23 (5). 
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and one of white stone to the Sun. As you go down towards 
the plain there is a sanctuary of Demeter; they say Plemnaios 
founded it in thanksgiving to the goddess for rearing his son. 
A little farther from the sanctuary of Hera which Adrastos 
founded is a shrine of Karneian Apollo: the columns are 
standing there alone; you will not find a wall or a roof either 
here or in the shrine of Hera the Forerunner. Phalkes son of 
Temenos founded this latter, saying that Hera had guided his 
road to Sikyon. 

[3] If you leave Sikyon by the straight road to Phlious and 
turn off to the left for a mile and a quarter, you come to a 
grove called pyrata, with a sanctuary inside it to Protective 
Demeter and the Maid. Here the men hold a feast on their 
own, but they have turned over the Bride-chamber to the 
women to feast in: in the Bride-chamber there are statues of 
Dionysos and Demeter and the Maid, with the faces visible. 
The road to TITANE is seven and a half miles and too narrow 
for teams in harness.®3 [4] But if you go (I reckon) two and a 
half miles along it, and then cross the Asopos to your left, there 
is a grove of holm-oak and a shrine of the goddesses the 
Athenians call Awful, but the Sikyonians call the Kindly Ones. 
Each year they hold a one-day festival for them, slaughtering 
pregnant ewes, and making ritual use of a mixture of milk and 
honey and of flowers instead of garlands of leaves. They offer 
in much the same way on the altar of the Fates which is in the 
grove in the open air. [5] When you come back to the road 
and cross the Asopos again, go to the top of the mountain: 
this is where the local people say Titan first settled. He was the 
Sun’s brother and the place is named TITANE after him. I 
think Titan was skilful at marking the seasons of the year, and 
the times when the sun will increase the seed or ripen the 


62. The grove and sanctuary must then have been visible from the road 
leading southwards into the mountains, but have not been rediscovered. 

63. This track led south-west. The impressive akropolis of TITANE was 
rediscovered by the German traveller Ross. Frazer reprints an inscription to 
Asklepios which was found there. 
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fruit of trees, and because of this he was believed to be the 
Sun’s brother. [6] But later, when Alexanor, son of Machaon 
and grandson of Asklepios, came to Sikyon, he built the 
ASKLEPIEION in Titane.®+ Most of those who live around it 
are the god’s servants. Inside the ring-wall there are ancient 
cypress trees, but as for the statue one cannot discover what 
kind of wood or metal it is, nor do they even know who made 
it, unless you were to take it right baal to Alexanor. Only the 
face, hands, and feet of the statue are visible, as a white woollen 
tunic and a cloak have been thrown over it. The statue of 
Health is the same: you cannot see even that at all easily for the 
masses of women’s hair consecrating to the goddess, and the 
swathes of Babylonian clothing.®s 

From whichever of these gods a man comes here asking 
favours, he must worship the same thing, I mean what they 
call Health. [7] To Alexanor and Euamerion, whose statues 
are also here, they incinerate to the one as a divine hero after 
sunset, and sacrifice to the second as a god. If my conjecture 
is right, this Euamerion is called at Pergamon the Bringer of 
Fulfilment because of an oracle, and at Epidauros he is called 
Healing.® Koronis has a wooden idol as well, though she has 
no place in the temple: but when a bull, a lamb, and a kid 
are sacrificed to the god, they bring Koronis into Athene’s 
sanctuary and honour her there. When they consecrate things 
slaughtered, cutting out the thighs is not enough, they burn 


64. Machaon was a Homeric healer (Il., 2, 731) and was worshipped usually 
with his son, Alexanor. For Alexanor cf. Pauly-Wissowa, supplementary 
vol. 10, s.v. ‘Alexanor’. 

65. These offerings of hair to Asklepios were known from inscriptions at 
Paros; similar offerings were made until recently to the Blessed Virgin at 
Tenos. Babylonian clothes were very rich. Textiles came into Greece from a 
great distance: cloth of a kind found in frozen graves in the Altai mountains 
is represented in a painting of a wall hanging in a tomb in Macedonia. 

66. Euamerion must have been a boy; this Telesphoros was Asklepios’s boy 
and helped with the cures. He is called ‘Healing’ in an inscribed hymn to 
Asklepios and Telesphoros which was found apparently in Athens (Kaibel, 
1027). Koronis is Asklepios’s mother. 
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everything on the ground except for birds; those they burn 
on the altar. [8] On the pediment is Herakles between two 
Victories. In the colonnade there are statues of Dionysos and 
Hekate, Aphrodite, and the Mother of gods and Fortune. 
These are wooden, but Gortynian Asklepios is stone.67 They 
are frightened of going in to the sacred snakes; they drop food 
in front of their entrance without waiting for a thank-you. 
There is a man in bronze inside the enclosure called Granianos 
of Sikyon, who won two Olympic victories in the pentathlon 
and a third at running. He won the two-lap race both naked 
and running with a shield. 

[9] At Titane there is also a SANCTUARY OF ATHENE where 
they take Koronis.® It has an ancient wooden idol of Athene, 
and this too is said to have been blasted by lightning. [1] Where 
you descend from the ridge on which the sanctuary is built 
there is an altar of winds, where the priest sacrifices to the 
winds on one night of every year. He performs other rites 
which are not to be spoken of, using four pits taming the 
savagery of the air, and in fact they say he sings the incanta- 
tions of Medea. 

[2] Coming back to Sikyon from Titane and on down to the 
sea, on the left of your road you see a shrine of Hera with no 
statue and no roof: they say it was dedicated by Proitos. If you 
go down to what they call the harbour of the Sikyonians, and 
then make for aRISTONAUTAI, which is the coastal territory 
of Pellene, a little above the road on your left is a sanctuary of 
Poseidon.® Further along this highway is the Twisting river, 
and after it Sythas, flowing into the sea. 

[3] rurrasra borders on Sikyon. The city is five miles from 
Titane and the road to it from Sikyon is straight.” The 
Phliasians are not related to the Arkadians, as you can see from 
Homer’s verses on the list of Arkadians, where they are not 


67. Gortys is in Arkadia and thes anctuary there has been excavated. 

68. On or near the site of HAGIOS TRYPHON. 

69. We are now moving west again on the coast road from Corinth. 

70. Straight south from Sikyon up the river Asopos: the route we were on 
before Titane. 
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listed with Arkadia. It will appear as the discussion continues 
that in the beginning they were Argives, and later, at the 
return of Herakles’ children to the Peloponnese, they became 
Dorians. I know the stories told about these people, mostly 
quite contradictory, but I ‘shall use only those that agree 
closely. [4] They say the first man in this country was Aras, the 
child of the soil: he founded a city on this hill still called 
Arentinos to this day, not far from the other ridge where the 
Phliasians have their akropolis and Hebe’s sanctuary. He 
settled a city here, and in antiquity the country and city were 
called Arantia after him.7! [5] When he was king, the legen- 
dary son of Kelouse and Poseidon, Asopos, discovered the 
water of the river which nowadays is called after its discoverer 
Asopos. But the grave of Aras is in a place called Keleai, 
where they also say Dysaules of Eleusis is buried. The son of 
Aras was Aoris and his daughter was Araithyrea. The Phlia- 
sians say these two were experienced hunters and brave 
fighters. When Araithyrea died first, Aoris changed the name 
of the country to Araithyrea in memory of his sister; this is 
the occasion of Homer’s verse in the list of Agamemnon’s 
subjects: 


who lived in Orneiai and in lovely Araithyrea.7? 


I think the graves of the children of Aras are nowhere else 
in the country, but on the Arantine ridge; they have standing 
stones for a monument and before the mystery is celebrated to 
Demeter they call Aras and his children to the poured-out 
drink, looking towards these memorials. [6] To come to 
Phlias, who named the country for the third time after himself, 
I cannot begin to agree with the Argive story that he was a 
son of Keisos or a grandson of Temenos, since I know he is 
called son of Dionysos, and that legends say he sailed in the 
Argo. The verses of the Rhodian poet confirm this: 


71. This tantalizing tradition is hard to substantiate archaeologically. 
72. Iliad, 2, $71. 
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And then Phlias, from Araithyrea, 

where he lived wealthy by the will of Dionysos 
his father, and who had his hearth-fire 

beside the springs of Asopos.73 


Araithyrea, not Chthonophyle, was Phlias’s mother; 
Chthonophyle lived with him and bore him Androdamas. 

[1] When the children of Herakles came home, the whole 
Peloponnese except Arkadia was turned upside down, so that 
many cities took in Dorian settlers and still more changed 
their settlers altogether. Here is what happened at Phlious: 
the Dorian Rhegnidas, son of Phalkos and grandson of Teme- 
nos, attacked it from Argos and from Sikyon; some of the 
Phliasians were inclined to accept his terms, to stay where they 
were and accept King Rhegnidas and his Dorians with a 
redistribution of land; but rather than give up so much to 
the Dorians without a fight, Hippasos and his party demanded 
resistance; the people took the opposite line, so Hippasos and 
anyone else who wanted went into exile in Samos.”4 [2] His 
great-grandson was Pythagoras, the famous wise man. This is 
what the Phliasians say about themselves, and the Sikyonians 
agree with most of it. 

[3] These are the most interesting sights for visitors. In the 
AKROPOLIS OF PHLIOUS’S is a grove of cypresses and a very 
holy sanctuary, ages old. The most ancient Phliasian authorities 
call the goddess it belongs to Ganymeda, but later they call her 


73. Apollonios of Rhodes, Argonautica, 115-17. 

74. It is very hard to know whether a legend like this is history or fiction. 
Pythagoras of course really existed but one is suspicious of Hippasos. (But 
cf. Pauly~Wissowa, supplementary vol. 10.) 

75. The AKROPOLIS OF PHLIOUS is a low breast of hill on the east bank 
of the river; every traveller has reported less than the last, but the ancient site 
has been thoroughly investigated by American archaeologists (cf. C. W. 
Blegen, ‘Excavations at Phlius’ (1924) in Art and Archaeology, 1925). The. 
area around the ruins of Phlious, which I have visited only in failing light, 
seemed rich in antiquities and would repay further study. There is a curious 
local story of an ancient golden duck with gold ducklings buried in the 
ground. It is a refreshing variation of the story ofa gold sow with gold piglets 
which 1s usual in Arkadia and Lakonia. 
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Hebe: Homer mentions her in the duel of Menelaos and Paris, 
saying she served wine for the gods, and then in Odysseus’s 
descent to Hades he says she was the wife of Herakles.76 Olen 
in his Hymn to Hera says Hera was reared by the Seasons, and 
her children were Ares and Hebe.77 The greatest of the various 
honours the Phliasians pay this goddess has to do with ritual 
supplication: they grant absolute security here, and released 
prisoners have dedicated their shackles on the trees in the 
grove. They hold an annual feast, which they call the Ivy- 
cutters.78 They have no secret statue and no visible one either, 
though they do have a sacred legend to explain why: but on 
the left as you go out is a shrine of Hera with a statue of Parian 
stone. On the akropolis there is also another enclosure conse- 
crated to Demeter, with a shrine in it and a statue of Demeter 
and the Maid. There is a bronze statue of Artemis there as well. 
which I thought was ancient. On the way down from the 
akropolis on the right is a shrine of Asklepios with a statue that 
has no beard yet. Under this shrine a THEATRE has been built79 
and not far away from that is a sanctuary of Demeter with 
ancient seated statues. 

[4] On the market-square is a bronze nanny-goat, mostly 
gilded. They honour her at Phiious because when the star 
called the ‘Nanny-goat’ rises it immediately plays havoc with 
the vines: so to prevent her having any bad influence they 
honour this bronze nanny-goat on the market-square by 


76. Iliad, 4, 2 et seq.; Odyssey, 11, 603. Herakles and Hebe sometimes had 
adjoining sanctuaries, separated by pure running water. Hens were kept in 
Hebe’s and cocks in Herakles’; the hens never crossed, and when cocks crossed 
they could wash on the way home. (Aelian, N.A., 17, 46.) 

77. Strabo says that Sikyon and Phlious worshipped Dia, which was their 
name for Hebe (8, 6, 24). Olen was a poet of legendary antiquity supposed to 
have written hymns for Delos. 

78. Wreaths of ivy and the head of Hebe occur on the coins of Phlious. 

79. This theatre was finally identified in 1924, on the south slope of the 
westernmost spur of the akropolis. Next to it are the foundations of a big 
square building with interior colonnades, and opposite to it those of some 
kind of ‘basilica’. The church of PANAGIA RACHIOTISSA on the akropolis 
consists almost entirely of classical stones and probably stands in Demeter’s 
enclosure. 
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gilding her and in other ways.®° [5] Here also is the memorial 
of Aristias son of Pratinas: the satyr-plays of this Aristias and 
his father Pratinas are the best known except for those of 
Aischylos. [6] Behind the market-square is a house the 
Phliasians call prophetic. Once Amphiaraos came and slept 
in it for a night, and on that night, so the Phliasians say, he 
prophesied for the first time. Until then, according to their 
story, he was an ordinary person, not a prophet. The house 
has been shut for all time from that day. [7] The Navel-stone 
is not far off, the centre of the entire Peloponnese if what they 
say is true. When you have gone past the Navel-stone they _ 
have an ancient sanctuary of Dionysos, and one of Apollo and 
another of Isis. The statue of Dionysos is visible to everyone 
and so is that of Apollo, but only priests are allowed to see the 
one of Isis. 

[8] This story is also told by the Phliasians. When Herakles 
got safely home from Libya with the apples of the Hesperides, 
he came to Phlious on some private business, and, while he was 
living there, Oineus arrived to see him from Aitolia. He was 
already a kinsman of Herakles, and so now he dined with 
Herakles and Herakles dined with him. Oineus's wine-boy 
was called Kyathos; Herakles disliked something this boy gave 
him to drink, and flicked him on the head with one of his 
fingers: Kyathos died on the spot from the force of the blow, 
and the Phliasians keep the house in memory of him. That 
house is beside Apollo’s sanctuary; it has statues made of 
stone, with Kyathos holding out a cup to Herakles.8! 

[1] kELEa1® is around five furlongs from the city; they 
celebrate the mystery there to Demeter, not every year but 
every fourth year. The hierophant is not appointed for life but 
they choose differently for each mystery, and if he wants he 
can take a wife. This much is in a different tradition from 
Eleusis, but the mystery itself is an imitation of the Eleusinian 

80. In winter, cf. Manilius, Astronomica, 5, 128-34. The nanny-goat’s name 
was Olenie. 


81. Kyathos means ‘wine-cup’. 
82. KELEAI has never been discovered. 
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mystery. The Phliasians admit themselves that they imitate 
the celebration at Eleusis. [2] They claim Dysaules, a brother of 
Keleus, visited their country and established the mystery there: 
they say he was thrown out of Eleusis by Ion, when Ion was 
picked as Athenian commander in the Eleusinian war. I am 
unable to agree with them in this matter: I mean when they 
say that an Eleusinian defeated in battle was then driven away 
into exile, whereas in actual fact the war ended in an agreement 
before it was fought out, and Eumolpos himself stayed on at 
Eleusis. Dysaules could have come here for some other reason, 
but not as they say. No, in my opinion he was no relation to 
Keleus and not a distinguished Eleusinian at all, or Homer 
would never have left him out of his verse. Homer wrote a 
poem to Demeter as well: he makes a list of everyone who 
was taught the mystery by the goddess, and he knows nothing 
of any Dysaules the Eleusinian. The verses go like this: 


She showed Triptolemos, horse-whipping Diokles, 
powerful Eumolpos, and Chief Keleus 

the celebration of the holy act 

and what is done in secret: to all these.®3 


Well then, this Dysaules (as the Phliasians say) established the 
mystery here and gave the place the name Keleai. As I have 
said, Dysaules’ memorial is there. The grave of Aras is earlier, 
for Dysaules arrives in the Phliasian legend after the reign of 
Aras is over; [3] they say Aras lived at the same time as Pro- 
metheus and was three generations older than Pelasgos the 
Arkadian, or the legendary Athenian children of the soil. They 
say the chariot of Pelops hangs dedicated in the roof of the 
Anaktoron. 

These were the most interesting things in Phlious. [1] On the 
way from Corinth to Argos lies the small city of KLEONAI™ 

83. Hymn to Demeter, 474-6. 

84. The remains of KLEONAI (including the city gate) have mostly disap- 
peared in the last hundred years, but there is a Hellenistic Doric temple still to 
be seen at least in the ruins of its ruins. It was excavated in 1912 by Frickenhaus 


and a preliminary report appeared in 1913 (J-D.A.L, A.A., 113-16). Work was 
interrupted by the mobilization of October 1912 and publication prevented by 
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They say Kleone was the daughter of Pelops, though some ` 
people say she was another of the daughters of Asopos who 
washes Sikyon: anyway the city took its name from one or 
the other. Here is a sanctuary of Athene, the statue by Skyllis 
and Dipoinos. They were apprentices of Daidalos; some 
people even claim that Daidalos took a wife from Gortys and 
that Dipoinos and Skyllis were his-children by this woman.85 
As well as this sanctuary at Kleonai there is a memorial of 
Erytos and Kteatos. They were two spectators on their way 
from Elis to the Isthmian games. who were shot here by 
Herakles; he complained of their having served against him 
in his war with Augeas. 

[2] There are two roads from Kleonai to Argos, one a short- 
cut for an active man, the other over the TRETOS as they call 
it, narrow certainly, since it passes through the mountains, but 
all the same better fitted to wheeled traffic.8 In these mountains 
they still show you the lion’s cave. NEMEA itself is about two 
miles away. The TEMPLE OF NEMEAN ZEUS there is worth 
seeing except that the roof has collapsed and there was not a 
statue left.87 There is a grove of cypresses around the temple, 
where they say Opheltes was killed by the snake when his 


the First World War. There was a sacred enclosure outside the temple never 
wholly excavated and now invisible. G. Roux has suggested a double cult of 
Herakles, as a god in the temple and a divine hero in the enclosure. Herakles’ 
temple is mentioned by Diodoros (4, 33) but not by Pausanias: but the enclosure 
could have been for Erytos and Kteatos. 

85. They were apparently real and not legendary sculptors, sixth-century 
Cretans who worked a lot in this district. Cf. Pliny, N.H., 36, 9. 

86. From Kleonai southwards there is a straightish, steep path through 
H. BASILIOS, that drops over the mountain to Mycenae. There is a second 
more gradual route further west, through the pass of Dervenakia, named after 
its Turkish towers. The railway and the main Corinth-Nauplion road also both 
use this pass. 

87. The Nemean sanctuary is east of modern NEMEA (which is near Phlious) 
a few miles from the main Corinth—-Nauplion road. Its three tall columns have 
not been disturbed by the looting of antiquities or restoration. The temple 
was built between 330 and 320; the site also hasa stadium and traces of a 
theatre, and parts of an athletic training-ground have been excavated. For the 
date cf The Temple of Zeus at Nemea, B. H. Hill and C. K. Williams, 1967. 
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nurse put him down in the grass.88 The Argives have the right 
to sacrifice to Zeus at Nemea, and to choose the priest of | 
Nemean Zeus; they even put on a race for men in armour 
at the Nemean winter festival. [3] Here is the grave of Opheltes 
with a coping of stones around it and altars inside the en- 
closure. A tumulus marks the grave of his father Lykourgos. 
They call the spring Adrasteia, maybe because Adrastos dis- 
covered it.8° They say the Nemea who gave the country its 
name was another daughter of Asopos. Above Nemea stands 
MOUNT APESAS, where they say Perseus was the first to 
sacrifice to Apesantian Zeus.%° 

[4] If you go back to the Tretos and take the Argos road 
again, the ruins of MYCENAE are on your left.” Every Greek 
knows that Perseus was the settler of Mycenae, so I shall give 
the origin of the settlement and the reason why later on the 
Argives turned out the Myceneans. In what is now called the 
Argolid they have no record of any older age than when they 
say Inachos was king, and named the river after himself, and 
sacrificed to Hera. [5] But there is also the story that Phoroneus 
was the first man in this country, and Inachos, not a man but 
the river, was his father. Phoroneus was judge between 
Poseidon and Hera over the country, and Kephisos and 
Asterion and Inachos helped him. They decided that the land 
belonged to Hera, so Poseidon withdrew their water; and 
because of this neither Inachos nor any of the rivers I mentioned 
has water in it except when the god rains it down. In summer 

88. An oracle had said the child must not touch the ground until he learned to 
walk. 

89. At the foot of the hill to the east of the temple. 

90. MOUNT PHOUKA, a table mountain with a chapel and the ruins of 
Zeus’s sanctuary. 

ot. Starting from Kleonai again on the road over the pass of Dervenakia. 
The site of My CENAE (the old khan of KHARVATI) is one of the most impressive 
ruins in Europe and was known as a ruined Homeric palace to the poets of the 
fifth century. The extraordinary riches it yielded to Schliemann, its first exca- 
vator, were one of the foundation events of archaeology in Greece, and it is 
still yielding material of the greatest interest. It is worth stressing that Mycenae 


is incomparably the richest ‘Mycenean’ site and must have been a royal 
metropolis more powerful than any other in central or southern Greece. 
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these streams are dry except at Lerne. It was Phoroneus who 
first gathered human beings into a community; until that time 
each of them had settled on his own. The place where they 
first collected was named the city of Phoronikon. g 
[1] Argos, the son of Phoroneus’s daughter, was king after 
him and gave the country his own name. Argos was the great- 
grandfather of Iasos and Agenor. Io was the daughter of 
Tasos, and either as Herodotos wrote or as the Greek legends 
tell the story, she reached Egypt.°? After Iasos, Krotopos son 
of Agenor was sovereign; he had a son Sthenelas and a grand- 
son Gelanor: but Danaos sailed from Egypt against Gelanor 
and put an end to the rule of the house of Agenor. Everyone 
knows what happened after that: the wicked daring of 
Danaos’s daughters against their cousins, the death of Danaos, 
and how Lynkeus became king.%3 [2] His grandchildren 
divided the kingdom: Akrisios stayed in Argos, Proitos took 
the Heraion, and Mideia, Tiryns and the country towards the 
sea; there are signs of Proitos’s buildings at Tiryns to the 
present day. Some time later when Akrisios heard that Perseus 
was still alive and doing great deeds, he retreated to Larisa on 
the Peneios. Now Perseus was extremely keen to see his 
mother’s father and speak nicely and behave kindly to him, so 
he went to Larisa to visit him. Perseus was at the fine point of 
youth and exultant over his discovery of the discus which he 
was showing off to everyone, but Akrisios by a daemonic 
accident fell under the blow of the discus. The prophecy of the 
god was fulfilled for Akrisios, nor could his contrivances turn 
aside the destiny of his daughter and his daughter’s son.” [3] 
When Perseus returned to Argos, shamed by the rumours of 


92. Herodotos (I, 1) says she was abducted. She is usually supposed to have 
turned into a cow and travelled overland. 

93. Danaos’s fifty daughters married Aigyptos’s fifty sons and murdered 
them on the wedding night; only Lynkeus escaped. 

94. Akrisios was warned his daughter Danae’s son would be the death of him: 
he locked her in a tower but Zeus came to her in a shower of gold. Akrisios 
sent mother and child to sea in a chest. One of Simonides’ longest fragments is 
from a wonderful poem about this, and the fragments of Aischylos’s satyr play 
the Diktyoulkoi are about the box being fished up. 
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this murder, he persuaded Megapenthe daughter of Proitos 
to exchange crowns, and taking hers he founded Mycenae. 
This is where his mykes95 (the cap of his sword-sheath) fell 
off, and he believed it was the sign to build a city. I have heard 
too that it happened he was thirsty and pulled up a mykes 
(a mushroom) from the ground, and drank the water that 
rushed out, and that, liking it, he called the place Mycenae. 
But Homer in the Odyssey mentions a woman called Mykene, 
in the verse 
Tyro, Alkmene, garlanded Mykene.% 


The verses called the Great Eoiai say she was daughter of 
Inachos and wife of Arestor; they say the city’s name came 
from her. The story they ascribe to Akousilaos, that Mykeneus 
was the son of Sparton and the grandson of Phoroneus, I 
should certainly not accept, since not even the Spartans accept 
it.” They have an image of a woman, Sparte, but it would 
astound them if you mentioned a Sparton, son of Phoroneus. 

[4] The Argives took Mycenae out of jealousy. The Argives 
had lain low during the Persian invasion, while the Myceneans 
sent eighty men to Thermopylai, who shared the adventure 
with the Spartans. That magnanimity by irritating Argos 
brought them to ruin. Still, there are parts of the ring-wall left, 
including the GATE WITH LIONS standing on it. They say 


95. Mykes can mean ‘the cap of a sword-sheath’. The city is really ‘Mykenai’ 
but because the bastard form ‘Mycenae’ is so familiar I have not ventured to 
change it. 

96. Odyssey, 2, 120. Not even this good old generation of heroic housewives 
was like Penelope. 

97. Akousilaos of Argos was a historian of around $00 who wrote human and 
divine genealogies and apparently prose epics. But the allusions and the negli- 
gible quotations that are all we have of him suggest a jejune and tiresome series 
of lists. 

98. The lions must have lost their heads after Pausanias’s time, so they were 
presumably taken deliberately: they might just conceivably one day be dis- 
covered. It is possible or probable that the animals were not lions but winged 
heraldic griffons. TIRYNS is between Mycenae and Nauplion on the main 
road. PERSEUS’S SPRING is the name given to a cavernous ancient water- 
cistern att he north-east corner of Mycenae, impressively deep in the rock. 
The ‘treasure-houses’ are evidently distinct from the great series of shaft- 
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this is the work of Kyklopes, who built the wall of rrryws for 
Proitos. [5] In the ruins of Mycenae is a water-source called 
PERSEIA, and the underground chambers of Atreus and his 
sons where they kept the treasure-houses of their wealth. 
There is the grave of Atreus and the graves of those who came 
home from Troy, to be cut down by Aigisthos at his supper- 
party. The Spartans round Amyklai dispute the tomb of 
Kassandra; but another tomb is Agamemnon’s, another holds 
Eurymedon the charioteer, and a single grave holds Teledamos 
and Pelops, Kassandra’s twin babies whom Aigisthos slaugh- 
tered with their parents; another is the tomb of Elektra, whom 
Orestes married to Pylades.99 Hellanikos has also written about 
Pylades having two sons by Elektra, Medon and Strophios. 
Klytaimnestra and Aigisthos were buried a little further from 
the wall. They were not fit to lie inside, where Agamemnon 
and the men murdered with him are lying. 

[1] The HERAION is on. the left about two miles from 
Mycenae;™ the stream called Eleutherion runs beside the road. 


graves, but must surely be a piece of folklore based on the gigantic domed 
chamber-tombs buried in the hillside. (cf. Belger, Griechische Kuppelgrdber, 
Berlin, 1887. He quotes Bk IX, 38 (2), ‘the treasury’ tomb at Orchomenos.) 
There existed terracotta moneyboxes shaped like domed tombs. For the 
problem of the walls of Mycenae, cf. Bk VII, n. 139. 

99. These twins are known only from Pausanias, though Teledamos alone 
is mentioned independently in an ancient commentary on Homer (Od., 11, 420), 
to explain whose blood the floor was running with. In Aischylos’s Agamemnon 
Kassandra is by no means the chief figure and certainly has no children. Euri- 
pides (Tro., 255) and Horace (Carm., 2, 4, 7) at least believed Agamemnon 
was in love with her, and one might imagine the murder of her twin babies by 
Aigisthos as a circumstantial horror of late tragedy. But the graves were pre- 
sumably real, so one can hardly avoid concluding there was a genuinely local 
Mycenean version (of whatever date) of the story of Agamemnon’s death. 
Agamemnon’s own cult at Mycenae, which was outside the walls at a shrine 
in open country, built in the eighth century B.c. (cf. B.S.A., 1953, p- 33.) 

100. There is a path from Mycenae to the HERAION along the mountainside 
southward and then round to the east; this is very much the easiest way to find 
it. The spring is three quarters of a mile north-west of the Heraion. The 
sanctuary itself now consists of ruined terraces and foundations: the only elabo- 
rate carving is a small relief of a pair of doves cut in an irremovable stone. There 
is some rich sculpture from the Heraion in the National Museum at Athens. 
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The women of the holy place use it for purifications and the 
sacrifices which are not spoken of. [2] The sanctuary itself is 
on the lower slopes of Euboia, as they call this mountain. They 
say the river Asterion had three daughters: Euboia, Prosymna 
and Akraia, the nurses of Hera. The mountain opposite the 
Heraion is called after Akraia, the country below it after 
Prosymna, and the ground around it after Euboia. The 
Asterion runs into a chasm above the Heraion and disappears. 
A herb grows on his banks, and they call this herb asterion as 
well: they carry it to Hera and twine garlands of its leaves.1°! 
[3] They say the architect of the temple was Eupolemos of 
Argos; the work above the columns deals on one side with the 
birth of Zeus and the battle of gods and giants, on the other 
with the Trojan war and the fall of Troy. There are statues 
standing in front of the entrance both of women who have 
been priestesses of Hera and of Orestes and other divine heroes. 
They say that the one with an inscription saying this is the 
emperor Augustus is really Orestes. In the front chamber of 
the temple on the left are some ancient statues of the Graces, 
on the right the couch of Hera and the dedication of a shield 
which Menelaos once took from Euphorbos at Troy.1 [4] 
The STATUE OF HERA is enthroned and very big, made of 
gold and ivory by Polykleitos.!°3 She wears a diadem worked 
with Graces and Seasons; in one hand she holds a sceptre, in the 


101. Asterion might be marrubium vulgare or white horchound, a smelly bush 
that likes dry slopes and has medical uses. On the shreds of evidence for this, 
cf. J. André, Notes de lexicographie botanique grecque (Paris, 1958), p. 20. The very 
strong herbal smell nowadays at the Heraion in late summer is rigani (a kind of 
wild marjoram). The Asterion river, father of the three local mountain-nymphs, 
reaches the plain two or three miles south-east ofthe Heraion. On the importance 
and identity of the rivers and springs around the Heraion, cf. Waldstein, 
Argive Heraeum, pp. 14-17. 

102. Iliad, 17, 1 f. Pythagoras demonstrated reincarnation by recognizing this 
shield as his own from a previous incarnation as Euphorbos. Diogenes Laertius 
(8, 1, 4) says the shield was at Branchidai but the Neo-Platonists thought it 
was at Mycenae. 

103. This statue was very famous for its grandeur and beauty; it was engraved 
in miniature on the coins of Argos. Polykleitos was a highly distinguished 
Argive sculptor of the generation of Pheidias. 
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other a pomegranate. As the story of the pomegranate is rather 
secret, I shall leave it out; but they say the cuckoo sits on her 
sceptre because, when Zeus first loved the virgin Hera, he 
changed into this bird and she hunted him for a pet. I am 
writing down these kinds of stories about the gods not because 
I accept them, but I write them down all the same. [5] It is 
said that there stood beside Hera a work by Naukydes,!% a 
statue of Hebe, this too ofivory and gold: but ona pillar beside 


12. Hera Enthroned 


her is an ancient statue of Hera. The very oldest is made of 
pear-wood; it was dedicated at Tiryns by Peirasos son of 
Argos; but when the Argives took Tiryns they brought it to 
the Heraion.!°5 I myself saw it, a rather small seated statue. 


104. Naukydes, Daidalos, and Polykleitos junior were the sons of Patrokles, 
all sculptors and all disciples of Polykleitos of Argos. The only statue by any of 
them that we have a line on is Naukydes’ Hebe beside the Hera, with a peacock 
between them. 

105. A rich series of terracotta figurines was found at the Heraion, mostly in 
the southern slope and south-west corner and slope of the second temple. 
(There was nothing at all below the surface of the first temple platform.) The 
deposits included some very early figurines (L.H.3a, Waldstein’s Argive 
Heraeum, vol. 1, fig. 19) but those that are Mycenean (Waldstein’s classifica- 
tion is faulty and there are not so very many) are by no means evidence enough 
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[6] Among the interesting dedications is an altar worked with 
the legendary marriage of Herakles and Hebe, and executed in 
silver: and the emperor Hadrian has dedicated a peacock in 
gold and glittering stones, because peacocks are considered to 
be Hera’s sacred birds. They have a golden crown and a purple 
dress dedicated by Nero. [7] Above this temple are the founda- 
tions of the earlier one, and as much else of it as escaped the 
flames. It was burnt down because Chryseis, the priestess of 
Hera, was once overcome by sleep while the lamp in front of 
the old wreaths and garlands was setting them alight. Chryseis 
went off to Tegea as a ritual suppliant to Athene Alea,! but 
in spite of their enormous loss the Argives did not take the 
portrait of Chryseis away from its place, and there it is to this 
day in front of the burnt-out temple. 

[1] On the left, beside the road as you go from Mycenae to 
Argos, is a shrine of the divine hero Perseus. He has local 
honours here, but his greatest honours are in SERIPHOS, where 
there is a sacred enclosure of Perseus beside Athene, and an 
altar of Diktys and Klymene, the saviours of Perseus.!°7 [2] But 
if you go on a little through the Argive territory from this 
shrine, the grave of Thyestes is on your right. A stone ram 
stands on it, because Thyestes got hold of the golden ewe by 


to establish that this was a Mycenean cult-place. Mycenean figurines have been 
found in later deposits, for example at Brauron (cf. E. B. French, Mycenean 
Terracotta Figurines, London University doctoral thesis 1961, vol. I, pp. 25-6); 
and the settlement of Prosymna on the same slopes as the Heraion (not the 
renamed modern ‘Prosymna’ but the ancient site), now that it has been exca- 
vated adequately, explains Waldstein’s prehistoric finds. (cf. Blegen, Prosymna, 
pp- 3-5, p- 9 and plan 1.) 

106. Alea had been an independent goddess worshipped also for example 
at Mantinaia, whose identification with Athene was relatively late. (Nilsson, 
Griechische Feste, 1906, p. 86.) For the temple at Tegea cf. Pausanias, Bk VIII, 

4). 
ae K. O. Muller’s text: the alternative, traditional text gives us a sanctuary 
of Perseus in Athens: no such cult arid no such sanctuary are recorded. Diktys 
was known to Homer (II., 14, 319-20) and the early Athenian interest in him 
suggests an epic poem. Diktys sounds like Diktynna of Aigina, and Klymene 
might be a sea-nymph (Hesiod, Theog., 351). If an epic existed, the cult story 
is unlikely to have been independent of it. 
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cuckolding his brother. Reason could not prevent Atreus from 
paying him back in the same measure: he perpetrated the 
slaughter of the children of Thyestes and the infamous dinner. 
Afterwards I am not sure whether Aigisthos committed the 
first injury, or whether the murder of Thyestes’ son Tantalos 
by Agamemnon came first; they say Tantalos had received 
Klytaimnestra from her father and lived with her when she 
was a virgin girl.!°8 I am unwilling to condemn them as 
naturally evil, but if the sin of Pelops and the avenging spirit 
of Myrtilos dogged them so terribly, then one can under- 
stand the Pythian priestess saying to Glaukos the Spartan that 
the punishment of the perjury he was planning to commit 
would descend to his children’s children.!°9 

[3] From the Rams, as they call the monument of Thyestes, 
a little further on the left is Mysia, and a sanctuary of Mysian 
Demeter, named after a man called Mysios, who the Argives 
say was another host of Demeter.!?° It has no roof, but inside 
is another shrine of terracotta, with wooden idols of the Maid 


108. Atreus vowed his best ram to Artemis, but strangled this one and hid it 
in a chest. His wife gave it to Thyestes, and the golden ram made Thyestes 
king. Atreus killed Thyestes’ sons and served them to him in a pie. Aigisthos 
was Thyestes’ last son (by incest with a daughter) and Agamemnon was the son 
of Atreus. Atreus’s grandfather Tantalos was an important local hero in Pau- 
sanias’s home town of Sipylos near Smyrna, and was buried there. Klytaim- 
nestra’s lover Tantalos is a muddle. He first appears in Euripides (Iph. Aul., 
114, 8-50), and otherwise only in the learned commentaries of late antiquity, 
and was the son not of Thyestes but of Broteas; in a third place (based on 
information from Sipylos) Tantalos is Broteas’s father (Bk II, 22 (4) and 
Bk III, 22 (4) ). It looks as if there was a detailed source for the entire saga 
which Euripides knew but which survived perhaps condensed in a prose form 
in Asia Minor: something analogous to Hellanikos of Lesbos. 

109. Myrtilos was squalidly murdered by Pelops, who was Atreus’s father. 
Glaukos was planning a piece of simple fraud, but the oracle of warning he 
received is a striking piece of verse, the whole story has a literary form, and 
Glaukos is not certainly known to have existed (cf. Herodotos, 6, 86, where it 
occurs in a speech). Parke and Wormell, however, in The Delphic Oracle 
(1956, pp. 380-81) accept it as historical. 

110. Pausanias is the only source of knowledge left about Mysian Demeter. 
She had also a shrine and festival at Pellene in Achaia which he describes 
(Bk VII, 27 (4)). 
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and Pluto and Demeter. Further on is the river Inachos, and 
beyond that a temple of the Sun. From there you come to the 
gate named after its near-by sanctuary, which is consecrated to 
Eileithuia.1! 

[4] The Argives are the only Greeks I know divided into 
three kingdoms. In the reign of Anaxagoras a madness broke 
out among the women; they left home and went wandering 
over the countryside, until Melampous put an end to the 
disease on condition he and his brother Bias should have equal 
possessions with Anaxagoras. From Bias there were five kings 
over four generations down to Kyanippos, the son of Aigialeus, 
all descended from Neleus through their mother: from 
Melampous there were six men and six generations to Amphi- 
lochos the son of Amphiaraos: but the local family descended 
from Anaxagoras reigned the longest. After the fall of Troy, 
Amphilochos migrated to the Amphilochians, as they now 
are, Kyanippos died childless, and Kylasabes son of Sthenelos 
was left alone to be king. [5] But he left no children either, and 
Orestes son of Agamemnon occupied Argos; it was neigh- 
bouring territory, and, apart from his father’s crown, he had 
acquired most of Arkadia and inherited the throne of Sparta; 
and his Phokian allies were always ready to fight for him. 
Orestes was king of Sparta by Spartan consent; the Spartans 
preferred the sons of the daughter of Tyndareus to be kings 
rather than Nikostratos and Megapenthes, who were sons of 
Menelaos by a slave-girl. But when Orestes died Tisamenos 
was king: he was the son of Orestes and Hermione, who was 
Menelaos’s daughter, and Kinaithon writes in his verses that 
Orestes had the bastard Penthilos by Aigisthos’s daughter 


111. The gate of Argos. Ancient Argos was on the same site as the modern 
town, mostly at the foot of LARISA, its akropolis. Excavations have laid bare 
in the side of the hill the ancient theatre, a Roman odeon, and apparently the 
political meeting-place of the people of Argos (cf. McDonald, Political Meeting- 
places of the Greeks, 1943, pp. 80 and 292). Near the foot of Larisa there are some 
baths and one corner of the ancient market-place, with the remains of a fifth- 
century building sometimes called the senate house. Excavation in this area 
by French archaeologists is still in progress, and the sanctuary of Aphrodite has 
now been identified, and some of its dedications recovered. 
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Erigone. [6] It was under this Tisamenos that the children of 
Herakles came back to the Peloponnese: I mean Temenos and 
Kresphontes, and the sons of Aristodemos who had died. They 
claimed Argos and the Argive kingdom, quite rightly it seems 
to me, since Tisamenos was descended from Pelops, but they 
were descended from Perseus; they argued that Tyndareus 
was driven out by Hippokoon, and Herakles had killed Hippo- 
koon and his sons and handed back the kingdom to Tyndareus 
on trust. They brought the same sort of argument about 
Messenia: that it had been handed over on trust to Nestor 
when Herakles took Pylos. [7] They expelled Tisamenos from 
Argos and Sparta, and Nestor’s family from Messenia — 
Alkmaion, Peisistratos, and the sons of Paion and Antilochos, 
and Melanthos as well. Tisamenos with his army and his sons 
went into what is now Achaia, but except for Peisistratos, who 
went I have no idea where, the rest of the clan of Neleus 
arrived in Athens, and the two families of Paion and Alkmaion 
were named after them. Melanthos even killed Thymoites and 
became king: Thymoites was the last of the clan of Theseus 
to be king of Athens. 

[1] This account does not compel me to discuss Kresphontes 
and the sons of Aristodemos;" but Temenos made open use 
of Deiphontes, the great-great-grandson of Herakles, as 
general adviser and battle-commander, instead of his own 
sons. He had already made him his son-in-law, and, as he liked 
Hyrnetho best of all his children, they suspected him of turning 
aside the succession to her and Deiphontes. Because of this his 
sons plotted against him, and Keisos, the eldest of them, took 
over the crown. [2] But from time immemorial the Argives 
have equal rights and the rule of law, so they reduced royal 
authority to a minimum, leaving Medon son of Keisos and his 
successors nothing more than the name of king. The people 
removed the remnants of sovereignty from Meltas in the 
ninth generation after Medon. 


112. Plato tells this story in the Laws (683). It points to an interesting element 
of contrat général in the early institutions of Argos. The same moral is evidently 
present in Pausanias’s version but he is not (alas) so great a master of prose. 
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[3] The most glorious object in the city of arcos is the 
SANCTUARY OF WOLF APOLLO. The statue was made in our 
own day by Attalos of Athens,"'3 but this temple and its 
wooden idol were originally dedicated by Danaos. I am 
certain that all the idols of those days were wooden, particular- 
ly in Egypt. Here is the reason why Danaos founded a Wolf 
Apollo: when he was in Argos quarrelling over the throne 
with Gelanor, they both made long, convincing speeches to 
the people, and Gelanor’s arguments seemed as right as his, but 
the people put off a decision until the next day; suddenly at 
daybreak a wolf broke into a herd of cattle grazing by the city 
wall, and tackled the leading bull. It occurred to the Argives 
that Gelanor was like the bull and Danaos was like the wolf, 
because like that monster he had never until then lived with 
human beings. The wolf finished off the bull, so Danaos 
became king; and in the belief that Apollo had driven the 
wolf to attack the cattle, he founded the sanctuary of Apollo of 
wolves. [4] Here they have the throne of Danaos, and a 
portrait of Biton carrying a bull on his shoulders. As Lykeas 
has written in a poem, the Argives were bringing a sacrifice 
to Zeus at Nemea, and Biton was so strong and powerful he 
picked up the bull and carried it." [5] After this statue is the 
place where they burn the Fire of Phoroneus. They deny that 
it was Prometheus who gave fire to mankind, and want to 
attribute the discovery to Phoroneus. [6] They say of the 
wooden idols of Aphrodite and Hermes that one of them was 
carved by Epeios and the other dedicated by Hypermnestra. 


113. Absolutely unknown sculptor. The statue Frazer reports has nothing 
whatever to do with him. 

114. Lykeas’s epic history of Argos is one of Pausanias’s more important 
sources. He lived some time after Pyrros, probably in the Roman period 
(F.G.H. IIB 312 and Jacoby’s commentary); we know him only from 
Pausanias. Biton is the young hero who with his brother Kleobis drew their 
mother to the Heraion in a cart, and was rewarded by Hera with gentle death 
(like Agamedes and Trophonios when they finished building the temple of 
Delphi). Carrying the bull is a theme of folk-stories and occurs in the saga of 
Theseus, but it can also mean he was once at least an important divine hero as 
Theseus was. 
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She was the only daughter of Danaos to ignore his orders: 
and he brought her to trial for putting him in danger by letting 
Lynkeus live and by making the disgrace of the crime worse 
for her sisters and himself as its contriver by not joining in it. 
When she was tried in Argos and acquitted, she dedicated this 
Aphrodite of Victory. Inside the shrine is Ladas,"5 the fastest 
man of his generation, and Hermes gripping the tortoise to 
make a lyre. In front of the shrine is a stone platform carved in 
relief with a wolf and a charging bull, and a virgin girl throw- 
ing down a rock at the bull: they believe the girl is Artemis. 
Danaos dedicated this and the near-by pillars and the wooden 
carving of Zeus and Artemis. 

[7] There are graves, one of Linos, the son of Apollo by 
Psamathe, daughter of Krotopos; and the other they say of 
Linos the poet. His story will be more at home elsewhere in 
my book, so for the present I shall pass it over,!!6 while my 
account of Megara has already dealt with Psamathe. By these 
graves are an Apollo of the Strects and an altar of Zeus of Rain 
where the men who made the march on Thebes with Poly- 
neikes swore to capture it or to die in the attempt.!!7 Their 
story about the tomb of Promethcus seems less likely to me 
than the Opountian story, but all the same they tell it. 

[1] Passing the portrait statue of Kreugas the boxer and the 
Corinthian trophy you come to a seated statue of Zeus of 
Placation in white stone by Polykleitos. I found that it came 
to be made when the Spartans went to war against Argos and 
reconciliation seemed out of the question until Philip of 
Macedon forced them to abide by the traditional boundaries 
of the country. Until then, whenever the Spartans were not 
meddling outside the Peloponnese they were always cutting 
off pieces of Argos, and whenever they were busy with war 
abroad Argos retaliated while thcir backs were turned. When 
mutual hatred reached a peak, Argos decided to raise a 
thousand picked men, and Bryas of Argos was put in com- 
mand. He committed a number of violent outrages against 


115. Ladas was an Arkadian athlete from Mantinea. 
116. Bk 1X, 29 (3). 117. Aischylos, Seven Against Thebes, arf. 
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common people, and on one occasion he dishonoured a bridal 
procession by snatching a virgin girl they were leading to the 
bridegroom. When night fell the young girl watched Bryas 
going to sleep and then blinded him. But the coming of day 
betrayed her; she fled to the people as a ritual suppliant. They 
refused to give her up to the vengeance of the regiment, there 
was a fight, the people won it, and in their fury they left not 
one man of the thousand alive. Afterwards, among the cere- 
monies of their purification from the blood of kindred, they 
dedicated a statue of Zeus of Placation.18 

[2] Near here are Kleobis and Biton worked in stone, drag- 
ging the wagon to take their mother to the Heraion.'!9 [3] 
Right opposite them is a sanctuary of Nemean Zeus: an up- 
right bronze statue by Lysippos. if you go on past it, the tomb 
of Phoroneus, to whom they incinerate victims as a divine 
hero to this day, is on the right. Across from Nemean Zeus is a 
shrine of Fortune ages old, if Palamedes really invented dice 
and dedicated them here. The near-by memorial is called the 
memorial of Choreia the maenad: they say she and other 
women came to Argos in Dionysos’s troops, and when 
Perseus won the battle he murdered most of the women: the 
rest were buried together, but since this one had a special 
position they made her a private memorial.!° [4] A little 


118. The thousand men were raised in 421, fought at Mantinea in 418, and 
were probably massacred in 417. No one but Pausanias tells us about this riot, 
which implies an actual revolution. 

119. Herodotos (1, 31) is the classic source for this story; it was very popular 
at a late period and is carved on a sarcophagus in the small archacological 
museum at Venice. It also occurs on a Roman coin of Argos which seems to me 
to represent a classical group of statuary. 

120. Dionysos and his raving women fought a campaign against Argos: 
Perseus against the macnads is like Theseus against the Amazons. The story is 
possibly represented on a black-figure vase of the Leagros group now in New 
York, although personally I doubt this. There are really two stories: the mad- 
ness of the daughters of Proitos, driven mad by Dionysos to punish Argos 
(Apollodor. 3, 5, 2), and this battle story. Nonnos mixes them up (47, 475- 
730). The battle story may have some connection with Dionysos’s war trum- 
pets, which seem to have been kept at Thebes and were really ritual trumpets 
for summoning the god from the underworld (Plutarch, De Is. et Os., 35 in 
Mor., 364f.). 
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further is a sanctuary of the Seasons. On the way back stand 
statues of Polyneikes, son of Oedipus, and of the commanders 
who died fighting with him at the walls of Thebes. Aischylos 
brought them down to the number of seven, though there 
were more commanders from Argos and Messene and even 
some Arkadians fighting. Near these seven, since Argos has 
followed the poetry of Aischylos, lie the captors of Thebes: 
Aigialeus son of Adrastos, Promachos son of Parthenopaios 
and grandson of Talaos, Polydoros son of Hippomedon, 
Alkmaion and Amphilochos sons of Amphiaraos, Thersander, 
Diomedes, and Sthenelos. But with them too there were also 
Euryalos son of Mekisteus, and Adrastos and Timeas sons of 
Polyneikes. Not far from the statues they show you the 
memorial of Danaos and the monument to all the Argives who 
met their deaths at Troy or on the journey home. [5] There is a 
sanctuary of Zeus the Saviour here, and, when you go past 
it, a building where the women of Argos wail for Adonis. On 
the right of the entrance stands the sanctuary of Kephisos: they 
say that Poseidon did not withdraw the water of this river 
once and for all, but that particularly here, where the sanctuary 
stands, they can hear it running underground. By the sanctuary 
of Kephisos is a head of Medusa made of stone, and this again 
they say was the work of the Kyklopes. They still call the 
place behind it the Court; they say Hypermnestra was tried 
there by Danaos. [6] Not far from this is a THEATRE where 
among other things worth seeing is one man slaughtering 
another: Alkenor’s son Perilaos of Argos killing Othryadas of 
Sparta. Even before this Perilaos had won a wrestling victory 
at the Nemean games.!21 

[7] Above the theatre stands a sanctuary of Aphrodite.!?2 In 
front of the goddess’s place Telesilla, the composer of the 


121. In the famous and terrible battle between three hundred Argives and 
three hundred Spartans, only two Argives survived, and only one Spartan, 
Othryadas; the Argives went home, the Spartan committed suicide (Herodotos, 
1, 82). Among the mass of literary versions of this story, not one agrees with 
Pausanias and with this Argive memorial. cf. also Corrections 2. 

122. Found in 1967 (Chron. des Fouilles, p. 1021 f. and fig. 15). 
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songs, has been carved ona slab of stone; her books are thrown 
about at her feet; she is looking at a helmet she has in her hand 
and is going to put on. Telesilla was a very famous woman 
and a distinguished poet. Argos had suffered an indescribable 
disaster from Kleomenes and the Spartans; some of the 
Argives fell in battle, others escaped into the sacred grove of 
Argos and perished there: they came out at first under terms, 
but when they saw this was a trap the survivors were burned 
to death in the grove, and Kleomenes led his Spartans against 
an Argos stripped of men. [8] Telesilla sent house slaves and 
men too old and boys too young to bear arms up onto the 
wall, she took what weapons were left in temples and in the 
houses, gathered the women at the peak of youth, and stood 
them to arms where she knew the attack would come. The 
Spartans drew near, but the women were not at all terrified by 
the battle-yell; they met a charge and fought back strongly. 
The Spartans realized it would be an inglorious kind of success 
if they slaughtered the women, and a most shameful disaster if 
they failed, so they yielded the battle. The Pythian priestess 
prophesied this struggle in advance, and, whether or not he 
understood it, Herodotos recorded the oracle. 


When woman wins the victory and drives out man, 
she shall have glory in Argos and women tear their cheeks.123 


That is what the oracle said about the deed done by women. 
[1] On the way back from here, turning back to the market- 
square, you come to the memorial of Kerdo wife of Phoro- 
neus and a SHRINE OF ASKLEPIOS. The SANCTUARY OF 
ARTEMIS—PERSUASION was another of Hypermnestra’s 
dedications after winning the case her father brought about 


1 

123. Herodotos 6, 77. He knows nothing about Telesilla, but says the slaves 
took over until the children grew up (6, 83). The war was around the turn of 
the sixth and fifth centuries. Frazer, who doubts the story of Telesilla, connects 
it with a pleasing variety of transvestite practices, goddesses, and festivals, 
including the fact that Argive women wore false beards on their wedding nights. 
He does not suggest what seems a likely source of the legend, that Telesilla, 
whose only surviving two lines of poetry come from a girl’s ritual dance, may 
well have written some soldierly-sounding poetry. 
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Lynkeus. [2] There is also a bronze statue of Aeneas and a 
place called Delta. I intend to pass over the reason, since I 
dislike the story I was told. In front of it is an altar of Zeus of 
Escape, and near by the two memorials of Hypermnestra 
mother of Amphiaraos and Hypermnestra daughter of 
Danaos, with whom Lynkeus is buried. Opposite these is the 
grave of Talaos son of Bias: the story of Bias and his family 
is one I have already told. [3] They say Hegeleos founded the 
SANCTUARY OF ATHENE OF THE TRUMPET: he was the 
son of Tyrsenos, who first invented the trumpet, and was a 
son of Herakles and his Lydian wife; Hegeleos son of Tyrsenos 
taught Temenos and his Dorians the sound of the instrument, 
and named Athene of the Trumpet. [4] In front of the shrine 
of Athene they say is the grave of Epimenides. When the 
Spartans were at war with Knossos!*4 they took him alive, and 
then killed him for not prophesying good luck for them; the 
Argives say they took his body and buried him here. [5] The 
white stone building in the middle of the market-square is not 
a trophy over Pyrros of Epiros, as the Argives say it is, but the 
body was burnt here and this is really his memorial, with the 
elephants and the whole panoply of Pyrros’s battles worked 
on the stone. This building marks his pyre: but Pyrros’s 
bones are in the sanctuary of Demeter near which he died, as 
I explained in my account of Attica.!?5 At the entrance to this 
sanctuary of Demeter you can see the bronze shield of Pyrros 
hung up over the door. 

[6] Not far from the building in the market-square at Argos 
is an earth mound where they say the head of Medusa the 
Gorgon lies. Leaving out the myth, this is what has been said 
about her: she was a daughter of Phorkos, and when her 
father died she was queen of the people around Lake Tritonis; 
she used to go out hunting and command the Libyans in 
battle, and in fact at that time she stood up to Perseus with his 
force of picked men from the Peloponnese. She was treacher- 
ously murdered at night, but Perseus was wonderstruck with 
the beauty even of her dead body. and cut off her head to show 


124. A war unknown even as a legend. 125. Bk I, 13(7).. 
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it in Greece.!76 [7] But a story from a Carthaginian called 
Prokles seems to me more convincing than that.!27 Among the 
incredible monsters of thé Libyan desert are human savages: 
Prokles said he saw one that was brought to Rome. He 
imagined some woman straying from these savages who came 
to Lake Tritonis and devastated the territory until Perseus 
killed her; he must have thought Athene helped him to do the 
deed because the people around Lake Tritonis are sacred to 
her. [8] Beside the Gorgon’s memorial at Argos is the grave of 
Perseus’s daughter Gorgophone. How she got the name is 
obvious as soon as you hear it. When her husband Perieres, 
whom she married as a virgin, had died, she was married 
again to Oibalos: she was the first woman ever to do such a 
thing; until then the tradition was for women to be widows 
when their husband died. [9] In front of the grave a stone 
trophy has been raised over Laphaes of Argos, a dictator (I am 
writing what the Argives say about themselves) whom the 
people rose against and threw out. He escaped to Sparta, and 
the Spartans tried to bring him back to dictatorship, but the 
Argives won the battle, and Laphaes and most of the Spartans 
were killed.128 

[10] The sANCTUARY OF LETO is not far from this trophy, 

126. Most Greek tradition about the gorgon Medusa is that she was fiendishly 
ugly: her face was painted on shields and her severed head had frightful powers. 
The ugliness of her face in archaic statuary and vase-painting can be attractive, 
and it must be assumed since she grins up at one from the centre of wine-cups 
that she was not at that time felt to be wholly unsympathetic. Pindar calls her 
beautiful (Pyth., 12, 15) and an early tradition of her beauty exists. It was 
surely this tradition which imprinted itself on Hellenistic and on Roman 
Gorgons. She was a powerful daimon; one can learn a lot about preclassical 
Greek religion by simply standing in front of the ‘Gorgon pediment’ from 
the temple of Artemis, now in the Corfu museum. (In 1970, a ninety-one- 
year-old nun who remembered the excavation of this temple ‘by five kings 
and three princes’ showed me its altar still standing in a field, and said it was 
the tomb of a brother and three sisters, called Athena, Gorgo, Kerkyra and 
Napoleon.) 

127. No one but Pausanias has anything to say about this interesting writer. 
The only account of him I can find is in Pauly-Wissowa (R.E., XXIII, col. 


179, no. 9). 
128. Nothing is known about Laphaes. 
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the statue is by Praxiteles.'2 They call the image of the virgin 
girl beside the goddess Chloris: they say she was Niobe’s 
daughter, originally called Meliboia, but, when the children 
of Amphion were shot down by Artemis and Apollo, she and 
Amyklas were the only two to survive, because they prayed 
to Leto. But Meliboia turned so green from fear, and stayed 
green for the rest of her life, that instead of Meliboia her name 
became Chloris. The Argives say these two originally built 
this shrine to Leto, but personally, since I rely more than other 
people on the poetry of Homer, I believe that none of Niobe’s 
children survived. My proof is the verse: 


These two alone murdered each one of them.+3° 


Homer knew that the house of Amphion was overthrown 
from the foundations. [1] On the right of the sanctuary of 
Leto is the shrine of Flowering Hera; in front of that is the 
grave of the island women of the Aegean who went on 
campaign with Dionysos and died in battle against Perseus and 
the Argives. They call them the Sca-women. [2] Opposite the 
memorial of these women is a sanctuary of Pelasgian Demeter, 
named from its founder Pelasgos, whose grave is not far off. 
Over from the grave is a bronze urn of no particular size 
holding up ancient statues of Artemis and Zeus and Athene. 
[3] Lykeas writes in his verses that the statue of Zeus is by 
Mcchaneus; he claims that when the Argives went to fight 
at Troy they sworc here to fight on until they took it or died 
in the attempt: [4] but others have said this bronze urn con- 
tains the bones of Tantalos. I will not deny that the Tantalos 
who married Klytaimnestra before Agamemnon, the son of 
Thycstes or Broteas (since both are spoken of), was buried here: 
but I know the grave of the legendary son of Zeus and Pluto is 
in Sipylos, because I saw it there, and it was worth seeing. 
Anyway, there was no necessity for him to run away from 
there, as Pelops had to when Ilos of Phrygia brought an army 
against him, 


129. The statues of Leto and Chloris appear on coins of Argos. 
130. Iliad, 24, 609. 
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Enough of this inquiry. They say that what is done at the 
pit near by was instituted by a local man, Nikostratos. Even 
to this day they still drop burning lights into the pit to the 
Maiden daughter of Demeter. |s] Here is a sanctuary of 
Poseidon of the Surf: they say that when Inachos and his jury 
decided the land belonged to Hera and not to him, Poseidon 
drowned most of the countryside. Hera obtained an agreement 
that the sea should go back again, and the Argives consecrated 
a sanctuary to Poseidon of the Surf at the place it went back 
from. [6] Not far on from here is the grave of Argos, who 
seems to be a son of Zeus by Phoroneus’s daughter Niobe, and 
beyond it a shrine of the Dioskouroi. There are statues of them 
and the boys Anaxis and Mnasinous, with their mothers 
Hilaeira and Phoibe, made in ebony by Dipoinos and Skyllis;!3! 
the horses are mostly ebony with a little ivory. [7] Near the 
Lords is a sanctuary of Eileithuia dedicated by Helen while 
Theseus had gone off to the Thesprotians with Peirithous, 
when Aphidna fell to the Dioskouroi and Helen was taken to 
Sparta. They say she was pregnant and bore a child in Argos; 
she founded a sanctuary to Eileithuia and gave her baby 
daughter to Klytaimnestra who was already living with 
Agamemnon, and then later on she married Menelaos. Eupho- 
tion of Chalkis and Alexander of Pleuron who wrote poems 
about this, and, even earlier, Stesichoros of Himera, all agree 
with the Argives that Theseus’s daughter was Iphigeneia.'3 
[8] Over from the sanctuary of Eileithuia is a shrine of Hekate 
with its statue by Skopas. This is stone, but the statues opposite 
which are also Hekate are of bronze, one by Polykleitos and 
the other by his brother Naukydes.'33 If you go by the straight 


131. Fragments of applied ivory from statues of the archaic period do exist. 
(cf. Richter, Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, p. 139.) 

132. Euphorion is a little later than Alexander, but both belong to the third 
century, both are distinguished Hellenistic poets and librarians, Euphorion 
was an important influence in the softening and sweetening process that over- 
took Latin poetry in the first century B.c. Stesichoros is an early sixth-century 
lyric poet of great force and charm and some originality. 

133. Naukydes is the brother of Polykleitos junior and pupil of Polykleitos 
senior. 
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road to KYLARABIS, the training-ground named after Sthene- 
los’s son, you find Likymnios son of Elektryon is buried there; 
Homer says Tleptolemos son of Herakles killed him and fled 
from Argos because of the killing.154 [9] If you turn off a little 
from the road to Kylarabis and the Kylarabis gate, you come 
on the memorial of Sakadas, the first man to play the Pythian 
tune on his flute at Delphi: Apollo’s hatred of flute-players 
ever after his contest with Marsyas the Silenos seems to have 
come to an end because of Sakadas.135 [10] In the training- 
grounds of Kylarabos is an Athene of Abundance and they 
show you the graves of Sthenelos and Kylarabis himself. No 
distance from the training-ground is a common monument 
for the Argives who sailed with Athens to the enslavement of 
Syracuse and all Sicily. 

[1] If you leave here by the Hollow road a TEMPLE OF 
DIONYSOS is on the right: they say the statue comes from 
Euboia. When the Greeks coming home from Troy were 
shipwrecked at Kaphereus,!3 the Argives who managed to 
reach the land were suffering badly from cold and hunger, so 
they prayed and some god saved them in their misery: as 
soon as they moved on they came across a cave of Dionysos 
and his statue in the cave, and wild goats huddling inside from 
the storm. The Argives slaughtered them, dined on their 
meat, and dressed in their skins. When the storm was over, 


134. Likymnios was the eponymous divine hero of Likymna, the akropolis 
of Tiryns (cf. Strabo, 8, 6, 11); it was beside his grave that the dying Pyrros 
dropped from his horse (Plutarch, Pyrr., 34). He was a son of Ares murdered in 
old age by young Tlepolemos. (Il, 2, 653-70.) 

135. Sakadas was a famous Doric flute-player of the early seventh century. 
His Pythian tune was a bare, early version probably for dancing, of the fight 
of Apollo with the dragon, the Python of Delphi. An elaborate and fascinating 
later version which included trumpets and fifes and imitated the whizzing of 
arrows and the god’s triumphal procession is described by Strabo (9, 3, 10). 
Sakadas’s tune already had five movements, called introduction, trial, challenge, 
iambic and dactylic, and pipes. 

136. The south-east tip of Euboia. They were wrecked here with false lights 
by old Nauplios to avenge his son Palamedes. This is a non-Homeric and just 
possibly local saga (cf. Strabo, 8, 6, 2) which first crops up in Euripides (Tro., 
90, and Hel., 1122-31). 
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they fitted up ships and travelled home bringing with them 
this wooden idol from the cave: and they still pay-it honours 
to this day. 

[2] Very close to Dionysos you will see Adrastos’s house, 
further on a sanctuary of Amphiaraos, and beyond that Eri- 
phyle’s memorial. After these is a sacred enclosure of Asklepios 
and then a sanctuary of Baton. Baton belonged like Amphi- 
araos to the family of Mclampous, and when Amphiaraos 
went into battle Baton drove his team of horses. In the flight 
from the wall of Thebes, when the earth gaped open to take 
in Amphiaraos and his chariot, Baton vanished as well. 

[3] They say Hyrnetho’s tumulus is on the way back from 
the Hollow road. If it is empty and simply a memorial, this is 
quite likely; but if they think her dead body lies here, that I 
cannot accept: you are frec to believe it if you know nothing 
about Epidauros.'3? [4] The greatest Argive ASKLEPIEION 
has at present a seated Asklepios in white stone with Health 
beside him. There are also seated figures of Xenophilos and 
Straton who made the statues.!38 Sphyros originally founded 
this sanctuary; he was Machaon’s son, and a brother of Alexa- 
nor whom Sikyon honours at Titane. [5] The Argives worship 
Pheraian Artemis like Athenians and Sikyonians, and they too 
claim that her cult-statue was brought from Pherai in Thessaly. 
But I find myself unable to agree when they go on to claim 
the memorial of Deianeira, the daughter of Oineus, and that of 
Helenos son of Priam, and Athene’s statue which was stolen 
from Troy and caused the fall of the city. This Palladion as it is 
called is obviously in Italy where Aeneas took it; we know 
Deianeira died at Trachis not in Argos, and her grave is near 
Herakleia below Mount Oite; [6] I have already accounted for 
Priam’s son Helenos, who went to Epiros with Achilles’ son 


137. Cf. Bk II, 28 (3). 

138. Their signature inscribed in the second century B.C. has been found on 
blocks of stone near Tiryns, at Kleonai, at Sikyon, and at Epidauros. It was no. 
an innovation for a sculptor to leave his self-portrait in a sanctuary where he 
worked; the self-portrait of Archedemos, apparently a maker of aniconic 
cult-objects, is carved in the rock of the cave of the Nymphs at Vari in Atticat 
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Pyrros and was guardian to Pyrros’s sons. He lived with 
Andromache, and Kestrine is named after their son Kestrinos. 
And even the Argive guides have noticed something wrong 
with their story, though they still tell it: to reverse a majority 
opinion takes some doing. [7] There are some other interesting 
sights at Argos, like the underground building where Akrisios 
once made a chamber of bronze to guard his daughter; 
Perilaos took it down when he was dictator.!39 This building 
is also Krotopos’s memorial and a shrine of Cretan Dionysos. 
[8] They say that after his war and reconciliation with Perseus 
the Argives gave him very great honours, including this fine 
sacred enclosure. The title of Cretan was added later because 
when Ariadne died he buried her here. Lykeas says that when 
the shrine was being rebuilt they found an earthenware coffin 
which was Ariadne’s: he says he among other Argives saw this 
coffin. Near Dionysos is a shrine of Heavenly Aphrodite. 

[9] They call the akropolis tarrsa™? from the daughter of 
Pclasgos; and two of the cities of Thessaly are named after her, 
onc by the sea and one on the Peneios. [1] On the way up the 
akropolis is the sanctuary of Supreme Hera, and a SHRINE OF 
APOLLO, which they say Pythaios from Delphi first erected.14! 
The statue there now is a standing bronze called Apollo of the 
Ridge, because the place is called the Ridge. He still prophesies 
today, and this is how his oracle works: there is a woman kept 
from the beds of men, who speaks for him; once in each moon 
a cwe-lamb is slaughtered at night, she tastes its blood, and the 
god possesses her. [2] Apollo of the Ridge gives onto a 
SANCTUARY OF CLEAR-SIGHTED ATHENE, dedicated by 
Diomedes because once when he was fighting at Troy the 


139. No onc else mentions him; one cannot even know whether he belongs 
to history or to legend. 

140. LARISA has becn a Byzantine, a Frankish, and a Turkish fortress, but 
some sixth-century walling is still visible in it. cf. K. Andrews, Castles of the 
Morea (Princeton, 1953), pp. 112-13. The foundations of two temples, pre- 
sumably of Zeus and Athene, were uncarthed in the east court in 1930 and 
there is classical walling in several places. 

141. Confederate temple to which Epidauros and Sparta and probably other 
Pcloponnesian cities sent tribute (Thuk., 5, 53)- 
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goddess took the mist from his éyes; it also gives onto the 
STADIUM where they hold the games for Nemean Zeus and 
for Hera. [3] On the left” of the road as you go into the 
akropolis you find yet another memorial of the sons of 
Aigyptos: the heads are here without the bodies, other re- 
mains are in Lerne where the young fellows were murdered; 
the women chopped off the heads as they lay dead to show 
their father a proof of the crime. [4] On the peak of Larisa is 
a roofless shrine of Larisaian Zeus; the wooden statue was.no 
longer standing on the base. But an interesting shrine of 
Athene is there too. [5] Among the dedications is a wooden 
Zeus with the two eyes we were born with and also a third 
on his forehead. They say this Zeus was the ancestral image 
standing in the open courtyard of Priam son of Laomedon, 
and when Troy was taken by the Greeks it was to this god’s 
altar that Priam fled. When they divided the spoils, Sthenelos 
son of Kapaneus got it, and so it came to lie here. One could 
explain its three eyes in this way: Zeus is king in heaven by 
the universal reckoning of mankind and a verse of Homer 
also gives the lord of the underworld the name of Zeus: 


Zeus under earth and great Persephone; 


while Aischylos gives the name of Zeus to the god in the sea."4? 
So the man who made this statue, whoever he was, made Zeus 
sec with three eyes as one and the same god who rules in these 
three spheres. 

[6] The roads from Argos lead to different parts of the 
Peloponnese; one leads to TEGEA in Arkadia." On the right 


142. Homer in Iliad, 9, 457; for Aischylos (fr. 343) this passage is the only 
evidence. Three-eyed Zeus is referred to in the ancient learned commentary on 
Euripides (Tro., 16). He is simply an all-seeing and all-knowing Zeus. (cf. A. B. 
Cook, Zeus, vol. 2, p. 892 n. 5.) 

143. Theplain of Argos gives southward ontothe gulf of Argosat NAUPLION; 
there are mountains all round it. MOUNT LYKONE lies west of Argos stretching 
to the south-wes ; TEGEA is nearly exactly south-west of Argoss omething over 
twenty miles away across high mountains. The ancient road evidently skirts the 
edge ofthe mountains. The sANCTUARY ON LYKONEhas been discovered and 
excavated; there are some pieces of statue and architectural ornaments from it 
in the Argos museum. 
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of it is MOUNT LYKONE with its forest of cypresses, and a 
SANCTUARY OF ARTEMIS ORTHIA constructed on the crest. 
There are statues up there of Apollo and Leto and Artemis in 
white stone, by Polykleitos so they say. As you come down 
again from the mountain, on the left of the highway is a shrine 
of Artemis. [7] A little further off on the right stands MOUNT 
CHAON with garden trees growing under the mountain: this 
is the place where the water of ERASINOS comes up into the 
daylight; until then it runs from Stymphalos in Arkadia like 
the streams flowing underground, from Euripos to Eleusis and 
the sea there. Where Erasinos breaks out on the mountain they 
sacrifice to Dionysos and Pan, and they hold a festival for 
Dionysos called the Tumult." [8] Returning to the road to 
Tegea, on the right of the Wheel you see KENCHREAI.145 
They do not say how the place got its name unless this place 
also was named after Kenchreas son of Peirene. There is a 
common monument here to the Argives who won the battle- 
victory of Hysiai over Sparta. I found this struggle took place 
when Peisistratos was ruling Athens in the fourth year of the 
Olympiad when Eurybotos of Athens won the running.'46 


144. Erasinos is certainly KEPHALARI, which breaks out ot a limestone cliff 
just below the entrance to a deep cave-system. In the nineties there was still a 
chapel inside the caves with ancient blocks built into it, and in the 1800s a 
tumulus with some columns stood near the entrance, and there were the ruins of 
a temple farther off on the right bank of the river. 

145. The road skirts Mount Chaon. For Kenchreai there is a choice of 
identifications, as no one really knows where it was. The ‘PYRAMID OF 
KENCHREAI’ is an archaeologicai puzzle. Nearly everything about it is 
paradoxical, and it would be hard to comment helpfully on it without a 
thorough specialized study of the peculiar series of monuments to which it 
belongs. The solution most recently proposed is to date its walls around 400 
B.C., with a later re-building, to leave its shape (which is local to the Argolid 
and south Lakonia) unexplained, and to suggest it might have been an abandoned 
block-house which Pausanias mistook for a sepulchra: monument. Early 
Helladic pottery (E.H. 3) has been found underneath it, but continuous settle- 
ment seems utterly improbable. The building had a drain. 

146. That is in 669; there is no other record of such a battle. The walled 
akropolis of Hy S1A1 is just south of ACHLADOKAMPOS on the other side of the 
modern main road from Nauplion to Tripolis. It was destroyed by the Spartans 
and the population massacred in 416. 
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[9] When you come down to lower ground you find the ruins 
of HYSIAI; once it was a city of the Argolid, and they say the 
Spartan disaster happened here. 

[1] The road from Argos to Mantineia is not the Tegea road; 
it leaves from the gates by the Ridge. There is a double 
sanctuary on this road with one entrance from the west and 
another from the east. In the eastern sanctuary is a wooden 
idol of Aphrodite, in the western one an Ares. They say that 
the statues were dedicated by Polyneikes and the men who 
fought with him in the war of vengeance.'*7 [2] If you go on 
from there and cross the winter river called the Torrent!48 
[CHARADROS], you come to OINOE, named after Oineus the 
Argives say. They say Oineus was a king in Aitolia who was 
driven from his throne by the sons of Agrios and came to 
Diomedes at Argos: Diomedes gave him his revenge by taking 
an army against Kalydonia, but then said he was unable to 
stay there indefinitely: however, if he liked, Oineus could 
come home with him to Argos. Oineus came, and Diomedes 
did him every service one ought to do one’s father’s father, 
and buried him when he died, and the Argives called the place 
Oinoe. [3] Above it stands Mount ARTEMISION with a 
sanctuary of Artemis on the mountain-top. The springs of the 
INACHOS are also on this mountain: the river has real springs, 
though it makes little progress across country.'45* 

[4] There was nothing more to see here, but the other road 
from the gates near the Ridge goes to LyRKEIA."49 It was to 
this place Lynkeus made his legendary escape, alone of the 
fifty brothers, and here he raised a beacon as he promised 
Hypermnestra he would, as soon as he was clear of her father 
and reached safety. The legend is that she lit one too on Larisa, 
obviously to show she was out of danger as well. So every year 

147. In the legendary march on Thebes. 

148. Now the KERIAS : we are climbing south-west straight into the moun- 
tains. Oinoe and the sanctuary of Artemis are not securely identified. 

148a. See Corrections 3. 

149. LYRKEIA was not the guard-tower cast of Sterna, still less the modern 
‘Lyrkeia’, but probably the Mycencan settlement on the hili above SKALA, 
not so far up the valley. 
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the Argives have a festival of beacons. The place was named 
Lynkcia at that time, but later on Abas’s bastard son Lyrkos 
settled there and it took his name. Among the ruins is a 
portrait of Lyrkos carved in relief on a stone tablet: the other 
things are not of any interest. The ruins are about seven and a 
half miles from Argos: the same again brings you to ORNEAI.!5° 
[s] Since the city of Lyrkeia was already abandoned before the 
Trojan war, Homer makes no record of it in his famous list, 
but he does remember Orneai, which was still inhabited, 
next to the Argive territory and before Phlious and Sikyon, 
just where it actually is. It was named after Orneus the son of 
Erechtheus and grandfather of Menestheus, who sailed beside 
Agamemnon with his Athenians to the destruction of Priam’s 
kingdom. The city took its name from him, but in a later 
period it was devastated and uprooted by the Argives, and its 
people became Argive citizens. At Orneai is a sanctuary of 
Artemis with a standing wooden idol; and another temple to 
all the gods together. The land on the far side of Orneai belongs 
to Sikyon and to Phlious. [6] As you go from Argos to 
EPIDAUROS'! you come to a structure like a pyramid on your 
right; it has shields carved in relief on it like shields from the 
Argolid. This is where Proitos fought Akrisios for the throne; 
they say it turned out an even battle and afterwards since 
neither of them could win by force they came to terms. In this 
battle, so the legend says, they and their forces were the first 
men ever to carry shields. The fallen on both sides were fellow- 
countrymen and kinsmen, and this memorial was built for all 
of them together. 

[7] If you go further and then turn off to the right you come 
to the ruins of TIRY NS. The wish to make new Argive citizens 


150. ORNEAI had been destroyed by Argos in 416, but later it had an im- 
portant sanctuary of Priapos, whose cult began to spread from Lampsakos only 
in the late fourth century. It was already abandoned generations before Pau- 
sanias’s time (Strabo, 8, 6, 2, 4). It must have been north-west from Argos in 
the mountains, perhaps somewhere around GYMNO or LEONTION. Homer 
mentions it in the Tiad (2, $71). 

151. We are now going cast; the pyramid is another puzzle. (cf. Bk I, n. 
145.) TIRYNS is of course a famous and well excavated site. 
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and to magnify Argos drove the Argives to devastate and up- 
root Tiryns as well. They say the hero Tiryns, from whom the 
city took its name, was a son of Argos the son of Zeus. Nothing 
is left of the ruins except the wall, which was built by Kyklopes 
with natural rocks, all so huge that a pair of mules would not 
even begin to shift the smallest. In ancient times little stones 
were fitted in to bind the rocks together. [8] If you go down 
towards the sea, you come to the chambers of Proitos’s 
daughters, but coming back to the high road you reach 


MEDEIA to your left.!52 They say Alkmene’s father Elektryon ’ 


was king cf Medeia; but in my day there was nothing left of it 
but the foundation. [9] On the straight road to Epidauros lies 
the village of Lessa, with a shrine of Athene and a wooden 
idol exactly like the one in Larisa. MOUNT ARACHNAION 
above Lessa acquired the name Hysselinon in the days of 
Inachos. There are altars to Zeus and Hera on the mountain, 
where they sacrifice in time of drought. 

[1] At Lessa the territories of Argos and Epidauros run 
together, but before reaching EPIDAUROS you arrive at 
ASKLEPIOS S SANCTUARY. [2] I have no idea who lived in 
this country before Epidauros came to it: nor could I discover 
from anyone local the descendants of Epidauros. They say that 
their last king before the Dorians entered the Peloponnese was 
a descendant of Ion called Pitureus. They say he surrendered 
the country to Deiphontes and the Argives without fighting: 
he and his people went to Athens and settled there, Deiphontes 
and his Argives occupied Epidauria. These Argives split off 
from the rest of Argos after the death of Temenos, because 
Deiphontes and Hyrnetho quarrelled with Temenos’s children, 
and these soldiers felt more loyalty to Deiphontes and 
Hyrnetho than they did to Keisos or his brothers. [3] The 

152. Medeia (modern ‘MIDEA °) is a high Mycenean akropolis commanding 
the plain of Argos from the east, and just above the point where the northern 
detour track to Epidauros entered the mountains. The straight track is south 
of ARACHNAION. There is another puzzling pyramid one and a half kilo- 
metres to the west of Ligourio, Lessa is certainly on the same southern skirt 
of Arachnaion, perhaps at the chapel on the ruins of a temple, a little futher 
west, HAGIA MARINA. See Corrections 4. 
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Eleans say Epidauros from whom the country got its name 
was a son of Pelops, and the Argive opinion and the verses of 
the Great Eoiai say his father was Argos, the son of Zeus; but 
the Epidaurians make Epidauros a son of Apollo. [4] This 
whole land is specially sacred to Asklepios: it happened like 
this. The Epidaurian legend is that Phlegyas, the most aggres- 
sive soldier of his time, who carried away crops and drove off 
cattle everywhere he went, came to the Peloponnese on the 
excuse of seeing the countryside, but really to spy out how 
many settlers there were and to see whether many of them 
could fight. His daughter came with him to the Peloponnese 
without having told him she was pregnant by Apollo, and she 
bore a child in the Epidaurian country whom she abandoned 
on this mountain, which is still called the Nipple to this day, 
though then it was called Myrtle Mountain. While he lay there 
abandoned, one of the nanny-goats that graze on the mountain 
gave him milk, and the goat-herd’s dog guarded him. When 
Aresthanas (as the goat-herd was called) found the number of 
his goats was wrong and the dog had left the herd, they say he 
searched everywhere, but when he found the child and went 
to pick it up, a flash of lightning came from it. He thought this 
was something divine, as of course it was, and turned away: but 
the message of that child was proclaimed over every land and 
sea, how he invented any medicine he wished for the sick, and 
raised up the dead.153 [5] Another story told about him is that 
while Koronis was pregnant with Asklepios she slept with 
Ischys son of Elatos; she was killed by Artemis to punish the 
outrage against Apollo, and when her pyre was already in 
flames they say Hermes snatched the child out of the fire. [6] 
The third story, which looks the least true in my opinion, 


153. This fascinating legend contains ancient traditionai elements (the 
secret birth, the abandoned child, the ambiguity about whether it was the 
mountain or a nanny-goat that nursed him — it could as easily have been a 
nymph ~ and the friendliness of the savage dog) but as Pausanias tells it, with 
the flash of light, the shepherd, and particularly the resounding conclusion, it 
is one of the few examples we have of the literary form of the evangelion. All 
the cases of resurrection from the dead attributed to Asklepios are of legendary 
divine heroes like Hippolytos and Androgeos. 
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makes Asklepios a son of Arsinoe the daughter of Leukippe: 
when the Arkadian Apollophanes went to Delphi and asked 
if Asklepios was Arsinoe’s child and a Messenian citizen, the 
Pythian priestess gave this oracle: 


O Asklepios, 

shoot of universal joy, 

whom Phlegyas’s daughter bore to me, 
beautiful Koronis i 

with whom I mingled 

in love in rocky Epidauros. 


This oracle shows that Asklepios is certainly not Arsinoe’s son, 
but cither Hesiod or one of his interpolators made up the verses 
in question to please Messenia.'5+ [7] Another proof the god 
was born in Epidauros is the Epidaurian origin of the most 
famous Asklepicia: the Athenians, for example, give Asklepios 
a share in the mystery, calling his day the Epidauria, and they 
say their belief in Asklepios as a god comes from this festival; 
another example is Archias, who was cured at Epidauros of a 
sprain he got hunting on Pindasos, and introduced the god to 
Pergamon. The Asklepicion by the sea at Smyrna came from 
Pergamon in our own time. The cult of Doctor Asklepios at 
Balagrai in Cyrenaica also comes from Epidauros, and the 
Asklepieion at Lebene in Crete comes from Cyrenaica. The 
difference between Cyrenaica and Epidauros is simply that the 
Cyreneans sacrifice goats. I find evidence of a belief in 
Asklepios as a god from the beginning; it was not just a 
reputation built up in the course of time. For example, in 
Homer, Agamemnon says of Machaon: 


Talthybios, call Machaon here: 
the man, the son of Asklepios .. . 


as if he said ‘the god’s human son’.155 
[1] The SACRED GROVE OF ASKLEPIOS has boundary- 
stones around it in every direction. Inside that enclosure, no 


154. Probably the interpolation or variant occurred in the Boiai. 
155. Iliad, 4, 193. 
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men die and no women bear children: the ritual law is the 
same as on the island of Delos. Everyone, Epidaurian or 
foreigner, consumes his sacrifice inside the boundaries; I know 
this happens at Titane as well. [2] The statue of Asklepios is 
half the size of Olympian Zeus at Athens, and made of ivory 
and gold; the inscription says it was made by Thrasymedes of 
Paros, son of Arignotos.!56 He sits enthroned holding a staff, 
with one hand over the serpent’s head, and a dog lying beside 
him. The carvings on the throne show the deeds of Argive 
divine heroes, Bellerophon and the Chimaira, and Perseus 
taking the head of Medusa. Over from the temple is where the 
ritual suppliants of the god go to sleep. [3] A round construc- 
tion of white stone called ROUND HOUSE which is worth a 
visit has been built near by.'57 Inside is a picture by Pausias in 
which Eros has discarded his bow and arrows, and carries a 
lyre instead. ‘Drunkenness’ is also there, painted by Pausias 
drinking from a wine-glass; you can see a wine-glass in the 
painting and a woman’s face through it. In my day there are 
six left of the stone tablets standing in the enclosure, though 
there were more in antiquity. The names of men and women 
healed by Asklepios are engraved on them, with the diseases 
and how they were healed; the inscriptions are in Doric.158 


156. This is the great sanctuary at EPIDAUROS. Thrasymedes was an carly 
fourth-century sculptor. This statue was engraved on coins. He also worked at 
Epidauros on the temple roof and on a great doorway of ivory and gold, and 
his name has been found on the pedestal of a lost dedication to Apollo and 
Asklepios. 

157. The long sacred colonnade where the sick slept and the rotunda have 
been recovered. Most of the rotunda has been reassembled in the Epidauros 
museum. 

158. The excavations at Epidauros have been particularly rich in these 
detailed inscriptions. The fundamental book is by Cavvadias (in Fouilles 
d’ Epidaure series, 1891) though only Volume One was published, and there are 
better photographs in his Hieron tou Asklepiou (Athens, 1900). A lot of later 
work, much of it by Cavvadias, is scattered in small scale excavation reports 
(vide Ergon of the Athenian Society, 1837-1937, pp. 37-8). There is a summary 
of this work in Papadimitriou’s article (see below n. 162). In the 1960s Cavva- 
dias was still remembered in Lygourio as an old man who worked all day at 
his excavations in a frock-coat and hat under a black umbrella. 
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[4] There is an ancient stone tablet separate from the others 
saying that Hippolytos dedicated twenty horses to the god. 
The Arician story agrees with this inscription. When Hippo- 
lytos died by the curse of Theseus, Asklepios raised him from 
the dead; when he returned to life he refused to forgive his 
father, and ignoring all entreaties went off to Italy and reigned 
in Aricia where he dedicated a grove to Artemis in which in 
my day there was still a duelling contest and the winner was 
priest to the goddess. It was not open to free men, only to 
runaway slaves.!59 [5] The Epidaurians have a THEATRE in 
their sanctuary that seems to me particularly worth a visit. 
The Roman theatres have gone far beyond all the others in 
the whole world: the theatre of Megalopolis in Arkadia is 
unique for magnitude: but who can begin to rival Polykleitos 
for the beauty and composition of his architecture? It was 
Polykleitos who built the theatre and the round building. [6] 
Inside the grove there are a shrine of Artemis, a statue of 
Epione,!© a sanctuary of Aphrodite and Themis, and a 
STADIUM of banked earth as usual in Greece; also a fountain- 
house worth seeing for its fine ornament, particularly the roof. 
[7] The senator Antoninus in our own day! has built a bath 
of Asklepios, a sanctuary of the Generous gods, and a temple 
of Egyptian Health, Egyptian Asklepios, and Egyptian Apollo. 
There was also KOTYS S COLONNADE, but the roof fell in 
and it was all ruined through being built with unbaked brick: 
Antoninus rebuilt it. The Epidaurians who worked around 
the sanctuary used to have the misery of women bearing their 
children out of doors and the sick dying in the open air, but he 
built a house to put this right; here a man can die and a woman 
bear her child without sacrilege. 

[8] There are mountains above the grove, the Nipple and 
Kynortion, which has a SANCTUARY OF APOLLO of Malea. 


159. At Nemi. This institution is the starting-point of Frazer’s Golden Bough. 

160. Epione was Asklepios’s wife. 

161. Is this Antoninus Pius who in 138 A.D. was to become emperor? 
(cf. Bk VIII, 43 (4).) Kotys’s colonnade has been found with Antoninus’s 
name stamped on a tile from its roof. 
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This is ancient, but everything round it, even the fountain- 
house cistern where they collect water the god sends, was built 
by Antoninus for the people of Epidauros.!® [1] All serpents, 
particularly the snakes of a rather yellowish colour, are sacred 
to Asklepios and tame with human beings: only Epidauros 
produces them. I find the same thing happens in other coun- 
tries; nowhere but in Libya do you find land crocodiles three 
or four feet long at the shortest, only from India can you 
obtain, for instance, a parrot. The Epidaurians say the great 
serpents which grow to sixty feet and more in India and in 
Libya are not snakes at all, but some other kind of beast. [2] 
By the road on the way up the Peak grows the Twisted olive 
which Herakles bent by hand into its odd shape. Whether or 
not he put it there for a boundary mark to Asine in the 
Argolid, I have no notion, since the boundaries are no longer 
clearly visible, as both sides have been depopulated. On the 
peak of the mountain is a sanctuary of Artemis of the Peak 
mentioned by Telesilla in one of her songs. 

[3] On the way down to the city of Epidauros is a spot with 
a grove of wild olives called HYRNETHION: I shall give its 
story as the Epidaurians tell it and as probability dictates. 
Keisos and his brothers knew it would really hurt Deiphontes 
if they could somehow take Hyrnetho away from him; so 
Kerynes and Phalkes came to Epidauros (Agraios the youngest 
disliked the whole idea). They stood their chariot under the 
wall, and sent a herald to their sister to say they wanted to 
talk to her. As soon as she answered them, the young men 
made a number of charges against Deiphontes and a number 
of prayers to her to come home to Argos. Among their many 
suggestions they promised her a better man than Deiphontes 
in every way, the king of more men and a richer country. This 

162. This SANCTUARY OF APOLLO was investigated by Papadimitriou in 
1948 (cf. Bull. Corr. Hell., 1949, pp. 361f.). It was discovered in ruins and com- 
pletely overgrown on MOUNT KYNORTION. The cult of Apollo there turns 
out to be at least as early as the mid seventh century 8.c., a clear hundred years 
earlier than that of Asklepios. This is what one might expect from Isyllos’s paean 


and from more general considerations. It is also one of the few sites in 
Greece where there may have been continuous cult from Mycenean times. 
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hurt Hyrnetho and she answered them back; Deiphontes was 
the best man for her she said, and to be Temenos’s son-in-law 
was not contemptible, but~as for them they were more 
Temenos’s murderers than his children. They gave her no 
further answer, but grabbed her, put her in the chariot, and 
drove off. One of the Epidaurians told Deiphontes that 
Kerynes and Phalkes had carried off Hyrnetho: he went as 
fast as he could to defend her and as soon as they heard about 
it the Epidaurians came to his help. He shot and killed Kerynes 
as he caught them up but he was frightened to shoot Phalkes, 
who was holding Hyrnetho, in case he missed and murdered 
her, so he closed with Phalkes and tried to pull her away. 
She was pregnant, and Phalkes resisted with a violent tug 
that killed her. He realized then what he had done to his 
sister, and drove madly off in the chariot, frantic to get a 
start before the whole of Epidauros gathered against him; but 
Deiphontes and his children picked up Hyrnetho’s dead body 
and carried it to this spot, which in time came to be called 
Hymethion.!63 (He had children already: three sons, Anti- 
menes, Xanthippos, and Argeios, and a daughter Orsobia.) 
Those who founded the shrine of the divine heroine gave her 
this honour among others: by established law no man may 
take into his house the broken boughs of the olive trees that 
grow there or any other tree in that grove or make any use 
of them, but they leave them there to be sacred to Hyrnetho. 
[4] Not far from the city is a memorial of Melisse, wife of 
Periander son of Kypselos, and another of her father Prokles 
who was dictator at Epidauros just as Periander was at 
Corinth.16 


163. The ancient track through the ravines from the sanctuary nine miles 
or so down to the city can easily be traced; there are occasional remnants of 
the road. I have found what may be the Hyrnethion, but this whole area is 
extremely rich in classical antiquities and it is impossible to identify them 
without excavation. 

164. In the late seventh century it seems. Ancient Epidauros was a peninsular 
city on the headland south-west of the modern port. The SANCTUARY OF 
HERA must have stood on the rocky spur that juts into the northern bay. On 
the headland site there are still walls, graves, and re-used columns. 
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[1] The most interesting and memorable things the city of 
Epidauros had to offer were an enclosure of Asklepios and 
statues of that god and of Epione, who they say was his wife, 
made of Parian stone and standing in the open air, temples of 
Dionysos and Artemis like a huntress, and a sanctuary of 
Aphrodite. They say the sanctuary on the promontory 
near the harbour belongs to Hera. The Athene on the akropo- 
lis, which is a wooden idol worth seeing, is named Athene of 
Ivy. 

fal The Aiginetans occupy the island opposite Epidauria. 
They say no one was there from the beginning; it was a 
desert island where Zeus brought Asopos’s daughter Aigina 
and changed its name from Oinone to arcina.!65 When he 
grew up Aiakos asked Zeus for settlers and they say Zeus 
raised humans out of the ground. They have no kings to talk 
about except Aiakos, since we know nothing of any son of his 
staying in the island: Peleus and Telamon fled for the murder 
of Phokos, and the sons of Phokos settled around Parnassos in 
what we now call Phokis: [3] in fact the country already had 
that name, because Phokos son of Ornytion had been there 
a generation earlier; in his time the country around Tithorea 
and Parnassos was named Phokis, but under Aiakos this name 
took over everywhere from the borders of the Minyai at 
Orchomenos to Lokrian Skarpheia. [4] Peleus is the forefather 
of the kings of Epiros, but the clan of Ajax son of Telamon is 
rather obscure as he was a private individual (except for what- 
ever fame came to Miltiades the Athenian commander at 
Marathon, and to Kimon his son); however, Teukrcs’s sons 
were kings of Cyprus down to Evagoras. The poet Asios says 
that Phokos had two sons Panopeus and Krisos; the son of 
Panopeus was Epeios, who as Homer says constructed the 
Wooden Horse, and Krisos’s was Pylades through Strophios 
and Anaxibia, Agamemnon’s sister. Those are the clans of the 
children of Aiakos: they lived abroad from the beginning. [s] 
Some time later a party of the Argives who had occupied Epi- 


165. Aiakos was the son of Zeus by this nymph, and the father of Telamon 
and Peleus. 
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dauros with Deiphontes crossed to Aigina to become fellow- 
settlers with the ancient Aiginetans; it was they who established 
Doric traditions and language in the island. The Aiginetans grew 
in strength until at sea they were more powerful than Athens, 
and in the Persian war they provided the most vessels after the 
Athenians. Their prosperity did not last for ever: the Athe- 
nians turned them out and they settled at Thyrea in the Argolid 
with a grant from Sparta. They took back the island when the 
Athenian war fleet was caught in the Hellespont, but they 
were never again to reach their old wealth and their old 
power. 

AIGINA is the most unapproachable island in Greece, there 
are rocks underwater or just breaking surface all around it. 
They say Aiakos contrived it like this deliberately, for fear of 
sea-pirates and to make it dangerous for enemies.!® [6] Near 
the harbour in which they mostly moor is a SHRINE OF 
APHRODITE, and in the most conspicuous spot in the city is 
what they call the A1AKEION, a square enclosure walled with 
white stone. The Greek embassy to Aiakos is carved at the 
entrance: everyone agrees with the Aiginetans about the 
origin of this carving. Greece had been withering under a 
drought: neither inside the isthmus nor outside it would the 
god rain, until they sent to Delphi to discover the reasons and 
ask for relief. The Pythian priestess told them to placate Zeus, 
but, if he were to listen, it had to be Aiakos who made the 
ritual supplication. They sent men from every city to beseech 
Aiakos; he sacrificed and prayed to Panhellenic Zeus, and 


166. The Admiralty handbook confirms this to some degree. The only safe 
bays are H. Marina and the port of Aigina. The modern harbour is built on the 
ruins of an ancient one, and at different periods down to the ninetcenth 
century classical blocks have been re-used for the quays. In the nineteenth 
century, a colossal head of Ptolemy was fished out of this harbour. Only one 
pillar of APHRODITE’S TEMPLE is standing; it is still a landmark as the 
entire temple must have been. Excavations at Aigina have been fruitful but 
incoherent. There is an important local museum. The best archaeological 
guide to Aigina is by G. Welter (Athens, 1962), in Greek. Welter worked in 
Greece during the Nazi period and returned later. His earlier German book, 
Aigina (1938), is less full. 
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brought rain to Greece; so the Aiginetans made these portraits 
of the ambassadors. Age-old olive trees have grown inside 
the enclosure and there is an altar not very high from the 
ground: there is a legend handed on in secret that this altar 
is the memorial of Aiakos. [7] By the Aiakeion is the grave of 
Phokos, a tumulus surrounded by a circular base and crowned 
with a rugged stone: when Peleus and Telamon challenged 
Phokos to the pentathlon and it came to Peleus’s turn to 
throw this stone, which they were using for a discus, he 
deliberately hit Phokos. They were children of Skiron’s 
daughter, and did it to please their mother: Phokos had a 
different mother — Thetis’s sister, if one can accept the Greek 
legend. (It seems to me it was because of this, not just because 
of his friendship with Orestes, that Pylades plotted to kill 
Neoptolemos.) When Phokos died of the stroke of that discus, 
the sons of Endeis took to the sea and fled; later Telamon sent 
a herald to deny that he planned Phokos’s death, but Aiakos 
refused to let him land on the island: he told him to stand on 
his ship if he wanted, and pile up a mound in the sea and speak 
from there. So he sailed into the Secret harbour at night and 
piled a mound: the mound he made is still there today. He was 
found guilty of taking some part in Phokos’s murder, and sailed 
away a second time to Salamis. [8] Not far from the Secret 
harbour is a THEATRE worth seeing, just like the one at 
Epidauros for size and construction. One side of a stadium has 
been built behind it so as to hold it up and lean on it at the 
same time. 

[1] The shrines of Apollo and Artemis and Dionysos, who 
makes a third, are not far apart. Apollo has a naked wooden 
idol of local artistry,'©7 but Artemis is dressed and so is Diony- 
sos, who has a beard as well. The sanctuary of Asklepios, which 
is not here but somewhere else, has a seated stone statue. [2] 
The goddess the Aiginetans particularly honour is Hekate; 
they celebrate her mystery every year, saying Orpheus of 
Thrace established it. Inside the enclosure is a shrine with a 
wooden idol by Myron: it has only one face and the rest of the 


167. This archaic statue apparently appears on late Aiginetan coins. 
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body in keeping. I think Alkamenes was the first to make triple 
statues of Hekate joined together; the Athenians ‘call her 
Hekate on the Tower, and she stands beside the temple of 
Wingless Victory.16 [3] In Aigina as you approach the moun- 
tain of Panhellenic Zeus, there is a SANCTUARY OF APHAIA 169 
to whom Pindar composed a song for the Aiginetans. Her 
story is a local matter in Crete, where they say Euboulos was 
the son of Karmanor, who purified Apollo from the murder of 
the Python, and his daughter Karme bore a child to Zeus 
whose name was Britomartis. Her pleasure was running and 
hunting and she was a particular friend of Artemis. Running 
away from Minos, who fell in love with her, she flung her- 
self into a net let down for fishing. Artemis made her a goddess, 
and not only the Cretans worship her, but also the Aiginetans, 
who say Britomartis appears to them on their island. Her title 
in Aigina is Aphaia and in Crete Diktynna. [4] Panhellenion 
has no interest except for Zeus’s sanctuary, that is, the rest of 
the mountain has none; but they say Aiakos built this sanctuary 
to Zeus. [5] Since the story of Auxesia and Damia, how the 
god dropped no rain on Epidauros and they made these 
wooden idols with olive wood from Athens, how the Epi- 
daurians failed to pay Athens the contracted price because 
Aigina had the statues, and how the Athenian invasion perished 
in Aigina, has all been told in accurate detail by Herodotos, I 
have no intention of recording what has been well said in 
the past: except to add that I have seen these statues and 
sacrificed to them with the same rites as are used for sacrifices at 
Eleusis.17° 


168. An archaic terracotta of a triple Hekate from the Kerameikos cemetery 
substantially earlier than Alkamencs’ is in the Kerameikos museum. 

169. This is the fine two-storey TEMPLE three hours’ walk across the island 
from the main harbour, or half an hour up from the little port of H. Marina. 
Most of its sculpture (which is magnificent) is in Munich, but some is in the 
Aigina museum and some in Athens. It was struck by lightning in the late 
1960s and badly damaged; it has been restored since. 

170. Herodotos, 5, 82-7. The ramifications of the cult of Auxesia and Damia 
have been traced by Frazer; they are evidently chthonic goddesses of the 
fertility of the earth. 
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This is my record of Aigina, for the sake of Aiakos and his 
achievements. [6] The people of rro1zEN, who are neighbours 
of Epidauria, exalt their local history as high as any nation in 
the world.!7! They say the first human being to exist in their 
country was Oros, which looks to me like an Egyptian name, 
certainly not a Greek one. They say that he was king, and the 
country was called Oraia after him, and that then Althepos son 
of Poseidon by Leis (who was Oros’s daughter) took over. 
In his reign they say Athene and Poseidon quarrelled over the 
country, and then agreed to share it as Zeus commanded. This 
is how they come to worship Athene as goddess of the City 
and of Strength and Poseidon as King. The symbol of their 
ancient coin is a trident with the face of Athene.'7? [7] After 
Althepos Saron was king: they said it was this Saron who built 
the sanctuary to Artemis Saronis by a sea so stagnant and in- 
substantial it was called the Phobaian lake.!73 Saron was very 
fond of hunting; he was once chasing a hind which fled into 
the sea, and dived in after it: the hind swam further and further 
from the land and Saron kept after it until this spirited per- 
formance led him into the open sea; tired already and over- 
whelmed by the waves, he met his fate. His dead body was 
washed up at the grove of Artemis on the Phobaian lake, and 
they buried him inside the consecrated enclosure. From then 
on people have called the sea in that place not the Phobaian lake 
but LAKE SARONIS. The people know nothing about later 
kings until Hyperes and Anthas, who they say were sons of 
Poseidon by Atlas’s daughter Alkyone, and the founders of the 
cities of Hypereia and Antheia. Aetios, Anthas’s son, inherited 
both from his father and his uncle, and renamed one of the 


171. TROIZEN is near the thriving village of DAMALA, south of the Meth- 
ana peninsula and west of Poros, near the mouth of the gorge of the Kremastos 
or Yephyra River. The most reliable modern account of this area is in Robert 
Liddell’s Aegean Greece (1954). There are some important maps and plansin 
G. Welter’s Troizen und Kalaureia (Berlin, 1941). 

172. These coins are well known. The Athene sometimes wears an ear-ring. 

173. This is presumably the sea-lake on the south shore of the Gulf of 
Methana. In Euripides’ Hippolytos (228) Phaidra prays to ‘ Artemis of the salt 
lake’. 
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cities Poseidonias. [8] Troizen and Pittheus joined Aetios, 
making three kings instead of one, but Pelops’s sons were 
stronger all the same. For example, when Troizen died Pit- 
theus put together Hypereia and Antheia, collected the people 
into the present city, and named it Troizen after his brother. 
Many years afterwards the descendants of Aetios and Anthas 
were sent from Troizen to colonize Myndos and Halikarnassos 
in Caria; but Troizen’s sons emigrated to Attica where country 
towns are named after them. [9] I have no wish to tell you about 
Pittheus’s nephew Theseus, as you know the story already, but 
I must just explain this much; when the sons of Herakles 
returned, the Troizenians took in some Dorians from Argos 
to become their fellow-countrymen: they had previously been 
Argive subjects and Homer says in his list they were governed 
by Diomedes.!% Aigialeus’s son, Kyanippos, was still a boy, so 
that Diomedes and Euryalos led the Argives against Troy in his 
name. But as I explained earlier, Sthenelos had the more splen- 
did lineage of the clan of Anaxagoras, and the crown of Argos 
really belonged to him. This was the history of the Troizen- 
ians, except for the cities which say they were Troizenian 
colonies: now I shall go through their religious cults and any 
other notable sights of TROIZEN. 

[1] In the market-square they have a shrine and statues of 31 
Saviour Artemis; Theseus was said to have established and 
named the Saviour when he came home from Crete after 
getting the better of Asterion son of Minos.!75 He thought this 
was the most outstanding of all his successful adventures, not so 
much I believe because Asterion was the best man that Theseus 
ever killed, but because the way out of the labyrinth and the 


174. Iliad, 2, 561. 

175. This legendary name belongs to a king of Crete who was sometimes 
identified with the Minotaur; it was also the name of a giant and a divine hero, 
and has a close connection with Zeus Asterios (‘Zeus of the Stars’). How did 
the Minotaur get his name? There is a suggestion of an answer on a cup in the 
Cabinet de Médailles at Paris in which an odd little infant Minotaur is being 
lovingly nursed by his mother Pasiphae: Sir John Beazley has hinted at a 
connection with Euripides’ fragmentary play, the Cretans (Etruscan Vase- 
painting, p. 6 and pp. 54-5, and pl. X n. 3). 
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secret escape after doing his deed gave some likelihood to the 
story that Theseus and his men had been saved by divine provi- 
dence. [2] In this temple there are altars of the legendary gods 
who rule the underworld: they say this is where Semele was 
brought back by Dionysos from Hades and Herakles brought 
up Hades’ dog. I am myself convinced Semele never died 
in the first place, since she was Zeus’s wife; as for Hades’ 
dog as they call him, I shall giv: my theory about all that 
later.!76 

[3] Behind the temple is Pitthcus’s memorial: it has three 
white stone thrones on it: they say Pittheus sits there judging 
with two companions. [4] Not far off is a sanctuary of the 
Muses built so they said by Ardalos son of Hephaistos; they 
believe this Ardalos discovered the flute and call the Muses 
after him daughters of Ardalos.!77 Here they say Pittheus 
taught the arts of language, and I have in fact myself read a 
book put out by an Epidaurian which was supposed to be 
Pittheus’s composition. [5] Not far from the Mouseion is an 
ancient altar also dedicated by Ardalos, they say. They sacrifice 
on it to Sleep and the Muses, who they say are particular 
friends. [6] Near the THEATRE, Hippolytos built a shrine of 
Artemis of Wolves: I could find out nothing about this title 
from the officials, but I suppose Hippolytos drove off a pack of 
wolves that was making havoc of the Troizenian countryside, 
unless perhaps this was an Amazon title for Artemis, as Hippo- 
lytos was related to the Amazons through his mother; how- 
ever there may be some other explanation unknown to me.!78 
[7] They say it was on the Sacred stone in front of this temple 
that nine Troizen men purified Orestes from his mother’s 
murder. [8] Not far from Artemis of Wolves are some altars 


176. Cf. Bk II, 35 (7) and Bk ITI, 25 (6). 

177. Ardalides must originally have meant ‘daughters of the water-spring’; 
these muses were water-nymphs at one time. A man afflicted by the nymphs 
and one possessed by the muses show similar symptoms in popular ancient 
belief. 

178. This Artemis was also worshipped in Arkadia, where wolf-cults were 
particularly important (cf. Bk VIII, 36 (7)). Her title is a projection of the 
cult of Wolf Apollo, but Artemis is goddess of wild creatures. 
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quite close together: the first is to Dionysos, named by some 
oracle as the Saviour, the second to the Laws, dedicated (they 
say) by Pittheus, and the third to the Sun of Freedom, built, I 
believe (and the story seems highly likely), when they escaped 
enslavement to Xerxes and to Persia. [9] The sanctuary of 
Apollo the Seer, which they said Pittheus had provided, is the 
most age-old of all those I know. The Phokaians in Ionia have 
an ancient temple of Athene which'was fired by Harpagos the 


13. Dioskouroi 


Persian, and Pythian Apollo’s temple in Samos is ancient: but 
these were built long after the one at Troizen. The statue in 
our time was dedicated by Auliskos and made by Hermon of 
Troizen, who also made the wooden statues of the Dios- 
kouroi.'79 [ro] In a COLONNADE in the market-square there 
are stone women and children: these are the women and child- 
ren the Athenians left Troizen to look after, when they chose 
to abandon their city without waiting for the Persian army to 
advance on them overland. They are said to have dedicated 


179. One can draw some idea of Hermon’s style and early date from a 
bronze coin of Troizen struck under Commodus where these Dioskouroi are 
reproduced, but even the encyclopedic Pliny never mentions him. 
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images not of all the women (there are not a great number of 
these statues) but only of the most important.18° 

[11] In front of the sanctuary of Apollo is a building called 
ORESTES? SHED. No one at Troizen wanted to have him in 
the house until he was purified from his mother’s blood. They 
put him here and purified and feasted him until he was per- 
fectly holy. Even now the descendants of the purifiers dine 
here on special days. When the remains from the purifications 
were buried near the shed they say a laurel grew out of them 
which is still there now in front of this shed. They say that the 
purifications used on Orestes included water from the Horse’s 
fountain. [12] The Troizenians do have a Horse’s fountain of 
their own with a different legend from the one in Boiotia. 
They agree that water sprang from the earth when the horse 
Pegasos touched ground with his hoof, but in their version 
Bellerophon had come to Troizen on his way to ask Pitthcus 
for Aithra; but before they married he had to flee from 
Corinth.181 , 


180. An engraved copy of the Athenian decree to send women and children 
to Troizen in 480, of which even the wording was famous in antiquity, has 
recently been discovered near DAMALA by Christos Phourniades on land 
belonging to Anargyros Titires. If (as is believed locally) it came originally 
from the ruins of HAGIA SOTEIRA, where twelve other inscriptions were 
found, then the theory of G. Welter (Troizen und Kalaureia, Berlin, 1941, pp. 
16-19), that this church marked one of the boundaries of the ancient market- 
place, is very much strengthened. The decree was engraved in the late fourth 
century, and was published in Hesperia (XXIX, 1960, pp. 198-223). The port 
of Troizen, now silted up, was the gathering place for the Greek flect before 
Salamis. 

181. The Boiotian Hippokrene (Horse’s spring) will be mentioned later 
(cf. Bk IX, 31 (3)) but not treated at much length. The spring o f Peirene at 
Corinth was also called Pegasos’s spring because Pegasos was caught and tamed 
there (cf. Bk II, 4 (1)). Frazer needlessly follows Clavier’s emendation, which 
makes the Boiotian and Troizenian stories identical: but the evident difference 
is the importance given to Troizen. These spring—horse stories have of course a 
deeper origin in levels of popular Greek religion where the functions and 
relations of dacmonic beings are hard to disentangle. Pegasos is very ancient 
and related to the Furies. In the archaic pediment sculptures of Corfu, he can 
be glimpsed springing up beside the dying Medusa (cf. Hesiod, Theog., 2, 80). 
He was connected with the horses of Poseidon, of Demeter, and of Hades, 
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[13] There is a Hermes called Polygios here: they say 
Herakles leant his club against this statue, and since it was wild- 
olive wood it struck root (which you can believe if you like) 
and put out leaves again, and this wild olive is still growing 
there, the story being that Herakles cut his club from the wild 
olive he discovered by the Saronic sea. [14] There is a sanctuary 
of Zeus Saviour which they say was the work of King Aetios, 
and there is water they call the Golden stream; there was a 
drought of nine years in which the god never rained, when they 
say all their other watersprings dried up, but the Golden 
stream kept on flowing the same as ever.!82 

[1] Hippolytos, son of Theseus, has a most conspicuous en- 
closure with a shrine in it and an ancient statue. They say 
Diomedes built it, and what is more, was the first man to 
sacrifice to Hippolytos. The Troizenians have a priest of 
Hippolytos consecrated for his whole lifetime, and a tradition 
of annual sacrifices, and there is another thing they do: every 
virgin girl cuts off a lock of hair for him before her marriage 
and brings it to the shrine to dedicate it. They will not hear 
of his death dragged behind the horses, nor show his grave 
although they know it; they believe that the Charioteer in 
heaven is their own Hippolytos, and that the gods have given 
him this honour.!83 [2] Inside this ring-wall is a shrine of 
Passenger Apollo dedicated by Diomedes on escaping the 
storm which broke on the Grecks travelling home from Troy; 
they say he also first held the Pythian games sacred to Apollo. 
As regards Damia and Auxesia, in whom the Troizenians have 
an interest, they tell a different story from the Epidaurians and 


The only known sanctuary cf his master Bellerophon was near Corinth 
(Bk II, 2 (4), cf. Bk II, 1 (8)). Bellerophon’s relation with water-springs is 
certainly secondary. There is no Pegasos in Homer’s story of Bellerophon, 
which occurs in Glaukos’s boast (Il, 2, 152-97) but they occur together for 
example on early Corinthian vases, in Pindar (Ol., 13, 63), and in Euripides’ 
Bellerophon. Pegasos Untamed is the archaic horse on early Corinthian silver 
coins. 

182. The spring above the Devil’s Bridge (cf. Bk II, n. 189). 

183. The constellation Auriga, which had a number of names. 
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Aiginetans, of how they came as virgins from Crete when the 
whole city was in political upheaval, and how they were 
stoned to death by the opposite party. They hold a festival for 
them they call the Stoning.1® [3] In the other part of the en- 
closure is Hippolytos’s stadium; above it is the shrine of Peep- 
ing Aphrodite: whenever Hippolytos was exercising, Phaidra 
would watch him from up here and lust for him. Here as I said 
before, the myrtle still grows with perforated leaves.185 When 
Phaidra was in despair of any way to ease love she wantonly 
tuined the leaves of the myrtle. There is also Phaidra’s grave, 
not a great distance from Hippolytos’s memorial, which is a 
mound not far from the myrtle. The statue of Asklepios is by 
Timotheos, only the Troizenians say it is not Asklepios but a 
portrait of Hippolytos.18 I also know and have seen Hippo- 
lytos’s house, in front of which is the Heraklean spring. 
(According to the Troizenians Herakles discovered its 
water.)!87 [4] On the aKROPOLIS is a shrine of Athene of 
Strength: the goddess’s wooden statue is by Kallon of Aigina.'88 
He was an apprentice of Tektaios and Angelion, who made 
the statue of Apollo at Delos, and they in their turn were 
taught by Dipoinos and Skyllis. [5] On the way down from 


184. Cf. Bk II, n. 170. The Troizenian story is a fabrication to explain the 
stoning and the Cretan origin of these daemonic goddesses. The real significance 
of the stoning was more primitive; it occurs also at Eleusis. 

185. The best recent treatment of the myths of Hippolytos is in the introduc- 
tion to Barrett’s edition of Euripides’ Hippolytos (1964). This peculiar myrtle 
was not known to Halacsy and has never been identified. It can hardly have 
been a lusus naturae but it could well have been diseased or harboured some 
special parasite which atc holes in its leaves. 

186. Perhaps at PALAIO-EPISKOPI. Timotheos is probably the fourth- 
century sculptor of that name whom Pliny couples with Skopas, Bryaxis, and 
Leochares (36, 31). 

187. The akropolis is above DAMALA, over the gorge of HAGIOS ATHANA- 
s10s; there is not much left of it now but it is represented on the Roman 
imperial coins of Troizen, crowned with a temple. Early Hellenic travellers 
identified Herakles’ spring and admired the view. 

188. He worked in Athens around the year 500; his signature has been found 
on a statue base. This Athene is represented on a coin of Troizen under Com- 
modus: it looks very like the one from Kleonai. (cf. Bk II n. 8 5.) 
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there is a sanctuary of Pan of Release, who revealed in dreams 
to the magistrates of Troizen the cure for a plague.that had 
gripped this country and Athens. . . [6] you can see a shrine of 
Isis, and one of Supreme Aphrodite above it, built here in the 
mother-city by Halikarnassians. (The statue of Isis was dedi- 
cated by the people of Troizen.) 

[7] On the mountain road to Hermione is the spring of the 
river Hyllikos, or the Taurios as it was called originally.'% 
THESEUS S ROCK is there too, renamed when Theseus took 
out the sword and boots of Aigeus from underneath it; until 
then it was called the altar of Zeus of Strength.!9 Near the 
rock is a sanctuary of Bridal Aphrodite which Theseus made 
when he married Helen. Outside the city wall there is also a 
sanctuary of Poseidon of Growth; they say he was angry with 
them and destroyed the crops of the country by sea-water 
getting at roots and seeds, until he yielded to prayers and 
sacrifices and stopped sending sea-water over the land. Over- 
looking Poscidon’s shrine is Law-giving Demeter, established 
as they say by Althepos.!9 [8] On the way down to the 
harbour, by KELENDERIS as they call it, is a place named the 
Birthplace where they say Theseus was born.'% In front of it 


189. This must surely be the gorge of the KREMASTOS. I have not followed 
this path all the way to the ridge, where it would branch south-west to Her- 
mione and north-west to Lygourio; a lot of rock has fallen, but the remains of 
the path are a perfectly negotiable scramble, and I have seen mule droppings 
along way up it. At the height of an average summer (1965) there was still an 
unambiguous river. At the DEVIL’S BRIDGE there is a spring which shows 
traces of ancient worship on a relatively elaborate scale; there was apparently 
an aqueduct where the bridge now is. Is this the spring of the Hyllikos, or is it 
the Golden stream? If the Hyllikos is the Kremastos, which seems likely, its 
principal source must be far higher up in the mountains. In that case this 
subsidiary spring is ‘the golden stream which never dries’. 

190. THESEUS’S ROCK, which someone seems to have identified, is said to 
be a boulder in an olive grove on the way to Devil’s Bridge from Damala. 
It is a fine rock, and credible as an altar of Zeus. 

191. Althepos was Poseidon’s son (cf. Bk II, 30 (6-7) ). 

192. KELENDERIS and the Birthplace have not been identified with any 
certainty. Some ruins on the coast east of Damala were believed by Chandler 
in the 1770s and Curtius in the 1840s to be Kelenderis, and Strabo (8, 6, 14) 
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is a shrine of Ares, because also here Theseus overcame some 
Amazons in battle: they must have been some of those who 
fought Theseus and the Athenians in Attica. [9] On the way 
to the Psiphaian sea grows a wild olive called the Twisted 
scrub: the Troizenians call every kind of barren olive tree a 
scrub, whether wild olive, true olive, or dog olive. This one is 
called ‘twisted’, because the reins got tangled up in it and 
upset Hippolytos’s chariot. Not far away is the sanctuary of 
Saronian Artemis, whose story I have already told: I will add 
only that every year they hold a festival for Artemis called the 
Saronian. 

[1] One of the Troizenian islands is close to the mainland 
and you can cross over to it on foot.!93 It used to be Sphairia 
but then became Holy Island for the following reason. They 
say that Sphairos, whose memorial is on the island, was 
chariot-driver to Pelops; because of a dream from Athene, 
Aithra had come across to pour out offerings for him, and 
while she was over there they say she slept with Poseidon. 
Because of this she founded a shrine there to Deceitful Athene 
and changed its name from Sphairia to Holy Island. She also 
established a tradition of Troizenian virgins dedicating a 
girdle to Deceitful Athene before marriage. 

[2] They say that in ancient times when Delphi belonged 
to Poseidon, Poros was sacred to Apollo: it is even said that 


sites the harbour of Troizen which he calls Pogon in this area; but a harbour on 
the gulf of Methana is in principle equally likely. Suppose the Psiphaian sea is 
the same as the Phobaian sea-lake of Saronian Artemis (and commentators on 
Pausanias usually suppose this), then we are heading back to the gulf of Methana. 
There are traces of an unexplained but carly temple and a holy spring above 
NERANTSITSA and below ANO PHANARI, probably too far north to be the 
Birthplace or the shrine of Ares. PSIPHAS, the name of a modern village on 
the gulf of Methana, is mentioned in a Troizenian inscription about road- 
mending, but I am not sure if this name is a real survival or a wanton conjecture. 
Ihave not identified it on old maps. 

193. An island close inshore, surrounded by sandbanks, at the east end of the 
narrow strait between Poros and the mainland, seems to correspond to this. 
Frazer said it was ‘covered with the remains of a temple’ in the 1890s. 
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they exchanged these places, and as well as saying so they quote 
an oracle, 
Wealthy Pytho ‘and windy Tainaron, 


Kalaureia and Delos are equal.194 


[3] There is in fact a very holy SANCTUARY OF POSEIDON 
there, with a virgin priestess who serves until her time for 
marriage. Inside the enclosure is also the tomb of Demos- 
thenes.!95 I believe heaven has never shown its jealousy more 
terribly than when Homer was cursed by the loss of his eyes, 
and cursed again with a poverty that drove him over the whole 
earth, and then when it sent to Demosthenes in his old age the 
experiences of exile and a violent death. [4] There has been a 
mass of writing about Demosthenes by himself and by others 
to show he had no share in the money Harpalos brought from 
Asia, but I shall explain those stories afterwards.'% When 
Harpalos ran away from Athens he reached Crete by ship and 
not long afterwards he was murdered by his domestic slaves, 
though there are those who maintain he was assassinated by a 
Macedonian called Pausanias; at any rate his personal treasurer 
fled to Rhodes and was caught there by Philoxenos of Mace- 
don, the same Philoxenos who had once demanded Harpalos 
from Athens. Once he had possession of this slave he questioned 
him until he had the names of everyone who had taken things 

194. Pausanias calls it KALAUREIA; the modern name POROS simply means 
‘the strait’. Strabo quoting Ephoros (8, 6, 14) gives the same oracle, with the 
more complex interpretation that Poseidon swapped Delos for Poros with 
Leto, and Delphi for Tainaron with Apollo. 

195. This sanctuary is usually approached not from the town of Poros itself, 
but from the tiny harbour of the monastery at the remoter end of the island; 
the path climbs and winds to a level hill-top which has very much the air of a 
place of refuge. The ruins are clearly visible; the site was visited by travellers 
and finally excavated in the nineties by Swedish archacologists. It is still 
possible without too much imagination to connect this site in some detail with 
the death of Demosthenes, but the sanctuary itself is also an important one, the 
temple is sixth-century Doric, it was at one time the centre of a League of 
cities, and it was wealthy; this aspect is harder to reconstruct. 

196. Harpalos was treasurer to Alexander the Great at Babylon; while 
Alexander was in India Harpalos absconded to Athens, paving his way there 
with bribes to Athenian politicians. 
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from Harpalos; he then wrote to Athens. In the detailed 
list he sent them of Harpalos’s pay-roll there was not any 
mention at all of Demosthenes, though he was Alexander’s 
most particular enemy and Philoxenos personally hated 
him. 

Demosthenes is honoured elsewhere in Greece, and here by 
the people of Poros. [1] From Troizenia a peninsula stretches 
a long way out to sea, with a little city built by the sea called 
METHANA.!%7 There is a sanctuary of Isis there and in the 
market-square statues of Hermes and of Herakles. [2] A little 
under four miles away there are hot springs; they say the 
water first appeared only when Antigonos was king in 
Macedonia: what appeared first was not water but fire blazing 
up above the earth, and when it died down the water sprang 
out. It still comes up hot nowadays and powerfully salty. But 
if you wash in it no cold water is available anywhere near, and 
if you dive into the sea the swimming is dangerous as there are 
numbers of marine monsters, including sharks.'98 [3] What 
struck me most at Methana was'this: when their vines are in 
shoot the Sirocco rages in from the Saronic gulf and ‘desic- 
cates the shoots.!99 So as the wind gets up two men take a 
cock with white feathers all over it, tear it in two, and run 
round the vines in opposite directions carrying half of the 
cock each; when they come to the place they started from they 


197. Ancient METHANA is on the west coast of this headland, the modern 
Methana is on the east coast. The fourth-century fortress of ancient Methana is 
largely intact; it was evidently used as a Byzantine castle, but its history is 
obscure and there has been no thorough study of it so far as I know. The hot 
springs are at VROMA; there are others at VROMOLIMNI which is near modern 
Methana. 

198. The deep water under the great wall of cliffs at the south-east of the 
gulf of Methana is the most notorious breeding-place for sharks in Greek 
waters. I have also seen a big sword-fish leaping near here. 

199. How can the Sirocco rage in from the Saronic gulf? It blows from 
Africa but the Saronic gulf lies north of Methana. I suppose Pausanias is writing 
in Athens, and that this quite understandable lapse is precisely because of its 
unconsciousness a proof that he lived there. I am indebted to Miss Sylvia 
Benton (from whom the daimones of winds have no secrets) for drawing my 
attention to this anomaly. 
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bury it there. This is the contrivance they have against the 
Sirocco. [4] They call the nine offshore islands the isles of 
Pelops, and when the god rains they say one of these islands 
gets none. I am not sure if this is true, but people around 
Methana said so, and I have at one time seen people turning 
away hail-storms with sacrifice and incantation. 

[s] Methana is a peninsula of the Peloponnese: but inside it 
Troizenian territory borderson HERMIONE. The Hermioneans 
say that Hermion son of Europs founded the ancient city; but 
Herophanes of Troizen has said that Europs was Phoroneus’s 
bastard, not his son, because if there had been a true son the 
Argive crown would never have gone to his daughter but to 
Niobe’s son Argos. Yet even supposing Europs was a truc son, 
if he died before Phoroneus I am still quite certain no son of 
his could ever be on an equal footing with Niobe’s son, whose 
father was apparently Zeus. Later the Dorians from Argos 
settled at Hermione: I believe there was no war or the Argives 
would speak of it. 

[6] There is a road from Troizen to Hermione by the rock 
which used to be called the altar of Zeus of Strength, but 
nowadays since Theseus took away the tokens they call it 
Theseus’s rock. Along the mountain road that passes this rock 
is a shrine of Apollo of the Plane Trees, and a place called the 
HOLES where there are sanctuaries of Demeter and the Maid :2 
and towards the sea on the Hermionean border is a sanctuary 
of Demeter of Heat. [7] CAPE SKYLLAION, named after the 
daughter of Nisos, is ten miles away; when Minos had cap- 
tured Nisaia and Megara through her treachery, he refused to 
keep her as a wife and told his Cretans to throw her overboard: 
she was washed up dead by the sea-swell at this cape. They 
show you no grave; her neglected body was torn to pieces they 
say by the sea birds. [8] Sailing from Skyllaion towards the 


200. Eileoi is the Greek word: probably a place-name like ‘Foxholes’ in 
North Oxfordshire, since the word means some kind of animal’s lair or den, 
but Demeter’s sanctuary makes one wonder about caves or pot-holes. There 
are modern ruins in this area, and the principal village is now called the 


Mines. 
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city2° you come to the ox’s HEAD, another cape, and then 
to the islands beyond it, first sALT ISLAND, which offers an 
anchorage, then PINE ISLAND, and thirdly LEFT-HAND 
ISLAND. As you sail past them another cape called the 
OBSTACLE sticks out from the mainland, then comes THREE- 
HEADED ISLAND, and a mountain projecting into the sea 
from the Peloponnese, called the ox-crossincG, with a 
sanctuary on it to Demeter and her daughter and one to 
Athene Guardian of the Anchorage. [9] Offshore lies an island 
called pecEIT, with another island called WATERISLAND not 
far away. From here the beaches of the mainland curve away 
in a crescent ending in a point at Poseidonion. The headland 


201. It is very hard to reconcile this periplous with the Admiralty charts and 
the Mediterranean Pilot (1955, vol. 4, pp. 107-12), and in order to understand 
it at all one has first to think instruments, compasses, and the science of hydro- 
graphy out of existence. The fixed points are these: we know independently 
that Skyllaion is the modern sKyYLI, and that the ancient Hermione is the 
modern village of KASTRI, and we know very accuratelyc he lie of the land and 
of the off-shore islands. In order to square Pausanias’s account with the facts, 
Colonel Leake shifted the point named Skyllaion a mile or so north, made 
Pausanias sai] right round outside Hydra and then mistake the east promontory 
of Hydra for the mainland, and approach Hermione from the south-west 
instead of the north-east. The German scholar Lolling, working from this, 
offered the neater but even more devastating solution that Pausanias was 
simply reading sailing directions (retrospectively or in his study) in the wrong 
direction, starting not from Skyllaion but from somewhere in the gulf of 
Nauplion. But all this ingenuity is unnecessary. First of all it seems quite clear 
that rightly or wrongly Pausanias starts his description not from a précise 
charted point but opposite the northern part of the series of little headlands 
which together constitute CAPE SKYLI. (This is confirmed by the Admiralty 
chart of Hydra Bay made by Commander Thomas Graves of H.M.S. Beacon 
in 1838, eight years before Leake’s theory was published.) Pausanias then has 
his Salt Island and Pine Island off the cape, and HypRa for his Left-hand 
Island on his left. The Obstacle is CAPE THERMISI, and tacking south to avoid 
it he is face to face with DoKos, which actually has three heads. The mountain 
called the Ox-~crossing, which he can also see, is CAPE MOUZAKI, but he is 
now putting into harbour, and Poseidonion is CAPE KASTRI. I imagine that 
Deceit and Water Island are out of sight, but that one of them is sPETSI. 
Ancient Water Island (Hydrea) could be HYDRA, and in that case another 
candidate for Left-hand Island could easily be found. If these suggestions are 
roughly correct, all that is wrong with Pausanias’s account is his lack of a map 
and a compass as good as ours. 
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begins from the sea facing eastward and then stretches to the 
west: it has harbours in it. The length of the point is a little 
under a mile, its widest breadth is three furlongs or more. 
[10] This was the old site of Hermione. They still have sanc- 
tuaries here, first Poseidon on the very point, then as you leave 
the sea for the heights a shrine of Athene with the foundations of 
a stadium beside it where they say the sons of Tyndareus have 
raced. There is another small sanctuary of Athene, but the roof 
has fallen in, a shrine of the Sun, one of the Graces, and one 
builtto Sarapisand Isis. Thereare ring-wallsof picked, enormous 
stones, inside which they celebrate secret rites to Demeter. 

That much the Hermioneans have here: but the modern 
city is about half a mile away from the point where Poseidon’s 
sanctuary is. The city lies on level ground rising gently onto 
the slopes of the Headland as they call their mountain. [11] A 
wall surrounds the entire city.2°? Of all this city offers to awake 
the interest of a writer, I have chosen some things I want 
particularly to record. There is a SHRINE OF APHRODITE of 
the Deep Sea and the Harbour at the same time, and a white 
stone statue of great size and fine workmanship. There is 
another shrine of Aphrodite too: among the honours she has 
in Hermione all virgin girls and widowed women who mean 
to go with a man have to sacrifice here before marriage. There 
are sanctuaries of Demeter of Heat, one on the Troizenian 
boundary as I have already said, the other in the city itself. [1] 
Closetoitis a SHRINE OF DIONYSOS of the Black Goat. Every 
year they hold a musical contest in his honour, and offer 
prizes for a diving competition and a boat-race.?°3 [2] There is 


202. The akropolis can still be easily distinguished; the village of KASTRI 
is built on the slopes. The foundations of a temple can be made out among 
pine-trees on the headland between the two bays. It is a late sixth-century 
temple which suffered metamorphosis into a church and was then dismantled 
for building blocks, largely since 1900. It has never been excavated although 
it has been well studied and brilliantly reconstructed (cf. Marian McAllister in 
Hesperia, 38, 1969). A bronze statuette dedicated to Eileithuia now in the 
British Museum seems to come from Hermione (Richter, Korai n. 199). 

203. The word could also mean ‘swimming’. In any event, this contest was 
apparently unique. (cf. Lesky, Thalatta, pp. 23-4.) The competition may have 
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another sanctuary of Iphigeneian Artemis, and a bronze 
Poseidon with one foot on a dolphin. If you go by to the 
sanctuary of Hestia, you find no statue, only an altar where. 
they sacrifice to her. There are three SHRINES OF APOLLO 
and three statues; one has no title, one is Pythaian, the third is 
Boundary Apollo. They learnt the name Pythaian from the 
Argives: Telesilla says Apollo’s son Pythaieus came to Argos 
first in Greece. I could not say for certain the origin of the 
Boundary title, but I imagine that winning a war over the 
boundaries, or else a law case, made them grant honours to 
Boundary Apollo. The Hermioneans say the sanctuary of 
Fortune is their newest; the statue is a colossus of Parian stone. 
They have one very ancient fountain the source of which is 
invisible, yet it would never dry up even if the whole town 
drew water from it at once; they built the other in our own 
days: the place its water runs from is called the MEAD o w.204 

[3] The most interesting thing of all is the sanctuary of 
DEMETER ON THE HEADLAND. The Hermioneans say that 
Klymenos son of Phoroneus founded it with his sister Chtho- 
nia. But the Argives say that when Demeter came to the 
Argolid, Athera and Mysios showed the goddess hospitality, 
but Kolontas neither entertained her at home nor showed her 
any other honour. This behaviour was against his daughter 
Chthonia’s wishes. The legend is that Kolontas was burnt to 
death in his house because of it, and Demeter brought Chtho- 
nia to Hermione where she built this sanctuary. [4] The god- 
dess herself is called Chthonia as well, and in summer-time 
every year they hold a festival called Chthonia. This is how 
they hold it: the priests of the gods and the annual magistrates 
lead the procession, and both the men and the women follow 
on. By tradition even the children honour the goddess in the 


been to recover something from the bottom of the sea. Boys and young men 
dive for a cross thrown into the sea at Epiphany every year in every Greek 
harbour, when the sea is blessed. 

204. Very possibly the water-springs several miles away, towards KRANIDI. 
Curtius suggested this in the 1840s. 
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procession, dressed in white with wreaths on their heads. The 
wreaths are woven from.the flower they call kosmosandalon, 
which I think from its size and colour is a hyacinth; 205 it is 
inscribed with the syllable of lament. At the rear of the pro- 
cession they led along a perfect heifer, tied up with cords and 
still untamed and prancing. They drove her to the temple, 
untied her, and let her run loose into the sanctuary. Until then 
somic of them were holding the doors open, but when they 
saw the cow in the temple, they slammed the doors shut. There 
are four old women left inside who slaughter the cow. Who- 
ever could hit it slit the cow’s throat with a sickle. Then the 
doors were opened and the men whose job it was drove in a 
second cow, and then a third, and after that a fourth. The old 
women slaughter them all in the same way, and another 
amazing thing about this sacrifice is that whichever side the 
first cow falls on, all the others have to fall the same way. 

The Hermioneans offer sacrifice as I have said. In front of 
the temple are a few portraits of women who were priestesses 
of Demeter, and there are thrones inside, where the old women 
wait for the cows to be driven in one after the other, and there 
arc relatively late statues of Athene and Demeter. But I have 
not seen the one they most worship, and nor has any other 
man, Hermionean or foreigner; no one knows what it looks 
like except for the old women. 

[s] There is another temple too with images standing all 
round it. This is opposite Chthonia’s temple, and called the 
TEMPLE OF KLYMENOS: they sacrifice to him there. I do not 
believe Klymenos was an Argive who came to Hermione, but 
the title of the god who (legends say) is king under the earth. 
By this temple stands another with a statue of Ares, [6] and on 
the right of Chthonia’s sanctuary is a colonnade known 
locally as Echo’s colonnade: if you utter the slightest word it 
answers three times. [7] Behind Chthonia’s temple are places 
the Hermioneans call Klymenos’s and Pluto’s sanctuaries, and 


205. Cf. Bk I, 35 (3). Maybe kosimosandalon was a sort of Cypripedium orchid? 
There is an extremely rare Cypripedium calccolum which grows in Greece in 
early summer in mountainous and rocky woods. 
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the Acherousian lake. They are all surrounded by stone 
parapets; in Klymenos’s sanctuary is an opening in the earth. It 
was through this opening that Herakles brought back Hades’ 
dog in the Hermionean legend. [8] Inside the city wall, by the 
gate where the straight road leads away to MASES,? is a 
sanctuary of Eileithuia. They cultivate her devotedly every 
day with incense and with sacrifices and make very numerous 
dedications to her; no one but the priestesses is allowed to see 
the statue. 

[1] If you go nearly a mile along the straight road to Mases 
and turn off left, you are on the road to HALIKE. Nowadays 
Halike is deserted, but it was once inhabited and Halike is 
mentioned on the stone tablets at Epidauros engraved with 
Asklepios’s cures.°7 I know of no other reliable record that 
makes any mention at all of the place or its people. [2] A road 
leads there, between the Headland and another mountain 
called Thornax in antiquity, though they say it changed its 
name after Zeus was transformed into a cuckoo on that moun- 
tain.?08 There are still sanctuaries on the mountain tops, one of 
Zeus on Cuckoo Mountain, one of Hera on the Headland. 
On the edges of Cuckoo Mountain is a shrine with no doors 
to it and no roof and no statue; it was said to be a shrine of 
Apollo. [3] A road goes past it to Mases if you turn off from 
the straight road. Mases was a city in antiquity as Homer says 
in his list of Argives, but in our days the Hermioneans used it 
as a port.? From Mases a road on the right goes to Sparrow 
Cape. Something over thirty miles from there over the crests 


206. Mases was very likely on the bay of KILADIA. 

207. These have been found; Pausanias is of course telling the truth. 

208. According to the ancient commentaries on Theokritos (15, 64) Zeus 
wanted access to Hera so he waylaid her in a thunderstorm on this mountain, 
disguised himself as a cuckoo, and sheltered inside her dress. This story comes 
from a history of Hermione by Aristotle (or Aristokles? - Grashof’s 
emendation), but Hera’s connection with cuckoos is independent of it (cf. 
Bk II, 17 (4)). The cuckoo is famous as a secret lover in English and Latin; 
if this understandable superstition about cuckoos existed in Greek it would 
explain the apparently unique myth. 

209. In the Iliad (2, 62). For Mases and Halike cf. Hesperia 1969 (map p. 314). 
Halike was dead by the third century B.C. 
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of the mountains brings you to Philanorion and the Boleoi, 
which are mounds of-rough stones. [4] Another place they call 
the Twins is two and a half miles on; there is a sanctuary of 
Apollo and one of Poseidon, also one of Demeter. The 
statues are upright, made of white stone.?!° 

[s] The next place, which is in Argive territory, was once 
Asinaia, and the ruins of ASINE are by the sea.2"! When the 
Spartans under King Nikander invaded the Argolid,?!? 
the Asinaians invaded with them and helped them destroy 
the countryside. When the Spartan expedition went home, the 
Argives under King Eratos marched on Asine. For a time the 
Asinaians fought back from their fortress; among others they 
killed Lysistratos, one of the most distinguished men in Argos. 
When the wall was taken, they put their women and children 
into ships and left home. The Argives overthrew Asine to the 
foundations and annexed its territory, though they left the 
sanctuary of Apollo’s son, Pythaieus, which is still easy to make 
out, and buried Lysistratos beside it. 

[6] The sea at LERNA is not more than five miles from the 
city of Argos.#43 On the road down to Lerna you come first 
to the ERASINOS, which falls into the Phrixos, which flows 


210. The Twins (Didymoi) must be the modern DID YMA, where an engraved 
dedication to Demeter has been discovered. Sir W. Gell (Itinerary of Greece: 
Argolis, p. 133) reports 2 rectangular ancient well there with a flight of steps, 
discovered by Hawkins, a wealthy Regency F.R.S. who contributed sensible 
articles to Walpole’s Greek travels; but this is no longer visible and none of the 
other places has been found. 

211. This fine ruin, neglected even by the Iliad, except for two words and 
those untrustworthy, is the subject of a famous poem by G. Seferis. Its walls 
contain work of many different periods. It was excavated by Swedish archaeo- 
logists and the results published in 1938 (Frodin and Persson, Asine). 

212. Nikander appears to belong to the late eighth century, but no one 
exccpt Pausanias talks about this war, though the date of a battle between 
Sparta and Argos at this period does occur in such unreliable chronographers 
as Solinos and Eusebios. (cf. G. L. Huxley, Early Sparta, 1962, pp. 21 and 

3+) 
i 213. From Asine Pausanias has returned to base, which is Argos, neglecting 
the last few coastal monuments; then from Argos he sets out again to the coast 


west of Nauplion. 
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into the sea between Temenion and Lerna.?!4 If you turn left 
from the Erasinos and walk about a mile, you come on a 
sanctuary of the Lords Dioskouroi. Their wooden statues are 
made just like the ones in the city. [7] Go back to the straight 
road and cross the Erasinos, and you come to the river called 
the Winter stream, near which is a stone-walled enclosure. 
They say that when Pluto carried off Demeter’s daughter the 
Maid, this is where he went down into that underground 
kingdom people believe he possesses. Lerna as I said before is 
by the sea: here they celebrate the mystery for Lernaian 
Demeter.?15 

[8] There is a sacred wood that begins on the mountain 
called PONTINOS;2!® Pontinos does not let any water from the 
god flow away, but takes it all in. The river Pontinos also runs 
from it. On the crest of the mountain is a sanctuary of Athene 
Saitis, nothing but ruins now, and the foundations of the house 
of Hippomedon, who went to Thebes to avenge Polyncikes 
son of Oedipus. [1] The wood, which is mostly plane trees, 
begins on the mountain and stretches down to the sea. Its 
boundary on one side is the river Pontinos, and on the other 
the river AMYMONE, named after the daughter of Danaos.2!7 
[2] Inside this wood there are statues of Demeter of Hymns, of 
Dionysos, and a small seated statue of Demeter; these are made 
of stone, but in a shrine somewhere else is a seated wooden 
Dionysos Saviour, and by the sea is a stone statue of Aphrodite. 
They say that the daughters of Danaos dedicated it, and that 
Danaos himself made the sanctuary of Athene on Pontinos; 
[3] but they claim Philammon established the Lernaian 
mystery. What they say about this celebration is obviously not 
from the earliest period, and as for the things that I heard were 


214. These rivers are confusing. The Erasinos is the K EFA LARI, but the Phrixos 
as a separate entity seems to have succumbed to irrigation schemes, and the 
Winter stream has not been identified. 

215. Cf. Bk VIII, 15 (19). 

216. This is the limestone hill that closes the south-west corner of the plain 
of Argos. For Athene Saitis, cf. Herodotos, 2, 175. 

217. These rivers can be traced: Amymone begins half a mile south of the 
Pontinos from generous springs. 
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engraved on a heart made of mountain copper, they were not 
by Philammon either, as Arriphon discovered.?'8 Arriphon 
came from Trikonion in Aitolia, and now he is one of the 
most distinguished modern Lycians. His researches are brilliant 
and original: he diagnosed this forgery because the verses and 
the unmetrical elements mingled with them were all written 
in Doric, yet before the sons of Herakles returned to the 
Peloponnese the Argives spoke just like Athenians. In Philam- 
mon’s time, I doubt if even the name of Dorian had ever been 
heard of in all Greece. That was what Arriphon pointed out. 
[4] By the spring of Amymone grows a plane tree: they say 
the hydra was reared under this tree. I believe myself that the 
monster differed in size from other serpents of the kind, and 
that its venom was so incurable that Herakles poisoned the 
tips of his arrows from its gall: but I believe it had one head 
and no more; and that Peisander of Kamiros made the hydra 
many-headed just to make it look more dreadful, and to make 
his own poetry more convincing.”!9 [s] I saw a spring of 
Amphiaraos too and the ALKYONIAN LAKE, through which 
the Argives say Dionysos went to Hades to bring back Semele, 
and Polymnos showed him the way down.”° The depth of 
the Alkyonian lake is limitless, nor do I know anyone who 
was ever able by any contrivance whatever to reach down to 
the bottom. Nero tied together many, many fathoms of rope, 


218. Philammon is of course legendary, a mythical sacred poet. Arriphon 
is surely a friend of Pausanias. Nothing is known about him at all except what 
Pausanias says here. Dialect differences existed in Mycenean Greek. 

219. Peisander was an early epic poet to whom Aristotle refers; his epic was 
about Herakles. We have a variety of allusions to it, but alniost no quotations, 
One would like to know why Pausanias makes this extraordinary remark. 
Painted hydras from their first appearance in Greek art can have more than 
one head, and Hesiod, the only poet earlier than Peisander to mention the 
hydra, makes her the offspring of a bronze-voiced, fifty-headed dog (Theog., 
310-18). Pausanias was interested in peculiar snakes as he was in peculiar 
flowers: can it be that he thought the Lernaian hydra was real? This suspicion is 
confirmed by Nikander (Ther., 685-8; Alex., 207f.). Here as elsewhere Pausa- 
nias’s interest is likely to have been at once speculative, literary, and medical. 

220. This whole area is still snake-infested and in places swampy. The lake 
is less than a hundred yards north-east from the springs of Amymone. 
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with a hanging lead weight and every kind of useful device for 
experiment, but he was unable to discover any limit to its 
depth. I have also been told that however calm and still this 
lake may be to look at, it drags down anyone who dares to 
swim across it and sucks him into the depths. Its circuit is not 
great, in fact under a hundred yards; there are grasses and 
rushes round its lip. It would be sacrilegious if I publicly 
reported the night celebration to Dionysos that takes place 
every year at this lake. 

[1] On the way from Lerna to TEMENION the river Phrixos 
flows into the sea. Temenion is an Argive city named after 
Temenos, who took over the place and fortified it as a Dorian 
base in the war against Tisamenos of Achaia. There are 
sanctuaries of Poseidon and Aphrodite, and a memorial of 
Temenos honoured by the Dorians of Argos. [2] From Teme- 
nion to NAUPLION is six or seven miles I suppose. Nowadays 
the place is abandoned; it was built by Nauplios, Poseidon’s 
legendary son by Amymone.?2! There are still some ruins of 
the walls, and a sanctuary of Poseidon, some harbours, and a 
spring called Kanathos, where the Argives say Hera washes 
every year to renew her virginity. The legend about this 
belongs to the secrets of the mystery they celebrate to Hera. 
[3] As for the Nauplian legend of the donkey that ate the vine- 
shoot and the fruit was more abundant than ever, I pass it over 
because I think it unworthy of attention. They even have a 
donkey carved in rock, because it taught them to prune vines. 

[4] There is another road out of Lerna??? right down by the 
sea to what they call the Birthplace; by the sea is a little 
sanctuary of Poseidon of Birth. Next to this are the Landings, 


221. The very strong fortress of NAUPLION, the capture of which was one 
of the triumphs of the Greek war of independence, is entirely medievai. 
Nauplion was once the port of Argos; its position was subsidiary and its 
commercial importance may not in the classical period have been very great. 
It appears not to have been systematically destroyed. There is an important and 
little-known sketch of seventeenth-century Nauplion in the naval museum at 
Venice. The few discernible remains of classical Nauplion are on the hill above 
the town, west of the castle, mostly overgrown by prickly pear. 

222, Pausanias is moving south towards Sparta, the subject of Book III. 
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where they say Danaos and his sons first landed in the Argolid. 
On the narrow, difficult road going from here through 
ANIGRAIA, on the left you have excellent ground for trees, 
particularly olive-groves, stretching down to the sea. [s] As 
you climb away inland you come to the spot where three 
hundred picked men of Argos fought over this ground with 
the same number of picked Spartans. Every man in the battle 
was killed except one Spartan and two Argives. They piled up 
tumuli for the dead; then Sparta won a full-scale battle-victory 
over Argos, and reaped by violence the present enjoyment of 
the country: they later turned it over to the Aiginetans whom 
the Athenians had turned out of their own island. In my time 
the Argives were in possession of THYREATIS.??3 I was told 
they recovered it by a victory at law. [6] As you go on from 
the general graves you come to ANTHENE, where Aiginetans 
once lived, another village called NERis and the third and 
biggest, Eua, which has a sanctuary of Polemokrates, son of 
Machaon and brother of Alexanor, who cures the local people 
and is honoured by the whole district.24 [7] MOUNT PARNON 
rears above these villages, carrying the boundaries of Argos and 
Tegea with Sparta. There are stone Hermai standing at the 
boundaries: the place gets its name from them. The river 
TANAOS is the only river running down from Parnon; it flows 
through the Argive country and into the Thyreatic gulf. 


223. Thyreatis is the coastal plain around Astros; Philip of Macedon 
restored it to Argos. 

224. There is no lack of classical ruins in this area, but not many convincing 
identifications have been made. The ruins above DOLIANA have been identi- 
fied as the monument of the battle through an inscription badly published by 
Romaios (who had never seen it) and later smashed. I have seen only a surviv- 
ing fragment of this inscription, which was rescued by the elementary school- 
master of Doliana in 1968 from a ditch. There are classical sites at PARALION 
ASTROS (the Landings?) at KASTRAKI near Astros, at the ruins where the in- 
scription was found, in the valley north of Mount TsOROBOs (an extensive 
town with temples near the railway, unexcavated) and elsewhere. The MONI 
LOUKOUS site is very probably £u A; the healing sanctuary was where the con- 
vent now is. A tile stamped with the name Eua found at HELLENIKON, a 
remoter fortified site, is now in the small Astros museum. The name of the road 
ANIGRAIA may have survived in a modern local name, TIS GRIAS ANIFOROS, 
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[1] The country between Elis and Sikyon with the coast 1 
towards the east, which is now called acuara from the people 
who live in it, was in ancient times Aigialos, and the occupants 
are called Aigialeans.1 The Sikyonians maintain they were 
named after Aigialeus, who was a king in what is now Siky- 
onia, but some people tell you the name came from the 
countryside, which was mostly seashore (aigialos). [2] Some 
time afterwards Hellen died;? his son Xouthos was accused 
by the other sons of taking money out of their common 
inheritance, and was sent into exile; he fled to Athens where 
he was privileged to marry a daughter of Erechtheus who 
bore him Achaios and Ion. When Erechtheus died Xouthos 
was called in to arbitrate for Xouthos’s children over who was 
to inherit the crown; he decided Kekrops the eldest son should 
be king, and the other children drove Xouthos out of the 
country. He reached Aigialos and settled there, and there he 
died: but Xouthos’s son Achaios, with men to help him from 
Aigialos and from Athens, went home to Thessaly and took 
back the crown of his ancestors, and the other son, Ion, 


1. The “coast towards the east’ means east from Elis, moving eastwards 
along the north coast of the Peloponnese. At the end of Book VI Pausanias 
crossed the Larisos (modern Mana) and reached Cape Araxos, which is the 
north-west corner of the Peloponnese. This is the modern Cape Papas, now 
renamed Araxos; Papas is one of the cult-names of the god Attis. After leaving 
the Argolid at the end of Book iI he covered Sparta in one book, Messenia 
in one book, and Eleia in two books, and later he will have to deal with Arkadia, 
but now he has simply crossed the border from Elis into Achaia. 

2. Hellen was king of Thessaly; it was from Thessaly Kouthos went to 
Athens. These confused and confusing legends exist as one would expect in 
more than one version: they are not and never were sagas, but prosaic attempts 
to harmonize and to explain relationships of people and of places which are 
not formally stated. They have of course also been influenced by literary treat- 
ments. 
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collected an army against King Selinous and the Aigialeans. 
Selinous sent messengers to offer his only child Helike in 
marriage and to adopt Ion as crown prince; this was by no 
means contrary to Ion’s ideas, and so when Selinous died he 
became sovereign of the Aigialeans. He named the city of 
Helike which he built in Aigialios after his wife, and called 
the -people Ionians after himself. This was not a change of 
name, only an addition: they were called Aigialean Ionians. 
The country preserved its original name even more tenaci- 
ously, and Homer in the list of Agamemnon’s men thought it 
sufficient to give the ancient name of the soil: 


... Entire Aigialon and by broad Helike.3 


During the reign of Ion Athens went to war with Eleusis, 
the Athenians brought in Ion to command them, and in 
Attica he met his destiny; the tomb of Ion is in the country 
district of Riverside, but his descendants kept their authority 
over the Ionians until they and their people were thrown out 
by the Achaians. [3] The Achaians themselves had been 
driven out from Sparta and Argos by the Dorians. But before 
I talk about the Ionians and Achaians and their dealings with 
each other, I must explain why it was that before the return 
of the Dorians the only Peloponnesians called Achaians lived 
in Argos and Sparta. Achaios’s sons Archander and Architeles 
reached Argos from Phthiotis and married two daughters of 
Danaos: Archander married Skaia and Architeles married 
Automate. Archander gave his son the name of Settler, which 
proves that they stayed on in Argos. As the children of 
Achaios were the rulers of Argos and Sparta, the people there 
came to be called Achaians: they shared this name, though 
only in Argos were they called Danaans. When the Dorians 
threw them out of Argos and Sparta, they proclaimed to the 
Jonians that they and their king, Tisamenos Orestes’ son, 
would settle with them without fighting: but the Ionian 
princes took fright at the possibility of Tisamenos being 

3. Iliad, 2, 575. 
4. Cf. Bk I, 31 (2). The Greek name is Parapotamioi. 
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chosen as king for the whole people because of his glorious 
ancestry and personal quality, if once the Achaians and 
Ionians mixed. So without waiting for all the Achaians had 
to say, the Ionians marched out in arms against them: Tisa- 
menos fell in the battle but the Achaians won and besieged the 
Ionians in Helike, letting them out later under terms of truce. 
They buried Tisamenos’s body in Helike, though later by 
command of the Delphic oracle the Spartans brought home 
his bones to Sparta, and his grave was still there in my time, 
where the Spartans eat their phiditia.5 [4] The Ionians came to 
Attica, and Athens under King Melanthos received them as 
fellow citizens for the sake of Ion and his deeds as Athenian 
commander. But it is said that Athens suspected the Dorians 
might be unwilling to leave even them alone, and let the 
Ionians settle with them more to strengthen themselves than 
out of kindness. 

[1] Not many years later,® the eldest of the sons of Kodros, 
Medon and Neileus, quarrelled over the crown: Neileus 
refused to be ruled by Medon, because he was lame in one 
foot. They decided to refer to the Delphic oracle, and the 
Pythian priestess gave Medon the kingdom of Athens, So 
Neileus and Kodros’s other sons were sent away to found a 
colony, with any Athenians who wanted to go with them; 
most of the expedition were in fact Ionians. [2] This was the 
third party to set out from Greece in which the princes and 
the people had different origins. The most ancient was when 

5. In his book on Sparta, which was already written, Pausanias says nothing 
about all this. A learned and reasoned conjecture was made by Bielchowsky 
(De Spartanorum syssitiis, Breslau, 1869, p. 22f.) and discussed by Hitzig and 
Bliimner in their commentary on Pausanias in 1904 (vol. 2, pt 2, p. 764). The 
word phiditia was known to Aristotle as the Spartan name for the regular 
dinners eaten together by more or less closely related groups of aristocrats, 
These dinners were ceremonious, but not all in the same place. They seem to 
have survived only (?) in the solemn dinners of officials and magistrates (cf. 
K. M. T. Chrimes, Ancient Sparta, 1949, pp. 161-2) and admission seems to have 
depended on election. So Pausanias is presumably talking about the place where 
aldermen met for public dinners of a phoney-traditional kind. 

6. Pausanias is shifting the focus of his story in order to introduce his account 
of the Ionian Greeks of Asia Minor. We are still of course among legends. 
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Iolaos of Thebes, Herakles’ nephew, led Athenians and 
Thespians to Sardinia; then, a generation before the Ionians 
sailed from Athens, Theras of Thebes took the Spartans and 
Minyans expelled from Lemnos by the Pelasgians to the 
island which is now named after him; it was once called 
Kalliste. On this third occasion the sons of Kodros took their 
places in command of Ionians although they had no relation- 
ship with the clan of Ion: through Kodros and Melanthos they 
were Messenians from Pylos, and Athenian through their 
mother. These were the Greeks who took part in the Ionian 
expedition: the Thebans who came with Philotas who was a 
descendant of Peneleos; some Minyans from Orchomenos 
who were blood relations of the sons of Kodros; and all the 
Phokians (except for Delphi) sent people, and so did the 
Abantes from Euboia; Philogenes and Damon of Athens gave 
ships to the Phokians for the voyage, and led them on the 
expedition of settlement. When the ships touched Asia, they 
all turned to different cities on the coast; Neileus and his people 
went to MILETOS. [3] The Milesians themselves have this to 
say of their earliest history: for two generations the land was 
called Anaktoria, under the reign of Anax, a native son of the 
earth, and his son Asterics; then Miletos landed with an 
expedition from Crete, and the land and the city took a new 
name from him. Miletos and his men came from Crete to 
escape from Minos, and the Carians who had previously 
occupied the country and these Cretans settled together. But 
now the Ionians overwhelmed the original Milesians, killed 
the entire male population except for those who ran away 
when the city fell, and married their wives and daughters. 
The grave of Neileus is on the left of the road to DIDYMOI 
not far from the city gates.” [4] The sanctuary of Apollo at 
7. MILETOS lies south-east of Samos, near the sea in a bend of the river 
Maiander. The modern village is called BALAT. The road to piDyMOI, a little 
under thirty miles away, leads south, away from the river. For a detailed 
archaeological guide, see G. E. Bean’s Aegean Turkey (1966). What Pausanias 
calls Didymoi is usually called Didyma. There are archaic throned statues 


and lions from this site in the British Museum with a markedly Phoenician 
look (like the statues from Sidon in the Beirut museum). 
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Didymoi and the oracle there are more ancient than the 
Ionian settlement, and EPHESIAN ARTEMIS is much older 
still. It seems to me that, when Pindar said the Amazons foun- 
ded this sanctuary on their expedition against Theseus of 
Athens, there were things he did not know about the goddess.8 
The women of Thermodon sacrificed to the Ephesian goddess 
because they knew the sanctuary from old days. When they 
fled from Herakles and some of them from Dionysos in an 
even earlier age, they threw themselves on its mercy. It was 
not founded by Amazons: Koresos, the child of the soil, and 
Ephesos, believed to be the son of the river Kayster, were the 
founders of the sanctuary, and the city was named after 
EPHESOS. The countryside was occupied mostly by Lydians 
and Carian Leleges; and, among others, women of the 
Amazon race lived round the sanctuary for the refuge it 
offered. [5] Androklos, son of Kodros’s son Androklos, was 
accepted as king of the Ionians who sailed against Ephesos; he 
expelled from the country the Leleges and Lydians of the 
upper city, but those who lived round the sanctuary had 
nothing to fear: they swore a treaty with the Ionians and kept 
out of the war. Androklos also took away Samos from the 
Samians, and for some time the Ephesians occupied Samos 
and the islands near it. [6] But the Samians came home, and 
then Androklos fought for Priene against the Carians; the 
Greeks won but he fell in battle. The Ephesians took away his 
body and buried it in their own country, where his tomb is 
pointed out to this day beside the road from the sanctuary at 


8. Here as elsewhere Pausanias reports on an opinion of Pindar we should 
not otherwise know(=fr. 157). This does not necessarily mean he was writing 
for an Ionian city (cf. Wilamowitz, Pindaros, pp. 320-21). 

9. EPHESOS is north-east of Samos, pRIENE slightly south-east ofit. Magnesia 
is between the two but further inland and closer to Ephesos. The coastline near 
Ephesos has been completely altered by alluvial deposits. Ephesos itself is one 
of the most profusely rich of archacological sites. Some remains of the Magnesian 
gate, which was in the south-east of the Hellenistic city wall, have been identi- 
fied, and some blocks of white marble which might have been the lower part 
of this tomb have been discovered, both by J. T. Wood (Discoveries at Ephesus, 


1877, p. 79 and pp. 126-7). 
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the Olympicion by the Magnesian gates. The memorial on 
the tomb is a man in armour. 

[7] The Ionian settlers at Myous and PRIENE took these 
cities as well from the Carians.!° The founder of Myous was 
Kodros’s son Kyaretos; at Priene there were Thebans and 
Ionians mixed, and the founders were Peneleus’s descendant 
Philotas and Neileus’s son Aipytos. Priene suffered frightful 
damage from Taboutos the Persian and later from Hieron, a 
local man; but it still belongs to Ionians." The founders of 
Myous abandoned their city; it happened like this. That 
country opened onto a gulf of the sea, though not a very big 
one, but the river Maiander blocked the channel by silting it 
up with mud, and transformed the place into a marsh. When 


10. M¥OUS perished of malaria and even its whereabouts have been a 
problem. It lay above Miletos on the same bank of the Maiander, about fifteen 
miles north-east. In the classical age, when the lower Maiander valley was 
open sea, two hundred ships could anchor at Myous (Herodotos, 5, 31, 36)» 
but Strabo describes it as silted and marshy (14, 1, 10) and already depopulated. 
To reach it in his day (the time of Augustus) you had to transfer to small 
boats. Today it is marked on no road-map, and reached by no road, though 
Kiepert (Specialkarte vom Westlichen Kleinasien, 1891, map X) noted that a road 
crossed the Maiander at the point where he marks Myous. The traveller for the 
Dilettanti Society, Richard Chandler of Magdalen College, Oxford, went to 
Myous in 1764 and was badly bitten by the mosquitoes. (His servants burnt 
holes in his tent by trying to scare flies away with gunpowder.) I am not clear 
however from Chandler’s map (frontispiece to Travels in Asia Minor and 
Greece, 1817) and the fine drawing of Myous beside a lake published in Part 
Two of the Dilettanti Society’s Antiquities of Ionia (1797) that Chandler’s 
Myous is the same as Kiepert’s. Kiepert is capable of bad mistakes, and Myous 
was not on his own route. I have found a third site, at the south-west of Chand- 
ler’s lake instead of the north-east, given as Myous on a Greek map. T. Wie- 
gand in his Priene (Berlin, 1904) published a photograph of the Maiander with 
the tantalizing title Maeander bei Myus (p. 8) which is apparently based on 
Kiepert’s map. The site excavated as Myus by the Germans (most recently in 
1964) is discussed by Bean (Aegean Turkey, pp. 244-6). He says the surviving 
ruins may be thought not to justify the trouble of reaching them. They lie 
north-west of the village of AVSAR. 

II. PRIENE is another silted-up coastal town; it once faced Miletos across 
the water and still faces it across the valley of the Maiander. The Persian tyranny 
was presumably at the fall of Lydia to Persia (Herodotos, 1, 142), and Hieron 
sounds like a local dictator of the same period. 
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the water retreated and the sea was gone, an innumerable 
swarm of mosquitoes bred.in the marsh, until they forced the 
people to abandon the city. The people from Myous withdrew 
to Miletos with everything they could carry, including the 
images of the gods; in my time there was nothing left at 
Myous but a white stone temple of Dionysos.!2 Atarneus 
below Pergamon suffered the same kind of thing. 

[1] The Kolophonians believe the sanctuary at KLAROS and 
its oracle belong to a very early period.!3 They say the first 
Greeks to arrive there came from Crete when the Carians 
still occupied the country: Rakios and his followers, who 
occupied the coast and were powerful at sea, though most of 
the country still belonged to the Carians. But when Poly- 
neikes’ son Thersander and the Argives captured Thebes, 
Manto was brought with the other prisoners to Apollo at 
Delphi, though her father Teiresias met his fate on the 
journey at Haliartia.'4 The god sent them out to found a 
colony, so they crossed over by ship to Asia, and when they 
reached Klaros the Cretans came out against them under arms 
and brought them before Rakios. Rakios found out from 
Manto who they were and why they had come, and took her 
for his wife, accepting her people as citizens of the colony. It 
was Mopsos the son of Rakios and Manto who completely 


12. It stood on high ground and Richard Chandler saw it. 

13. KOLOPHON and KLAROS are north-west of Ephesos a few miles from the 
coast. Kolophon was identified only in 1886 by C. Schuchhardt; sorne work 
was done there by American archaeologists in 1922 and the remnants of 
buildings and streets were uncovered. Klaros was already discovered by Cocke- 
rell in 1764 and marked as Klaros on Admiralty maps, but Mr Popplewell 
Pullan revisited the site on the Dilettanti Society’s third expedition in 1861 and 
later published the opinion that it was really Kolophon (Texier and Pullan, 
Principal Ruins of Asia Minor, 1865). He was corrected by Schuchhardt. Klaros 
has been excavated: by Macridy Bey in 1907, again in 1913, and more recently 
and thoroughly by Louis Robert. Tacitus (Ann., 2, $4) describes the procedure 
at this oracle; it was visited by Germanicus cupidine veteres locos et fama celebratos 
noscendi, though Strabo described it as extinct. 

14. In the post-Homeric epic the Thebaid, Rakios was a Mycenean who met 
Manto at Delphi and took her to Kolophon as his wife; the cold oracular 
spring came from her tears. 
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expelled the Carians from the country. The Ionians swore a 
treaty of union with the Greeks of Kolophon and lived on 
equal terms with them, and the Ionian leaders, Damasichthon 
and Promethos, sons of Kodros, became kings. Afterwards 
Promethos killed his brother Damasichthon and fled to 
Naxos: he died there in Naxos, but his body was brought 
home and Damasichthon’s sons received it. The place where 
the grave of Promethos is has the name Polyteichides. I have 
already in my treatment of Lysimachos explained how 
Kolophon came to be deserted.!s The Kolophonians were the 
only one of the peoples resettled at Ephesos who fought 
Lysimachos and his Macedonians: the grave of those who died 
in battle from Kolophon and from Smyrna is on the left of the 
road on the way to Klaros. 

[2] In order to swell the population of Ephesos Lysimachos 
uprooted the city of 1eBEDOS, although that country is well 
provided in every way, and has very pleasant hot baths in 
great quantities along the coast.!6 Originally Lebedos as well 
belonged to the Carians, until they were driven out by 
Ionians under Andraimon son of Kodros. Andraimon’s grave 
is on the left of the road coming from Kolophon, after you 
cross the river Kalaon. 

[3] TEOS!7 was settled by Minyans from Orchomenos who 
came with Athamas, who is supposed to be a descendant of 


15. Cf. Bk I, 9 (7-8). 

16. LEBEDOS is west of Kolophon. Richard Chandler visited this area and 
discovered a brook of hot, green, steaming water. He found on the coast the 
ruins of a wall and the pieces of some Doric columns which were the site of 
Lebedos. In the lifetime of Horace it was a ruinous and depopulated spa. To 
understand the Roman feeling for Asia Minor at this time, particularly for 
places like Lebedos, one should read Horace’s letter to Bullatius (Ep. I, 11). 
Lebedos has not been excavated. 

17. TEOS is further north-west on the same coast north of Samos. This site 
and its temple were one of the Dilettanti Society’s great enthusiasms probably 
because of its accessibility and the admiration of Vitruvius (3, 3, 8f.). It was 
published by Chandler, by Sir William Gell’s expedition, and again by Popple- 
well Pullan (Antiquities of Ionia, 1821, pt I, ch. 1, pt 4, ch. 2, and Chandler’s 
Ionian Antiquities, 1789, ch. 1). There was a French excavation of the site in the 
1920s, and another by the university of Ankara in the sixties. 
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Athamas son of Aiolos. Here as well the Carians and the 
Greeks had mingled; Apoikes great-grandson of Melanthos 
brought Ionians to Teos, though without any plan to disturb 
the Orchomenians or the people of the place. Then not many 
years afterwards men came from Athens and Boiotia, the 
Athenians under Damasos and Neoklos sons of Kodros, the 
Boiotians under Geres the Boiotian, and Apoikos and the 
people of Teos accepted them all as fellow-citizens. 

[4] The people of ery THRAI say they originally came from 
Crete with Erythros son of Radamanthys, and Erythros 
founded their city.!8 It was occupied by Lykians, Carians, and 
Pamphylians, as well as Cretans: the Lykians through kinship, 
since in ancient times they came from Crete, and went into 
exile with Sarpedon, the Carians through age-old friendship 
with Minos, and the Pamphylians because they also have 
Greek blood, being some of the men who shared the wander- 
ings of Kalchas after the fall of Troy. These peoples occupied 
Erythrai, and Kleopos son of Kodros collected men from every 
Ionian city and brought them all in as fellow-citizens with the 
Erythraians. 

[s] The cities of KLAZOMENAI and PHOKAIA" were not 
built before the Ionians came to Asia; when they arrived a 
wandering Ionian party sent for a leader from Kolophon, 
Parphoros, and built a city below Ida, but abandoned it not 


18. Further up the coast facing Chios on a small peninsula at 1LDIR. (cf. 
Bean’s Aegean Turkey, pp. 153f.) Chandler and his friends explored it in 1764 
but scem not to have found anything more exciting than fortifications and a 
theatre, and not to have published any drawings. But cf. also W. J. Hamilton, 
Rescarches in Asia Minor (1842, vol. 2, pp. 6-11). The theatre was opened by 
Izmir museum in 1963. 

19. KLAZOMENAL is on the coast nearly due east of Erythrai, not quite half 
way to IZMIR. The name Klazomenai seems to mean ‘screaming swans’. 
Herds of whooper swans still gather in the Hermos estuary. PHOKAIA is 
FOCA. Even in Chandler’s more propitious century there was not much to be 
seen at Klazomenai though Greek archacologists during the short years when 
they could work here (1920-22) found evidence of a Mycenean settlement. 
Phokaia (Foca) has a continuous history until the late middle ages. Sartiaux in 
1913 and 1920 found very little in his excavations, but in 1953 Turkish archaeo- 


logists found a temple. 
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long afterwards, came back to Ionia, and built Skyppion in the 
territory of Kolophon. They agreed to leave this site and took 
over the land they still have, where they built the mainland 
city of Klazomenai: they crossed over to the island for fear 
of the Persians. In the course of time Alexander was to make 
Klazomenai a peninsula by piling up the causeway between 
the mainland and the island.2° Most of the Klazomenaians were 
not Ionian but people from Kleonai and Phlious who aban- 
doned their cities at the Dorian return to the Peloponnese. The 
Phokaians come by blood and descent from what we still call 
Phokis below Parnassos; they went over to Asia with Philo- 
genes and Damon the Athenians. They obtained their 
country not by war but by agreement from the Kymaians; 
the Ionians refused to accept them in the Panionic League until 
they took kings of the blood of Kodros, so they took Deoites 
and Periklos and Abartos from Erythrai and Teos. 

[1] The Ionian cities in the islands are samos, which is off 
Mykale, and curos, which is opposite Mimas. [2] Asios of 
Samos?! the son of Amphiptolemos has written in his epic 
that Phoinix had two daughters, Astypalaia and Europa, both 
by Oineus’s daughter Perimede, and Ankaios who was king 
of the Leleges was Poseidon’s son by Astypalaia: Ankaios 
married Samia the daughter of the river Maiander, who bore 
him Perilaos and Enoudos and Samos and Alitherses and a 
daughter Parthenope: and Lykomedes was Apollo’s son by 
Parthenope, the daughter of Ankaios. [3] So much is dealt 
with by Asios in his epic, and after that the islanders, more by 
necessity than out of kindness, accepted Ionians as fellow- 
citizens. The Ionian leader was Prokles son of Pityreus, an 
Epidaurian with mostly Epidaurians in his party, driven out 
of Epidauros by the Argives under Deiphon; he was des- 

20. Richard Chandler identified Klazomenai by this mole. He and his party 
crossed it with waves breaking against it as high as the bellies of their horses. 

21. Asios wrote a genealogical epic poem on which Pausanias relies heavily. 
He also wrote elegiac verse and a poem De Samiorum moribus of which 
Athenaios (12, 525e-f) preserves six lines. He survives in no earlier quotation 


or allusion than those of Strabo (6, 1, 15) and Apollodoros (3, 8, 2) though he 
presumably wrote in the sixth or seventh century. 
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cended by blood from Ion son of Xouthos. The Ephesians 
under Androklos went to-war against Prokles’ son Leogoros, 
who was king of Samos after his father: they won the battle 
and drove the Samians out of the island, claiming that the 
islanders were conspiring with the Carians against the 
Ionians. Some of the Samian refugees settled on the island off 
Thrace called Samothrace (instead of Dardania) after that 
settlement; others under Leogoros put a wall round Anaia on 
the mainland opposite, and ten years later they crossed over 
to Samos, threw out the Ephesians, and recovered the island. 

[4] There are some who say the SANCTUARY OF HERA at 
Samos ?3 was founded by the crew of the Argo who brought 
the statue from Argos; but the Samians believe the goddess 
bore a child in the island beside the river Imbraxos, beneath 
the willow that still grew in the Heraion in my day. You could 
tell this was one of the most ancient of all sanctuaries if only 
from the statue: it was made by Smilis of Aigina, the son of 
Eukleides. This Smilis** belonged to the age of Daidalos, but 


22. These are events perhaps of the early seventh century and not necessarily 
legendary. 

23. This famous sanctuary has been thoroughly excavated; and rich pre- 
historic levels have been reached; some fine details from the sixth-century 
temple are in the National Museum at Athens. The most important work 
was done by Ernst Buschor in the twenties and thirties. Some fine drawings of 
this temple were taken by Sir W. Gell’s expedition in 1812 and printed in 
Antiquities of Ionia (1821, pt 1, ch. 5). It was his expedition that made the first 
primitive excavations. 

24. According to the carly Hellenistic historian Aethlios of Samos (F.G.H., 
III B, 536, fr. 3) it was only under King Prokles that the Samians abandoned the 
earlicr cult-object of the Heraion, which had been a baulk of timber. Pausan- 
ias’s information about Smilis apparently comes from Olympichos of Samos 
(F.C.H., III B, 537, fr. 1) who probably wrote in the third century B.c. If 
Smilis made his statue under King Prokles and not later on, and the foundation 
of Samothrace (say in 690) is really a generation after the statue was made, then 
Smilis was earlier than the mass of surviving Greek sculpture, which begins to 
appear only in the mid seventh century. Two early bronze kouroi from the 
Samos Heraion (now in the museum at Vathy) can be dated within twenty 
years either way of the year 600. Smilis’s statue may possibly survive in a 
Samian coin-type of Pausanias’s time. A probable solution of these difficulties 
is that the ancient baulk of timber was worshipped in the earliest Heraion 
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never attained Daidalos’s reputation, [5] as Daidalos had the 
added factor of the royal blood of the Metionidai of Athens, 
and in addition to his art the whole human race knew him 
better for his wanderings and calamities. He killed his sister’s 
son and, knowing the law of his country, he went into 
voluntary exile with Minos in Crete where he made statues 
for Minos and his daughters, as Homer tells the story in the 
Iliad. Minos found him guilty of fraud, and threw him into 
prison with his son, so he ran away from Crete and came to 
Kokalos at Inykos, a Sicilian city, where he caused a war 
between Sicily and Crete, because Kokalos refused to give 
him up when Minos demanded him: in fact Kokalos’s 
daughters were so enthusiastic about his artistry that they 
plotted the death of Minos to please Daidalos. It is clear that 
Daidalos’s name travelled all over Sicily and most of Italy. 
Smilis is not known to have travelled anywhere except Samos 
and Eleia, but here he did come, and it was he who made 
Hera’s statue on Samos. 
[6] Ion the tragic poet wrote in his history of cH10s?5 that 
when the island was uninhabited Poseidon came there and 
slept with a nymph, and, because snow from the heavens fell 
on the earth when the nymph was in labour, Poseidon called 
his son Snowman [Chios]. Chios slept with another nymph 


(built about 800) and that when this temple had been replaced in the early 
seventh century Smilis was commissioned to make a statue. (He also made 
throned figures in the Heraion at Olympia.) The temple admired by Herodotos 
and drawn by the Dilettanti was the fourth. (The third was built in the mid 
sixth century and burnt within thirty years.) There are further difficulties: did 
Smilis’s statue really survive the fire, and can we assign an earlier date than the 
sixth century to the statue of the coin-type? There were several statues at the 
Heraion: for example the enormous bronze that stood in the square of Con- 
stantinople and was smashed by the crusaders in 1204, the head of which was 
melted down and minted into money. Wooden statues of the goddess were 
found by E. Buschor at the Heraion in 1961 (Chronique des fouilles, p. 882 and 
pl. 30 and cf. pl. 31). 

25. There is a gap in Pausanias’s text just before this sentence. I have supplied 
the words ‘of Chios’ to bridge it. Ion was a fifth-century tragic and lyric poet 
and epigrammatist. The fragments of his poetry are tantalizingly good. His 
Foundation of Chios (F.G.H., II B, 392, frs. 1-3) was certainly written in prose. 
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and had two sons, Agelos and Melas. In the course of time 
Oinopion put in at Chiosawith a fleet from Crete; he had with 
him his sons Talos, Euanthes, Melas, Salagos, and Athamas. 
While Oinopion was king Carians came to the island too, and 
Euboians from Abai. After Oinopion and his sons, Amphiklos 
reigned: he came from Histiaia in Euboia because of an oracle 
from Delphi. His great-grandson Hektor, who was also king, 
fought a war with the Carians and people from Abai on the 


14. Alexander’s Dream 


island, killed some of them in his battles, and forced the rest 
to leave Chios under a truce. When the war in Chios was over 
it occurred to Hektor that the Chians ought to join the 
Ionians and sacrifice at the Panionion. Ion says Hektor was 
given a tripod as a prize for manly courage from the Ionian 
community. This is as much as I find Ion has written about 
Chios: he does not say how Chios came to belong to Ionia. 

[1] sMyRNA was one of the twelve Aiolian cities; it was 
built on the site where what they call the Old City is in my 
time.?6 Ionians from Kolophon came and drove away the 


26. IZMIR is the Turkish name for SMYRNA. The Old Town has been 
excavated by British and Turkish archaeologists only since the 1939 war. The 
‘agora’ of Hellenistic Smyrna has also been uncovered. Mount Pagos is part of 
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Aiolians in order to occupy it: some time later the Ionians 
granted Smyrna entry into the Panionic League. Alexander 
founded the modern city from a vision he had in his sleep: he 
was hunting on Mount Pagos, and on the way home from his 
hunt they say he came on the sanctuary of the Vengeances, 
with the spring in front of the sanctuary and a plane tree 
growing over the water. While he was asleep under the plane 
tree the Vengeances appeared to him and commanded him to 
build a city there and bring the people of Smyrna to it, turning 
them out of the earlier city. So the Smyrnaians sent ambassa- 
dors to ask at Klaros what their position was, and the god 
answered with this prophecy: 


You shall live three and four times happy 
At Pagos, across the sacred Meles. 


So they moved willingly, and now believe in two Vengeances 
instead of one; they say Night was their mother, though the 
Athenians at Ramnous say Okeanos was the goddess’s father.?7 

[2] The Ionian country has excellently tempered seasons, 
and its sanctuaries are unrivalled, the Ephesian sanctuary for 
its size and wealth, two unfinished sanctuaries of Apollo, the 
Milcsian sanctuary at Branchidai and the Kolophonian 


the modern city. Alexander’s dream figured on the Roman imperial coinage of 
Smyrna. Alexander under his plane tree on this coin seems to be the origin of 
the type of Jonah under his gourd in Jewish and Christian iconography. 

27. The most recent discussion of this difficulty is by B. C. Dietrich, in 
Death, Fate and the Gods (London University Press, 1965, particularly pp. 
169-72). There is no easy certainty to be had, and perhaps no advance can be 
expected unless the sanctuary of the Vengeances at Smyrna should be discovered 
and excavated. The iconography of the two Vengeances on the imperial coinage 
of Smyrna is varied, extraordinary, and unexplained. (cf. B.M. Catalogue, 
Greek Coins of Ionia, 1892, pl. 29, nos. 9, 14, 16.) The revelation of cult-places 
in dreams is still going on in Greece. In mid-February 1966 a site was sclected 
in this way by a woman aged ior in Arkadia and turned out to contain a 
buried Christian church of great antiquity. There is an even stranger story 
about a tholos tomb at Kapakli near Volos. (cf. Ephemeris Archaiologike, 1906, 
p. 212.) 
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at Klaros.28 Two other Ionian temples were fated to be burnt 
down by the Persians: Hera’s temple on Samos and Athene’s 


15. Herakles 


at PHOKAIA: but even after the injuries of fire they were a 
miracle. [3] You would gasp at the HERAKLEION AT 


28. The EPHESIAN SANCTUARY OF ARTEMIS was burnt down in 356 but 
rebuilt on the same spot with a few variations. The scanty remains of this 
temple are in the British Museum; Pliny says it took 120 years of the resources 
of Asia to rebuild it (N.H., 16, 213). BRANCHIDAI (DIDYMA) seemed to 
Richard Chandler an unforgettable place. ‘The columns yet entire are so 
exquisitely fine, the marble mass so vast and noble, that it is impossible perhaps 
to conceive greater beauty and majesty of ruin’ (Travels in Asia Minor and 
Greece, 1817, ch. 44; cf. also Ionian Antiquities, 1789, ch. 3). The temple itself 
belongs to the late fourth century; it stood in an open court planted with bay 
trees and had the tallest, slimmest columns in the history of Greek architecture. 
Work seems to have continued there for over three hundred years and in the 
end to have been abandoned rather than finished. (cf. Lawrence, Greek Archi- 
tecture, 1957, pp- 202-6.) Sir Charles Newton of the Dilettanti Society brought 
home some archaic sculpture from this site (now in the British Museum) and 
scientific excavation was carried out in the 1920s and 1930s by Th. Wiegand for 
the Berlin museum. The site is about ten miles due south of Miletos. cf. also n. 
7 above. 

29. The lay-out of PHOKAIA (FOCA) is described by Livy (37, 31) but he 
says nothing about this temple, which has now perhaps been found (cf. n. 19). 
The destruction and abandonment of Phokaia at the time of the Persians were 
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ERYTHRAI too, and ATHENE’S TEMPLE AT PRIENE, the first 
for its antiquity, the second for its statue.3° But the statue at 
Erythrai is not like the statues they call Aiginetan or the most 
ancient Athenian statues, but sheer Egyptian if ever a statue 
was. There was a wooden raft the god sailed on from Phoeni- 
cian Tyre, though why this should happen even the Erythrai- 
ans are unable to say: but when the raft reached the Ionian 
sea they say it anchored at the Middle cape, which is a main- 
land cape, the midmost that you pass sailing out of harbour 
at Erythrai to the island of Chios. When the raft came to the 
cape, the Erythraians took great trouble and the Chians 
showed no less enthusiasm each to bring the statue to their 
own city. Now there was an Erythraian who lived by fishing 
out at sea and had lost his eyesight from a disease; in the end 
this fisherman (who was called Phormion) saw in a dream 
that the women of Erythrai had to cut off their hair and the 
men must plait the women’s hair into a cable and pull home 
the statue with it. The city women utterly refused to obey the 


proverbial (cf. Herodotos, 1, 165; Hor., Epod., 16, 16-22; Suid., s.v. ‘Phokaion 
ara’). 

30. The site of the HERAKLEION AT ERYTHRAI was wrongly identified by 
W. J. Hamilton (cf. Bk VII, n. 18) but perhaps rightly by G. Weber in 1900 
(Ath. Mitt., 1901, p. 112) though it has not been excavated. Athene’s temple 
at PRIENE was dedicated by Alexander in 334; pieces of it including his dedica- 
tion inscription are in the British Museum, and others in Berlin. In the eighteenth 
century it was already a heap of ruins but the three expeditions of the Dilettanti 
Society (1764, 1812, and Popplewell Pullan in 1861) all worked there, and it 
was excavated for the Berlin museum in the nineties. Wiegand and Schrader 
published the results of these excavations in Priene (Berlin, 1904) in an informa- 
tive and thorough study. The Prienean cult statue of Athene is probably 
represented on certain Roman imperial coins of Priene. Coins of King Oro- 
phernes (mid second century A.D.) were found by a stray Englishman in 1870 
beneath the pedestal where this big statue once stood. (cf. Wiegand, Priene, 
p- 111.) Sir Charles Newton therefore conjectured that Orophernes had 
dedicated it. (cf. also Newton in Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum, 1886, 
pt3, sec. 1, n. 424.) The statue of Herakles at Priene, which to a modern student 
may appear more interesting, was represented on imperial coins of Erythrai, 
and the story of Herakles on his raft appears in a series of engraved gems with 
some Phoenician features. This is discussed by Frazer. 
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dream, but those Thracian women who were enslaved or 
living in freedom in Erythrai allowed their hair to be cut off, 
and so the Erythraians hauled in the raft. The Thracians are the 
only women allowed into the Herakleion, and the people 
there still preserve the rope of hair even in my time; and in 
fact they say the fisherman’s eyes were open and he could see 
for the rest of his life..[4] Also at Erythrai is a SHRINE OF 
ATHENE of the City, with a wooden statue of great size seated 
on a throne with a distaff in one hand and the universe round 
her head. You can tell the work of Endoios here if only by 
looking at the workmanship of this statue, and particularly of 
the white stone Graces and Seasons standing in the open air 
before you go in.3! In my day the Smyrnaians had a saNcTU- 
ARY OF ASKLEPIOS built for them between Mount Koryphe 
and a lake of the sea in which no other water mingles. 

[5] Ionia has other features to record besides its temperate 
climate and its sanctuaries: the Ephesian country has the river 
Kenchrios, and the soil of Mount Fertility and the spring of 
Halitaia,32 the Milesian country has the spring Biblis, and all 
the songs sung about the love of Biblis, and Kolophon 
has APOLLO’S HOLY GROVE of ash, and not far from the 
trees runs the river Ales, the coldest river in Ionia.33 The baths 

31. Cf. Bk I, 26 (5). Presumably these statues were archaic, like the throned 
figures in the British Museum that once lined the Sacred road at Branchidai. 
The ASKLEPIEION AT IZMIR might possibly be the big temple found by 
Prokesch in 1824 and identified as Zeus Akraios (cf. Burcher in Pauly-Wissowa, 
R.E., s.v. ‘Smyrna’, 755 (d)), but the fundamental topographic question of the 
whereabouts of Mount Koryphe and the lagoon has still to be answered. 

32. The Kenchrios flows into the sea just south of Ephesos: Leto washed in it 


after the birth of Apollo (Strabo, 14, 1, 20). Mount Fertility is the long toothy 
ridge which was the southern boundary of Ephesos. No one knows where 
Halitaia was. 

33. According to the ancient commentary on Theokritos (7, 115) there was 
a sanctuary of Aphrodite at this spring and according to Ovid (Met., 9, 665) 
it was overshadowed by a dark ilex; it has not been identified. The earliest 
witness of the legend is the Hellenistic local historian (?) Aristokritos (F.G.H., 
II B, fr. 493). Apollo’s grove was at KLAROS; it was the coldness of the river 
Ales that made Chandler so sure about the site. Che temple at Klaros was Doric; 
it was restored by Hadrian, finally destroyed by an earthquake and buried in 
silt. It was finally excavated only in 1950 (reports in Anatolian Studies, 1951-60). 
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in the soil of LEBEDOS are as useful as they are wonderful to 
mankind; there are baths on Cape Makria at TEOS where 
waves wash into the hollows of the rock, and others con- 
structed for the display of great wealth, and there are baths at 
KLAZOMENAI where they honour Agamemnon, with the 
grotto of Pyrros’s mother, where they tell the legend of the 
shepherd Pyrros;34 Erythrai has the district of cHALKIs from 
which the third clan of Erythrai takes its name, and in Chalkis 
is a cape stretching out to sea where there are the healthiest 
sea-water baths in Ionia.35 [6] sMyRNA has the river MELES 
with the finest water, and a cave at its springs where they say 
Homer wrote his poetry.3° curos has Oinopion’s grave for 
you to see and some legends as well about the deeds of 
Oinopion; samos has the tomb of Radine and Leontichos on 
the way to the Heraion: all those crossed in love traditionally 
come to this tomb to. pray.37 


34. For the tEBEDOS bath cf. Bk VII, n. 16; the baths at TEOS were perhaps 
below some hot springs rediscovered by G. Hirschfeld (Archäologische Zeitung, 
XXXIII, 1876, p. 26, map on p. 24) on the small cape north-west of the ruins 
and which commands the northern harbour of Teos; the very rich baths have 
not been discovered. The baths of KLAZOMENAI seem to be at INCIRALTI, a 
village at the foot of a mountain seven miles from Izmir and perhaps fourteen 
from Klazomenai. In 1764 they were still in use, particularly for shaving (with 
sheep’s blood for soap), but so far as I know they have never been excavated or 
thoroughly investigated. Their connection with Agamemnon seems to be that 
Greek soldiers wounded in the battle with Telephos on the way to Troy came 
here to be cured (Philostr., Her., 300). We know nothing about the shepherd 
Pyrros or his mother, or the whereabouts of her grotto. She sounds like a 
nymph or a mother-goddess and Pyrros sounds like some kind of bucolic 
divine hero. 

35. Surely somewhere in the great bay opposite Chios; Hitzig and Bliimner 
on this passage of Pausanias adduce an inscription, but from a site rather too 
distant to be possible. 

36. The river MELES runs beside the Old Town. The controversy about it 
was decided by an inscription first published by the British chaplain at Smyrna, 
the Rev. F. V. J. Arundell (Discoveries in Asia Minor, 1834, vol. 2, p. 406). 
Homer’s cave was discovered at the source of this river long before Mr 
Arundell’s inscription was found, and had been the chief argument in favour 
of its identification as the Meles. 

37. For Oinopion cf. Bk VII, 4 (6). Radine and Leontichos (whose name is 
known only from Pausanias) were lovers murdered by a jealous king. There 
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The wonders of Ionia are numerous, and not much short of 
the wonders of Greece. [r] Once the Ionians had been driven 6 
out, the Achaians divided up the Ionian territory and settled. 
it in cities.38 There were twelve of these that were known to 
all Greece, first Dyme towards Elis, then Olenos, Pharai, 
Triteia, Rypes, Aigion, Keryneia, and Boura, and also Helike, 
Aigai, Aigeira, and Pellene, the last city towards Sikyon. The 
Ionians had lived there first but the Achaians and their kings 
settled into them. [2] The most powerful Achaians were the 
sons of Tisamenos: Daimenes, Sparton, Tellis, and Leonto- 
menes; Kometes the eldest son had already gone across to 
Asia with his ships. So they and Damasias son of Penthilos son 
of Orestes, who was their cousin through his father, came to 
be rulers of Achaia: though Preugenes and his son, who was 
called Patreus, ruled on equal terms with them over those 
Achaians who came from Sparta; the other Achaians let 
them found a city on their land, and it was named after 
Patreus. 

[3] This is the history of the wars of Achaia. At the time of 
Agamemnon’s expedition against Troy, they were still in 
Sparta and in Argos, and they were the greatest division of the 
Greek army, but at the time of Xerxes and the Persian invasion 
of Greece, it is not clear that they took part in Leonidas’s 
march to Thermopylai or in the Athenian naval battles off 
Euboia and at Salamis with Themistokles, and neither the 
Spartan nor the Athenian list of allies refers to them. They 
missed the battle at Plataia as well, for obviously the Achaian 
name would otherwise have been inscribed on the Greek 
dedication at Olympia. In my opinion they each stayed 
behind to guard their own cities, and refused to be com- 


was evidently a folk song about them and Strabo quotes a literary version of it 
attributed to Stesichoros (perhaps the fourth-century, lesser Stesichoros?) 
arguing that the Samos of the story was in Eleia (8, 3, 20). Folk-songs and 
stories of this kind are at least as early as the fifth century; their remote basis 
was in popular superstitions and rituals, but also the storics themselves are 
genuincly popular and not literary. 

38. The excursus is over; we are back in mainland Greece. 
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manded by Dorians from Sparta because of the Trojan war. 
In the course of time they proved this: when war broke out 
later on between Sparta and Athens, the Achaians were 
enthusiastic allies of Patrai and just as friendly to Athens, but 
in later wars of the whole Greek community the Achaians 
took their stand at Chaironcia against Philip of Macedon, 
though they say they did not march out to Thessaly and the 
Lamian campaign because they had not recovered yet from 
the disaster in Boiotia. [4] The official guide of the local 
antiquities of Patrai told me Chilon the wrestler was the only 
Achaian who took part in the battle of Lamia: and I myself 
know of a Lydian called Adrastos who fought for Greece on 
his own, not on behalf of his community: the Lydians 
dedicated his portrait in bronze in front of the sanctuary 
of Persian Artemis, with an inscription that Adrastos died 
fighting for Greece against Leonnatos.39 The expedition to 
Thermopylai against the Gaulish army was ignored by all the 
Peloponnesians alike; as the barbarians had no ships the 
Peloponnesians reckoned on suffering nothing terrible from 
them, providing they walled off the isthmus of Corinth from 
one sea at Lechaion to the other at Kenchreai. This was the 
plan of the whole Peloponnese at that time, but [5] when 
the Gauls somehow or other crossed over by ship to Asia, the 
condition of Greece was so depressed that no Greek people 
was left with the strength to take the lead. The Spartans were 
checked by the disaster at Leuktra, by the Arkadian con- 
federacy at Megalopolis and by the Messenians recovering 
their earlier prosperity on the Spartan borders; Alexander had 
so devastated the city of Thebes that a few years afterwards 
when Kassander brought the Thebans home they were not up 
to guarding their own property: Athens had the goodwill of 
Greece for her later achievements in particular, but was never 
able to recover from the Macedonian war. 


39. For Chilon, cf. Bk VI, 4 (6). Persian Artemis (cf. Diodor., 5, 77) was 
Artemis Anaitis, originally a goddess of the Oxus whose cult became national 
under Artaxerxes II, Perhaps this sanctuary was at Sardis. 

40. In 280 B.c. 
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[1] At that time, Greece having no common front but each 7 
state being organized on jts.own, the Achaians were stronger 
than anyone. None of their cities except Pellene had ever 
known dictatorship, and the disasters of war and of plague had 
not afflicted Achaia as badly as the rest of Greece. There was 
an Achaian League that deliberated and acted by common 
consent for all Achaia: they decided to assemble at Aigion, 
which after Helike was overwhelmed by the sea was the 
greatest city left in Achaia for age-old glory and for present 
strength. The first people in the rest of Greece to join this 
Achaian League were the Sikyonians, after which some of the 
other Peloponnesians came in at once, and others after holding 
out for a time.4t Even those who lived outside the isthmus 
were persuaded to belong by the spectacle of continually 
increasing Achaian strength. [2] Alone in Greece the Spartans 
were utterly opposed to the Achaians and made open war on 
them. Agis king of Sparta took the Achaian city of Pellene, 
and was then driven out at once by Aratos of Sikyon; but 
Kleomenes the king from the other house utterly overpowered 
Aratos and his Achaians hand to hand when they faced him 
at Dyme, and afterwards agreed on a peace with Achaia and 
with Antigonos, the ruler of Macedonia at that time.‘ 
Antigonos was regent during the childhood of Philip son of 
Demetrios; he was also Philip’s cousin and was living with 
Philip’s mother. Kleomenes made a truce with this Antigonos 
and the Achaians, and then immediately broke his oath by 
enslaving Megalopolis the Arkadian city. 

Then disaster came on the Spartans in battle at Sellasia 
against Achaia and against Antigonos, because of Kleomenes 


41. Pellene had a dictator in the fourth century. (cf. Bk VII, 27 (2).) Sikyon 
was on the eastern border of Achaia. The Achaian League was the last free 
Greek confederacy until the National Assembly at Piada near Epidauros in 
1821. 

42. This was started in about 230; the battle of Dyme was fought in the 
coastal plain south-west of Patrai, somewhere near Kato Achaia. For the details 
of this campaign, cf. K. M. T. Chrimes, Ancient Sparta (1949), pp. 9-12, but the 
best general analysis of the period is possibly still Tarn’s Antigonos Gonatas 


(1913). 
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and his perjury.*3 We shall think about Kleomenes again when 
we discuss Arkadia. [3] When Philip son of Demetrios reached 
manhood, Antigonos willingly handed him the sovereignty 
of Macedonia, and Philip created terror all over Greece by his 
imitation of Philip son of Amyntas, who was not his ancestor 
but genuinely his master, whom he aped among other things 
in the sedulous cultivation of men who chose to betray their 
countries for personal profit. At his banquets he passed cups 
of friendship and good fellowship filled not with wine but 
with deadly poisons: a thing which in my view the earlier 
Philip never dreamed of doing, though poisoning was the 
lightest of this Philip’s crimes.4 He kept three cities under 
garrison as his jumping-off places for Greece and had the 
wanton insolence and contempt of the Greek people to call 
those cities the keys of Greece. Corinth and its akropolis were 
fortified for the Peloponnese, Chalkis on the Euripos for 
Euboia, Boiotia and Phokis, and he held Magnesia below 
Pelion against Thessaly and Aitolia. Most of all he pressed 
against Athens and the Aitolians by continual invasions and 
piratical raids. I mentioned before in the course of my treatise 
on Athens which Greeks or barbarians helped the Athenians 
against Philip, and how for lack of allies Athens had recourse 
to the Romans for assistance.45 Rome had sent men not long 
before under cover of fighting for Aitolia against Philip, but 
really more to spy out the circumstances of Macedonia: now 
they sent the Athenians an army and a General Otilius. I am 
giving his best-known name, as the Romans are not named 


43. Sellasia commands the pass from Tripolis just north of Sparta. 

44. There are two epigrams by Alkaios about this nasty habit (Anthologia 
Palatina, 9, 519 and 11, 12; Gow and Page, Hellenistic Epigrams, Alcaeus 2 and 
3 with commentary). In general there are a number of Hellenistic epigrams 
on the subject-matter of Pausanias’s Achaia (all collected by Gow and Page in 
Hellenistic Epigrams, 1965) and Pausanias’s feelings about Achaia show a close 
connection with these poems; there even seem to be traces of verbal similarity. 
There is a historical study of the epigrams about Philip by F. W. Walbank 
(Classical Quarterly, 36-37, 1942-3), who has also written the standard work, 
Philip V of Macedon (1940). 

45. Bk I, 36 (4). 
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after their fathers like the Greeks, but they have at least three 
or even more names each.46 Otilius was commissioned to 
carry the war with Philip away from Athens and Aitolia. 
Otilius managed everything else according to instructions, 
but he did do one thing not intended by Rome: when he 
took the Euboian city of Histiaia, and Antikyra in Phokis, 
which had both been forced into subjection to Philip, he 
utterly devastated them. I think this is why when the 
senate heard about it they sent Flaminius to take over from 
him. 

[1] Flaminius arrived and plundered Eretria, beating the 
Macedonian troops in battle, and turned on Corinth which 
Philip was keeping garrisoned. He settled down to a siege and 
at the same time summoned the Achaians to come to Corinth 
with an army to earn the title of Roman allies and to show 
how they loved Greece. But the Achaians bitterly blamed 
Flaminius like Otilius before him for such savage treatment 
of very old Greek cities, which had done no harm to the 
Romans and were under Macedonia by no will of their own. 
They foresaw that the Romans had come simply in place of 
Philip of Macedonia, to be masters of the Achaians and of all 
the Greeks. The arguments in the council were many and 
conflicting, but in the end the Roman sympathizers won, and 
the Achaians besieged Corinth with Flaminius. When the 
Corinthians were set free from Macedonia they at once 
joined the Achaian League, which they belonged to before 
at the time when Aratos and his Sikyonians drove the whole 
garrison out of Akrocorinth, and killed Persaios who was 
Antigonos’s garrison commander. [2] From this time the 
Achaians had the Roman title of Roman Allies and were 
ready for anything: they went with the Romans to Macc- 
donia and against Philip, they took part in the campaign 


46. His real names seem to have been Publius Villius Tappulus. This is not 
the only inaccuracy in Pausanias’s account. (cf. Wachsmuth in Leipziger 
Studien zur Klassischen Philologie, 1887, pp. 269-98, and in general the study by 
A. Aymard, Les Premiers Rapports de Rome et de la confédération Achaienne, 
Bordeaux, 1938.) 
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against Aitolia, and they fought beside Romans against 
Antiochos and the Syrians. 

When the Achaians served against Macedonia or the 
Syrians they did it from friendship to Rome, [3] but against 
the Aitolians they had age-old private grudges. When an end 
was put to the dictatorship of Nabis of Sparta,*?7 who had 
reached a ferocious degree of savagery, Spartan vigour 
immediately revived: but this time the Achaians compelled 
the Spartans to enter the Achaian League, punished them 
vigorously, and broke down the WALLS OF SPARTA to their 
foundation. (The walls were first built impromptu in Demet- 
rios’s campaign and then in the campaign of Pyrros of 
Epeiros, and then massively fortified in the dictatorship of 
Nabis.)#8 The Achaians destroyed the walls of Sparta and put 
an end to the education of adolescents by the laws of 
Lykourgos and imposed the same course that was given to 
Achaian adolescents. I shall treat this more fully when I deal 
with Arkadia; [4] but the Spartans were utterly infuriated by 
these Achaian orders, and appealed to Metellus and the 
ambassadors from Rome. These ambassadors had not come 
to fight any war with Philip, as Philip and the Romans had 
already sworn a peace treaty; Metellus’s embassy came to 
decide any charges that the Thessalians and people from 
Epeiros were making against Philip. Really the Romans had 
destroyed Philip and with him the fine edge of Macedonia 
when Philip fought Flaminius and the Romans at Kynos- 
kephalai and had the worst of it:49 though Philip himself put 
his whole power into the fighting, he was so badly beaten 
that he lost most of his army and agreed with the Romans to 
withdraw garrisons from every city in Greece which he held 
by right of war. [s] By a verbal formula however Philip 


47. In 192. The principal historical sources for all these events (which were 
known in far more detail than Pausanias gives) are Livy and Polybios. 

48. Remains of these massive WALLs are still standing, mostly deep in the 
orange and lemon groves beside the river Eurotas; but the farmers say that some 
of the ruins have now been washed away by the river. 

49. In 197. 
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through every kind of supplication and at enormous expense 
obtained a treaty of peace with Rome. The Sibyl had made an 
inspired prophecy about the power of Macedonia, which was 
acquired under one Philip and destroyed under the other; 
this is how it goes: 


Macedonia whose kings are from Argos, 

your good and your bad come in the reign of Philip. 
One shall create lords for cities and for peoples: 

the other shall utterly destroy your glory 


beaten down by eastern and western men.5° 


The Romans to whom the west of Europe belongs brought 
down the Macedonian empire, and among the allies served 
Attalos, in command of an army from Pergamon and even 
from Mysia, which lies right under the rising sun.5! 

[1] Metellus and his embassy now decided not to overlook 
the Spartans and Achaians, so they summoned the Achaian 
leaders into council in order to warn them in a body to handle 
Sparta more gently. The Achaians replied that neither they 
nor anyone else could summon an Achaian assembly without 
a decree of the Roman senate on the business Metellus wanted 
discussed. Metellus and his party felt themselves insulted by 
the Achaians, so when they got back to Rome they laid 
numerous charges against them before the senate, not all of 
which were true. [2] The Achaians came under even heavier 
fire from Areus and Alkibiadas, men of the highest standing in 
Sparta, but hardly just to the Achaians, since Achaia took them 
in when Nabis exiled them, and then re-installed them in 
Sparta against the people’s will when Nabis died. They now 
came before the senate and attacked the Achaians most 
vigorously; the Achaians in council sentenced them to death 
in their absence. [3] The Roman senate sent Appius and 


50. In 1827, Cardinal Mai published fragments of Greek historians from 
Vatican manuscripts; these Sibylline verses occurred among extracts from the 
dismembered works of Appian, Pausanias’s contemporary, with the note that 
the Sibyl used them to encourage Rome to go to war with Philip. It seems 
likely that they did have a political origin of this kind. 

s1. ‘In the east’ seems an inadequate translation. 
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others to decide what was just between Achaia and Sparta. 
The mere sight of Appius’s party was unpleasant to the 
Achaians as it included Areus and Alkibiadas, who were by 
now of all men the two Achaia hated most: and the Romans 
annoyed the Achaians even more by coming to the assembly 
and making speeches more of denunciation than persuasion. 
Lykortas of Megalopolis, whose personal position was second 
to none in Arkadia, and whose prestige had risen even higher 
through the friendship of Philopoimen,’? exposed the Achai- 
an case in point of justice, and in the course of his speech put 
some blame on the Romans. Appius and his party jeered at 
Lykortas while he spoke and declared Areus and Aikibiadas 
innocent of any injury to the Achaians; they then let the 
Spartans send ambassadors to Rome, which was contrary to 
the conditions of the Roman—Achaian agreement, which had 
stated that the Achaian community could send ambassadors 
to the Roman senate, but forbade any private embassy from a 
city that belonged to the Achaian League. When the Achaians 
had sent an opposing embassy and both sides had made 
speeches before the Roman senate, Rome again sent out just 
the same men to arbitrate between Sparta and Achaia: Appius 
and the others who had been in Greece before. They re- 
installed in Sparta the men the Achaians had thrown out, and 
annulled the penalties on those who had failed to stand trial 
and had been condemned in absence by the Achaians; they did 
not dissolve the Spartan membership of the Achaian League, 
but in matters of life and death they granted trial by local 
courts, though on other charges Spartans were to stand trial 
in Achaian courts. [4] A new circuit wall was built round the 
city of Sparta. The returning Spartan exiles plotted every kind 
of injury to the Achaians, putting particular trust in the 
following method. They persuaded those Messenians whom 
the Achaians had expelled in the belief they were accomplices 
in the death of Philopoimen, and also the exiles from Achaia 
itself, to appeal to Rome: and they themselves went with 


52. Philopoimen was a distinguished Achaian soldier and statesman from 
Mcgalopolis who was captured and poisoned in 182. 
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them and negotiated the recall from exile. [5] Since Appius 
was an enthusiastic Spartan sympathizer and a perpetual 
opponent of the Achaians, it was not going to be difficult for 
the debate to go right for the Messenian and Achaian exiles: 
and letters from the senate were sent at once to Athens and 
Aitolia with orders to take the Messenians and Achaians home 
to their countries. This most deeply hurt the Achaians; they 
had had no sort of justice from the Romans, and all they had 
done for Rome went for nothing: they had fought Philip and 
fought Aitolia and then fought Antiochos to please the 
Romans and now they were lower than these bloody-handed 
fugitives. Still, they decided to give in. 

{1] Things had by now gone as far as this; but the troubles 
of Achaia were to start from the most ungodly of all crimes, 
and one by which in the whole course of history Greece has 
never ceased to be afflicted: treachery to a man’s country and 
people for the sake of his personal profit. In the days of Darios 
king of Persia, the son of Hystaspes, Ionia was ruined because 
all the Samian sea-captains but eleven men betrayed the 
Ionian fleet; after Ionia, the Persians overwhelmed and en- 
slaved Eretria, and the traitors were the most respected men 
in Eretria: Philagros the son of Kyneas and Euphorbos son of 
Alkimachos. When Xerxes invaded Greece, Thessaly was 
betrayed by its royal family, Thebes by Attaginos and 
Timegenidas, the first citizens of Thebes. In the Pelopon- 
nesian war Xenias of Elis attempted to betray Elis to the 
Spartans under Agis, and the men called the friends of 
Lysander let no time pass before they attempted to betray their 
own countries into Lysander’s hands. When Philip of Mace- 
don was king you will find no Greek city except Sparta that 
was not betrayed. Every other city in Greece was worse 
ravaged by treachery than it had been by the plague. Alex- 
ander the son of Philip had the good fortune to have a need 
of traitors so small as to be hardly worth mentioning. But 
after the Greek disaster at Lamia, when Antipater was anxious 
to cross over to the war in Asia and wanted a quick peace, it 
would have made no difference to him if he had let Athens 
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and the whole of Greece go free: and yet Demades and all the 
traitors in Athens overpersuaded Antipater to show no 
charity to the Greeks, and those men so terrorized the people 
of Athens that they had Macedonian garrisons brought into 
Athens and into most other cities. And here is the proof of 
this story: after their catastrophe in Boiotia the Athenians were 
still not a subject people of Philip’s, even though two thousand 
of them were captured after the battle, and a thousand were 
killed: but at Lamia around two hundred fell and no more, 
yet the Macedonians enslaved them. [2] The infection of 
treachery has never been obliterated in Greece: and now it 
was an Achaian, Kallikrates, who brought Achaians into 
utter subjection to Rome. The trouble began with Perseus, 
and the destruction of the Macedonian empire by the 
Romans.53 

Perseus son of Philip had a treaty of peace with Rome, but 
he broke it by taking an army against King Abroupolis of the 
Sapaians, who were Roman allies, and uprooting them. 
(Archilochos mentioned these Sapaians in an iambic poem.) 5+ 
For injuring the Sapaians Perseus and the Macedonians were 
subdued by a military expedition and ten men were sent by 
the Roman senate to settle things in Macedonia according to 
Roman interests. From the time they arrived in Greece 
Kallikrates omitted nothing he could say or do to flatter them, 


53. Perseus was captured in 168 after the battle of Pydna, was paraded through 
Rome in the Triumph of Aemilius Paullus, and died two years later in 
Italy. 

54. Archilochos was the first great individualist poet whose work we have 
and the greatest of anti-heroic Greek writers. (He wrote in the early seventh 
century, perhaps in the second generation to which the Odyssey was a familiar 
poem, at the time of the earliest stone kouroi.) He mentions the Sapaians in the 
famous lines about losing his shield (A.L.C.: Archil., Eleg. 6): 


Some Saian has my shield: 

It was not the shield’s fault, I hated 
To leave it but I left it in a bush, 

Got away with my life: what do I care 
About a shield? Good-bye shield. 

The one I get will be as good. 
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and made such an instrument of one of them, a man with no 
very strong sense of justiceythat he even got him to enter the 
Achaian council. This man came into the assembly and 
declared that the most powerful men in Achaia were giving 
money to Perseus when he was at war with Rome and were 
helping him in other ways: he demanded a death sentence. If 
they passed the sentence he would then tell them the men’s 
names. This speech was felt to be completely unjust and the 
members of the assembly asked him to mention by name 
anyone in Achaia who had intrigued on Perseus’s side, as it 
would be wrong to condemn them in advance. Now that the 
Roman was questioned he had the effrontery to say that all 
the Achaian generals were in it together, as they all believed 
in Perseus and Macedonia. He took this proposition from 
Kallikrates. Xeno stood up after him (and Keno was a man of 
some prestige in Achaia) and said: ‘Here is the truth about 
this accusation. I have commanded for Achaia in my time, 
but I have nothing to do with any wrong done to Rome or 
any kindness done to Perseus: I am therefore willing to stand 
my trial before the Achaian League, and even in the Roman 
- courts.” He spoke freely from a good conscience, but 
the Roman at once seized the excuse, and sent everyone 
Kallikrates accused of sympathizing with Perseus to stand trial 
in a Roman court. Such a thing had never happened to 
Greeks: even Philip and Alexander, the most powerful 
Macedonian monarchs, never forced the Greeks who opposed 
them to be sent off to Macedonia but let them answer for it in 
the League of Neighbours [the Amphiktyons]. Still, now it was 
fixed that any member of the Achaian people, innocent or not, 
whom Kallikrates wanted to charge, had to be taken up to 
Rome: and the number taken was over a thousand. The 
Romans felt these men were already condemned by Achaians, 
and dispersed them among the cities of Etruria: Achaia sent 
embassy after embassy and supplication after supplication on 
their behalf but it did no good. Seventeen years afterwards 
out of so many men they set free three hundred, believing they 
had been punished enough, and these were the only survivors 
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of the Achaians in Italy.55 For those who ran away either as 
soon as they were taken to Rome or later from the cities where 
the Romans sent them, there could be no excuse, and if they 
were captured they suffered the penalty. 

[1] The Romans sent another representative of the senate 
into Greece. He was called Gallus, and was sent to arbitrate in 
a dispute over territory between Sparta and Argos. Gallus did 
and said many arrogant things to the Greeks, and made the 
merest mock of the Spartans and the Argives. These were 
cities which had grown to a very great position and which the 
boundaries of their country had involved in earlier times in a 
not inglorious war and in deeds of unstinted self-sacrifice, and 
later had brought in the arbitration of Philip of Macedon, yet 
between these cities and over these boundaries Gallus himself 
disdained to arbitrate, and handed over his office to Kallikrates, 
the destroying demon of Greece. The Aitolians of Pleurons® 
also approached Gallus, for permission to leave the Achaian 
League, and in addition to this Gallus had orders from the 
senate to release from the League as many cities as he could. 

While he was carrying out his orders, [2] the Athenian 
people were compelled rather against their own wishes to 
plunder Oropos, which was subject to them, as Athens was 
reduced to the last stages of poverty, having suffered more 
than any other Greeks from the Macedonian war; Oropos 
appealed to the Roman senate, and as the Oropians seemed to 
have suffered an injustice, the senate sent instructions to 
Sikyon to exact damages for Oropos from the Athenians for 
the harm they had done. As the Athenians had not appezred 
for trial, Sikyon set the damages at five hundred talents, but 
the Roman senate on an Athenian petition set aside the 
assessment except for a hundred talents. The Athenians did 
not even pay this, but got round the Oropians by bribes and 


55. One of these exiles was the greatest historian of these years, Polybios. 
He came home in 150. There is some material from Pleuron at the small 
museum at Agrinion, and I think more in the museum at Patrai. 

56. For the site of Pleuron, see Woodhouse’s Aetolia (1897) pp. 115 and 
130. 
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promises and brought them to agree that an Athenian garrison 
should enter Oropes and the Athenians should take Oropian 
hostages, and if ever the Oropians had to complain of Athens 
again the Athenians would take away the garrison and give 
back the hostages. Not long went by before the garrison 
troops committed crimes against Oropians, and they sent to 
Athens to demand the hostages and tell the Athenians to take 
away their troops according to the agreement. The Athenians 
refused to do either, because the crime was committed by the 
garrison soldiers and not the Athenian people, but they 
summoned the culprits to stand trial. [3] Oropos appealed to 
the Achaians for vengeance, but the Achaians decided against 
revenge out of friendship and respect for Athens. So the 
Oropians promised to give ten talents to Menalkidas, a 
Spartan by blood who was Achaian commander at the time, 
if he could get the Achaians to assist them: and he in turn 
promised a half share in this money to Kallikrates, whom the 
friendship of Rome made the most influential man in Achaia. 
Kallikrates joined Menalkidas’s party and it was decided that 
Oropos should have help against Athens. Someone told the 
Athenians about this; they went to Oropos as fast as each man 
could, plundered it of anything they missed in the previous 
lootings, and withdrew the garrison. The Achaians came too 
late to help, so Menalkidas and Kallikrates persuaded them to 
invade Attica: but this was resisted, particularly by the 
Spartans, and the expedition retreated again. 

[1] Even though the Achaians had been no use to Oropos, 
Menalkidas extorted his money, and once he had his bribe in 
hand he felt it would be tragic to let Kallikrates share the 
takings. At first he employed deceit and delay, but it was not 
long before he ventured to refuse straight out. 

It would have borne out the saying about a fire more 
burning than fire, a wolf more savage than wolves, and a hawk 
faster flying than a hawk,s’ if the treachery of Menalkidas 
could go beyond Kallikrates, the wickedest man of his time, 
Kallikrates for whom no profit was too mean, and who had 

57. Cf. Aristophanes, Knights (382), Plutarch, Demetrius (89a), etc. 
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now made enemies of the Athenians with no personal advan- 
tage: Menalkidas was deprived of command and Kallikrates 
prosecuted him in Achaia on a capital charge. He accused him 
of negotiating against the Achaians at Rome, and being most 
eager to have Sparta out of the Achaian League. Now that 
Menalkidas found himself in extreme danger, he handed over 
three talents of the money from Oropos to Diaios of Megalo- 
polis, who was fired by this acquisition to save Menalkidas 
even in spite of the Achaians. Every Achaian privately and the 
whole community together blamed Diaios for Menalkidas’s 
release: but Diaios shifted their attention from charges against 
himself to far greater expectations. The excuse he used for the 
trick was this: the Spartans had appealed to the Roman senate 
over disputed territory, and the senate told them that all cases 
except those of life and death should be tried in the Achaian 
League. This was the Roman answer, but Diaios did not tell 
the Achaians the true story; he bewitched them with the 
declaration that they had the permission of the Roman senate 
to condemn a man to death if he was Spartan. So they decided 
to try Spartans even on capital charges, though the Spartans 
would not agree that Diaios was telling the truth and wanted 
to take him before the Roman senate. Then the Achaians took 
up another argument, that none of the cities belonging to the 
Achaian League was competent to send a private embassy to 
Rome separately from the whole Achaian community. War 
broke out over these quarrels between Achaia and Sparta, and 
since the Spartans knew they were no match for the Achaians 
they sent embassies to the individual cities and approached 
Diaios privately. The cities all sent the same reply, that when 
their commander ordered an expedition, it was illegal for 
them to disobey: Diaios was the Achaian commander and 
said he was not coming to fight Sparta but the disturbers of 
Sparta. When the Council of Elders asked how many he 
thought had done wrong he sent them the names of twenty- 
four men who were in every way the most important men in 
Sparta. At this point the opinion of Agasisthenes prevailed: 
he was already famous but this piece of advice brought him 
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greater glory still. He told the men concerned to go willingly 
into exile rather than bring down war on Sparta by stopping 
there: they should go in exile to Rome and the Romans would 
soon bring them home. When they were gone the Spartans 
went through a form of bringing them to trial and condemn- 
ing them to death. Meanwhile the Achaians sent Kallikrates 
and Diaios to Rome as well to fight the case against the Spar- 
tan exiles before the senate. Kallikrates died of an illness on the 
way, and if he had reached Rome, I do not know if he would 
have been any use to Achaia or been the cause of even worse 
trouble. Diaios argued with Menalkidas before the senate, 
spoke at length, and listened with no sense of decorum. The 
senate answered by appointing a commission to judge the 
issues between Sparta and Achaia. The Roman commissioners 
were rather slow on the way, so that Diaios deceived the 
Achaians and Menalkidas deceived the Spartans all over 
again. Diaios convinced his people that the Roman senate had 
charged Sparta to obey them in everything, while Menalkidas 
convinced Sparta that Rome had released them from the 
Achaian League. 

[1] These arguments brought the Achaians back to the 
verge of war with Sparta, and a military expedition against 
Sparta assembled under Damokritos, who was the elected 
Achaian commander at the time. But just at this time a Roman 
army arrived in Macedonia under General Metellus, for a war 
against Andriskos, Perseus’s son and Philip’s grandson, who 
was in revolt against Rome. The Macedonian war was to be 
decided with the greatest ease and convenience for Roman 
interests, but Metellus ordered a commission which the 
Roman senate sent for negotiations in Asia to hold a conference 
with the Achaian commanders before going there, and to 
forbid them to use arms against Sparta, and to make them wait 
for the Roman peace commissioners sent to arbitrate between 
Sparta and Achaia. They delivered these orders to Damokritos 
and the Achaians, who by this time had already marched on 
Sparta, and, as they saw the Achaians were not interested in 
their advice, they went off to Asia. [2] The Spartans more in 
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pride than in any sense of strength, took up their arms and 
went out to defend their home, but they were soon overcome. 
About a thousand of them in the flower of youth and daring 
fell in battle, and the rest of the fighting force fled at full speed 
into the city. If Damokritos had acted vigorously the Achaians 
could have charged inside the walls of Sparta at the same time 
as the fugitives when they broke rank, but he immediately 
recalled the Achaians from their pursuit, and occupied himself 
with raids and looting the countryside instead of a concentrated 
siege. [3] When Damokritos brought his army home the 
Achaians fined him fifty talents for betraying their interests, 
and as he was unable to pay he left the Peloponnese an exile. 
[4] After Damokritos, Diaios was chosen to command the 
Achaians, and when Metellus sent another embassy he agreed 
to fight no war against Sparta, but wait for the peace commis- 
sion to arrive from Rome. But he thought up another 
manoeuvre against the Spartans: he won the favour of the 
towns that encircle Sparta, and put garrisons into them, to be 
jumping-off places for Achaia against Sparta. [5] Menalkidas 
was chosen by Sparta to command against Diaios, but as they 
were weak in the whole apparatus of war, and in particular 
financially, and as their land was unsown, he broke the truce 
and took the town of Iasos by storm: it was on the borders 
of the Lakonian country, though at that time it was subject 
to Achaia.58 He was charged by the people with stirring up 
another Spartan—Achaian war, and as he could see no hope 
of saving Sparta from the danger that was imminent, he 
deliberately took his own life by drinking poison. And that 
was how Menalkidas met his end: he was then the com- 
mander of Sparta, and he died the most idiotic general, as 
he had lived the most dishonest man, in the whole Achaian 
nation.59 


58. Iasos seems to be Iasaia (Bk VIII, 27 (3)), an unidentified mountain 
fortress in Arkadia. 

59. Menalkidas seems to have died in 147; Pausanias is apparently the chief 
witness to parts of this story, and is known to have had some source other than 
Polybios and Plutarch. 
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[1] The arbitrators sent out from Rome to the Achaians and 14 
Spartans arrived in Greece, among them Orestes.6° He 
summoned the leaders of every Achaian city and also Diaios. 
When they arrived where he happened to be living, he laid 
bare at once the whole of what he had to say to them: how 
the Roman senate thought it right neither for Sparta nor even 
for Corinth to belong to the Achaian League, and how Argos 
and Herakleia on Mount Oite and Arkadian Orchomenos 
were also released from it, as the people had no Achaian blood 
and the cities had joined the Achaian confederacy after its 
foundation. [2] When Orestes made this speech, the Achaian 
leaders rushed out of the house without even waiting to hear 
it all, and summoned the Achaians to a general assembly: 
when the Achaian people heard what the Romans had decided, 
they turned on the Spartans who happened to be living in 
Corinth at the time, seizing everyone they knew for certain 
was a Spartan and anyone whose hair or shoes or clothes or 
name was suspicious. Some of them succeeded in escaping to 
Orestes’ lodgings but they were dragged away by force just 
the same. Orestes and his party tried to stop this outrage, and 
told the Achaians to remember they were committing un- 
provoked injury and insult against Rome. A few days later 
the Achaians put the Spartans they rounded up into prison, 
but sorted out the foreigners and let them go. They also sent 
off Thearidas to Rome with some other important Achaians. 
On the way they fell in with some Roman ambassadors who 
were sent out later than Orestes to settle Sparta and Achaia, 
and turned back with them. Diaios’s period of command had 
now run out and Kritolaos was chosen by the Achaians to be 
gencral. [3] This Kritolaos was possessed by a grim and 
unreasoning lust for a war with Rome, and as the Roman 
arbitration commission for Sparta and Achaia happened to 
have arrived, Kritolaos went to Tegea in Arkadia and spoke 
to them, but he utterly refused to gather the Achaians for a 


6o. Gaius Aurelius Orestes (Orestes and Orestilla were traditional family 
names of the gens Aurelia and probably have nothing to do with Agamemnon’s 
son). 
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general assembly, and although he sent out his messengers as 
the Romans required with orders to summon the members of 
the League, he sent privately to the members in their cities and 
told them to stay away from the assembly. When the dele- 
gates failed to arrive, Kritolaos gave a clear indication that he 
was tricking the Romans by telling them to wait for another 
Achaian meeting which would happen in six months’ time. 
He declared himself incapable of discussing anything at all 
without the Achaian community. When the Romans under- 
stood they were being tricked they went off to Rome, and 
[4] Kritolaos assembled the Achaians at Corinth and persuaded 
them to take up arms against Sparta and to declare war on 
Rome in so many words. When a monarch or a city go to war 
and the war goes badly, that tells you more about the malice 
of heaven than about the culpability of that king or that 
people: but the combination of rashness with weakness is 
nearer to insanity than to bad luck, and that was what afflicted 
Kritolaos and the Achaians. Pytheas who was Boiotian com- 
mander at Thebes at the time, whetted the Achaians to an even 
finer point of anger, and the Thebans announced they would 
be happy to take part in the war. The Thebans had to pay a 
fine to the Phokians at Metellus’s first arbitration, for invad- 
ing Phokis by force of arms, and another to the Euboians at 
his second, for ravaging the Euboian countryside, and a third 
to the Amphisseans, for ruining the countryside just when the 
corn was ripe.® 

[1] The Romans heard about all this through their commis- 
sioners in Greece and through letters from Metellus, and 
judged Achaia guilty of injuries to Rome. Mummius, who 
was elected consul at the time,® was given orders to command 
a fleet and a force of infantry against Achaia. Metellus 
heard at once that Mummius and his army were coming to 
fight the Achaians, and was very anxious to show he had put 


61. Amphissa is a few miles north-west of Delphi. This unrest all over Greece 
was fundamentally economic; the acts of aggression and the heavy fines were 
of course a vicious circle. 

62. In 146 B.C. 
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an end to the war before Mummius could arrive in Greece. So 
he sent messengers to the,Achaians telling them to allow 
Sparta and the other cities named by Rome to leave the 
League, and promising that Rome would show them no 
anger over the earlier disobedience. At the same time as he 
made this proclamation he marched his army out of Mace- 
donia, taking a route through Thessaly and beside the gulf of 
Lamia. [2] Kritolaos and the Achaianis paid no attention to any 
proposal for an agreement, and settled down to besiege 
HERAKLEIA® which refused to belong to the Achaian 
League. But as soon as Kritolaos heard from his scouts that 
Metellus had crossed the Spercheios with a Roman army, 
instead of having the courage to place the Achaians in the pass 
between Herakleia and Thermopylai to wait for Metellus he 
took refuge in Lokrian sKARPHEIA: in fact he was so fright- 
ened that even the place where the Spartans fought Persia on 
behalf of all Greece, and where in a no less glorious action 
Athens fought the Gauls, inspired no increase of confidence 
in Kritolaos.* [3] Metellus’s troops caught Kritolaos and the 
Achaians in flight a little way short of Skarpheia, killed a 
large number, and took a thousand alive. Kritolaos was never 


63. HERAKLEIA was a late fifth-century Spartan colony, a mountain settle- 
ment on the east slopes of O1TE (1T1) a few miles south of Lamia, west of the 
road from Lamia to Athens via Lebadeia. Its akropolis was the ancient fortress 
town of TRACHIS, which was abandoned when Herakleia was founded. Not 
far away are the ruins of a medieval castle and the last remnants of the solid 
fortifications built here by Justinian. Herakles’ suicide and ascension into 
heaven took place on Mount Oite; Sophokles’ play about it is called The 
Trachinian Women. 

64. The general whereabouts of SKARPHEIA were neatly calculated by 
Colonel Leake between MOLOS and ANDERA, a mile or so from the sea on the 
rather marshy south coast of the Malian gulf, south-east of Lamia (between the 
sea and the enormous modern road). Strabo says it was utterly ruined by an 
earthquake in which there were over seventeen hundred deaths. It was apparent- 
ly rebuilt, but no traces of it have ever to my knowledge been found. In the 
twenties or thirties, Leake’s Andera seems to have been renamed Skarpheia 
(cf. British Staff-Map of Greece, T. 7. Lamia, 1943), but this flight of fancy has 
hardly even the force of a conjecture. The village is not usually marked on 
maps. 
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seen alive after the battle and never found among the dead: 
if he ventured to dive into the salt-marshes where the sea 
washes the foot of Mount Oite he would certainly have gone 
down without ever being seen or heard of again. One can 
make many conjectures about the death of Kritolaos;® but 
now a force of a thousand picked men from Arkadia, who 
were taking part in Kritolaos’s enterprise, had advanced as 
far as ELATEIA® in Phokis where they were taken into the 
city because of some ancient relation of kinship, but, when 
the news of the disaster to Kritolaos and his Achaians reached 
the Phokians, they ordered the Arkadians out of their city. 
They were on their way back to the Peloponnese when 
Metellus and the Romans appeared at CHAIRONEIA: and now 
the vengeance of the Greek gods descended on the Arkadians. 
At Chaironeia they deserted the Greeks in battle with Philip 
of Macedon; now they were massacred by the Romans in 
the same place.67 

[4] Diaios came forward once more to command. the 
Achaian force. He imitated Miltiades and the Athenians before 
the battle of Marathon, by setting free slaves, and he collected 
everyone of military age in the cities of Achaia and Arkadia. 
The entire gathering including the slaves amounted to just six 
hundred horsemen and fourteen thousand infantry. Now 
Diaios behaved with wholehearted stupidity: he knew that 
Kritolaos had fought Metellus with the entire Achaian army 
and how badly he lost, yet he detached four thousand men 
with Alkamenes in command, and sent them to garrison the 
city of Megara and block Metellus’s Roman army if it should 
attack. [5] When Metellus had cut down the Arkadian élite 
at Chaironeia he rallied his troops and marched on Thebes, 
because the Thebans had helped the Achaians at the siege of 

65. Livy believed Kritolaos took poison (Epit., $2). 

66. On the mountain road some twenty-five or thirty miles south-east of 
Molos. (cf. Bk X, 34 (1).) 

67. The battlefield of CHAIRONEIA is a few miles north-west of Lebadeia 
at the foot of the mountains. The stone LION which stands there belongs to the 


Theban dead of the fourth-century battle. It was broken to pieces in the early 
nineteenth century in the hope it would contain treasure, but has been restored. 
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Herakleia, and took part in the battle of Skarpheia. Now men 
and women alike, the whole population of every age, aban- 
doned the city, to go wandering through Boiotia or take 
refuge on the crests of the mountains. But Metellus would 
have no sanctuary fired and no houses destroyed, and he 
forbade the murder of any Theban or the capture of any 
fugitive; only if they should capture Pytheas, he should be 
brought before him; and Pytheas was found at once, brought 
to him, and paid the penalty. When the army came close to 
Megara, Alkamenes’ men did not wait to see it but fled back 
at once to the Achaian camp at Corinth. The Megarians 
surrendered their city to Rome without a blow being struck, 
and even now when Metellus reached the isthmus he made 
the Achaians the offer of a peaceful settlement: he particularly 
longed to manage Achaia on his own as well as Macedonia 
but this preoccupation was thwarted by the stupidity of 
Diaios. [1] At dawn Mummius reached the Roman forces, 
bringing with him the same Orestes who had previously 
come over to deal with the Achaian quarrel with Sparta. He 
dismissed Metellus and his men to Macedonia, and waited 
himself at the isthmus until his entire army had assembled. 
There were three thousand five hundred cavalry, and in- 
fantry amounting to twenty-three thousand. Then there were 
Cretan archers, and Philopoimen®’ brought some of Attalos’s 
soldiers from Pergamon on the Kaikos. Mummius stationed 
some of the Italian soldiers and the allied division a mile and a 
half away, as an advance guard for the entire Roman forces. 
[2] The Romans were so arrogant as to keep a rather poor 
watch, and during the first night-watch the Achaians rushed 
them, massacred some, and brought even more of them back 
to camp, capturing five hundred shields. The Achaians were 


68. This Philopoimen was not the great statesman and general whose ashes 
Polybios had carried to their monument nearly forty years before, and 
certainly not T. Vinius Philopoimen who lived in Rome a hundred years later, 
but apparently an unknown Pergamene general who has slipped through the 
net of Pauly—Wissowa and is not mentioned in any commentary on Pausanias, 
even by way of a confession of ignorance. 
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encouraged by this achievement to make their full-scale 
attack before the Romans opened battle, but when Mum- 
mius came to meet them the Achaians serving on horse- 
back fled at once without waiting even for the first charge of 
the Roman cavalry. The infantry were dejected by the rout 
of the cavalry, but they took the charge of the Roman regi- 
mental infantry and overwhelmed by numbers and weakened 
by wounds they still held out by sheer spirit, until a Roman 
formation of a thousand picked men fastened on their flank 
and turned the Achaians to run away headlong. If Diaios had 
had the courage to run into Corinth after the battle, and shelter 
the routed men behind the city walls, the Achaians could have 
extorted some kind of charity from Mummius by involving 
him in a siege and a laborious campaign; [3] but the moment 
the Achaians began to yield Diaios fled straight for Megalo- 
polis. He did not behave to the Achaians as Kallistratos once 
did to the Athenians: Kallistratos was a cavalry commander in 
Sicily when the Athenians and their expedition perished at the 
river Asinaros; he had the courage to cut his way through the 
enemy at the head of his horsemen, and when he had most of 
them safely at Catana he turned back to Syracuse the way he 
had come, and found the plunderers still in the Athenian 
camp; he struck down five or six of them before he and his 
horse died together from their wounds.69 He won glory for 
Athens and he looked after the men he commanded and died 
willingly; [4] but Diaios destroyed the Achaians and was the 
messenger of the coming catastrophe to Megalopolis, where 
he killed his wife with his own hands and avoided capture 
by drinking poison. He was the image of Menalkidas 
in his avarice and his image in cowardice in the face of 
death. 

The Achaians who escaped to Corinth after the battle ran 
away during that night, and many of the Corinthians fled at 


69. No one else tells this story except the author of the Vitae decem oratorum 
once ascribed to Plutarch (844b), who confuses this Kallistratos with a politician 
of the same name. From what historical work or rhetorical handbook did 
Pausanias get it? 
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the same time. [5] Mummius held back for the time being 
from entering Corinth even though the gates were open, 
suspecting there might be an ambush inside the walls, but two 
days after the battle he took possession in force and burnt 
Corinth. Most of the people who were left there were mur- 
dered by the Romans, and Mummius auctioned the women 
and children. He auctioned the slaves as well, those of them I 
mean who were set free and fought beside the Achaians, and 
were not killed at once in the fighting. He collected the most 
marvellous of sacred dedications and works of art, and gave 
the less important things to Attalos’s general Philopoimen: 
and in my time at Pergamon they still had the spoils of 
Corinth7° Mummius broke down the walls and confiscated 
the armaments of every city that had fought against the 
Romans even before Rome sent out its advisory commission, 
[6] and when his commissioners arrived he put an end to the 
democracies and established government by property qualifi- 
cation. Greece was taxed and the monied classes were barred 
from the acquisition of property abroad. All national leagues 
alike were put an end to, Achaian and Phokian or Boiotian 
or anywhere; [7] though not many years later the Romans 
took pity on Greece and granted the rights of ancient national 
federations and property abroad, and annulled the fines 
imposed by Mummius, who had ordered the Boiotians to pay 
the Herakleians and Euboians a hundred talents, and the 
Achaians to pay the Spartans two hundred. The Greeks 
obtained this much relief from Rome, but even in my time a 
governor was still sent out, whom the Romans call governor, 
not of Greece, but of Achaia, because they subdued the 
Greeks through the Achaians, who at that time held the 
leadership of Greece.” This war came to an end when Anti- 

70. I have been told that a colonnade has been found at Pergamon where 
these trophies probably stood, but I am unable to verify which colonnade 
they decorated; no trace has yet been found so far as I know. Parts of the 
magnificent upper city remain unexcavated. See also corrections 5. 

71. The literary and inscribed evidence for Roman officials in Achaia whose 
names are known was collected by Edmund Groag (Die römischen Reichs- 
beamten von Achaia bis auf Diokletian, Vienna, 1939). 
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theos was magistrate of Athens, in the period of the hundred 
and sixtieth Olympian games, when Diodoros of Sikyon won 
his prize. 

[1] At this time more than any other, Greece sank into the 
last stages of weakness: crippled and utterly devastated from 
the beginning in this part or that by a daemonic spirit. In the 
heroic age, Argos had been the most powerful city of all, but 
the favour of providence deserted it at the Dorian revolution; 
the Athenian people had revived even after the Peloponnesian 
war and the plague, and were beginning to strike out, but a 
few years later the flowering of Macedonia was to destroy 
them: the vengeance of Alexander came down from Mace- 
donia to uproot Boiotian Thebes: Epaminondas of Thebes and 
then the Achaian war descended on Sparta: and then when 
the blossom of Achaia was just in bud on the stock of Greece, 
as it were from a tree that was mutilated and mostly leafless, 
the badness of its officers cut it away while it was still growing. 
[2] Some time afterwards the monarchy of Rome passed to 
Nero who made Greece completely free of impositions, and 
gave the Roman people the very prosperous island of Sardinia 
in exchange for it.7 When I consider this action of Nero’s I 
think that Plato was telling the purest truth when he said that 
the greatest and most daring crimes are not the product of 
ordinary men, but of a noble spirit corrupted by a perverted 
education.73 But the Greeks were not to profit from that 
gift: Vespasian succeeded Nero and civil war broke out in 
Greece, and Vespasian reimposed taxes and obedience to a 
governor, saying that the Greeks had forgotten how to be 
free.74 


72. Nero’s insupportable speech on this occasion (28 November, 66 A.D.) 
has survived in an inscription built into a church at Karditsa in Boictia. It was 
discovered by the French archaeologist Holleaux who was excavating the 
sanctuary of Apollo at Akraiphnion (cf. Kabbadias, Deltion Arch., 1888, pp. 
192-4). 

73. Plato, Republic, 6 (491e). 

74. What Vespasian did was to take back rich Corsica and Sardinia from the 
senate and give them impoverished Achaia in exchange. The only other 
authority for this move appears to be Philostratos (Vit. Apollon. 5, 41) who gives 
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That is how I found that the events took place. [3] The 
boundaries of Achaian and Eleian territory run along the river 
Larisos; by the river is a shrine of Larisaian Athene, and the 
Achaian city of Dyme is about four miles from the Larisos.75 
This was the only Achaian city subject to Philip son of 
Demetrios, and for this reason Sulpicius,” another Roman 
commander, handed over Dyme to his army for looting, and 


Apollonios’s letters: (1) Apollonios to the Emperor Vespasian, greetings. They 
tell me you have enslaved Greece, you think you are higher than Xerxes, but 
if you only knew it you are lower than Nero. Nero was in your position and 
behaved decently. (2) To the same. Since your view of Greeks is expressed by 
making them slaves when they were free men, why should you need my 
company? (3) To the same. When Nero made the Greeks free men it was a 
game, but when you made them slaves you were serious. 

75. We are starting in the same way as in note 1. The sites of DYME and 
of OLENOS must be treated together. East of the inlet of the sea beside Cape 
Araxos is an old village not marked on modern maps or mentioned in guide- 
books, called KARABOSTASI; it seems to be the same as Paralimni; another 
two miles east is an ancient chapel of St George. The Kastro tis Kalogrias near 
Paralimni is a strong and important Mycenean fortress; it is also the Teichos 
of Polybios (4, 59, 4)- Further east near the railway at KATO ACHAIA, there 
was once a classical city. This was certainly Dyme and not Olenos. The 
Kamenitsa (now renamed Pyrros) enters the sea here. We know that Dyme 
was seven and a half miles or so from Cape Araxos and thirteen from Patrai, 
and Olenos was five from Dyme and ten from Patrai; Dyme had no harbour 
and Olenos stood on a river (Strabo, 8, 3, 4 and 8, 7, 4, and Pausanias). A 
monument Pausanias says was at Dyme has been found at KATO ACHAIA, and 
if Dyme is Kato Achaia then the recorded distances are roughly right. Further- 
more, Olenos was abandoned in Strabo’s time and imperial inscriptions have 
been found at Kato Achaia. The Karabostasi site could hardly have been 
Dyme since it has a natural harbour and its name means ‘Anchorage’. Equally 
it can hardly be Olenos. For the Kastro tis Kalogrias cf. M. S. F. Hood in 
Archaeology in Greece (1961-2, p- 12), and R. Hope Simpson, Gazetteer of 
Mycenaean Sites, no. 282. Hardly any prolonged investigation has yet taken 
place there. Olenos must necessarily lie inland on the east branch of the Pyrros, 
perhaps near CHAIKALI and perilously close to the ‘insignificant ruins’ identi- 
fied as PHARAI (cf. Bk VII, 22 (1)). Pharai ought to be further inland than 
Olenos but on the same river. 

76. Around the year 200 B.C. There was also a riotous rebellion at Dyme 
about 115 B.C. Pompey settled some captured pirates there and Caesar installed 
a Roman colony, but the pirates went back to sea rather soon. 
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then later Augustus added it to Patrai.77 In an early period it 
was called Paleia, but the Ionians were still in possession when 
they gave it the modern name, though I am not sure whether 
it was after a woman of the district called Dyme or after 
Dymas son of Aigimios. But no one needs to contradict 
himself over the elegiac verse on the portrait of Oibotas at 
Olympia: he was a Dymaian who won the stadium race at the 
sixth Olympics, and was granted a statue at Olympia at the 
time of the eightieth Olympics by a Delphic oracle.78 The 
inscription on him says: 


Oibotas son of Oinias: Achaian: 
his race made Paleia glorious. 


It ought to confuse no one, that the inscription calls the city 
Paleia and not Dyme, since Greek poetry traditionally uses 
ancient names instead of later names, calling Amphiaraos and 
Adrastos the Phoroneides, and Theseus Erechtheides. 

[4] On the right of the road a little in front of the city. of 
Dyme is the GRAVE OF POLYSTRATOS.”9 He was one of the 
local lads, and they say Herakles was in love with him and as 
Polystratos died while Herakles was still in the world, it was 
Herakles himself who built his memorial and paid him a 
tribute of hair from his own head. In my time there was still 
a monument to him, a stone tablet standing on the tumulus 
with Herakles carved on it. I was also told the local people 
offer sacrifices there to Polystratos as a divine hero. 


77. Its undoubted status as a Roman colony makes it unclear in what sense 
it was part of Patrai. 

78. He won in the eighth century and was given his statue in 460. 

79. The epitaph from this monument was found by a Greek officer at KATO 
ACHATA built into a house wall; he took a copy of it which was published in 
Rangabes (Rangavé), Antiquités helléniques (vol. 2, Athens, 1855, n. 2218= 
Kaibel n. 790). So far as I know the inscription itself has not been seen for a 
century. The epitaph is a bad archaizing poem in trochaic tetrameters. We 
have cight lines of it. The manuscripts of Pausanias give the name wrongly 
as Sostratos (probably a mistake arising from Sostratos of Pellene a few pages 
later). The poem is not supposed to be written by Herakles, of whom it speaks 
in the third person. 
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[s] The Dymaians have a shrine of Athene and a most 
ancient statue, and also another sanctuary built to the mother 
of Dindyme and to Attis. No one has been able to discover 
the secret of who Attis was, but Hermesianax®° who composed 
the elegiac poems has written that he was the son of Kalaos 
the Phrygian, and impotent from birth. When he grew up he 
went to live in Lydia (so Hermesianax’s legend goes), and 
celebrated the mysterious rites of the Mother for the Lydians, 
and came to be so honoured by her that Zeus was angry and 
sent a wild boar into the Lydian farm-land. Attis himself was 
among the Lydians who were killed by the boar. The Gauls 
at Pessinous®! have some rite that follows this story, and refuse 
to touch swine. They do not however have the same beliefs 
about Attis, but they have a local legend about him, of how 
Zeus dropped his seed on the soil in his sleep, and in the course 
of time the soil sent up a daemonic creature with both female 
and male private parts, whom they call Agdistis. The gods 
were frightened of Agdistis and chopped off his male organs: 
and analmond tree grew out of them with the nutsalready ripe. 
They say a daughter of the river Sangarios took some of the 
nuts and put them in a fold of her dress: at once the almonds 
disappeared and she was pregnant, and, when she abandoned 
the son she bore, a he-goat looked after him.82 This boy grew 
up more beautiful than the form of man is capable of being, 
and Agdistis fell in love with his son. When the boy was fully 
grown his family sent him away to Pessinous to marry the 
king’s daughter; the wedding song was being sung when 
Agdistis appeared and Attis went mad and chopped off his 
private parts, and his bride’s father did the same. Agdistis was 
obsessed by remorse for what he did to Attis, and got Zeus 
to grant that Attis’s body should never corrupt or wither in 


80. Hermesianax is a sad and intelligent poet of the third century whom 
Pausanias quotes four or five times; he wrote a poem on unhappy love affairs 
to his mistress Leontion; perhaps the poem about Attis was part of it. 

81. Pessinous is not far from the source of the Sangarios, on the south slope 
of Mount Dindymos (Agdistis) in western Galatia. 

82. The boy was Attis. 
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the least degree. That is the best-known legend about Attis.* 
[6] The grave of the runner Oibotas is also in the Dymaian 
country: he was the first Achaian to win at Olympia, but he 
got no special reward for that from his country, and Oibotas 
cursed them so that no other Achaian would ever win there. 
Some god was interested enough in Oibotas to listen to his 
curses, and the Achaians finally learnt why they were missing 
the Olympic prizes by sending to Delphi: so now among 
other honours they paid to Oibotas they dedicated his portrait 
at Olympia, and Sostratos of Pellene won the boys’ race in 
the stadium.8+ Even in my day Achaians competing in the 
Olympic games still sacrifice to Oibotas, and if they win they 
put wreaths on his portrait at Olympia. 

1] When you travel about five miles from Dyme you come 
to where the river Peiros runs down into the sea; the Achaian 
city of OLENOS once stood beside it.85 The poets who have 
written about Herakles and his labours make a particular 
point of Dexamenos king of Olenos and the hospitality he 
offered Herakles. A proof that Olenos was originally a little 
town is the elegiac poem by Hermesianax on Eurytion the 
centaur.86 But they say in the course of time the people 

83. Attis is the young male consort of Phrygian Kybele; Agdistis is her male 
equivalent. Her priests were eunuchs; there are Lydian as well as Phrygian 
versions of her myth. The boar is the Lydian boar that killed Adonis. Herodotos 
(1, 34-5) calls him Atys son of Kroisos. He was Hellenized in Asia Minor 
(particularly Pessinous) at an early period and his mysteries show Eleusinian 
influence, but his cult in Greece was a late phenomenon and has left few traces. 
At Rome from the time of Claudius he was far more important, and this 
explains his presence here. But Catullus’s Attis (Cat., 63) certainly had a Greek 
original. (Wilamowitz suggests a lost work of Kallimachos.) 

84. Cf. Bk VII, n. 78. Sostratos presumably won that year or soon after it. 
Pausanias speaks elsewhere of other Achaian wins at Olympia which disprove 
this legend, but the point he makes here has nothing to do with its truth or 
untruth: it was believed in Pausanias’s time at Dyme where this almost pre- 
historic athlete had a genuine heroic half-divine status. 

85. The river Kamenitsa, now called the Pyrros. For Olenos cf. Bk VII, 
n. 75. 

86. Herakles killed Eurytion to rescue Dexamenos’s daughter. Perhaps the 
elegy on Eurytion was part of Hermesianax’s long poem about strange and 
unhappy love affairs. 
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abandoned Olenos because of its weakness and moved to 
Peirai and Euryteiai.9? =| 

[2] About ten miles from the river Peiros is the city of 
PATRAL,®® not far from which the river Glaukos flows into 
the sea. Historians of the earliest period of Patrai say Eumelos, 
an aboriginal son of the soil, was the first to settle in this 
country, where he was king of a few people. But Triptolemos 
came here from Attica and Eumelos obtained cultivated crops 
from him and learnt how to build; he called his city Plough- 
land [Aroé] after the cultivation of the earth. But when Trip- 
tolemos went to sleep, they say Eumelos’s son Antheas yoked 
up Triptolemos’s flying serpents to the chariot and tried to 
sow on his own; he fell out and was killed, and Triptolemos 
and Eumelos built the city of Antheia together, named after 
Eumelos’s son. A third city was built between Aroé and 
Antheia, called Mesatis. [3] The people of Patrai have a story 
about Dionysos, how he was brought up at Mesatis, and the 
Titans had a plot against him and he was in danger from every 
direction; as I have no wish to contradict them I shall leave 
them to tell it themselves.8° Later when the Achaians had 
expelled the Ionians, Patreus (son of Preugenes and grandson 
of Agenor) forbade the Achaians to settle at Mesatis or 
Antheia, but he built a bigger ring-wall at Aroé with the town 
inside it, and named his city Patrai after himself. [4] Agenor 


87. Neither Peirai nor Euryteiai is ever mentioned again and no one knows 
where they are. In this area the rivers are violent and there are earthquakes, 
but even so the casualty list of lost cities is peculiarly long. 

88. The modern PATRAI. There is exactly the same uneasy see-saw of 
prosperity and depression between the harbours of Patrai and of Corinth as 
there was in late antiquity. The river Glaukos must be the river Leukas which 
flows down from Mount Panachaikon west of modern Patras, and has now 
been renamed the Glaukos. Very little is left of ancient Patrai; there are a few 
patches of classical wall in the strong Turkish castle, and a few blocks of 
marble in the town of a suspicious size and cut. The pillars in the castle are 
Byzantine. There are classical blocks many times re-used built into the long 
quay, and the Reman theatre has been restored. There are some local finds in 
the museum but I have never been in Patrai when it was open. 

89. Clement of Alexandria tells it; when Dionysos was a child they murdered 
him, cooked him, and ate him. It is not clear how he recovered. 
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was a son of Ares son of Ampyx and Ampyx was a son of 
Pelios of Aigina and a great-grandson of Amykles of Sparta. 
That was Patreus’s ancestry. [5] In the course of time the 
Patreans alone in Achaia went over on their own to Aitolia 
out of friendship with the Aitolians, to see the Gaulish war 
through with them. But they had battles more disastrous than 
I can describe, and most of the people were stricken by 
poverty, so that all but a few of them abandoned Patrai. They 
scattered over the countryside looking for work, and apart 
from Patrai they settled in all these towns: MESATIS and 
ANTHEIA, BOLINE, ARGYRA, and ARBA.” Augustus, either 
because he felt Patrai was a fine site on the trade route or for 
some other reason, summoned the people back to Patrai from 
the other towns and settled some Achaians with them from 
RYPES, which he broke down to its foundations.%! He granted 
freedom to Patrai alone in Achaia, with other privileges as 
well that Roman law traditionally grants to Roman colonies. 

[6] On the crest of the city of Patrai is a sanctuary of Artemis 
Laphria: the goddess’s name is foreign and the statue was 
imported. When Kalydon and all Aitolia were devastated by 
the emperor Augustus in order to include the Aitolians in the 
settlement of Nikopolis above Aktion, the Patreans obtained 
the STATUE OF LAPHRIAN ARTEMIS. In the same way the 
other statues from Aitolia and Akarnania were mostly taken 
to NIKOPOLIS: but Augustus gave the Patreans, among other 
loot from Kalydon, this statue, which even in my time was 
still receiving worship in the akropolis of Patrai.°2 They say 
the goddess got her title of Laphrian from a Phokian: it was 
Laphrios son of Kastalios son of Delphos who installed the 


90. For Boline see Bk VII, 23 (3), for Argyra see Bk VII, 23 (1); Arba isa 
puzzle unless it could possibly mean an island of that name off the coast of 
Yugoslavia. Antheia and Mesatis were obviously very close to Patrai. 

91. For Rypes cf. Bk VII, 23 (4). Patrai was a full-scale Roman colony. 

92. It figured on the imperial coinage of Patrai: Artemis as an Amazon 
huntress. The festival of Laphrian Artemis has been studied by Nilsson 
(Griechische Feste, 1906, p. 218 and particularly p. 220 n. 1), and her sanctuary 
at Kalydon was excavated before the 1939 war. It was fitted out with fine archaic 
painted terracotta (cf. E. Dyggve, Das Laphrion, Copenhagen, 1948). 
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ancient statue of Artemis at Kalydon, though some people say 
that in the course of time Artemis’s vengeance on Oineus fell 
more lightly on the Kalydonians and they claim this is the 
reason for the goddess’s title.93 The form the statue takes is 
Artemis hunting: it was made out of ivory and gold by 
Menaichmos and Soidas of Naupaktos, who are believed to 
have lived not much later than Kanachos of Sikyon and 
Kallon of Aigina.% [7] The Patréans hold a festival of the 
Laphria to Artemis every year, for which they have a local 
style of sacrifice. They stand green logs, each thirty feet long, 
in a circle round the altar, and the driest logs are piled on to 
the altar inside the circle. When the time of the festival is 
coming they make the approach to the altar smoother by 
laying down earth on the altar steps. Then first of all they walk 
in a procession of the greatest grandeur to Artemis, and the 
virgin priestess rides last in the procession in a chariot drawn 
by yoked deer. The ritual law is to perform the sacrifice the 
next day; the whole city as a body prides itself over this festi- 
val, and so do the individuals just as much. They throw game- 
birds alive onto the altar and all the other victims in the same 
way, even wild boars and deer and gazelles, and some of them 
throw on wolf-cubs and bear-cubs and others fully grown 
beasts, and they heap the altar with fruit from orchard trees. 
After this they set fire to the logs. At this point I saw a bear 
and other beasts forced out by the first leap of the flames or 
escaping at full strength; but those who threw them in bring 
them back again to the funeral fire. They have no record of 
anyone being injured by the animals. 

[1] Between the shrine of Laphrian Artemis and the altar 
stands the tomb of Eurypylos. I shall show who he was and 
why he came here when I have explained first what things 


93. Artemis’s revenge was the Kalydonian boar; King Oineus had shown 
too little respect for her. This story is treated in the ancient commentaries on 
Homer. 

94. That is, in the middle or early fifth century. This is an attempt at dating 
by style; the statue must have shown a certain archaic stiffness with which 
Kanachos and Kallon were usually associated. 
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were like among the people here at the time of Eurypylos’s 
visit. The Ionians of Aroé, Antheia, and Mesatis had a com- 
mon sacred grove and a SHRINE OF TRIKLARIAN ARTEMIS, 
to whom they celebrated a festival and a night vigil every 
year.95 A virgin girl would be priestess of the goddess until 
she was due to be given to a man, [2] and they say it once 
happened that a girl called Komaitho with a very beautiful 
body was priestess when Melanippos, who was ahead of his 
contemporaries in every way and most of all in his good looks, 
happened to fall in love with her. When Melanippos had 
brought her round to loving him as he loved her, he asked her 
father to let him marry her. Opposition to youth is a general 
consequence of old age in all matters, but particularly in the 
lack of sympathy with lovers: so now when Melanippos 
wanted Komaitho and Komaitho wanted Melanippos, he 
could get no joy out of his own parents and no joy out of hers. 
There have been many other such cases, but Melanippos’s 
sufferings proved once more that it is the property of love to 
confuse the laws of mankind and overturn the worship of the 
gods: Komaitho and Melanippos satisfied the desires of love 
in the sanctuary of Artemis, and it was not to be the last 
time they used that sanctuary like a bridal chamber. But the 
vengeance of Artemis brought down destruction on the 
people, the earth gave no crops, and there were strange 
diseases deadlier than ever before. The people had recourse to 
the oracle at Delphi, and the Pythian priestess accused Melanip- 
pos and Komaitho. An oracular command came that they 
should be sacrificed to Artemis, and once every year the boy 
and the virgin with the most beautiful bodies were to be 
sacrificed to the goddess. Because of this sacrifice the river 
beside the sanctuary of Triklarian Artemis was called the 
Implacable river: until then it had no name. The boys and 


95. Triklarian Artemis is closely linked here with Dionysos Aisymnetes 
(Nilsson, Griechische Feste, 1906, pp. 216 and 294). Eurypylos seems to have 
been an ancient divine hero, but the form of the story of Melanippos and 
Komaitho as Pausanias tells it belongs to a later atmosphere. For Eurypylos 
cf. J. Fontenrose, Cult and Myth of Pyrros at Delphi (California, 1960), PP- 241-3. 
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virgins who were innocent before the goddess and died 
because of Melanippos and Komaitho suffered the most pitiful 
of fates and so did their families, but I count out Melanippos 
and Komaitho from the tragedy, since the only thing really 
worth a man’s life is true success in his love. [3] This is how 
they say the human sacrifices to Artemis came to an end: 
Delphi had already sent a prophecy that a foreign king would 
come to their country with a foreign divinity, and stop the 
ritual of sacrifice to Triklarian Artemis. When Troy fell and 
the Greeks divided the spoils, Eurypylos son of Euaimon re- 
ceived a chest with a statue of Dionysos in it; they say it was 
made by Hephaistos and the gift of Zeus to Dardanos. There 
are two other legends about it, one that when Aeneas was 
running away he left this behind, the other that Kassandra put 
a curse on any Greek who found it. So Eurypylos opened the 
chest and saw the statue, and as soon as he saw it he went out 
of his mind: that is, he was usually raving mad, but now and 
then he came to himself. Being in this condition he did not 
make the voyage to Thessaly, but to the gulf of Kirra, and he 
went up to Delphi to ask about his illness. They say the oracle 
told him that when he found the people offering a foreign 
sacrifice he should install the chest for worship and should live 
there. The wind carried Eurypylos’s ships to the coast near 
Aroé; he landed there, and came on a boy and a virgin girl 
being taken to the altar of Triklarian Artemis. He could easily 
see this was the sacrifice, and the people of the district re- 
membered this oracle, seeing a king they had never seen be- 
fore and suspecting that he might have a god inside the chest. 
So Eurypylos got rid of his illness and the people got rid of 
their sacrifice, and the river got its modern name, Placation. 
Some people have written that all this happened not to the 
Thessalian Eurypylos but Eurypylos son of Dexamenos king 
of Olenos, who, they claim, fought against Troy with 
Herakles and acquired the chest from him: they agree about 
the rest of the story though. But I am unable to believe that 
Herakles knew nothing about the chest if it was really all they 
claim for it, and if he had known about it he would certainly 
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never have given it to a man who had fought beside him. Nor 
do the Patreans commemorate anyone but Eurypylos son of 
Euaimon, to whom they offer sacrifices every year at the 
festival of Dionysos.% f 

[1] The title of the god inside the chest is the Overlord; his 
chief worshippers are nine men chosen freely by the people for. 
their personal prestige, with the same number of women. On 
one night of the festival the priest carries out the chest: that is 
the privileged night, when the boys of the district go down 
to the river of Placation with wreaths of wheat-ears on their 
heads, the way they dressed them in antiquity to be taken to 
Artemis for sacrifice. Nowadays they leave their wreaths of 
wheat-ears with the goddess, then they wash in the river, and 
putting on wreaths of ivy they go to the sanctuary of the 
Overlord. This is the traditional celebration. [2] Inside the 
ring-wall of Laphrian Artemis is also a TEMPLE OF PAN- 
ACHAIAN ATHENE with a statue of ivory and gold.97 

On the way down to the lower city is a sanctuary of the 
Mother of Dindyme where Attis is also worshipped. They 
show you no statue of him, but the Mother’s statue is made of 
stone.°8 In the market-square is a temple of Olympian Zeus: 
Zeus is enthroned with Athene standing beside him. Over 
from this temple stand a statue of Hera and a sanctuary of 
Apollo with a bronze Apollo in it wearing no clothes except 


96. A great resurgence and even the first beginnings of the cult of divine 
heroes which can be dated by archacologists in the geometric period (say 
850-750) by the beginning of the cult in Mycenean tombs has been connected 
by some scholars with the enormous impact of the Homeric Iliad in its final 
form. What seems certain is that as the influence of Homer increased, more 
and more local divine heroes and specific ancient burials were connected to 
the names and legends of the Iliad: and this from an early period. But it is 
possible that this new interest in the ancient dead contributed to form the 
humus of legend from which the Iliad grew. This consideration affects the 
date of the Iliad. 

97. An Athene standing in a temple on the coins of Patrai is very likely this 
one; she occurs elsewhere in the Peloponnese but the Patrai coin-type seems to 
be the original. 

98. This Kybele figures on coins, standing on a pedestal with dancers around 
her. 
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sandals on his feet, and standing with one foot on the skull of 
an ox. Alkaios in his HYMN TO HERMES” had shown that 
Apollo takes particular pleasure in cattle, writing of how 
Hermes stole Apollo’s cattle, and even before Alkaios was 
born Homer had written of Apollo herding cattle for Laome- 
don for wages. In the Iliad! he gives Poseidon these verses: 


But I built the broad and beautiful walls 
of Troy, and that city is unbreakable: 
and you Phoibos herded the lumbering 
cattle with twisted horns, like a herdsman. 


One may imagine that this is the reason for the ox’s skull. 
In the open air in the market-place is a statue of Athene with 
the grave of Patreus in front of it. 

[3] The ODEION gives on to the market-square; it is worth 
looking at an Apollo dedicated there, the product of spoils 
when the Patreans had been the only men in Achaia to fight 
against the Gaulish army for the Aitolians. This music 
hall has the most memorable décor of any in Greece outside 
Athens; the Athenian music hall outdoes this one in size and 
in all its fittings; it was built by an Athenian called Herod in 
memory of his dead wife.!° In my account of Athens I left out 


99. The first verse of this beautiful poem has survived by being quoted ina 
handbook on Greek metre, but the whole poem was known to Horace, who 
imitates it (Carm., I, 10), and very likely to Pausanias. Alkaios was an early 
sixth-century Lesbian aristocrat and a kinsman of Sappho. The four lines of 
his Ode to Hermes that survive (Lobel cdn, fr. 73) are in the Oxford Book of 
Greek Verse. 


100. 21, 446-8. 

101. She died in 160 or 161 A.D. Herod of Athens was a very rich, very gener- 
ous man, and a builder of discerning taste. I find him personally sympathetic, 
but this impression is inseparable from his life by Philostratos (Vit. Soph., 2, 1, 
18f.). There is a difficulty which has not been recognized about the meaning of 
Odeion, which I translate as ‘ music-hall’. I doubt very much whether this can 
mean an unroofed theatre (the one possible exception among the nine or ten 
buildings of which the word is used is called a ‘music-hall shaped like a 
theatre’). If I am right then the wonderful Odeion at Patrai has never been 
found; it would certainly not be the same as the theatre. (Bk VII, 21 (2).) 
Pausanias’s favourite theatre was not in Athens but at Epidauros. The further 
question then arises whether the so-called ‘theatre of Herodes Atticus’ at 
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the treatment of the music hall as I finished my Athenian 
records before Herod began his construction. As you come 
out of the market-square of Patrai where the sanctuary of 
Apollo is, there is an entrance gate ornamented with gilded 
statues of Patreus, Preugenes, and Atherion: Patreus is in his 
boyhood, so the other two are boys as well. [4] Opposite the 
market-square if you go out this way is a grove of Artemis of 
the Lake with a shrine. When the Dorians were already in 
Argos and Sparta, they say Preugenes stole the statue of the 
goddess Lake from Sparta, because of a vision in his sleep, 
and the most devoted of his slaves shared the adventure. 
Most of the time they keep the Spartan statue at Mesoa since 
that was where Preugenes originally brought it: but when 
they hold the festival of Artemis of the Lake, one of the slaves 
comes with the ancient wooden idol of the goddess to this 
grove in the city. [5] The Patreans have other sanctuaries in 
the grove as well, not constructed in the open air, but the way 
in is through the colonnades. The statue of Asklepios is all in 
stone except the clothes; Athene is made of ivory and gold. 
In front of Athene’s sanctuary is the tomb of Preugenes to 
whom they offer sacrifices every year as a divine hero, just 
as they do to Patreus at the festival of Artemis of the Lake. 
Not far from the theatre is a shrine of Nemesis with another 
of Aphrodite, with white stone statues of great size. 

[1] Also in this part of the city is the sanctuary of Kaly- 
donian Dionysos: this statue is another of those brought over 
from Kalydon. When Kalydon was still inhabited one of the 


Athens is not misnamed? Agrippa’s Odeion in the Agora site was funda- 
mentally rebuilt in just this period because its roof was too huge and fell in. 
It was rebuilt on a smaller scale: we know that Herod’s Odeion had a roof with 
cedar beams; the second-century façade of giants and tritons might well 
have impressed Pausanias and is there not some case for identifying the two 
buildings? The positive evidence for identifying the ‘Odeion of Herodes’ 
presently so-called is one stamp on a roof-tile found by Pittakis and not now 
preserved; the meaning of the stamp, HP, is dubious, and the ‘theatre of 
Herodes Atticus’ cannot have been completely roofed. Any solution is difficult; 
it would be convenient to argue the matter in a more specialized study than 
in this footnote. 
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Kalydonian priests of the god was Koresos: love never 
inflicted any worse injustice on a man. He was in love with a 
young girl called Kalliroe, but the more he loved her the more 
he revolted her. There was no entreaty he failed to make to 
her and no present he did not promise her, but the girl’s 
feelings could not be altered: so he went and beseeched the 
statue of Dionysos. Dionysos heard the prayers of his priest 
and at once all the Kalydonians seemed to become raving 
drunk and died insane. So they had recourse to the oracle at 
DODONA, as the people in that part of the world (the Aitolians 
and their Akarnanian and Epirote neighbours) thought the 
most truthful oracles came from the wild doves and the 
oak trees: and then the oracle of Dodona! told them this 
was the vengeance of Dionysos, and there was no way out 
until Koresos had sacrificed to Dionysos either Kalliroe her- 
self or anyone who would undertake to die in her place. When 
the girl saw that nothing else would save her, she fled to her 
parents, and when even they failed her, there was nothing left 
for her to do but be slaughtered. The sacrifice was prepared as 
the oracle at Dodona commanded and she was brought like a 
victim to the altar and Koresos presided over the sacrifice: 


102. The popular style of this story fits the rather popular quality of the 
oracle at Dodona; a number of the questions put to it have been found in- 
scribed on lead, and compared with Delphic high politics they seem very hum- 
drum and personal. The site of DODONA is about twelve miles south of 
IOANNINA. It was already known to Homer (Il., 16, 235) and was famous 
throughout the classical period; one would expect to find evidence of a very 
early settlement, and there are Mycenean traces. Corinthian late geometric 
pottery has been found, and is important for the Homeric period at Dodona 
(pre-1750); cf. J. N. Coldstream, Greek Geometric Pottery (1968), pp. 366-7. As 
for Homer’s dirty-footed priests who slept on the ground, in the 1940s there 
were only one bed and two chairs between three villages in this area, and there 
was certainly no soap. It is a wildly mountainous and isolated region. This is 
herdsmen’s country; thcir material culture would leave little or no archaeo- 
logical trace. The sanctuary was destroyed in 167 B.C., and in Augustus’s time 
we have Strabo’s evidence (7, 7, 9) that the oracle was extinct, but some traces 
of Roman occupation have been found (Praktika, 1932, p. 47) and we know 
from Pausanias that Zeus’s sacred oak was still alive in the reign of Hadrian. 
However, Pausanias did not travel much in Aitolia; cf. n. 103 below. 
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but it was to love and not to fury he submitted, and he made 
away with himself in her place. It was the greatest example in 
history of sincerity in the passion of love. When Kalliroe saw 
Koresos lying dead, the girl’s feelings were transformed and, 
in pity for Koresos and shame for the way she treated him, 
she cut her throat at the spring not far from the harbour 
of KALYDON: which for ever afterwards has been called 
KALLIROE after her.!°3 

[2] Near the rHEATRE at Patrai is an enclosure sacred to a 
woman of this district.!°¢ There are statues of Dionysos there, 
of the same number and names as the towns of the ancient 
period: they are called Mesatean, Anthean, and Aroean. At the 
festival of Dionysos they bring these statues to the sanctuary 
of the Overlord, which is in the coastal part of the city, on the 
right of the road from the market-square. On the way further 
down from the sanctuary of the Overlord is another sanctuary 
with a stone called Salvation, which they say was originally 
consecrated by Eurypylos after his escape from insanity. [3] By 
the harbour isa SHRINE OF POSEIDON with an upright stone 
statue. Apart from the names invented by poets to decorate 
their verses and the special local names used in each district, 
these are the universal titles of Poseidon: Poseidon of the Sea, 
of Safety, and of Horses. You may think the god acquired his 
horse title for various reasons: my own conjecture is that he 
invented horsemanship and acquired his title from that. 
Homer makes Menelaos call for an oath by Poseidon over a 
horse-race: 


Put your hand on the horses, swear the oath 
By the earth-keeper and by the earth-shaker 
You did not wilfully block back my team.1°8 


103. We are in Kalydon; Kalliroe must be the springs at KRYONERI, but 
the harbour Pausanias mentions on the east of the Phidaris delta no longer 
existed in his time. It had silted into a lagoon full of fish. (cf. W. J. Woodhouse, 
Aetolia, 1897, pp. 102-6.) 

104. The theatre, not the Odeion? cf. n. 101 above. 

105. Iliad, 23, $84. In classical times Poseidon is the god of ‘horses and horses 
of the sea, white horses’; he is hailed in the wonderful opening hymn of 
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And Pamphos, who composed the most ancient Athenian 
hymns, speaks of Poseidon as i 
... Giver 
Of horses and of ships with sails open. 


So he got his title from horsemanship, not for any other 
reason. 

[4] Not very far from Poseidon’s shrine at Patrai there are 
SANCTUARIES OF APHRODITE. One of the statues was 
dragged up in a fishing net in the generation before mine. 
There are also bronze statues, one of Ares and the other of 
Apollo, very close to the harbour. The Aphrodite, who has a 
sacred grove near the harbour, has a stone face and hands and 
feet, but the rest of her is made of wood. They also have a 
sacred grove beside the sea with very good rides, which is a 
delightful place for idling in the summer. In this wood there 
are some shrines: one to Apollo and one to Aphrodite, with 
the statues made of stone. DEMETER’S SANCTUARY gives 
on to the wood; she and her daughter are standing up, but the 
statue of Earth is sitting down. [5] There is a SPRING in front 
of Demeter’s sanctuary with a dry stone wall on the temple 
side and a way down to the spring on the outer side. 
There is an infallible oracle here, not for all purposes but 
for the sick.1°7 They tie a mirror onto some thin kind of 


Aristophanes’ Riders as the god of horses and of ships; but originally his horses 
were chthonic, like Demeter’s horse-head in Arkadia and like the horses of the 
king of hell. This particular Poseidon figures on the coinage of Patrai, some- 
times in his temple above the harbour, sometimes alone. 

106. For Pamphos, cf. Bk I, n. 233. 

107. This is probably the spRING at the church of St Andrew beside the 
cathedral of Patrai. The head of St Andrew was once venerated in a small 
underground chamber beside this well. In 1460 Thomas Palaiologos took it 
with him when he fled to Italy and sold it to Pius II for an annuity. The cere- 
mony of handing it over is carved on Pius II's tomb at Sant’ Andrea della 
Valle. This head came home to Patras from Rome in 1963 with a flourish of 
goodwill; but the reliquary was later broken to picces by a religious fanatic. 
It must be said that the burying of detached heads in or beside water-springs 
has a primitive significance reflected widely in popular mythology (eg. 
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cord, and balance it so as not to dip it into the spring, but 
let the surface of the mirror just touch lightly on the water. 
Then they pray to the goddess and burn incense and look ` 
into the mirror, and it shows them the sick man either 
alive or dead. The water is as truthful as that; [6] and very 
close to Kyaneai in Lykia is an oracle of Thyrxean Apollo, 
where if you look down into the spring the water shows 
you everything you want to see.!°8 In the grove at Patrai 
there are also two sanctuaries of Sarapis, in one of which is the 
memorial of Aigyptos son of Belos. The Patreans say he fled 
to Aroé because of the tragic fate of his children and in horror 
at the very name of Argos and complete terror of Danaos. 
The Patreans also have aSANCTUARY OF ASKLEPIOS, which 
is beyond the akropolis, near the gate towards Mesatis. 

[7] There are twice as many women at Patrai as there are 
men: and if ever women belonged to Aphrodite, they do. 
They mostly make their living with the flax that grows in 
Elis, which they weave into the nets that ornament women’s 
hair, and into all sorts of clothing. 

[1] The Achaian city of pHaRatr belongs to Patrai by the 
grant of Augustus, but the road to Pharai from Patrai is about 
nineteen miles, and inland from the sea about nine.1°° The 
river Pieros runs close to Pharai, the same river I believe as 


egalo Mati spring, Amphiaraos’s spring, the springs that gushed up at the 
bounces of St Paul’s head; Pegasos the spring-maker is born from the be- 
he- ling of the Gorgon). In general cf. Jones, Holy Wells of Wales (University 
of ‘Vales Press, 1954). In the 1890s the Patrai spring was still miraculous. 
Theis are two unpublished drawings by Sir W. Gell in the British Museum of 
the ruins on this site, which were considerable in his time but are now irre- 
coverable, though a small excavation did take place about ten years ago. 

108. Kvaneai occurs in a list of Lykian towns given by Pliny (5, 101) and is 
kno. u from one or two inscriptions, but it has never been identified and no 
onc Lut Pausanias tal:.s about its oracle or its Apollo. There was also an Apollo 
at Lyhian Patara. but | do not understand the title Thyrxean. 

109. The modern nue of PHARAI ten miles south-south-west of Patrai 
records a conjecture identification but a very uncertain one, cf. Bk VII, 
n. 75. 
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runs beside the ruins of Olenos, though the coastal people call 
it Peiros. Beside the river is_a sacred wood of plane trees, 
mostly hollow from old age and so huge that parties are given 
inside the trunks and as many as feel like it sleep there after- 
wards. [2] The market-place of Pharai is an old-fashioned, big 
enclosure, with a stone statue of Hermes in the middle that 
has a beard: it stands on the mere earth, block-shaped, of no 
great size. It has an inscription too, saying it was dedicated by 
Simylos of Messene. They call it Market Hermes and it has a 
traditional oracle. In front of the statue is a stone hearthstone, 
with bronze lamps stuck onto it with lead. You come in the 
evening to consult the god, burn incense on the hearthstone, 
and fill up the lamps with oil; then you light them all and put 
a local coin (which they call a bronze bit) on the altar to the 
right of the god; and then you whisper in the god’s ear what- 
ever your question is. Then you stop up your ears and go out 
of the market-place, and when you get out take your hands 
away from your ears and whatever phrase you hear next is 
the oracle. The Egyptians have a sanctuary with an oracle of 
the same sort in the name of Apis.!° At Pharai there is also 
water sacred to Hermes: the spring is called HERMES’ STREAM, 
and they take no fish from it as they believe the fish are 
dedicated to the god. [3] Very near the statue stand some stone 
blocks: there are just thirty of them, and the people of Pharai 
worship them, calling each one by the name of a god. There 
was an early period when the whole of Greece paid divine 
honours to natural stones instead of statues. About two miles 
from the city of Pharai is a wood sacred to the Dioskouroi, 
where bay trees were growing in profusion, though it had no 
temple or statues; the local people say the statues were taken 
away to Rome, but in the wood at Pharai is an altar of natural 
stones. The people were not sure if their founder was Phares 
son of Danaos’s daughter Phylodemeia, or someone else of the 
same name. 

[4] TRITBIA is another Achaian city, built inland and 


110. This was a famous oracle, familiar to Greeks from Herodotos onwards 
(Herodotos, 2, 153, etc.). 
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belonging to Patrai by imperial grant." From Pharai to 
Triteia is fifteen miles. Before you go into the city there is a 
white stone tomb worth looking at particularly for the paint- 
ings on it, which are by Nikias:1!? there is an ivory throne 
with a good-looking young woman on it and a serving girl 
standing beside her holding up a sunshade, and a beardless 
young man is standing dressed in a tunic with a crimson robe 
flung over it, with a servant beside him holding some javelins 
and leading hunting dogs. We were unable to discover 
their names, but anyone can guess they were a man and wife 
buried together. [5] Some people say Kalbidas from Opician 
CUMAE founded Triteia,"3 others that Ares slept with Triton’s 
daughter Triteia, who was Athene’s virgin priestess, and the 
son she bore him (Melanippos) founded the city when he grew 
up and named it after his mother. [6] The Great gods have a 
sanctuary at Triteia with their statues made of clay. The 
people hold an annual festival for them which is just the same 
as Greek celebrations for Dionysos. Athene has her temple too; 
the modern statue is in stone, but according to what the 


111. There was an important classical settlement high in the mountains near 
the sources of the Selinous, due north of Blasia (the old Hagios Blasios) and 
south-east of Patras. It is very likely that this was TRITEIA. There is another 
site still more inaccessible on a line further north, once called Hagios Andreas 
and south of Gouzoumitsa; this was possibly the LEONTION mentioned by 
Polybios (2, 41 and 5, 94). Since 1926 it has apparently been renamed accordingly, 
since it is now called LEONTI. 

112. Late fourth-century painter; cf. Bk I, 29 (15), Bk III, 19 (4). 

113. CUMAE is near Naples. It was believed to be the earliest Greek settle- 
ment in Italy,‘and was founded in the mid eighth century, apparently from 
Chalkis. There is no evidence ofits having been a Mycenean centre (like the one 
at Tarentum), but it lies close to Pithekoussai (Ischia) where Mycenean traders 
evidently called. (cf. Lord W. Taylor, Mycenean Pottery in Italy, 1958, pp. 7-8.) 
Work now in progress might in the end show a direct link at an early period. 
However this may be, the relations between Greece and these early western 
settlements had begun before 750; the memory survived only in mythology, 
and only in this context can Pausanias’s statement be understood. (For these 
problems cf. J. Boardman, The Greeks Overseas, 1964, pp. 179-83.) The 
geographer Dikaiarchos evidently believed Triteia to be relatively modern 
(Cicero, Ep. ad Att., 6, 2, 3) but there is no question of its being a Roman 
colony. Pausanias’s assertion is very strange and remains unexplained. 
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people of Triteia say the ancient one was taken ‘away to 
Rome. Their rite is to sacrifice here to Ares and Triteia as well. 

These are definitely inland cities well away from the sea," 
[7] but as you sail to Aigion from Patrai the first promontory 
is called RION, and is six miles from Patrai: the harbour of 
PANORMOS is two miles farther: FORT ATHENE is as far 
again from Panormos: from Fort Athene to the harbour of 
ERINEOS is eleven miles’ sailing: and from Erineos to AIGION 
is seven and a half miles: but the road on land is five miles 
shorter than this.145 

Not far from Patrai you come to the river of Placation and 
the SANCTUARY OF TRIKLARIAN ARTEMIS, which has no 
statue left. [8] This is to the right but when you go straight 
forward you come to another river called the Torrent;!6 
when the flocks drink here in the spring season it usually 
makes them have mostly male offspring, so, except for the 
cows, herdsmen will move them to other parts of the country- 
side; the cows are left here by the river since bulls are more 
use than cows for working as well as for sacrifices, though 
with other beasts the females are more valuable. 

[1] Beyond the Torrent are the not very gbvious ruins of 23 
the city of ARGYRA:"7 the Argyra spring is on the right of the 
high road and the river Selemnos flows down to the sea here. 
[2] The local people have a legend about it, that Selemnos was 
a beautiful shepherd lad working here, and Argyra was one 
of the nymphs in the sea: she fell in love with Selemnos, and 
they say she used to come up out of the sea to visit him and to 
sleep with him. But it was not long before Selemnos no longer 


114. Pausanias is arguing against the view that there were no ancient cities 
in this area except on the coast. (cf. Cicero, Ep. ad Att., 6, 2, 3.) 

115. PANORMOS is a simple bay inside the gulf of Corinth; Fort Athene has 
not been securely identified (probably psATHOPYRGOS); Erineos is probably 
LAMPIRI; and Aigion is the modern AIGION which until recently was called 
Vostitsa. Aigion is still a port, at least for the big ferry to Itea. It has been 
continuously inhabited because of its water-springs. 

116. It is not possible to be certain about this river, not only because alterna- 
tives exist but because the rivers easily change their relative importance. 

117. The ruins are lost and the name of the rivers uncertain. 
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looked so beautiful and the nymph would not visit him 
any more, so Selemnos lost his Argyra and died of love, and 
Aphrodite turned him into a river. I am telling the story told 
at Patrai. Even as water he still loved Argyra, just as Alpheios 
in the legend still loves Arethousa: so Aphrodite gave Selem- 
nos another favour, and now the river has forgotten Argyra. 
I did hear another legend about him, that the water of Selem- 
nos is equally good for a man or a woman, to cure the wounds 
of love, and if you wash in the river you forget your passion. 
If there is any truth in this legend, the water of Selemnos is 
worth more to mankind than a good deal of money. 

[3] Further from Argyra is a river Bolinaios, and the city of 
BOLINA once stood beside it.1!8 They say Apollo fell in love 
with a young virgin called Boline and she ran away and threw 
herself into the sea here, and the favour of Apollo made her 
immortal. [4] Next comes a headland sticking out to sea; 
there is a legend about it that it was here Kronos threw the 
reaping-hook into the sea after mutilating his father Ouranos, 
so they call this headland the Hook. [s] A little above the 
highway are the ruins of RyPEs,!9 and AIGION is about four 
miles away from here. 

The river Phoinix and another river called Meiganites flow 
through the territory of Aigion into the sea. A colonnade has 
been erected near the city for Strato the athlete, who won the 
wrestling and the all-in fighting at Olympia on the same day. 
It was built for him to wrestle in. Aigion has an ancient 
SANCTUARY OFEILEITHUIA. The Eileithuia is swathed from 


118. The river seems to be just west of Cape DREPANON (the Hook), which 
apparently never lost its ancient name. 

119. There were once ruins we can still decently identify with RYPES on 
the right bank of the Tholopotamos, half-way between Aigion and Lampiri. 
(The village now called Erineos has nothing to do with the ancient site.) I do 
not know who has visited them in this century, though they may of course 
still exist. Nor have I seen Professor von Duhn’s lost city, somewhere on top of 
a high flat mountain ‘a full hour to the south-west’ from Aigion. With the 
recovery of prosperity in this area, topographical study has been more difficult; 
there is fundamental work to be done for which the last possible moment is 
almost past. 
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top to toe in fine cloth; she is wooden except for her face and 
hands and feet, which are Peptelic stone; she is stretching out 
one hand and holding up a torch in the other. You might 
suppose Eileithuia has torches because the birth-pains of 
women are like fire, but the torches would make sense on 
the grounds that Eileithuia brings children into the light. 
The statue is by Damophon of Messene.!2° 
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16. Eileithuia 


Not far from Eileithuia’s sanctuary is a sacred precinct ot 
Asklepios with STATUES OF ASKLEPIOS AND HEALTH.’ An 
iambic verse on the plinth says Damophon of Messene was the 
artist. [6] At this sanctuary of Asklepios I argued with a man 
from Sidon, who claimed that the Phoinicians knew more 
about religion than the Greeks, not only in general but be- 
cause they believe Apollo was Asklepios’s father and that he 
had no ordinary human mother: because Asklepios is the air 


120. It could be that this Eileithuia figures on coins of Aigion. There is a 
certain pastiche quality about Damophon. He worked in the early second 
century B.C.; some attractive work of his was recovered in 1889 at Lykosoura 
in Arkadia. He repaired Pheidias’s Zeus at Olympia. 

121. Damophon’s very grand Asklepios and Health figure on the coinage of 
Aigion. 
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which is good and healthy for human beings and all living 
creatures, and Apollo is the sun who is most properly called 
Asklepios’s father, since the sun is what gives the seasons 
their harmonious course and the air its healthiness. I told him 
I accepted all he said, but it was no more Phoinician than it 
was Greck, since at Titane in Sikyonia one and the same 
statue is called Health and . . . obviously the sun’s course over 
the earth creates health for mankind.!22 


17. Health and Asklepios 


[7] Aigion has a shrine to Athene and a sacred grove of 
Hera. There are two white stone statues of Athene, but no 
one is allowed to see Hera’s statue except women serving 
as pricstesses. They have a sanctuary of Dionysos by the 
THEATRE! with a statue of him young enough to have no 
beard, and there is an enclosure of Zeus the Saviour in the 
market-square, with two statues on the left as you go in, both 
bronze, though the one with no beard seemed to me to be 
more ancient. In a building dead ahead of you as you arrive 


122. This conversation was not incredibly avant-garde for any professional 


man in the age of Hadrian, and in philosophic circles it would have been very 
ordinary. 


123. The theatre at Aigion has not been found. 
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there are bronzes of Poseidon and Herakles and a Zeus and 
Athene: they call these the gods from Argos: the Argives say 
it is because they were made in Argos, but at Aigion they tell 
you the statues were a trust the Argives left here to be looked 
after. They say they were also told to sacrifice to the statues 
every day, but they thought up the trick of sacrificing the 
greatest quantities of victims and then feasting on them 
publicly so that they were not put to special expense: in the 
end the Argives asked for their statues back, so Aigion asked 
for all the sacrificial expenses. Argos was unable to pay and 
left them the statues. 

By the market-square at Aigion isa TEMPLE OF APOLLO 
AND ARTEMIS together; and a sanctuary of Artemis in the 
form of an archer and the grave of Talthybios the herald are 
in the square. Talthybios has another memorial tumulus at 
Sparta,!% and both cities sacrifice victims to him. [1] APHRO- 
DITE’S SANCTUARY at Aigion is beside the sea, and beyond 
it come Poseidon’s, Demeter’s Maiden daughter’s, and a 
fourth to ZEUS OF ASSEMBLY, with statues of Zeus and 
Aphrodite and Athene. [2] Zeus acquired this title because 
Agamemnon assembled in this place the most important men 
in Greece, to take common counsel how to attack Priam and 
his empire.!#5 One of the principal achievements of Agamem- 
non is that with only his original followers and no later rein- 
forcements he stormed Troy and all its neighbouring cities. 


124. Cf. Bk ITI, 12 (7). 

125. Perhaps the assembly place at Aigion was an ancient place of assembly 
ofthe kind that Schliemann tried to identify in the grave circle at Mycenae, and 
Tritsch identifies at Lato in Crete; it would be a pleasant though an idle fancy 
to think that the café tables under the wonderful plane trees at Aigion were 
in some sense prehistoric; but exactly because ancient Aigion is underneath 
modern Aigion, very little of it has been found. (On Tritsch and Schliemann, 
cf. McDonald, Political Meeting-places of the Greeks, 1943, pp. 31-6.) We know 
that Zeus of Assembly (homagyrios) is a translation either by Pausanias or by 
his copyist of the ancient and more cbscure title hamarios. The delegates of the 
Achaian League met in the hamarion of Aigion. No one but Pausanias reports 
the claim or local legend of Aigion that Agamemnon’s fleet had gathered 
there; it is obviously connected in some way with the hamarion and with its 
use by the Achaian League. 
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After Zeus of Assembly comes PANACHAIAN DEMETER. 
The beach where Aigion has all these sanctuaries gives a 
generous supply of water; it is delightful to see and to drink 
from the spring.!26 They also have a sanctuary of Salvation: 
no one but the priests is allowed to see the statue, but there 
are rites that they perform. They take the sweet-cakes of the 
district from the goddess and throw them out into the sea, 
claiming to be sending them to Arethousa at Syracuse.!?7 


ASS SA AG Ay, 


18. Zeus with Thunderbolt and Eagle 


The Aigians have other statues as well, made of bronze: 
Zeus in his boyhood and even Herakles not old enough to 
wear a beard, by Ageladas of Argos.!28 They have priests 


126. This magnificent water-spring is still running; the water is still very 
good but has a slightly chalky taste, which people attribute to damage done by 
earthquakes. 

127. Presumably imitating the legend and the rite of Olympia (Bk V, 7 (2)). 
When sacrificial offal was flung into the Alpheios at Olympia, Arethousa at 
Syracuse was disturbed. This kind of practice and belief occur in a number of 
places in Greece: their basis is that things underground or under the sea are 
connected, and have the same gods. 

128. A beardless Zeus, completely naked, with a thunderbolt and an eagle. 
He appears on coins with the title Pais Aigieon, the ‘Child of Aigieon’. Almost 
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elected by the year, and each of these statues lives in the 
priest’s house; in an earlier period the boy with the most 
beauty was picked out to be priest of Zeus, but when the hair 
began to grow on his face the privilege of beauty passed to 
another boy. That was the ritual. [3] In modern times the 
Achaian assembly still meets at Aigion, as the League of 
Neighbours does at Thermopylai and Delphi. 

Further on is the river Selinous, arid five miles from Aigion 
is a place on the coast called HELIKE.!”9 [4] This is where the 
city of Helike stood and the most holy Ionian sanctuary of 
Helikonian Poseidon was here. Their worship of Helikonian 
Poseidon still survives even after their expulsion to Athens by 
the Achaians and the migration from Athens to the coast of 
Asia: Miletos has an altar of Helikonian Poseidon in front of 
the city on the way to the spring of Biblis, and Teos has a 
consecrated enclosure and an altar to this god which are worth 
a visit; even Homer has written about Helike and Helikonian 
Poseidon.13° [5] But at a later time, when the Achaians of this 
place pulled ritual suppliants out of the sanctuary and mur- 
dered them, the vengeance of Poseidon was unhesitating.!3! 


the same type, only bearded, figures on the coinage of Messene, where 
Ageladas also made a Zeus. He was one of the greatest of late archaic sculptors, 
and the teacher of Pheidias, Myron, and Polykleitos, but nothing by him has 
survived. 

129. In the right light, fishermen often see ruins under the sea not far from 
Aigion, and an underwater survey has been made of some ruins on the sea-bed 
near Sikyon, but ruins of this kind in Greek waters have almost always turned 
out to be Roman. (Even at Hagios Andreas near Katakolo, where classical 
vases have been recorded, the substantial ruins one can dive down to are 
Roman, and the burials on the offshore island of Tigane are Roman.) It was in 
the Roman period that people built the villas which have collapsed into the sea. 


Drowned Greek cities will be harder to recover, but this seems a possible 
case. 


130. Iliad, 2, $75; 8, 203; 20, 404. 

131. During a winter night in 373. Some Ionian envoys from Asia Minor 
seem to have come with a claim to the great bronze Poseidon of Helike. For a 
long time afterwards the statue stood under water like a submerged wreck; it 
was a well-known hazard to shipping. In the time of Augustus, sacrifices were 
still made at the site of the drowned sanctuary (cf. Strabo, 8, 7, 2). Pliny writes. 
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There was an earthquake in the country that effected the 
demolition of every constructed thing, until the very founda- 
tions of the city were lost beyond the inquisition of future 
ages. [6] The god gave the same warnings he generally does 
give of the most enormous and the furthest-reaching earth- 
quakes: for a long time before an earthquake there are con- 
tinuous rain-storms or droughts; the weather becomes 
unseasonably sultry in winter, and in summer the orb of the 
sun hazes over in an unusual reddish glare or an almost dusky 
tinge; the water mostly dries up in the springs; and sometimes 
violent storms of wind rush across the countryside uprooting 
trees, or electric storms break out in mid-heaven with a lot of 
lightning; there are new configurations in the stars that 
terrify the observers, and even a powerful rumbling from the 
air-currents underground; the god gives these signs and many 
others before every forceful earthquake. There is more than 
one kind of tremor, and the original scholars of this subject 
and their pupils have been able to distinguish different kinds 
of earthquakes in the following way. The gentlest kind, if it is 
permissible to conceive anything good about so terrible an 
evil, is when, after the first tremor and toppling over of 
buildings, a reverse tremor throws back what has already 
toppled. In this kind of shock you can see columns settling 
upright when they were all but completely down, and walls 
that had gaped apart coming back into place, beams that the 
tremor had slid out of position come back to true, and artifi- 
cial channels and every kind of conduit having their cracks 
jammed tighter than a craftsman could close them by any 
mechanical means. The second kind of shock demolishes 


and so does Ovid in a fascinating and rather Plinyan list of natural wonders 
(Met., 15, 293-5), about Helike: 


Tf you look for Buris and Helike 
you must look underwater. Fishermen 
know the drowned ramparts and the tilted towns. 


By Buris does he mean Boura (cf. Bk VII, n. 141) or perhaps Aigai (cf. 
Bk VII, n. 146)? 
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everything shakeable, and whatever it attacks at all it slams 
down at once like a battering ram. But the deadliest kind they 
say is like a man’s breath coming faster and with great force 
after a period of fever, and it shows in other parts of his body, 
for instance at the hands just under the wrist: they say that, in 
the same way, the earthquake penetrates below buildings and 
upheaves the foundations just like molehills being thrown up 
from underground. This is the only kind of tremor that leaves 
no trace of inhabitation in the ground. They say now that an 
earthquake of this kind uprooted Helike from the foundations 
and the same winter brought a further punishment: the sea 
flooded in far over the land and overwhelmed the entire 
circuit of Helike, and the swell of the sea so covered the sacred 
grove of Poseidon that nothing could be seen but the tops of 
the trees. There was a sudden shock from the god, and with 
the earthquake the sea ran back, dragging down Helike in its 
backwash with every living man.'32[7] The same happened ina 
different form at Mount Sipylos when a city disappeared into 
a chasm, and water gushed out from the crack in the mountain 
changing the chasm into Lake Saloe: you could see the ruins 
of the city in the lake, until the torrent covered up even the 
ruins.'33 And you can sec the ruins of Helike, though not so 
well now, and mutilated by the sea-water. 

[1] The implacable vengeance of the god of Supplication is 
proved in the story of Helike and in many other examples: the 


132. Ovid (Metamorphoses, 15, 296f.) describes an earthquake near Troizen 
(we know from Strabo it was in fact at Methone) in much the same terms as 
Pausanias and immediately after mentioning Buris and Helike. Is there a 
common source, and has Pausanias substituted Sipylos because in his time 
there was no trace of the Methone earthquake left? Or was this earthquake the 
disturbance under Antigonos which he says caused hot springs (Bk II, 34, 
1-2)? 

aa Pausanias apparently lived near Mount Sipylos (Manisa-dag) in Asia 
Minor, just north of Izmir, probably at Magnesia (Manisa) to the north of the 
mountain. The city that was swallowed up seems to have been a popular 
myth. Frazer (vol. 3, pp. 52-5) gives an enthralling description of this mountain 
and its antiquities, which were also well known to Sir W. M. Ramsay (J.H.S., 


1882, pp. 33-08). 
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god of Dodona has issued a warning that Supplication must be 
respected. Zeus of Dodona sent these verses to Athens in the 


age of Apheidas: 


Think of the hill of Ares: 

Think of the smoking altars of the Furies: 

Here Spartans, the captives of the spear, 

Shall make supplication: do not cut them down: 
Supplication is pure and consecrated.34 


Athens remembered this when the Peloponnesians came to 
Athens, when Kodros son of Melanthos was king of the 
Athenians. The rest of the Peloponnesian army left Attica 
when they heard Kodros was dead and how he died, as they 
no longer based any hope of victory on the oracle from 
Delphi,!35 but some Spartans slipped inside the walls during 
the night. When day brokeand they realized that some of their 
own men had run away and that the whole of Athens was 
roused against them, they fled to the hill of Ares and the altars 
of the Dreadful goddesses. That time the Athenians let the 
suppliants go, but later the magistrates themselves murdered 
some of the men who seized the akropolis under Kylon, who 
were suppliants of Athene, and the murderers and all their 
descendants were under the curse of the goddess.!36 And when 
the Spartans in turn murdered some men who fled into 
Poseidon’s sanctuary at Tainaron, not long afterwards there 
was a powerful, continuous earthquake at Sparta, so that not 
a house was left standing.137 [2] The destruction of Helike 
occurred when Asteios was magistrate of Athens, three years 
after the hundred-and-first Olympics, when Damon of 


134. No one else seems to quote this: Apheidas is a legendary king. 

135. They would take Athens unless they killed Kodros: but Kodros heard 
about the oracle and managed to get himself killed. (Lykourg., Contra Leokr., 
84.) 

136. This example unlike the last is certainly historical. It happened in the 
early fifth century. The ‘curse of the goddess’ involved a kind of public and 
civil excommunication. 

137. Cf. Bk IV, 24 (4). This earthquake destroyed nearly every house in 
Sparta. 
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Thourioi won for the first time. Since there are no more 
Helikeans, the country belongs to Aigion. 

[3] After Helike turn right away from the sea and you come 
to the city of KERYNEIA.138 It stands on the mountain above 
the highroad, and its name comes from a local ruler or else 
the river Kerynetes which comes down from Mount Keryneia 
in Arkadia and runs past this region of Achaia. The Myceneans 
were driven by disaster from the Argolid to settle with the 
people here.139 The walls of MY CENAE were too strong to be 
taken by the Argives, being built just like the walls of Tiryns 
by the Kyklopes, but they were forced to abandon their city 
as a result of running out of food. Some of them went to 
Kleonai, more than half of the people took refuge with 
Alexander in Macedonia (the Alexander to whom Mardonios 
gave the message for Athens) and the rest of the people arrived 
at Keryneia, which became stronger through this increase of 
population and more famous in future ages because of the 
Myceneans settling there. [4] There is a sanctuary of the Furies 
at Keryneia they say was founded by Orestes.'4° They say 
anyone under a blood-defilement or any other impurity or any 
wickedness who goes in to consult there immediately goes out 
of his mind with terror, so not everyone is allowed in, and 
no one can just walk in. The statues made of wood ... not 
very big, and at the entrance to the sanctuary there are port- 
raits of women in stone which are fine works of art. The 


138. The akropolis is about three miles inland above RIZOMYLO; a village 
has been named after this very probable identification. 

139. In the fifth century. The fortifications of MyCENAE as they now stand 
are by no means simple. The bastion near the Lion gate was built in the Hellenis- 
tic reoccupation of the abandoned fortress, and there are walls which even a 
specialist might take for primitive work which have in fact turned out to be 
Hellenistic and (apparently) archaic. The restorers of the outer walls have 
complicated matters even further by restoring early work with genuine blocks 
but in an essentially Hellenistic style. In certain monuments in the Argolid 
there is what looks like an evident imitation of Mycenean building, but these 
monuments are unfortunately difficult to date and I am not certain that they 
are a coherent group (cf. Bk II, n. 145). 

140. This information has crept into the ancient learned commentaries on 
Sophokles (Oed. Col., 42). 
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local people said these women had been priestesses of the 
Furies. 

[s] When you come back from Keryneia to the highway 
and travel not far along it, you can turn off once again to get 
to BOURA, which lies on a mountain to the right of the 
coast." They say it was named after a Boura who was the 
daughter of Ion and Helike. When the god obliterated Helike 
from the world, there was a violent earthquake at Boura as 
well, so that not even the ancient statues survived in their 
sanctuaries, and men who happened to be away at the time, 
in the army or for some other reason, were the only people 
of Boura left alive, and it was they who refounded it. They 
have a SHRINE OF DEMETER, one of Aphrodite and Diony- 
sos, and one of Eileithuia. The statues are in Pentelic stone by 
Eukleides of Athens,!42 and Demeter has clothes.!43 There is 
also a sanctuary of Isis. [6] On the way down from Boura 
towards the sea is the Boura river, with a small HERAKLES IN 
A GROTTO called the Boura Herakles, who gives oracles with 
a board and dice. To consult the god you pray in front of 
the statue, and then take dice (Herakles has an enormous 


141. The site of BOURA lies in difficult and impressive country on a saddle 
of the craggy and disturbed mountain west of the river BOURAIKOS, north of 
KALABRYTA; it has been devastated by earthquakes. The early Baedekers 
describe a theatre cut into the lower slopes of the mountain on the south-west 
side among some enormous cliffs, but I know of no one who has ever found it. 
It may seem to some future generation that topographers until now have put 
up a particularly bad show in the northern Peloponnese, but the difficulty of 
the country is not negligible and the earthquakes have been more destructive 
than elsewhere. Achaia is an area in which classical settlements were com- 
paratively few and late, and some of them were already abandoned before the . 
age of Hadrian. Pausanias pads this book with irrelevant material only because 
there was little to see in Achaia in his day. 

142. The only thing we know about Eukleides’ career comes from Plato’s 
will (Diog. Laert., 3, 42): ‘Eukleides the stonecutter owes me three mnai’. 
But cf. also Bk VII, 26 (3). 

143. She was probably dressed in special clothes like a Spanish saint. 

144. HERAKLES’ GROTTO was already known to Sir William Gell in 1817 
and was several times visited and described in the nineteenth century, but 
earthquakes had already obliterated it by 1898. The only other evidence left 
is on the coinage of Boura. 
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number of dice) and throw four on the table. For every throw 
of dice there is an interpretation written on the board.!45 
The straight road from Helike to the Herakles is four miles. 
[7] Beyond the Herakles a never-failing river that comes 
down from the Arkadian mountains flows into the sea. The 
river and the place where its springs are in the mountains are 
both called KRaTHIS. A river at Kroton in Italy was named 
after the Krathis here. Beside the Achaian Krathis there once 
stood the Achaian city of arcat: they say as time went on it 
was abandoned because of its weakness; but Homer has 
mentioned Aigai in a speech of Hera’s: 


With gifts at Aigai end at Helike.46 


Obviously Poseidon is equally privileged at Aigai and at 
Helike. On the right of the road not much beyond the 
Krathis stands a tombstone where you can see on the memor- 
ial a man standing by his horse in a faded painting. [8] From 
this grave the road to caros is four miles.!47 Gaios is a 
sanctuary of Broad-breasted Earth, and has one of the most 
ancient of wooden idols. The woman who holds the office of 
priestess is always chaste from then on, and even beforehand 
she must not have had experience of more than one man. They 
are tested by drinking bull’s blood, and if any of them is not 
telling the truth, as a result she must pay the penalty. If the 
office is disputed between several women, they choose by lots. 

[1] From the Herakles on the Boura road it is nine miles to 
the port of AIGEIRA,"8 which has the same name as the city. 


145. Some inscriptions of exactly this kind turned up in Pamphylia in the 
1870s written in excessively bad Greek verse (Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca, 
1038). 

146. The Krathis survived as the Akrata (now renamed Krathis). The village 
of AKRATA was named after the river and not vice versa. AIGAT is utterly lost. 
The mention of it in Homer is in the Iliad (Pausanias scidom quotes the 
Odyssey), 8, 203. 

147. There was also a Gaion at Olympia (Bk V, 14 (10)), but this one at least 
has never been discovered. It was probably a cave and may well have disappeared. 

148. The remains of A1GEIRA are dotted around the isolated northern spur 
ot the mountains that practically touches the sea a few miles west of DERBENI 
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There is nothing on the coast at Aigeira worth mentioning; 
the road from the port to the upper city is a mile and a half. 
[2] Homer in his epic calls it Hyperesia but the modern name 
dates from the Ionians, and this is its origin.'49 A hostile army 
from Sikyon was about to invade the country, so, as the 
people knew they were no match for Sikyon, they collected 
all the nanny-goats there were in the countryside, herded them 
together, and tied torches onto their horns, then late at night 
they set fire to the torches. The Sikyonians thought help had 
come to Hyperesia and these were the fires of their allies, so 
they went home again; and the Hyperesians renamed their 
city after the nanny-goats, and built a sanctuary of Country 
Artemis where the most beautiful bell-wether of all lay down 
to rest, in the belief that this trick they played on Sikyon had 
come to them from Artemis’s inspiration. But the new name 
Aigeira cannot have driven out the old name at once, since 
even in my time some people were still calling Oreos in 
Euboia by its ancient name of Hestiaia.15° [3] Aigeira offers to 
my records a SANCTUARY OF ZEUS with a seated statue of 
Pentelic stone by Eukleides of Athens.!5! In this sanctuary is 
also a statue of Athene, with hands, face, and feet in ivory and 
the rest wooden, picked out with crimson and gold. Artemis’s 
shrine and statue are of the workmanship of our own times; 
she has a virgin priestess who serves until the time for her 
marriage. There is an ancient statue there as well, which the 


and just above MAVRA LITHARIA, where Colonel Leake observed the last 
traces of the ancient harbour. The most obvious ruins on this hill are I think 
Turkish, but there also seems to be Roman or Byzantine work, and Frazer 
discovered two inscriptions at this site, the statue base of someone called Zeno 
and a Greek elegiac couplet of Roman imperial date, not a very good one. 

149. Iliad, 2, 573. 

150. Better known as Histiaia, which Homer says was rich in vines (II., 2, 
$37). Histiaia was taken by Athens in 446 and newly named Oreos, but after 
the war it was renamed Histiaia. There are now an Istiaia and an Orei side by 
side on the north coast of Euboia; Orci is the ancient site. A large Hellenistic 
marble bull was recovered from the sea there in August 1965 and now stands in 
the square. 

151. Just possibly this may be the Zeus on the coinage of Aigeira, but the 
type ıs common. 
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people say is Agamemnon’s daughter Iphigeneia. If they are 
right, the temple was obviously built in the first place for 
Iphigeneia. Apollo has a sanctuary too, an extremely ancient 
one — the temple itself, the sculptures on the pediments, and 
the ancient wooden idol of the god, which is naked and 
enormous. None of the local people could say who the statue 
was by, but anyone who had seen the Herakles at Sikyon 
would guess the Apollo at Aigeira is by the same hand, 


19. Fortune and Love 


Laphaes of Phlious.!52 There are some standing statues of 
Asklepios in a temple, and elsewhere a Sarapis and Isis in 
Pentelic stone like the others. Their principal cult is the 
Heavenly goddess but no one is allowed inside her sanctuary. 
They enter the sanctuary of the Syrian goddess on special 
days, observing ritual purity beforehand in various matters, 
including dict. There is a building at Aigeira, which I know by 
having been there, with a statue in it of Fortune holding 

152. Cf. Bk II, 10 (1). Nothing more is known about Laphaes. A suggestion 
was made in a book by Wilhelm Gurlitt (Uber Pausanias, 1890, p. 80, n. 35) 
that Pausanias spent the morning in Sikyon and the evening in Aigeira and 
easily remembered Laphaes between the two places. In spite of the protests 
of Hitzig and Bliimner and the silence of Frazer, something of the sort seems 
entirely probable, perhaps in the reverse order. 
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Amaltheia’s horn, and a winged Eros beside her, meaning to 
say that human passion succeeds more by luck than by beauty. 
I myself agree entirely with Pindar’s ode, particularly where 
he says Fortune is one of the Fates and rather stronger than 
her sisters.153 In this building at Aigeira there are an old man 
apparently lamenting, three women taking off bracelets, three 
youths, and one in body-armour. T hey say he died fighting 
in an Achaian war, and died the bravest man in Aigeira: his 
brothers who were left brought home the news of his death. 
This is why his sisters are taking off their ornaments for grief, 
and the local people call the father Sympathes, as he looks 
pitiful even in the image. 

[4] The road from Aigeira straight from the sanctuary of 
Zeus climbs up through mountains; it leads to PHELLOE five 
miles away, not a very famous town, not always inhabited, 
even when the country was Ionian.15+ But the ground near 
Phelloe is excellent for vineyards, and the rockier part of the 
countryside is oak forest, full of game, deer, and wild boars, 
and, if there are towns anywhere in Greece with an abundance 
of water, Phelloe is one of them. There are sanctuaries of 
Dionysos and Artemis: Artemis in bronze, taking an arrow 
from her quiver, and the statue of Dionysos decorated in 
bright red. If you go down from Aigeira to the port and 
travel on again along the coast, the saNCTUARY OF COUN- 
TRY ARTEMIS, where they say the nanny-goat lay down, will 
be on the right of your road. 

153. This statue group figures on the coinage of Aigeira. Pindar wrote a 
Hymn to Fortune which Pausanias mentions elsewhere (Bk IV, 30 (6)) and 
Plutarch also mentions twice (Pind., Hym., fr. 19-21). 

154. Colonel Leake believed he had seen some remains which might be ‘on 
the road from Vlogoka to Zakhuli’, and Frazer apparently knew what he 
meant. The river west of Aigeira was in Frazer’s day called the Vlogokitikos. 
By 1926 a village (probably Frazcr’s and Leake’s Zakhuli) had been named 
Phelloe, but this village has now disappeared from maps and to find the right 
area one needs to plan onc’s journey from first principles. PHELLOE lay five 
miles inland in a valley with plenty of water, high up on MOUNT KYLLENE. 
The area just below Seliana seems the right one (and the Phelloe of 1926 was 


here) but I do not know where Colonel Leake’s ruins were or whether they 
were the right ones. 
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[s] Next to the Aigion lies pELrEeN#,!55 the last part of 
Achaia in the direction of Sikyon and Argolis. The Pellenean 
legend is that the city was named after Pallas, who they say 
was one of the Titans, though the Argives think it was named 
after an Argive called Pellen, whose father they say was 
Phorbas son of Triopas. [6] In between Aigeira and Pellene 
was a town subject to Sikyon called DoNovssa,!5 which the 
Sikyonians uprooted but which Homer they say was remem- 
bering in the list of Agamemnon’s men when he wrote the 
verse: 

. . . Hyperesia, steeply sloping Donoessa . . . .157 


But when Peisistratos collected the scattered poetry of Homer 
which had been remembered in different places, then he or one 
of his friends altered the name out of ignorance. [7] ARISTO- 
NAUTAI is the port of Pellene: from the port of Aigeira to 
here is a road of fifteen miles, and from here to Pellene is 
half as much. They say the port was called Aristonautai [Good 


sailors] because the men who sailed on the Argo anchored at 
this harbour.!58 


The city of Pellene is on a hill rising to a sharp summit, 
which is precipitous and therefore uninhabited. The city on 
the lower slopes is not concentrated but divided into two 
districts by the peak sticking up between them. [1] On the 


155. PELLENE has been identified and renamed and is marked on modern 
maps. Its ruins are ona hill-top a few miles inland from KAMARI, ona mountain 
road south-west of XYLOKASTRO. 

156. Von Duhn (Ath. Mitt., 1878, p. 61) suggested it was on the cape then 
called AvGO, nine miles west of xYLOKASTRO; the alternative is MOUNT 
KORYPHE, a mountain taller than Akrocorinth. 

157. Iliad, 2, $73. The theory that the text depended on Peisistratos is at 
least as old as Cicero, but the Homeric papyri of the Ptolemaic period do not 
at all suggest the dominance of a settled, established text before the work of 
the Alexandrian scholars. Pausanias is the only witness to this reading: Iliad 
manuscripts all say Gonoessa, which is likely to be right. For obscure local 
variants, which are not significant for the history of the text, cf. Lehrs, De 
Aristarchi studiis Homericis (1882, pp. 233-8). 

158. ARISTONAUTAI could well have been the excellent beach of xyLo- 
KASTRO. Far more ruins have been found four miles west at the modern 
Kamari, but at Kamari the distances are wrong. 
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road to Pellene is a statue of Hermes called Crafty Hermes, 
always ready to grant human prayers. Hermes is in the shape 
of a block, bearded, with a hat carved on his head. On the 
way to the city itself is a TEMPLE OF ATHENE in local stone 
with a statue in ivory and gold: they say Pheidias made it 
earlier than the statue in the Athenian akropolis and the 
statue at Plataia.'5° The Pelleneans say that Athene has a holy 
place stretching down a long way underground, and that 
this holy place is under the plinth of the statue, and damp air 
comes out of it, which is good for the ivory. Above the temple 
of Athene is a holy grove enclosed inside a wall and consecra- 
ted to Artemis the Saviour: they swear their most powerful 
oath by her. No other human being besides the priests is 
allowed in; these priests are local men chosen chiefly for their 
family glory. The sanctuary opposite the holy grove of 
the Saviour belongs to Dionysos of Lights, for whom they 
celebrate a feast of Lights, when they bring torches to the 
sanctuary at night and set up urns of wine all over the city. 
The Pelleneans have another sanctuary of Apollo of Hos- 
pitality, with a statue made of bronze, and they hold games for 
Apollo called the Theoxenia; there are money prizes and local 
men compete. Near Apollo’s sanctuary is a shrine of Artemis; 
the goddess takes the form of an archer. They have a cistern 
for a water-head constructed in the market-square and they 
wash in the water from heaven, since they have only a few 
springs below the city for drinking; the place where the 
springs are is called Sweet-waters. [2] The ancient training- 
ground is chiefly given over to instructing the young soldiers, 
and the law is that no one can be put on the list of citizens 
before serving as a young soldier.1© A Pellenean stands here 


159. This Athene figures on the coins of Pellene. Pindar knew the Pellene 
games; he usually couples Pellene with Sikyon. The prize was a warm cloak. 
There were special privileges at the Theoxenia for whoever brought the biggest 
leek. 

160. The connection of ephebic service with enrolment on the citizen list 
is widespread in Greece; it is not simply a political arrangement, but arises 
from the connection of tribal membership with the initiation which marks the 
end of adolescence. 
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called Promachos son of Dryon, who won the all-in fighting 
once at the Olympics, three times at the Isthmian games, and 
twice at the Nemean. The Pelleneans made two figures of him, 
dedicated one at Olympia, and the other (which is stone, not 
bronze) in this training-ground. The story goes that when war 
broke out between Pellene and Corinth, Promachos killed a 
great number of adversaries; and they say he beat Poulydamas - 
of Skotoussa at Olympia when Poulydamas entered a second 
time after coming safely home from the court of Persia. But 
the Thessalians refuse to admit Poulydamas was beaten; one 
of their proofs is an elegiac verse: 


Who reared unbeatable Poulydamas.'®! 


The Pelleneans pay very great honour to Promachos, but 
they never even mention Chairon (who won the wrestling 
twice at the Isthmian games and four times at Olympia) - I 
suppose because he demolished the political integrity of 
Pellene, by accepting from Alexander the most unlovable of 
all bribes and becoming the dictator of his own country.'© 
[3] Pellene has a sanctuary to Eileithuia as well, established 
in the smaller division of the city. [4] What they call the 
Poseidion used to be a district in an early period, but is now 
deserted. It lies below the training-ground, and its consecra- 
tion to Poseidon has survived in local belief to this day. 
About seven and a half miles away from Pellene is the 
MYSAION, a sanctuary of Mysian Demeter :163 they say it was 
established by an Argive, and the Argive legend is that Mysios 
entertained Demeter in his home. There is a sacred grove at 
the Mysaion where all kinds of trees are growing and spring- 
water rises abundantly; they celebrate a seven-day festival of 
Demeter there. On the third day of the festival the men 


161. Promachos was famous and a subject of romantic popular gossip. 
(cf. Philostratos, De arte gymnastica, 22.) Poulydamas was positively legendary. 

162. Probably in 332 or 331. He had been Plato’s pupil. 

163. Probably, as Frazer suggests, this was high up in the valley ofthe sy THAS 
or TRIKALA river, among mountain streams in the shadow of Mount Kyllene 


itself. 
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withdraw from the sanctuary, and the women are left alone to 
perform their rites during the night; not only the men are sent 
out but even the male dogs. When the men come to the 
sanctuary the next day, men and women in turn laugh and 
jeer at each other. [5] Not a long way off from the Mysaion 
isa SANCTUARY OF ASKLEPIOS called Kyros, where people 
are cured by the god. There is plenty of water there and the 
statue of Asklepios has been erected at the biggest spring. Two 
rivers come down from the mountains above Pellene, one 
towards Aigeira called the Krios, named after Krios the Titan 
(another river of the same name starts on Mount Sipylos and 
joins the Hermos), and the other on the boundaries of Pellene 
with Sikyonia, the river Sythas, last river in Achaia, which 
runs out into the Sikyonian sea.16 


164. These rivers have been correctly renamed. Pausanias now moves south 
into Arkadia, the last and to this day the remotest part of the Peloponnese. 
In this translation Arkadia has been relegated to Southern Greece, in the other 
volume. 


BOOK Ix 
BOIOTIA 


[1] One of the places where Boiotia touches the borders of 1 
Attica is the border between the PLATAIA and ELEUTHERAL! 
The whole Boiotian people have taken their name from 
Boiotos, legendary son of Itonos by the nymph Melanippi, and 
grandson of Amphiktyon, but the particular cities are named 
after men and even more of them after women. [2] I think the 
Plataians are aboriginal natives, though their name comes 
from Plataia, who they believe was a daughter of the river 
ASOPOS.? Obviously in ancient times they had kings like 
everyone else, since kingship not self-government was the age- 
old tradition of the whole of Greece: but they know nothing 
about any king except Asopos and Kithairon before him; they 


1. When he had finished with the Peloponnese, Pausanias turned back to a 
road he had abandoned in book one (Bk I, 38 (8)), from Eleusis to Eleutherai 
over the mountains. We are now entering Boiotia by the modern road from 
Athens to Thebes; Eleutherai was in the pass, but Plataia lay further west on a 
spur of Mount Kithairon overlooking the rich Theban plains. Boiotia and 
Attica are connected by four or five passes over Parnes and Kithairon, each 
defended by its fort, but the pass of Eleutherai must always have been the 
principal route. 

2. The Asopos runs from west to east right across southern Boiotia, taking 
its water from Kithairon and Parnes. The Battle of Plataia was fought on its 
banks. It reaches the sea near Oropos. Asopos is a legendary father of local 
nymphs, all of whom were carried off by Zeus or other gods. A clear insight 
into the local mythology of Boiotia, particularly into a local version of the 
story of Asopos and his daughters, has been opened through the recovery of a 
papyrus of Pausanias’s time from Hermoupolis (Papyri Graeci Berolinenses, 
n. 284) with some fragments of the excellent poetry of Korinna. The 
papyrus itself is now apparently lost, but it was photographed and has 
been many times edited, most recently by Professor D. L. Page (Corinna, 
1953, and Poetae melici Graeci, 1962, n. 654-89 and 69sa). The name 
Plataia does not occur in what survives of this poem. Korinna is probably a 
Hellenistic writer drawing on older local traditions in the same way as Kalli- 
machos. 
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say one gave his name to the mountain, the other to the river.3 
I suspect the Plataia that the city was named after was a 
daughter of this King Asopos, not of the river. 

Before the battle that Athens fought at Marathon the 
Plataians had no glories, but they took part in that struggle, 
and later when Xerxes came out of Asia they dared to keep 
Athens company at sea, and then to stand up against Xerxes’ 
general Mardonios on their own ground. [3] They were twice 
completely uprooted from Plataia and twice brought back. 
In the Peloponnesian war against Athens the Spartans took 
Plataia by siege;* it was rebuilt in the peace negotiated for 
Greece by the Spartan Antalkidas with the king of Persia, 
and the Plataians came home from Athens, but a second 
disaster was due to overtake them.5 No open war had broken 
out with Thebes, and the Plataians maintained that for them 
the old peace-treaty still held, since they had no kind of part 
in plotting or carrying out the Spartan occupation of Kad- 
meia: but Thebes declared it was the Spartans who made that 
treaty, and now that Sparta had broken it Thebes took the 
view that the truce was over for everyone. The Plataians were 


3. MOUNT HELIKON appears as a kind of shock-haired giant peeping over 
a mountain-top on a third-century votive relief in the National Museum at 
Athens found at Thespiai, and MOUNT PARNES on another a little earlier. One 
of Korinna’s poems is about a musical contest between Mount Kithairon and 
Mount Helikon in which (being a Boiotian mountain) Kithairon wins. Page 
thinks them both ‘ powerful and august members of the backward pantheon of 
Boeotia’, but one should perhaps think also of the Parnes relief and of an 
invocation to Kithairon in a beautiful and hopeful poem which for a 
moment relieves the terrible tension of Sophokles’ Oedipus the King (1088- 
1109). These reliefs of incarnate mountains confirm a Hellenistic date for 
Korinna, but already in the fourth century in Theopompos’s Mede Mount 
Lykabettos plays a part: he probably speaks the prologue. Arguments be- 
tween mountains are a theme of Greek folk-song down to the ninetecnth 
century. 

4. Most of the garrison escaped on a stormy night in the winter of 427 and 
all that were left, 200 Plataians and 25 Athenians, surrendered and were exe- 
cuted; the women were enslaved. 

5. Antalkidas’s peace was in 386 and Spartans occupied the most sacred part 
of Thebes (Kadmeia) in the same year. They were thrown out in mid-winter 
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very suspicious of Thebes and kept their city strongly guarded, 
not even going out day by day into the more outlying fields, 
but watching for Thebanf general assemblies, since they knew 
that Thebes had the habit of doing business in long meetings 
of the whole people; the Plataians used these opportunities for 
even the most outlying farmers to sec to things. in peace. 
Neokles was governor at Thebes at the time and the Plataians 
failed to deceive him. ` ‘ 

He warned everyone in Thebes to come to assembly with 
their arms, and took them out at once not on the straight 
road from Thebes over the plain, but on the road through 
Hysiai and Elcutherai into Attica, where there was not even a 
Plataian look-out man. He reckoned on being at the walls 
just in the middle of the day. The Plataians, who were think- 
ing Thebes had an assembly, got shut outside their own gates 
and marooned in the fields; and Thebes made a truce for any- 
one they caught inside to leave at sunset, each man with one 
piece of clothing and each woman with two. This time the 
Plataians were caught the opposite way from when the city 
fell to Archidamas of Sparta; then it was enclosed with a 
double wall to keep them in and reduced by siege, but now 
the Thebans took it by keeping them out. The second fall of 
Thebes was two years before the battle of Leuktra when 
Asteios was governor of Athens.® The Thebans destroyed the 
whole city except for sanctuaries, though the way it fell had 
saved the lives of each and every citizen, and Athens received 
them once more in exile. But after the victory of Chaironeia, 
Philip took measures to overturn the Thebans, installed a 
garrison at Thebes, and brought the Plataians home.’ 

[1] On Mount Kithairon which is Plataian ground, if you 
turn off a little way from the straight road the ruins of HySIAI 


6. In 373. At Leuktra in 371, Thebes broke the strength of Sparta. 

7. Chaironeia was the battle that ended this epoch in 338. Philip of Macedon 
was assassinated soon afterwards, so that this year marks the end of the long 
nightmare of fifth and fourth century Greek wars, the end of the independence 
of small cities, and the beginning (in 336) of the reign of Alexander the Great 
and the worse nightmares that were to follow him. 
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and ERYTHRAL are on your right.8 They were once Boiotian 
cities, and even now in the ruins of Hysiai is a half-finished 
temple of Apollo and a holy well. The Boiotian legend is that 
those who drank from this well used to give oracles. [2] On 
the way back to the high road and once again on the right is 
said to be Mardonios’s memorial. Everyone agrees that 
immediately after the battle Mardonios’s dead body had 
disappeared, but not everyone agrees about who buried 
him: but it seems his son Artontes later made heavy pay- 
ments to an Ephesian called Dionysophanes and some 
other Ionians, because they had not neglected to bury Mar- 
donios. 

This road leads from Eleutherai to Plataia; [3] on the right 
as you come from Megara? is a spring and a little further a 
rock they call AKTAION’s BED, where they say he used to 
sleep when he was tired out from hunting, and they say he 
saw Artemis washing in the spring. Stesichoros of Himera 
wrote that the goddess put a deerskin onto Aktaion and 
arranged a death through his hounds to prevent his marriage 
to Semele;1° but I am sure it had nothing to do with any god, 


8. HYSIAI and ERYTHRAI have never been found although this area has 
been walked over since the beginnings of archaeology in Greece. The modern 
so-called Erythrai used to be called Kriekouki. Pausanias has turned off from a 
track across Kithairon that took him straight to Plataia; this track left the 
modern road well after Eleutherai, where the road descends from the pass. 
The modern road is possibly the route Neokles took ‘through Hysiai and 
Eleutherai’, though Hysiai is probably further east and further out of sight of 
Plataia. The claim of Kriekouki to be Erythrai is dubious. 

9. A different road? The most recent contribution to unravelling the per- 
plexed topography of this area is in a note by C. N. Edmonson in J.H.S. 
(1964), p. 153. He prints an interesting sketch-map and refers to important 
articles by W. K. Pritchett and N. G. L. Hammond. Mr Edmonson’s solution 
is convincing but as usual in Greece one needs a better map. 

10. The hounds tore him to pieces. No one else tells us about this poem by 
Stesichoros (Page, Poetae Melici Graeci, n. 236), nor does anyone but Stesichoros 
connect Aktaion with Semele. Aktaion’s spring on Kithairon was well known 
to Roman writers and Greek commentators of this period. Pausanias believed 
the hounds had rabies, which is still extremely dangerous in Greece. Aktaion’s 
bed is probably the ledge of rock north-west of Basiliki’s spring, a mile or so 
west of Villia which is due south of modern ‘Erythrai’. 
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it was simply a contagious madness that seized on Aktaion’s 
hounds; they went mad and would have torn to pieces anyone 
they came across without distinction. No one knows where 
on Mount Kithaitén Péntheus suffered, or where the new- 
born Oedipus was abandoned, as we know, for example, 
the Split road in Phokis where Oedipus killed his father, 
and I shall treat this more fully when my story reaches 
it. 

[4] Just at the entrance to PLATAIA are the graves of the men 
who fought the Persians.!2 The other Greeks have one com- 
mon memorial, but the fallen Spartans and Athenians have 
graves alone and funeral verses by Simonides inscribed on 
them. Not far from the common Greek grave is an altar of 
Zeus of Freedom . . . bronze, but he made the altar and statue 
of Zeus in white stone. To this day they still hold a contest in 
every fifth year called the Liberty games, in which the biggest 
prizes are for running; they run under arms in front of the 
altar. The trophy dedicated by Greece for the battle of Plataia 
stands about two miles further from the city. 

[5] In the city itself as you advance from the altar and statue 
erected to Zeus of Freedom you come to the shrine of the 
divine heroine Plataia: I have already spoken about her, dealt 
with her legend, and offered a conjecture. They have a 
TEMPLE OF HERA at Plataia, worth seeing for its size and fine 


11. Pentheus suffered in Euripides’ Bacchae. The Split road is on the way to 
Delphi. 

12. Among the antiquities inside the ruined walls of Plataia are the remains 
of several Byzantine churches; but the foundations of an important temple can 
still be traced, with a pilgrim’s hostel beside it that dates from after the Theban 
destruction of the city. There are classical marbles in the walls of two water- 
springs. There was evidently a Roman town here important enough to 
exhibit a copy of Diocletian’s decree on the fixing of commodity prices, in 
Latin and also in Greek. The graves of the Persian war dead have not been 
found. Simonides’ epitaph has not survived. For an inscription to the Megarian 
dead attributed to Simonides which Fourmont copied at Palaiochori and 
Wilhelm rediscovered there after more than a century, cf. E. Diehl, 
Anthologia Lyrica Graeca, Il: Simonides, n. 96. Herodotos (9, 70) implies 
there were no Megarian dead at Plataia, but the inscription covers severa 
campaigns. 
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statues.!3 Inside is Rea bringing Kronos the rock wrapped in 
swaddling clothes as if it were the child she bore;!4 then there 
is Perfect Hera, an upright statue of great size. They are both 
in Pentelic stone, by Praxiteles. 

Here Kallimachos has made ancther statue of Hera seated: 
they call the goddess the Bride, and this is her story.15 [1] They 
say Hera was angry with Zeus over something or other, and 
withdrew to Euboia, and Zeus, not being able to win her 
round, went to Kithairon who at that time was ruling Plataia. 
Now no wiser creature existed than Kithairon. He told Zeus 
to make a wooden statue, wrap it up in veils, and put it in an 
ox-wagon: and-then to say he was marrying Plataia daughter 
of Asopos. Zeus did what Kithairon suggested: Hera knew at 
once and at once she was on the spot. When she came up 
close and ripped the clothes off the statue, she was delighted 
with the trick, seeing it was a wooden woman not a bride, 
and she was reconciled with Zeus. [2] They hold the Daidala 
as the festival of that reconciliation, because the ancients 
called wooden figures daidala.'® I think they used that word 
even before Daidalos son of Palamaon was born in Athens: 
I think he was named after daidala later, and not called by 
that name from birth. [3] The Plataians hold the festival of 
Daidala in the seventh year, so the official guide to the region 
said, but really they hold it more often, leaving a shorter 
interval. We wanted to count the interval from one Daidala to 
the next as accurately as possible but found ourselves unable to 
do so. This is how they hold the festival: the Plataians go out 
to an oak forest not far from ALALKOMENAI where the trunks 


13. The enormous Doric temple excavated by H. S. Washington in 1891 is 
probably Hera’s which was rebuilt by Thebes soon after 427. In Frazer’s time 
there were pieces of yellowish-grey roof-tiles lying around the site. This 
temple stood outside the original city a little to the north (Herodotos, 9, $2). 

14. The child was Zeus: she saved his life from his father in this way. 

15. For Kallimachos see Bk I, 26 (7) and Bk I, n. 152. 

16. The feast of Daidala was described by Plutarch in a special essay which 
survives through Eusebios (De Praep. Evang. Bk III, 1 (6)). The difficulty about 
the date has been discussed by Nilsson (Griechische Feste, 1906, pp. 50 ff.) but 


remains obscure. 
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of the oak trees are the biggest in Boiotia, and put out servings 
of stewed meat. Most of the birds hardly come near, but the 
Plataians keep a sharp watch on the crows which do keep 
coming. They notice the one that grabs the meat, and watch 
what tree he settles in. Then they fell whatever tree it may be, 
and from that they make the daidalon. (This wooden idol has 
the name daidalon as well as the festival.) [4] The Plataians 
hold this festival on their own, calling it the little Daidala. For 
the festival of the great Daidala, all Boiotia joins in; they 
celebrate it every fifty-nine years. They say the festival lapsed 
for so long a time while the Plataians were in exile. They have 
fourteen wooden figures ready, one from each year’s little 
Daidala: these are distributed by drawing lots between 
Plataia, Koronai, Thespis, Tanagra, Chaironeia, Orchomenos, 
Lebadeia, and Thebes. Even Thebes decided to be reconciled 
with Plataia, to belong to a common league and send a 
sacrifice to the Daidala, when Antipater’s son Kassander 
rebuilt Thebes.!7 Smaller towns combine on this occasion. 
They take the statue to the Asopos and set it up on a wagon 
with a woman to be bridesmaid. Then they decide the order of 
procession by taking lots again, and drive the wagons up from 
the river to the peak of Kithairon. On the crest of the moun- 
tain they have ready an altar which they build up by shaping 
wood into blocks and fitting them together as if it were a 
stone building; then when they have it high they pile on 
brushwood. The cities and governments slaughter a cow each 
to Hera and a bull each to Zeus, and then incinerate the victim 
swimming in wine and fragrance, and the daidala as well, all 
together on the altar. Private individuals offer rich men’s 
victims and those with smaller resources slaughter smaller 
kinds of animals: but they burn every victim in the same way. 
At the same time the fire seizes on the altar itself and utterly 
consumes it. I know of no other flame that rises so high or can 
be seen from so far as this one. [5] Under the crest where they 
build the altar, about two miles down isa NYMPHS’ GROTTO 
of the daughters of Kithairon called the Signet; there is a 
17. In the late fourth century. 
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story that in ancient times the nymphs used to give oracles 
there.18 

[1] The Plataians have a SANCTUARY OF ATHENE OF 
WAR, built from booty of the battle of Marathon, which 
Athens awarded them. The statue is gilded wood, but the face 
and hands and feet are Pentelic stone. The size is not far short 
of the bronze on the akropolis which the Athenians them- 
selves dedicated as a tithe from the contest at Marathon, and 
it was Pheidias who made the statue of Athene for Plataia as 
well as in Athens. There are pictures in the temple, one by 
Polygnotos of Odysseus slaughtering the wooers, and one by 
Onasias of Adrastos and the first Argive expedition against 
Thebes.!9 These pictures are on the walls of the front chamber: 
at the feet of the great statue is a portrait-statue of Arimnestos 
who commanded the Plataian division in the battle against 
Mardonios and before the battle of Marathon.2° 

[2] There is a sanctuary at Plataia of ELEUSINIAN DE- 
METER, and a memorial of Leitos; of all the Boiotian captains 
at Troy the only one to return home was this Leitos.2! The 

18. We know from Plutarch (Aristides, 11) that it faced north-west. Colonel 
Leake found a pleasing cave, which is not difficult on any Greek mountain, but 
it faced the wrong way and was not high enough. The Signet cave like the one 
at Vari in Attica could cure a man who was nympholeptos, ‘possessed by the 
nymphs’. 

19. Nothing is known about Onasias beyond Pausanias’s report of this 
painting, here and a little later. This monument for Marathon is a little early 
for Polygnotos but the sanctuary was probably not fitted up immediately. The 
famous painting of the battle of Marathon in the Stoa Poikile in Athens was in 
fact quite probably finished a generation later. Plutarch (Aristides, 20) says the 
money came from the spoils of Plataia (479), not of Marathon (490), and this is 
almost certainly right. 

20. (On Arimnestos cf. Herodotos 9, 72.) This is a very early portrait statue, 
though earlier ones existed. Until a much later period Greek portrait statues 
were always of great men, dedicated to gods and standing in sacred places. 
Harmodios and Aristogeiton and the Name Heroes of the tribes at Athens are 
exceptions that prove the rule. So is the self-portrait of the sculptor in the cave 
at Vari. Pliny says: mirum in hac arte est quod nobiles viros nobiliores fecit. 

21. (IL, 2, 494.) This presumably implies that Boiotia was not mentioned in 
the epic poctry of the return from Troy, but that Leitos was one of those local 
divine heroes whose only connection with Homeric legends is their appearance 
in the Catalogue. 
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Gargaphian spring was broken up by Mardonios’s Persian 
cavalry, because the Greek force encamped opposite them 
used to drink from it, but tater on the Plataians restored its 
water.?? 

[3] On the way from Plataia to Thebes is the river Oeroe; 
they say Oeroe was a daughter of Asopos.?3 Before you cross 
the Asopos turn downstream along the river bank; five miles 
downstream are the ruins of skoLos:** the incomplete temple 
of Demeter and the Maid and their half-finished statues are 
among the ruins. The Asopos still divides Plataia from 
THEBES. 

[1] They say the first people to live in the Thebaid were the 
Ektenians, and their king was an aboriginal native called 
Ogygos; from him the mass of poets have given Thebes the 
title of Ogygian. They say these people died of a plague, and 
the Hyantes and Aones moved in after them: they sound to 
me to be Boiotian clans, not new arrivals. When Kadmos 
marched in with a Phoenician army and they lost a battle, 
the Hyantes ran away during the very next night, but the 
Aones made a ritual supplication so Kadmos let them stay 
and intermarry with his Phoenicians.?s The Aones were still 


22. Possibly one of the springs a mile or two north-east of Plataia. Here as 
elsewhere itisimportant not to involve oneself with the theories of Mr Grundy 
(Battle of Plataea, 1894); Frazer was obsessed by him but he was almost never 
right in this area. 

23. Oeroe is the Livadostro; it runs west into the gulf of Corinth. For this 
and every subsequent daughter of Asopos, cf. Bk IX, n. 2. 

24. Skolos figures in the Homeric catalogue (Il., 2, 497) and appears from time 
to time in Greek history at least as late as the fourth century. Strabo (9, 2, 23) 
quotes the proverb ‘don’t go to Skolos yourself and if anyone docs go, don’t 
go with him’. Demeter of Skolos was called the ‘ Big-loaf Demeter’ (Athenaios, 
109 a-b, 416 b-c). 

25. The legend that Kadmos was Phoenician has had light (at least a faint 
and remote sidelight) thrown on it by the chance discovery on a Theban 
building-site of a rich deposit of thirty-five cylinder seals, some Mycenean and 
others Assyrian with apparently Kassite inscriptions, in a buried building 
aligned with the contemporary Mycenean palace of Thebes, which is a 
little further north. For this discovery cf. Illustrated London News, 28 November 
1964. The palace is being excavated piecemeal as it becomes possible to get at 
it. 
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living in villages, but Kadmos built the city which we still call 
Kadmeia. Afterwards as the city grew Kadmeia became the 
akropolis for Thebes down below. Kadmos made a splendid 
marriage if he really married a daughter of Aphrodite and 
Ares as the Greek legend says, and his daughters have brought 
him into the conversation of the whole world, Semele by 
bearing a child to Zeus and Ino by being an underwater 
goddess in the sea. In Kadmos’s time the greatest power 
after his own was that of the Spartoi: Chthonios, Hyperenor, 
Peloros, and Oudaios: but the outstanding one for manly 
quality was Echion, and Kadmos decided to make him a son- 
in-law. Since I was unable to discover anything more about 
them, I must go along with the myth about these men, that 
they were called Spartoi because they were born by being 
sown in the ground. Kadmos went away to live in Illyria with 
the Encheleans, and his son Polydoros took over. [2] Echion’s 
son Pentheus was also in a strong position through his high 
birth and the king’s friendship: but being a violent, out- 
rageous man and atheistic about Dionysos, he paid the 
penalty to that god. From Polydoros came Labdakos: death 
was close to Polydoros and he was going to leave Labdakos 
only a child, so he entrusted his son and his throne to Nykteus. 
I have already told the rest of this story in my records of 
Sikyon, about the death of Nykteus and how the charge of the 
child and the chief power in Thebes came to Nykteus’s 
brother Lykos.26 When Labdakos had grown up, Lykos 
handed over to him, but not long afterwards Labdakos died 
too, and Lykos was regent again for Laios son of Labdakos. 
[3] During his second regency, Amphion and Zethos?7 
gathered an expeditionary force and came home to Thebes. 
Laios was smuggled out of the way by persons who were 
anxious not to see Kadmos’s family without a representative 
in the coming years; Lykos was beaten in battle by the sons 
of Antiope. When they became kings they built the lower 


26. Cf. Bk II, 6 (2). 
27. Antiope’s two sons, who were born in the cave between Thebes and 
Eleusis (cf. Bk II, 6 (2)). Antiope was Nykteus’s daughter. 
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city below Kadmeia and named it Thebes because of their 
cousin Thebe. Homer in the Odyssey confirms what I am 


saying: 
Who first founded Thebe and her seven gates, 


with towers: for without towers they were not strong enough 
to hold Thebe, though they were strong.?8 


[4] He said nothing in his verses about Amphion singing 
or building up the wall to the sound of the lyre, but Amphion 
was famous for music; he knew Lydian music which he 
learnt from the Lydians through his kinship with Tantalos, 
and invented the use of three extra strings on stringed instru- 
ments in addition to the four there were already. But the 
author of the poem about Europa says the stringed instrument 
was first used by Amphion who was taught by Hermes. The 
poet has also written about stones and monsters, and how his 
singing drew them.?° But Moiro of Byzantium, who com- 
posed epic and elegiac verse, says Amphion first founded an 
altar to Hermes and was given the lyre as a reward.3° They 
say Amphion pays the penalty in Hades for jeering at Leto 
and her children. The punishment of Amphion comes into a 
poem called the Minyad which deals with Amphion and 
Thracian Thamyris together.3! [$] But as for the house of 


28. Odyssey, 11, 263 f. 

29. Pausanias seems to mean a lost epic which an ancient learned commen- 
tary on Homer attributes to Eumelos though Clement of Alexandria alludes 
to its author as unknown. (cf. Kinkel, Epic. Graec. Frag.: Eumelos, 10-12.) 

30. All the manuscripts of Pausanias spell this lady Myro but Moiro is right. 
She was an attractive early Hellenistic poetess; two of her epigrams have 
survived in the Palatine Anthology (6, 119 and 189) and ten charming lines 
by her about the child Zeus being fed by doves and by an eagle are quoted in 
the Deipnosophistai (Athenaios, 491B). We know also (through Parthenios) 
the plot of a tragic-romantic narrative poem she wrote, called The Curse. The 
fragments of her work (including the epigrams) were collected by Powell in 
Collectanea Alexandrina (1925, pp. 21-3; cf. also Gow and Page, Hellenistic 
Epigrams: Moiro). 

31. This lost epic was about Herakles’ war with the Minyai and the fall of 
Orchomenos; Pausanias quotes it several times, particularly about Hades. 


(Kinkel, Epic. Graec. Frag., pp- 215-17.) 
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Amphion and Zethos, plague removed Amphion, Zethos’s 
son was murdered for some fault by his own mother, and 
Zethos himself died of grief. So the Thebans brought back 
Laios to be king. 

When Laios was king and had a wife Iokaste, an oracle 
came from Delphi that if Iokaste should have a son, that son 
would bring him death. So he abandoned Oedipus:3? yet 
Oedipus was to kill his father when he grew up, and marry 
his mother. I do not believe he had children by her: Homer 
is my evidence, as he writes in the Odyssey: 


I saw Epikaste the beautiful, 

the mother of Oedipus: ignorant 

and terrible, who married her son, 

he murdered his father, married her: 

and at once 

the gods stripped this open to mankind.33 


How can they have stripped it open at once, if Oedipus and 
Epikaste had time to have four children? The mother was 
really Hyperphas’s daughter Euryganeia. The author of the 
poem they call the Oidipodia makes this clear, and at Plataia 
Onasias has painted a grief-stricken Euryganeia at the battle 
of her sons.3+ [6] While Oedipus was alive and reigning 
Polyneikes had left Thebes for fear of his father’s curses being 
fulfilled in the children. He went to Argos and married 
Adrastos’s daughter, but after Oedipus’s death Eteokles sent 
for him and he came home. Then he and Eteokles quarrelled 
and he went into a second exile, but he asked Adrastos to 
mount an expedition to bring him home again: he lost the 
army, challenged Eteokles, and fought a duel in which they 
killed each other. The crown went to Eteokles’ son Laodamas, 
and Kreon became regent and the boy’s governor. [7] When 


32. His name was Oidipous, ‘Swellfoot’: but the Latin form Oedipus is so 
familiar I was unwilling to alter it in this translation. 

33. Odyssey, 11, 271 £. 

34. This lost epic of the Oidipodia was evidently a locally important poem, 
but almost nothing whatever is known about it, and only two lines have 
survived. (cf. Kinkel, Epic. Graec. Frag., p. 196 n. 4, pp. 8-9.) 
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Laodamas grew up and was king they brought a second 
expedition against Thebes. The Thebans opposed them from a 
camp at GLISAS;35 when they came to grips, Laodamas killed 
Aigialeus son of Adrastos, but the Argives won the battle, 
and Laodamas with whatever Thebans wished to follow him 
went away under cover of nightfall to Illyria. The Argives 
took Thebes and handed it over to Thersander son of Poly- 
neikes. When Agamemnon’s expedition to Troy lost its way 
and suffered the disaster in Mysia, Thersander was among the 
dead, killed by Telephos after proving his outstanding 
courage in the battle. His memorial is in the city of BLATA 
as you drive up to the plain of the Kaikos: a stone standing on 
the market-square in the open air; the people of that district 
say they sacrifice to him as a divine hero. [8] When Ther- 
sander had died and the expedition gathered once more against 
Paris of Troy, they chose Peneleos as captain, as Thersander’s 
son Tisamenos had not reached his late adolescence. When 
Peneleos was killed by Telephos’s son Eurypylos they took 
Tisamenos as king: he was Thersander’s son by Demonasse, 
daughter of Amphiaraos. The Furies of Laios and of Oedipus 
brought no curse on Tisamenos but only on his son Autesion, 
who was directed by the god’s oracle to go and live with the 
Dorians. At his departure they adopted Peneleos’s grandson, 
Damasichthon, as king. Damasichthon’s grandson was 
Xanthos, who was killed in a duel with Andropompos, not 
fairly but by treachery. From then on the Thebans decided it 
was better to have a majority government than everything 
depending on one man. 


35. For Glisas, cf. Bk IX, 19 (2). Pausanias’s source for these legends is 
apparently local; at least it is not simply Athenian tragedy. It may just possibly 
be the epic about Telephos and Mysia which he seems to have known. But the 
high concentration of references to lost epics in his discussion of Thebes suggests 
a learned secondary source, or alternatively temporary access to a very good 
library. 

36. Elaia has never been excavated. It was fifteen miles or so from Pergamon 
for which it was a port; it was not on the river. There is still a harbour wall 
and the akropolis can be identified. (cf. C. Schuchhardt, Pergamon, 1912, 
pp- 111-13.) cf. also Bean Aegean Turkey, pp. 112-14. 
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[1] These are their most famous successes and failures in the 
struggles of war. They were beaten in battle by Athens 
fighting for Plataia in a boundary war. They lined up against 
Athens a second time at Plataia and failed again, when they 
seem to have taken the king of Persia’s side against Greece. 
The Theban people had nothing to do with that, as there was 
an oligarchy in power and not the established government; 
and if Peisistratos or one of his sons had been dictator of 
Athens when the barbarians came into Greece, a charge of 
collaborating would most certainly have fallen on the Athen- 
ians. But afterwards Thebes had a victory over Athens at 
Delion in Tanagra in which the Athenian commander 
Hippokrates died with most of his army.37 From the moment 
when the Persians retreated until the Peloponnesian war with 
Athens, Thebes was on good terms with Sparta; but when the 
war was fought to a finish and the fleets of Athens perished, it 
was not long before Thebes and Corinth were at war with the 
Spartans. They were beaten in battle at Corinth and at 
Koroneia, but they won again in the victory of Leuktra, the 
most famous of all recorded victories of Greek over Greek. 
They put an end to the boards of ten governors which Sparta 
had established in the cities, and they threw out the Spartan 
presidents. Later they fought the Phokian war which Greece 
calls the Holy War for ten years on end.38 [2] I have already 
said in my records of Attica that the defeat at Chaironeia was 
a disaster for the whole of Greece: but for the Thebans it was 
worst of all, and a garrison was installed in the city of Thebes. 
When Philip died and the throne of Macedon passed to 
Alexander, the Thebans contrived to expel their garrison; 
when they did this the god at once gave warning of their 
coming destruction, and in the sanctuary of Law-giving 


37. In the Peloponnesian war, in 424 (Thuk., 4, 93-101). 

38. Effectively from 355 to 347 against Phokis, but more and more of 
Greece was involved; Philip of Macedon skilfully fished these troubled waters. 
In 340 Athens went to war with Philip, as the Macedonian threat had become 
overwhelming. Thebes joined Athens, and in September 338 Thebes was 
broken at Chaironeia as Sparta had been in 371 at Leuktra. 
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Demeter there were portents the direct opposite of the por- 
tents before Leuktra: at that time spiders had spun a web of 
white threads over the doors of the sanctuary; now at the 
approach of Alexander of Macedon they spun in black. They 
say at Athens too that the god rained ashes in the year before 
the war with Sulla and its terrible experiences. 

[1] The Thebans who were uprooted then by Alexander 
and got away to Athens were brought home by Kassander.39 
The Athenians were most eager for the refounding of Thebes; 
the Messenians and the Arkadians of Megalopolis also took 
part in it. [2] I think Kassander founded Thebes chiefly out of 
hatred of Alexander; he went through the whole house of 
Alexander like a destructive force, flinging out Olympias to 
be stoned to death by the infuriated Macedonians, and 
murdering Alexander’s sons by poisoning: Barsine’s child 
Herakles and Roxane’s child Alexander. And he did not die 
too happily himself; he swelled full of waters and his living 
body bred worms. [3] A wasting disease carried off Philip, his 
eldest son, soon after he took over the government; the next 
son Antipater killed his mother Thessalonike, the daughter 
of Philip and Nikasipolis, for favouring Alexander. Alexander 
the youngest son brought in Demetrios son of Antigonos, and 
through Demetrios expelled his brother Antipater and had his 
revenge: he, however, was to find in Demetrios not an ally but 
his murderer. Some god was going to settle the case of 
Kassander. 

[4] The whole ancient ring-wall of Thebes was rebuilt in 
Kassander’s time: but the Thebans had not had their last taste 
of great calamities. When Mithridates went to war with 
Rome, Thebes came cut so far as I know for no other reason 
than friendship with the people of Athens.‘ Sulla invaded 
Boiotia and terror gripped Thebes; the Thebans saw their 


39. Thebes was destroyed in 335 and restored in 315. In the mid third century 
(perhaps because it was new) it had more gardens than any other city in 
Greece. 

40. This is in the first century B.C., when Roman power has become virtually 
invincible, and Greece is a Roman dependency. 
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weakness at once and turned back to friendship with Rome. 
Sulla indulged his wicked temper with them all the same, and 
among other contrivances for the ruin of Thebes he cut off 
half their territory on the excuse that when he began his war 
with Mithridates he was short of money. So he collected 
dedications from Olympia and the dedications from Epidauros 
and those the Phokians had left at Delphi, and handed all this 
out to the army; he then gave the gods in return for their 
wealth half of the Theban territory. The Thebans later 
recovered the confiscated land by the favour of Rome, but in 
other ways they were reduced to utter helplessness from the 
days of Sulla. The whole of the lower city was deserted in my 
time except the sanctuaries: they live in the akropolis and 
call it Thebes instead of Kadmeia.*! 

[1] Across the Asopos and a mile and a quarter from the 
city are the ruins of POTNIAI, and among them a grove of 
Demeter and the Maid.4 The statues in the river at Potniai... 
they call the goddesses. There are traditional rites they cele- 
brate at special times; for instance they drop sucking pigs into 
what they call the megara.43 They say in the coming season of 
the year these pigs turn up at Dodona, and you can believe it 
if you like. There is also a SHRINE OF DIONYsos the Goat- 
shooter. They once got drunk at a sacrifice and committed 
the outrage of murdering Dionysos’s priest. They were 


41. Strabo, exaggerating slightly no doubt, said Thebes had hardly the 
appearance even of a village worth talking about (9, 2, 5). It recovered under 
the late empire and in the early middle ages. In the high middle ages we know 
from Benjamin of Tudela that it had a Jewish population of two thousand with 
the best silk and purple cloth factories in Greece. 

42. POTNIAI(which means the ‘ Goddesses’) was possibly near TACHI, a mile 
or two south of Thebes, where there are classical blocks built into the springs, 
but so close to Thebes this is a very uncertain argument. (Already in the seven- 
teenth century marbles from the ruins of Athens had found their way to 
Chalkis, where they were used in the Jesuit cemetery.) 

43. Megara means ‘halls’ or ‘barns’, but here it has the special meaning of an 
‘underground chamber or chasm’ (perhaps like an underground corn-store). 
One of Demicter’s megara was unearthed at Knidos in Asia Minor by Sir Charles 
Newton of the Dilettanti Society; it contained pigs’ bones and marble statues 
of pigs. 
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immediately seized by plague, and the cure came from Delphi: 
to slaughter an adolescent boy to Dionysos. A few years 
afterwards they say the god substituted a sacred billy-goat to 
take the boy’s place. They show you a well at Potniai where 
they say the mares go raving mad when they drink the water.44 
[2] On the right of the road from Potniai to Thebes is quite a 
small enclosure with pillars in it; they believe this is where 
the earth opened for Amphiaraos, and in addition they say no 
birds ever perch on these pillars and no wild beast or farm 
animal ever grazes the grass that grows there.45 

[3] In the circuit of the ancient w ALL of Thebes there were 
SEVEN GATES, and they are still there now.‘ I found gates 
were named after Elektra, sister of Kadmos, and the Proitian 
gates after a local man called Proitos whose generation and 
ancestry were difficult to discover.47 The Neistan gates were 


44. The mares of Glaukos went mad and tore him to pieces after eating the 
grass or drinking the water of Potniai; Potniai belonged to Demeter, and it 
turned them into hell-horses I suppose. Pliny says the grass of Potniai drove 
donkeys mad as well as horses (N.H., 25, 94). If donkeys and horses were not to 
be watered there and Dionysos was called the Goat-shooter, it sounds as if 
grazing was forbidden. There seems to have been some survival of totemism 

45. This was ata place called KNOPIA. The sanctuary was in some way taboo, 
and no native Theban was allowed to consult its oracle (which had to be done 
by sleeping there). In the time of Herodotos a gold shield and spear dedicated 
to Amphiaraos by Kroisos of Lydia were kept not at Knopia (where there may 
have been no temple) but in Ismenian Apollo’s temple at Thebes. Between 
Herodotos (say 430) and the end of the century, the oracle moved to Oropos 
(Strabo, 9, 2, 10), probably because of orders from Delphi. (I accept Kramer’s 
reading of Strabo here.) Amphiaraos had another chasm at a place called 
Chariot (Harma) (Bk IX, 19 (4)). 

46. The walls of the akropolis of Thebes have been accurately traced: the 
ruins of a gateway have been uncovered by excavation, but the most sub- 
stantial remains of the walls have survived in the fortifications and the one re- 
maining tower (now the archaeological museum) ofa great castle built herein the 
late thirteenth century by the Franks and destroyed in the early fourteenth 
by the Catalans. For a map of Theban antiquities see Arch. Delt.,22.Ch. 1, p. 247. 

47. In the usual reconstruction, ELEKTRA’S GATE faccs south-cast (some 
traces of it were brought to light in 1908), the PROITIAN GATE duc cast, the 
NEISTAN GATE due west, the SPRING GATE south-west and the HIGH GATB 
south. Certain points on the circuit have been fixed by excavation. HOMO- 
LOIDES was the gate for Thessaly, so it must have been the great north gate by 
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named after the last lyre-string, the netes, which they say 
Amphion invented at these gates. But I have heard once that 
the son of Amphion’s brother Zethos was called Neis and the 
gates were named after him. The Spring gates and the High 
gates are named . . . and by the High gates is a sanctuary of 
Zeus All-highest. They call the next gates Ogygian, and the 
last are the Homoloides. I thought this was the newest name, 
and Ogygian the most ancient. This is how the Homoloides 
got their name. When they were beaten by the Argives in the 
battle at Glisas, most of Thebes stole away with Laodamas: 
some of them could not face the journey to Illyria, so they 
turned aside into Thessaly and took possession of Homole, 
which had the best land and the most plentiful streams in the 
Thessalian mountains. When Thersander, son of Polyneikes, 
called them home they named the gates they came home 
through after Homole the “‘Homoloides’. Coming from 
Plataia, you enter Thebes by the gates of Elektra,48 and they 
say it was here Kapaneus violently assaulted the wall and v was 
struck by lightning. 

the medieval square tower, overlooking the route which traffic still takes. It 
was probably named after Zeus Homoloios. The OGYGIAN GATE probably 
looked north-east towards Chalkis. These seven gates are not the gates of 
classical Thebes but of Kadmeia, the ancient akropolis. They have caused 
furious argument between scholars. (Wilamowitz for example thought there 
were only three and the others were invented by Aischylos.) The most econo- 
mic summary of this controversy is by A. W. Gomme in the Annual of the 
British School at Athens (XVII, 1910-11, pp. 50-53). 

48. One would expect to approach from the south-west and in rorz the track 
from Plataia did so. (A. W. Gomme, not in the article I have just quoted but in 
the same journal the next year, pl. 9, gives a corrected version of the Austrian 
staff-map for this area.) The southern gates of Thebes and of the Theban 
akropolis evidently coincide, and this I think solves the difficulty of direction: 
the south-west gate of the akropolis was masked by the later walls of the lower 
city, and was probably never restored when the city shrank; at least no road led 
to it. Gomme’s track from Kokla joins the main road from Athens in order to 
enter medieval Thebes by a single gate: Pausanias’s road presumably did the 
same. This suggests a solution to the further problem that Pausanias actually 
describes only three gates. On the extent of the lower city at its most pros- 
perous there is an hysterical but useful pamphlet by G. Soteriades (Peri tes 
topographias ton archaion Thebon, 1914). 
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[1] I think this war that the Argives fought was the most 9 
interesting of all the wars fought in the heroic age as they call 
it, by Greeks against Greeks. in the Eleusinian war against the 
rest of Athens, and the Theban war against the Minyans, the 
attackers did not come from any distance, and the decision 
hung on one battle: they then turned immediately to agree- 
ments and treaties. But the Argive army came out of the mid- 
Peloponnese and reached mid-Boiotia: Adrastos came from 
Arkadia and mustered an allied force from the Messenians. In 
the same way the Thebans used mercenaries from Phokis and 
Phlegyans from the Minyan country. In the battle at the 1s- 
MENION the The bans were beaten in a hand-to-hand struggle; 
when they were driven back they escaped to their walls. As 
the Peloponnesians did not know how to fight against a wall 
and made their assaults with more temperament than science, 
the Thebans massacred a lot of them by shooting from the 
wall, and then later they sallied out and beat the others when 
they were in a confusion so that the whole army perished 
except for Adrastos. It was not done without a terrible price, 
and from that day they call it a Kadmeian victory when the 
winning army is wiped out. [2] Not many years afterwards 
the men the Greeks cal! the Successors marched with Ther- 
sander against Thebes, and clearly their following was not 
just from the Argolid or Messenian and Arkadian, but they 
even called up allics from Corinth and Megara; the Thebans 
had neighbours to fight for them, and the battle at Glisas was 
fierce on both sides. Some of the Thebans as soon as they were 
defeated ran away with Laodamas, but the survivors stood a 
siege. [3] The epic poem the Thebais is about this war. 
Kallinos when he comes to speak about this epic says it was by 
Homer, and many distinguished scholars have agreed with 
him; and I think this is the best pocm after the Iliad and the 
Odyssey.4° 

49. Kallinos is apparently Kallinos of Ephesos, a fine seventh-century 
elegiac poet. This casual reference is not among his surviving work. Propertius 


(1, 7, 3) says the same thing, also in clegiac verse, but is unlikely to be reflecting 
Kallinos. -It is interesting that Pausanias speaks of this epic but makes no refer- 
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Let this be my record of the war which Argives and Thebans 

10 fought for the sake of the sons of Oedipus. [1] There is a 

common grave not far from the gates: here lie the men who 

died serving against Alexander of Macedon. Not far away 

they point out a spot where they say Kadmos (if you believe 

it) sowed the teeth of the serpent he killed at the spring, and 
men budded from them out of the earth. 

[2] On the right of the gates is a mound sacred to Apollo. 


20. Apollo of Branchidai 


The mound and the god are called 1sMENION, as the river 
Ismenos runs past here.5° First of all Athene and Hermes stand 
in stone at the entrance; he is said to be by Pheidias and she by 
Skopas: they are called Athene and Hermes before the shrine. 
The temple stands behind them, with a statue equal in size to 
the one at Branchidai5! and the same to look at. If you have 


ence to Aischylos’s magnificent Seven Against Thebes nor to Euripides’ popular 
Phoinissai, neither of which he seems to have read. The insignificant remnants 
of the Thebais were collected by Kinkel (Epic. Graec. Frag., pp. 9-13). 

50. The Ismenion lies due south-west of Kadmeia and just north of HAGIOS 
LOUKAS. The site was already conjectured in the mid nineteenth century by 
H. N. Ulrichs (Reisen und Forschungen in Griechenland, vol. 2, 1863, p. 11) and 
accurately identified and excavated by M. A. Keramopoulos in 1910. 

$1. Xerxes burnt down the temple of Branchidai in 479 and took away the 
statue; centuries later Seleukos gave it back. Two small bronze Apollos which 
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seen one of these statues and found out who made it, you 
hardly need much skill when you see the other to recognize 
the work of Kanachos. Bát there is a difference; the one at 
Branchidai is in bronze and this is in cedar-wood. [3] Here is 
a stone where they say Manto, the daughter of Teiresias, used 
to sit; it lies in front of the entrance and 1s still in our time 
called Manto’s seat. On the right of the temple are stone 
portraits of Henioche and Pyrra,. daughters of that Kreon 
who governed as regent for Laodamas. [4] This I know still 
happens at Thebes in my own day: they take a strong, good- 
looking boy from a distinguished house and make him priest 
of Ismenian Apollo for a year with the title of the bay-boy, as 
the boys wear wreaths of sweet-bay leaves. I am not clear 
whether every bay-boy alike traditionally dedicates a bronze 
tripod to the god, but I think the law must say not all of them, 
as I have not seen very many there; but the richer boys do 
dedicate them. One tripod really distinguished for its antiquity 
and its famous donor is the one Amphitryon dedicated when 
Herakles was bay boy. 

[5] Above the Ismenion you can see the fountain they say 
is sacred to Ares, and the serpent he set to guard the sPRING.5? 
By this fountain is the grave of Kaanthos. They say he was a 
son of Okeanos and Melia’s brother, and when she was carried 
off he was sent by his father to look for her.53 When Kaanthos 
found out Apollo had his sister he could hardly take her away 
from him, but he had the audacity to set fire to Apollo’s 
sacred enclosure, which they now call the Ismenion. The 


are now in London and Berlin (?) scem to be imitations of it, guaranteed by a 
long series of Apollo coins from Miletos. Apollo is naked, upright, and long- 
haired, he has a bow in one hand and a stag in the other. 

52. Pausanias means the spring of IsMENOS, the medieval name of which is 
‘St John’s River’. But we know from Euripides (Phoin., 931f. and rooof.) that 
the sacred spring and the serpent’s cave were really on the south-west near 
the Spring gates; the spring was DIRKE not Ismenos. (cf. also Eur., Antiope, 
reported by Apollodor., 3, 5, 5; Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag., 1964, p. 411.) This 
mistake represents private enquiry or personal conjecture in a ruined city. 

53. Melia is the true ancient name of the Ismenos spring; she was a river 
nymph. (cf. Pindar, Pyth., 11, § with the ancient commentaries.) 
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Thebans say the god shot him. Kaanthos’s memorial is here, 
and they say Apollo had sons by Melia called Teneros and 
Ismenos: Apollo gave the gift of prophecy to Teneros, and the 
river was called Ismenos. Of course it had a name already, if it 
was called Ladon before ever Apollo’s son Ismenos was born. 
[1] On the left of the gates of Elektra are the ruins of a house 

where they say Amphitryon lived in exile from Tiryns 
because of Elektryon’s death; ALKMENE’S CHAMBER is still 
quite clear in the ruins. They say Trophonios and Agamedes 
built it for Amphitryon, and this inscription was inscribed on 
it: 

Amphitryon brought his wife to Thebes: 

Alkmene: here was his bridal room: 

Agamedes and Trophonios 

built this house. 


The Thebans say this was written here.54 They also show 
you the memorial of the children of Herakles and Megara, 
saying the same about that death as Stesichoros of Himera and 
Panyassis in their verses: but they do add that in his madness 
Herakles would have killed Amphitryon, only that sleep came 
on him first from the blow of the stone: it was Athene who 
let fly at him with this stone they call the Sober stone.55 [2] 
Here are portraits of women carved in relief; the carvings are 
already rather faint. The Thebans call them the Witches and 
say they were sent by Hera to interfere with Alkmene’s birth- 
pains. They were preventing the birth, but Teiresias’s daughter 


$4. These two also built the legendary fourth temple of Delphi (Bk X, 5 
(5)) just as Agrolas and Hyperbios built the akropolis of Athens and Romulus 
and Remus built Rome, and Zethos and Amphion built Thebes. The ‘chamber’ 
may very possibly have been a Mycenean structure; but if it had been a tholos 
Pausanias would certainly have recognized its shape. 

55- The hundred or so fragments we have of the strong and sensitive poetry 
of Stesichoros survive almost entirely through this kind of chance allusion or 
quotation, and few of them overlap. Pausanias often alludes to Stesichoros, but 
never quotes him verbally. Panyassis of Halikarnassos was a cousin of Hero- 
dotos: he wrote an epic about Herakles of which substantial fragments survive 
(Kinkel, Epic. Graec. Frag., pp. 253-65) but there is nothing else in them to 
match the two lines by him which Pausanias quotes at Bk X, 8 (5). 
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Historis thought up a trick against them: she yelled with 
triumph for them to hear, as if the baby was born; the legend 
is that the witches went away deceived, and Alkmene had her 
baby. 

There is a HERAKLEION here,5° with a white stone statue by 
Xenokritos and Eubios of Thebes,5? called the Champion, 
and an ancient wooden idol the Thebans believe is by 
Daidalos. I really think they are right about this. [3] Daidalos 
is said to have dedicated it himself to pay a debt of kindness. 
When he fled from Crete, he made quite small ships for him- 
self and his son Ikaros, but he also invented sails for them, 
which had not been discovered in those days, and with a stern 
wind he outsailed the oars of Minos’s fleet. Daidalos was safe, 
but they say Ikaros steered rather awkwardly and upset his 
ship: and the sea-swell washed him up drowned on a still 
unnamed island off Samos. Herakles came across the dead 
body and recognized it; he buried him there and even now 
there is a tumulus, not a very big one, on a headland sticking 
out into the Aegean. The island and the sea around it took 
their name from Ikaros.58 [4] On the pediments of the temple 
Praxiteles carved for the Thebans most of Herakles’ Twelve 
Labours. The birds at Stymphalos and the cleaning of Elis 
are wanting, but the wrestle with Antaios is there instead. 
Thrasyboulos and those Athenians who helped him put an end 
to the dictatorship of the Thirty, as their return from exile 
started from Thebes, dedicated a colossal Athene and Herakles 
here, done in relief on Pentelic stone by Alkamenes.5? The 
Herakleion gives onto a TRAINING-GROUND and STADIUM 
both named after the god. [5] Above the Sober stone is an 
altar of Ashen Apollo, made from the ashes of sacrifice. 
Divination by phrases is established here, a method I know 

56. The church of HAGIOS NIKOLAOS stands on this site. 

57. Nothing at all is known about Xenokritos and Eubios. 

58. IKARIA, west of Samos and south of Chios. The direction of Crete 
suggests the tumulus was at its western extremity, Cape Papas; since Papas is 
one of the ancient names of Attis it is just possible the dead boy may still be 


commemorated there. 
59. In the last few years of the fifth century. 
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that ofall Greek peoples the Smyrnans use particularly. Above 
the city at Smyrna, and outside the walls, is a sanctuary of 
Omens. 

|1] In ancient times the Thebans used to slaughter bulls to 
Ashen Apollo; once when the festival came round and the 
time for sacrifice was very close, the men sent for the bull had 
not arrived; and since a wagon happened to be near by, they 
sacrificed one of its oxen to the god, and from that time they 
have the ritual law of slaughtering working oxen. They tell 
another story about Kadmos leaving Delphi on the Phokian 
road, and how a cow guided him. She was bought from 
Pelagon’s herdsmen, so she had a white mark like a full moon 
on each of her flanks. The god’s oracle decreed that Kadmos 
and his company had to settle wherever the cow got tired and 
lay down: and this place is still pointed out. [2] There is an 
open-air altar and a statue of Athene they say Kadmos 
dedicated. Those who think Kadmos was an Egyptian and not 
a Phoenician who came to Thebes are contradicted by the 
name of this Athene called Onga in Phoenician and not Sais in 
Egyptian.© [3] The Thebans say the place on the akropolis 
where the market-square is nowadays was in ancient times the 
HOUSE OFKADMOS." They point out the ruins of Harmonia’s 
bride-room and the site of Semele’s, which to this day they 
keep untrodden by human steps. Those Greeks who can accept 
that the Muses sang at the wedding of Harmonia have a site 
on the market-square where they say the goddesses sang. 
There is another legend that when the thunderbolt struck 
Semele’s bride-room a log fell with it from heaven; they say 
Polydoros decked out the log in bronze and called it Dionysos 


60. Many ancient authorities agree that Onga (or Onka) was a Phocnician 
word, but it looks like a Greek word for the mooing of a cow. The Egyptian 
goddess Sais was identified with Athene at least from the time of Herodotos 
(2, 59). The temple has never been found. 

61. Part of the prehistoric palace of Thebes (L.H. 2-3), which it is reasonable 
to connect with this legend, was discovered and excavated by Mr Keramopou- 
los; work is still going on. Harmonia was Kadmos’s wife; Semele was Diony- 
sos’s mother. 
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Kadmos.® Near by is a statue of Dionysos: this one too Onasi- 
medes made in solid bronze; but the altar is by the sons of 
Praxiteles.®3 fee 

[4] There is also a statue of Pronomos, a flute-player who 
quite captivated nearly everyone. Until then flute-players had 
three kinds of flutes, one sort for Doric fluting, a different 
sort constructed for Phrygian music, and a different sort again 
for Lydian; Pronomos was the first to think of flutes that 
could be used for every kind of music and the first to play such 
utterly different tunes on the same flutes.®4 They say he 
utterly charmed audiences with his mere stage presence and 
the movement of his whole body. He even composed a 
processional song to be used at Delos, for the people of Chalkis 
on the Euripos. This and the Epaminondas were dedicated 
here by the Thebans. 

[1] The ancestors of Epaminondas had made that family a 
distinguished one, though in the matter of money his father 
fell short of the standard for middle-class Thebans. He took in 
very accurately what the schooling of the district had to offer, 
and, when he became a youth, attended Lysis of Tarentum,®> a 


62. This passae is a textual puzzle and it is not quite clear what Pausanias 
was saying. Polydoros was Kadmos’s son and Semele’s brother. 

63. Onasimedes is unknown and may possibly be as legendary as Polydoros. 
The sons of Praxiteles were fine, delicate sculptors of the Jate fourth and carly 
third centuries. They were called Kephisodotos and Timarchos. Some work 
by them from the island of Kos is now in the museum at Istanbul (cf. G. 
Richter, Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, 1950, p. 583). 

64. Pronomos lived in the fifth century. Some early flutes and pipes have 
been found; in August 1961 a small pipe of polished bone n good condition 
was recovered by Dr Papadimitriou from a sacred spring at Brauron in Attica. 
It seems to be half of a pair of pipes played together, and was made before the 
battle of Salamis; it is not yet certain which of the three kinds of music it 
played. (They are discussed by K. Schlesinger in The Greek Aulos, 1939; this 
pipe is discussed by J. G. Landels in the Journal of the British School at Athens, 
1963, pp- 116-19.) It was fashionable among antiquarians to lament the deca- 
dence that followed Pronomos’s invention (e.g. Athenaios 631£). 

65. Tarentum was one of the chief Greek cities in Italy; for better or worse it 
never entirely lost its Greek character. Horace thought of it as idle, empty, 
ancient, and full of leaves. It had once been a brilliant and influential Doric 
community, it had particularly good fishing, and the best port on the south 
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teacher with a thorough knowledge of the work of Pytha- 
goras of Samos. In the Spartan war with the Mantincans 
Epaminondas is said to have been sent among a contingent 
from Thebes to fight for Sparta: he ran every risk to rescue 
Pelopidas who was wounded in the battle. Some time later 
he went to Sparta on an embassy, on the occasion when the 
Spartans said they were making the peace named after Antalki- 
das with all Greece.® It was then Agesilaos asked Epaminon- 
das if they would let the Boiotians swear to the peace as 
private cities. ‘Not’, he said, ‘before we see the neighbours of 
Sparta swearing as private cities.” When war had broken out 
between Thebes and Sparta,°?7 and the Spartans advanced 
against the Thebans with their own power and that of their 
allies, Epaminondas stationed his part of the army above the 
Kephisian lake, supposing the Peloponnesians would attack 
there; but King Kleombrotos of Sparta turned towards 
AMBROSSOS in Phokis, killed the Theban Chaireas and his 


Italian coast. It was in southern Italy that Pythagoras and his pupils flourished, 
and when during the Samnite wars Pythian Apollo decreed that the Romans 
should put up Greek statues in the Roman forum, Rome decided on Pytha- 
goras and Alkibiades. Lysis taught and died in Thebes. 

66. In 387, bu: Pausanias seems to be wrong. His story happened at the 
general peace conference in 371. 

67. In 371. The Spartans were in Phokis, and Epaminondas was trying -to 
block them from the great plain of Thebes (greater still now that the lake has 
been drained) and took up a position at Koroneia, which is west-north-west of 
Thebes on the road to Lebadeia, on a strip of ground between Mount Helikon 
and the enormous marshy lake. But Kleombrotos took his army across the 
mountain tracks south of Helikon to Kreussis on the gulf of Corinth, at the foot 
of Kithairon, captured it, and then moved up the Livadostro (Oiroe) for four or 
five miles until he could strike due north-east for Thebes, leaving Epaminondas 
fifteen or twenty miles away at Koroneia. He was caught at Leuktra, an 
insignificant, unidentified village on one of the low hills on the fringe of the 
plain. A curious ruined monument discovered by H. N. Ulrichs in these hills 
(Reisen und Forschungen in Griechenland, vol. 2, 1863, pp. 102-13, = Ann. 
dell’ Istituto, XVII, pp. 77-88) is very possibly the memorial Epaminondas 
built after the battle. This monument was a thin round tower, with a little 
dome on it and if it is really the right one the dome once supported a bronze 
trophy (Cicero, De Inv., 2, 23). It has recently been rebuilt, and the three small 
villages near by called Parapoungia have been renamed LEVKTRA. 
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men, who were stationed on guard in the passes, and finally 
reached LEUKTRA in Boiotia. [2] Here the god sent portents 
to Kleombrotos and to the whole expedition. When Spartan 
kings marched to war, sheep went with them for sacrifice to 
the gods and omens before battle. The leaders of these flocks 
on the march were goats that the shepherds called sheep- 
leaders. At this time wolves attacked the flock and did no 
harm to the sheep but killed these sheep-leaders. [3] There 
was said also to be a curse on the Spartans from the daughters 
of Skedasos. He lived at Leuktra and his daughters Molpia and 
Hippo were already in the bloom of youth. They were 
irreligiously violated by the Spartans Phrourarchidas and 
Parthenios. The two virgin girls were unable to bear this 
outrageous insult and immediately hanged themselves; 
Skedasos too, when he got no justice out of Sparta, came 
home to Leuktra and committed suicide. Now Epaminondas 
offered sacrifices to Skedasos and his daughters and prayed 
to them: as if the struggle would not be over the safety of 
Thebes but to avenge them. The Boiotian commanders 
had very different opinions about what should be done; 
Epaminondas with Malgis and Zenokrates wanted a battle 
with Sparta quickly, but Damokleidas and Damophilos 
and Simangelos would not allow an action, and held out 
for smuggling the women and children into Attica, and 
preparing to stand a siege. The six of them were very deeply 
divided over their policies. But the vote of the seventh 
man went to Epaminondas’s party. He was called Brachyl- 
lides, and was guarding the invasion route on Kithairon: when 
he returned to camp and his vote went to Epaminondas’s 
party, everyone agreed to a decision by battle. Epaminondas 
was suspicious of certain Boiotian forces, particularly of the 
Thespians.®8 For fear of treachery in battle, he allowed anyone 
who might wish to withdraw from camp and go home; the 
Thespians went off in a body accompanied by any other 


68. Thespiai was extremely close; it lay north-west of Leuktra near the head 
of the river Kanavari, and south of modern THESPIA. The Thespian grudge 
against Thebes was compulsory membership of the Boiotian league. 
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Boiotian with a grudge against Thebes. [4] But Sparta’s 
allies had been discontented for some time, and as soon as they 
joined battle this grudge appeared very clearly; they had no 
wish to stand their ground and yielded wherever they were 
attacked. Between Sparta and Thebes things were equal; 
Sparta had her accumulated experience and shame of losing 
her reputation, and the Thebans had seen the threat that was 
looming over their wives and children. But when Kleom- 
brotos died, and many Spartan officers died with him, the 
unhappy Spartans were subjected to the necessity of not giving 
in; to see a dead king fall into the hands of his enemies seemed 
to them the most frightful disgrace of all. 

The Thebans had achieved the most famous of all victories 
won by Greeks over Greeks; next day the Spartans thought of 
burying the dead and sent a herald to Thebes. Epaminondas 
knew that by the law of their nature Spartans always smother 
up their tragedies, so he said he granted permission to take 
away the dead to the Spartan allies first, and when that was 
done the Spartans could bury their own people. Some of the 
allies did nothing, not a man of theirs having died, and it 
became obvious others had lost very few; then the Spartans 
buried their own people, and it was proved that the dead were 
Spartans. Of the Thebans and the Boiotians who stood by 
them, forty-seven men had died: and more than a thousand of 
the native Spartans. 

[1] Immediately after the battle, Epaminondas told the rest 
of the Peloponnesians to go home and kept the Spartans shut 
up in Leuktra; but when he heard that the whole Spartan 
people were coming in a body to the aid of their men at 
Leuktra, he let them go under terms of truce, saying it would 
be better to shift the war from Boiotia to Sparta. The Thes- 
pians, who were suspicious of Theban ill-will in the first place 
and of the effect of Theban good fortune at the present time, 
decided to abandon their city and fled to KERESSOS. Keressos 
is a natural stronghold in their territory where they retreated 
once before, during the Thessalian invasion: on that occasion, 
the Thessalians did make an attempt but found they had no 
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hope of taking it. They went to the god at Delphi and 
received this oracle: 


Shadowy Leuktra, Alesian ground, 
and the two unhappy daughters 

of Skedasos are always in my thoughts: 
this coming battle and these many tears. 
This no human voice shall declare 
until the Doric people lose the youth 
of manhood. When this day shall come 
Keressos is to fall: not otherwise. 


[2] And now when Epaminondas had taken the Thespians 
from their refuge at Keressos, he turned eagerly to the 
Peloponnese with an enthusiastic invitation from Arkadia. 
When he arrived the Argives were willing allies. He gathered 
the Mantineans who had been scattered around the villages by 
Agesipolis back into their ancient city, and he persuaded the 
Arkadians to dismantle their weaker towns and founded a 
home city of all Arkadia, still called Megalopolis today. Time 
was up for Epaminondas as Boiotian governor, but his 
successor happened to die, so Epaminondas overlooked the 
inopportune law, continued in command, and reached Sparta 
with his army. Since Agesilaos would not march out and 
fight, Epaminondas turned to the foundation of Messene. He 
is in fact the founder of the modern Messenians. (I have 
described the foundation and the history of the Messenians in 
another book.)”° [3] Meanwhile Thebes’ allies scattered and 
overran and looted the Lakonian countryside, and this decided 
Epaminondas to take his Thebans home to Boiotia. He had 


69. Keressos has not been identified for certain: but it may be the hill of 
PALAIO PYRGOS, north-west of Thespiai and just to the south of the more 
formidable ruins of the akropolis at Askra Pyrgos (=Pyrgaki), that is between 
Panagia (= Palaiopanagia) and Askra. It could also have been EREMOKASTRO, 
much closer to Thespiai and nearly due north of it. Most of these places are not 
on modern maps. I am not sure when the Thessalians attacked Thespiai unless 
this refers to the burning of Thespiai by Xerxes. 

70. In Book IV. Messenia is the south-west corner of Greece, so it belongs to 
the second volume of this edition. 
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just reached Lechaion with the army and was coming to the 
narrow and difficult part of the road, when Iphikrates set on 
the Thebans with light infantry and an Athenian expedition- 
ary force.7! Epaminondas routed their attack and marched on 
to the city of Athens itself, but Iphikrates stopped the Athen- 
ians from coming out to fight, so Epaminondas turned home 
again to Thebes. [4] He escaped a death sentence for continu- 
ing in command when his year was over; they say the jury 
did not even bother to vote about it. 

[1] After this Pelopidas went to see Alexander, who was 
in power in Thessaly, thinking he was a private friend as well 
as a lover of Thebes; when he arrived, Alexander mistrustfully 
and insolently kept him imprisoned. Thebes marched on 
Alexander at once. They chose to lead the expedition Kleo- 
menes and Hypatos who were Boiotian governors at that 
time, and Epaminondas served under them. Alexander 
attacked the force from an ambush on bad ground beyond 
Thermopylai. The situation was desperate, and the rest of 
the army gave Epaminondas the command, which the 
governors willingly handed over to him. Seeing Epaminondas 
was the general opposing him, Alexander lost confidence and 
freely let Pelopidas go. [2] But while Epaminondas was away, 
the Thebans turned the people of oRCHOMENOS out of their 
country; he believed this action was disastrous, saying Thebes 
would never have committed such a crime if he were there.72 
When he was chosen as governor again he went back to the 
Peloponnese with a Boiotian army. In a battle at Lechaion, 
he beat the Spartans, the Achaians of Pellene, and Chabrias’s 
contingent from Athens. The Theban tradition was to let 
prisoners of war be ransomed, except for Boiotian exiles, 
whom they put to death: but when Epaminondas took the 
Sikyonian city of PHo1BIA where most of the Boiotian exiles 


71. In the isthmus of Corinth. 

72. ORCHOMENOS lies south of the north-west corner of the Kopaic lake, 
a little north of due west of Chalkis, a little south of north-west of Thebes. The 
capture and a massacre took place in the sixties, but only Pausanias reports the 
absence of Epaminondas. 
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had collected, he released everyone he captured there, invent- 
ing new countries of origin for them all.7 [3] When the army 
reached MANTINEIA- he was victorious there, but he was 
killed by an Athenian; and the name of the man who killed 
Epaminondas in a cavalry battle is inscribed at Athens: it was 
Grylos, son of Xenophon, the Xenophon who marched with 
Kyros against King Artaxerxes and who led the Greeks home- 
ward to the sea.74 

[4] The funeral verses on the statue of Epaminondas say 
that he founded Messene and that through him freedom came 
to Greece. They go like this: 


This came from my counsel: 
Sparta has cut the hair of her glory: 
Messene takes her children in: 
a wreath of the spears of Thebe 
has crowned Megalopolis: 
Greece is free. 


These were his glories. [1] The sHRINE OF AMMON is quite 
close:75 its statue by Kalamis was dedicated by Pindar. Pindar 
sent a Hymn to Ammon to the Ammonians in Libya, which in 


73. This PHOIBIA is not mentioned in Pausanias’s Achaia. Frazer thought 
it was the same as BOUPHIA, in the territory of Sikyon, which is also unmen- 
tioned by Pausanias though the Danish archaeologist L. Ross, who worked in 
Greece immediately after the liberation and made the first excavations on the 
akropolis, found some ruins to fit it (Reisen, p. 40). Bouphia and Phoibia are 
mentioned only by Stephanos of Byzantium. 

74. Pausanias describes this picture (Bk I, 3 (4)). Xenophon’s adventures 
(401-399) are the subject of his brilliantly fresh book of military memoirs, the 
Anabasis. 

75. We are still on the Theban akropolis. Pindar’s hymn was probably 
written for Kyrene. All we have of it is the fragment ‘Ammon king of Olym- 
pos’ (quoted in the ancient commentary on Pyth., 9, 89). Pindar is the earliest 
known writer to mention Zeus Ammon, and the early coinage of Kyrene which 
carries his head is the earliest representation of him we have. Ammun was an 
oracular ram-god who lived in an oasis in the Lybian desert; he was adopted as 
Zeus Ammon in the first great Doric temple on the height above Kyrene; he 
has a bearded Greek face with ram’s horns. (cf. J. Boardman, The Greeks Over- 
seas, 1964, plate 12d.) On the oracle in general cf. Parke, Oracles of Zeus (1966), 
but he seems to have missed the study by Oric Bates (The Eastern Libyans, 


1914 reprinted 1970, pp. 189-200). 
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my time still survived on a triangular stone tablet beside the 
altar that Ptolemy son of Lagos dedicated to Ammon. 
Behind the sanctuary of Ammon the Thebans have Teiresias’s 
observatory, near which is a sanctuary of Fortune carrying the 
child Wealth.” The Thebans say Xenophon of Athens made 
the face and hands, but Kallistonikos of Thebes made the rest. 
It was a clever idea to put Wealth in the arms of Fortune like 
a nurse or a mother; but Kephisodotos was just as clever 


21. Ammon 


to make the statue at Athens of Peace holding the same 
child. 

[2] The Thebans have wooden idols of Aphrodite so 
ancient they call them dedications of Harmonia, made out of 


76. The place where Teiresias made his divinations. (This is the original 
meaning of the word templum: hence also contemplatio.) There were statues all 
over Greece of Fortune and of Peace with the infant Wealth, but the original 
type is probably Eleusinian. They are discussed by Nilsson in Greek Popular 
Religion (1940), p. 61, cf. p. §1. Xenophon of Athens is known to have worked 
in the early fourth century, and Kallistonikos must be his contemporary, but 
none of their work has survived. Kephisodotos’s statue was installed on the 
Areopagos soon after 375; it was popular and is now known through coins and 
more or less accurate antique copies. The woman was heavily clothed like 
Euphranor’s Apollo (in the Agora museum at Athens) but the composition is 
close to that of the Hermes of Praxiteles, which it foreshadows. 
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the wooden stern-posts of Kadmos’s ships. They name her 
Heavenly, Popular, and Turner Away of Evil. Harmonia gave 
Aphrodite her titles: ‘Heavenly’ for pure love free of the lust 
of the body, ‘Popular’ for copulation, and thirdly ‘Turner 
Away of Evil’, to turn away the human race from wicked 
desires and unholy actions; Harmonia knew of many crimes 
already committed by barbarians and Greeks as well, like the 
infamous later stories of Adonis’s mother and of Phaidra and 
Thracian Tereus.77 

[3] They say the SANCTUARY OF LAW-GIVING DEMETER 
was once the house of Kadmos and his descendants; the statue 
of Demeter is visible down to the breast. There are bronze 
shields dedicated here which they say came from the Spartan 
officers who died at Leuktra. 

[4] By the Proitian gates a THEATRE has been constructed 
and very close to the theatre is a shrine of Dionysos the 
Liberator:78 some Theban prisoners taken by the Thracians 
had been herded as far as Haliartia when the god set them free 
and handed over the sleeping Thracians to be murdered. The 
Thebans say one of the statues here is of Semele; they say they 
open this sanctuary once a year on special days. The ruins of 
the house of Lykos and Semele’s memorial are here to be seen, 
but not Alkmene’s memorial.7? They say when she died 
she turned into a stone. They disagree with the Megarian 
legend about her: in fact Greeks usually do disagree with 
each other. The Thebans have made memorials here for 


77. Adonis was the result of incest between father and daughter. The story is 
told by Ovid in the tenth book of the Metamorphoses, and must come from some 
lost Hellenistic poem; one of the girl’s names was Smyrna. Pausanias never 
mentions this story again, but I suppose he knew the poem. 

78. Theatres are relatively obvious constructions, and the original Baedeker’s 
Guide noted a likely-looking indentation in the right area, about which Frazer 
was judiciously non-committal. But this is not the only time that Lolling, on 
whose observations Baedeker is based, found an unexcavated theatre no one 
has seen since. Investigations are at present in progress at a different site. 

79. Lykos was Antiope’s uncle, and promised her dying father to punish her. 
He fought a war to capture her and carried her off. She had twin sons Amphion 
and Zethos, who later killed Lykos and tied his wife Dirke to a bull. Dionysos 
was furious with Antiope over this revenge. 
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the children of Amphion, with the boys and the girls sepa- 
rated.8° 

[1] Near here is the shrine of Artemis of Glory; the statue 
is by Skopas. They say Antipoinos’s daughters Alkis and 
Androkleia are buried inside the sanctuary. When Herakles 
and the Thebans were about to fight a battle with Orcho- 
menos, an oracle came to them promising victory if whoever 
had the most distinguished ancestry in Thebes was willing to 
commit suicide. Antipoinos had specially glorious ancestry 
but he had no wish to die for the people, but his daughters 
were delighted to do so; they made away with themselves, 
and have been honoured for it. There is a lion made of stone 
in front of the SHRINE OF ARTEMIS OF GLORY,®! which 
Herakles was said to have dedicated after a battle victory over 
King Erginos of Orchomenos, the son of Klymenos. Near by 
are Apollo of Help and a Market Hermes, another of Pindar’s 
dedications. The pyre of the children of Amphion is about a 
hundred yards from the graves; even now the ash from the 
pyre is still there. [2] Near by is Amphitryon’s dedication, so 
they say, of two stone statues of Athene of the Girdle: this is 
where he armed himself before battle against Chalkodon of 
Euboia. In the old days they said ‘girding yourself’ for putting 
on armour. In fact they say when Homer has Agamemnon 
‘girdled like the god of war’ he means their armour was the 
same.52 

[3] The common memorial of Zethos and Amphion is a 
small tumulus of earth. Men from Tithorea in Phokis want to 
take earth away from it, the idea being to take it while the sun 
is in the bull of heaven.83 If they can take earth from here at 


80. Amphion was married to Niobe: they are usually called Niobe’s children; 
presumably Amphion figures more largely in the Theban version of the story. 

81. Sophokles (Oed. Tyr., 161) mentions this sanctuary, which was in the 
market (cf. Plutarch, Aristid., 20). Arrian (Anab., 1, 7, 7) puts it near Elektra’s 
tower. 

82. Iliad, 2, 479, just before the catalogue of heroes and places. This is 
evidence if any were needed that Pausanias is not using a special edition of this 
catalogue but at least of the whole of Book Two. 

83. In late April and in May: the constellation Taurus. 
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that time and lay it on the tumulus of Antiope, the ground will 
bear crops at Tithorea, but not at Thebes: so during that time 
the Thebans keep a guardon the memorial. [4] The cities took 
this belief from the oracles of Bakis,84 in which are the lines: 


And when the Tithorean shall pour out 
placations on the earth, wine, honey, words, 
while the bull drowses in the mighty sun, 

a weight of evil threatens this city: 

the standing crop will wither from that earth 
they stole to build Phokos his monument. 


This is the origin of what Bakis says about Phokos’s 
memorial: Lykos’s wife Dirke paid more respect to Dionysos 
than any other god, and when she suffered her legendary 
tragedy Dionysos was furious with Antiope.85 The excesses of 
vengeance always somehow make the gods angry. They say 
that Antiope went raving mad and wandered around all over 
Greece, quite out of her mind; Phokos son of Ornytion and 
grandson of Sisyphos happened to meet her, cured her, and 
married her; in fact Phokos and Antiope share the same grave. 
[s] They say the stones at Amphion’s memorial which are laid 
low down and not accurately shaped are the rocks that were 
moved by Amphion’s singing. The same kind of thing is said 
about Orpheus, that the wild beasts followed his harping. 

[1] The road from Thebes to Chalkis is by these Proitian 18 
gates. On the high road they point to the grave of Melanippos, 
one of the bravest Theban soldiers. In the Argive invasion he 
killed Tydeus and Mekisteus, one of Adrastos’s brothers, and 
met his own death from Amphiaraos. [2] Very close to this 
grave stand three rough stones: the Theban writers on anti- 


84. Bakis is originally a generic not a personal name for a prophet. The date 
for this oracle is uncertain but it clearly belongs to a late stage of these entangled 


legends and practices. 

85. Antiope’s children had tied Dirke to a bull and thrown her body into 
Dirke’s spring. 

86. All these graves are likely to be ancient burials later identified as divine 
heroes, like the tholos at Menidi in the Argolid. 
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quities say Tydeus lies here, buried by Maion. They bring a 
verse of the Iliad as a proof of this story.37 


Tydeus whom the heaped earth covers 
at Thebes... . 


[3] Next come the memorials of Ocdipus’s sons; I have not 
seen the celebrations there, but 1 thought they were credible. 
The Thebans say that among the divine heroes as they are 
called they burn offerings to sons of Oedipus, but when they 
do so the flames and even the smoke split into two.88 They 
brought me to believe it because I have seen something of this 
kind. In Mysia above the Kaikos is a town called PIONIAI 
where they say the founder Pionis was some kind of descen- 
dant of Herakles: when they are going to burn a sacrifice to 
him, smoke rises from the grave of its own accord. I saw this 
happen. The Thebans also show the memorial of Teiresias, 
just under two miles further than the grave of the sons of 
Oedipus. They agree that Teiresias died at Haliartia but they 
say they have an empty memorial. l 

[4] The Thebans have a grave of Hektor the son of Priam 
at OEDIPUS’S SPRING: they say his bones were brought 
there from Troy because of this oracle: 


Thebans in the city of Kadmos, 

your country shall have innocent wealth 
if you bring out of Asia 

the bones of Hektor, carry them home, 
worship Hektor by the decree of Zeus.89 


87. Iliad, 14, 114. This line was obelized by Zenodotos and apparently un- 
known to Aristophanes; but to say such a line arises from a Theban wish to claim 
Tydeus’s grave is not a valid way of detaching it trom the Iliad. Such stories and 
such identifications are the basic material of Homeric poetry at an earlier period 
than the revival of specitichero-cults. Tydeus had spared Maion’s life (I, 4, 398) 
and there may wellhave been a lost legend about their relationships in the Thebais. 

88. Through Statius (Theb., 12, 429) this legend reached Dante who made 
of it a powerful and hellish motif (Inferno, 26, 49). 

S9. Oedipus’s spring is thought to be the springs at HAGII THEODORI, on 
the Chalkis road: but if Oedipus is supposed to have washed there on the way 
from Delphi, this identification is very peculiar. He was coming not from the 
north-east but the north-west. 
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Oedipus’s spring got its name because here Oedipus washed 
off the blood from his father’s murder. By the spring is 
Asphodikos’s grave. Jn the battle against Argos this Asphodi- 
kos killed Parthenopaios, or so the Thebans say; but the 
verses on the death of Parthenopaios in the Thebaid say 
Periklymenos killed him. 

[1] On this high road is a place called TEuMEssos where 
they say Europa was hidden by Zeus.” There is another story 
about the Teumessian fox, how this beast was raised by the 
curse of Dionysos for the extermination of the people of 
Thebes, how it was on the point of being caught by the hound 
Artemis gave to Prokris the daughter of Erechtheus, and how 
the fox and the hound together were changed into stones. 
In Teumessos is a sanctuary of Telchinian Athene without any 
statue. About her title one might hazard the guess that a 
party of those Telchinians who once lived in Cyprus came to 
Boiotia and founded a sanctuary of Telchinian Athene.” 

[2] Nearly a mile further to the left of Teumessos are the 
ruins of GLISAS;% just in front of them to the right of the road 
is a mound of no particular size overshadowed by wild timber 
and cultivated fruit-trees. The men who mounted the expedi- 
tion against Thebes with Aigialeus are buried here, Promachos 
with the others of his rank. I have already explained before 


go. The supposed site of TEUMESSOS is easily identified. It lies on a small, 
isolated hill five miles or so from Thebes towards Chalkis, north of the road. 
As this hill is rocky and was once in the middle of a forest it must have been 
an extremely likely place for foxes. The site was already known to Leake, 
visited by Ulrichs, and sherded by Frazer. It has not been excavated and is 
virtually bare even of potsherds. 

91. The Telchines were magic metal-workers rather like the Kabeiroi; they 
lived mostly in Rhodes and they had the evil eye. There is an excellent distri- 
bution map of this kind of god in Hemberg’s Die Kabiren (Uppsala, 1950). 

92. GLISAS was almost due north-east of Thebes, at the south-west tip of 
the mountains beyond MESOVOUNO (TEUMESSOS). There are extensive but 
rudimentary ruins on a hillside above the modern YPATON (=SIRT ZI), north 
of the Chalkis road and railway and the national highway. There is a strongly 
built akropolis at the top of the hill; the gravemound of the heroes was once 
clearly visible in the plain, with some of the stones of its enclosing wall still 
in place; today this identification is not obvious, and is even questionable. 
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while writing about Megara that Aigialeus’s memorial is at 
Pagai.°3 The Thebans call the place enclosed with uncut stones 
on the straight road from Thebes to Glisas the Snake’s Head. 
They say this Snake, whatever his name was, put his head out 
of his nest here when Teiresias was passing by, and Teiresias 
cut it off with a chopper. The place is named after the story; 
[3] but above Glisas is MOUNT HIGHEST [Hypatos] with a 
SHRINE and statue on it of Zeus Highest, and they call the 
winter stream the Thermodon.% If you turn back to Teumes- 
sos and the road to Chalkis you come across the memorial 
of Chalkodon, who was killed by Amphitryon in a battle 
between Thebes and Euboia. 

[4] Next come the ruins of the cities of CHARIOT [Harma] 
and MYKALESSOS, the first of which was named from 
Amphiaraos’s chariot vanishing here (not where the Thebans 
say it vanished).9* This is the Tanagran version of the legend. 


93. Bk I, 44 (7). 

94. The hill of Glisas used to be called Tourleza and at that time the mountain 
of which Tourleza is a spur (the ancient Mount Hypaton) was called Sagmatas. 
Now the classical name of MOUNT MESSAPION has been extended to cover 
this entire range, and the name Hypaton has also been reintroduced as the new 
name of the village of Sirtzi. The sanctuary of Zeus Hypatos was near what is 
still called the MONI SAGMATA, a mountain monastery, with two monks, 
which has rich antiquities built into it. It is economic to suppose these antiqui- 
ties come from Glisas and from Zeus’s sanctuary; the church was built by a 
magnificent builder, the emperor Alexis Komnenos. cf. in general Orlandos in 
Arch, Byz., 1937. 1 am not clear which of the possible streams is the Ther- 
modon. 

95. Chariot is lost, and as usually happens the renaming of villages in this 
century has left confusion worse confounded. The name HARMA (that is, 
“Chariot’) has been given to the village of DRITSIA, east-north-east of Thebes. 
There is certainly a classical site close to this village, which L. Ross believed to 
be Chariot: but Frazer rightly argued for a much likelier site three miles north- 
east (called Kastri in his day (=KASTROLYKOBOUN]) but not marked on 
ordinary maps). We know from Strabo (9, 2, 11f.) that Chariot and Myka- 
lessos were close together on the road from Thebes to Chalkis; Frazer’s site is 
on this road, but the modern Harma is not. Further, there is a highly probable 
inland site for Mykalessos on a broad hill west of RITSONA, so the two sites 
guarantee each other. There is a further problem about Strabo’s Eleon: this 
name has been given to the village of Spaides which so far as I can discover is 
not an ancient site at all. The real Eleon was possibly the akropolis near the 
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They agree that Mykalessos got its name because the cow 
mooed here when she was leading Kadmos and his men to - 
Thebes. My discussion of Athens has explained how Myka- 
lessos was abandoned.% By the sea at Mykalessos is a $ ANC- 
TUARY OF MYKALESSIAN DEMETER; they say that this is 
shut every night and opened again by Herakles, and that 
Herakles is one of the Idaian Daktyloi..7 Another miracle 
they show you here is that they put the natural fruits of 
autumn at the feet of the statue, and they stay ripe all the year. 

[s] Where the Euripos cuts off Euboia from Boiotia, the 
sanctuary of Mykalessian Demeter will be on your right and a 
little way past it is AULIs, named they say from Ogygos’s 
daughter.98 There is a SHRINE OF ARTEMIS here, and white 
stone statues, one carrying torches, the other shooting. They 
say that when by Kalchas’s oracle the Greeks were to slaughter 


modern Harma, but the arguments are complicated and seem to me un- 
certain. An authoritative survey of Boiotian sites is now being made by Mr 
John Fossey of the British School of Archaeology at Athens for a Ph.D. thesis 
for the University of Birmingham. cf. also Bk. IX, n. 46. 

96. The site proposed for Mykalessos west of Ritsona is not strictly incom- 
patible with the phrase ‘by the sea at Mykalessos’, and is perhaps more easily 
reconciled than a coastal site with Thukydides (7, 29-30). Professor K. J. Dover 
(Thucydides, Bock VII, 1965) accepts the Ritsona site without argument. 
Pausanias discussed the massacre of Mykalessos at Bk I, 23 (3). 

97. These Daktyloi are like the Kabeiroi and the Telchines; cf. Bk IX, n. 91. 

98. The site of a ULIs was discovered by the first western travellers, or perhaps 
never lost, as the local name Vliki (= Avliki) reported in Murray's Guide to 
Greece (1872) looks like a genuine survival. Aulis is also guaranteed by Strabo’s 
account of it (9, 2, 8), by various stray finds and observations, and finally by 
excavation. (The railway station named Aulis is in the wrong place.) Since 
1941, Mr J. Threpsiades of the Archaeological Society of Athens has worked at 
various times on a sanctuary of Artemis beside the sea on the mainland south- 
west of Chalkis. His discoveries include the foundations of a fifth-century 
temple several times elaborated or rebuilt in later periods, hostels, workshops, 
statue-bases, and Roman copies of more ancient statues. (cf. Praktika A. E., 
1961, pp. 41-4, and the Illustrated London News, 20 October 1956.) There is 
a drinkable spring between the temple and the sea. Hesychios says this was one 
of a number of springs in different parts of Greece supposed to have been dug 
by Agamemnon. Mycenean tombs have been found at Mikro Vathy, and 
fragments of geometric pottery are reported from the sanctuary itself. 
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Iphigeneia on the altar here, the goddess put a hind in her 
place as victim. They still keep in the temple what is left of the 
trunk of a plane tree mentioned by Homer in the Iliad.99 The 
story is that the Greeks at Aulis could not get a breath of 
favourable breeze, but then suddenly a stern wind got up, and 
everyone sacrificed what he had to Artemis, male and female 
victims alike: ever since it has been traditional that any victim 
is acceptable at Aulis. They point out the spring where the 
plane tree grew, and on a mound near by the bronze floor of 
Agamemnon’s tent. Palm trees grow in front of the sanctuary. 
The fruit is not all edible as it is in Palestine, but it ripens better 
than the dates in Ionia. Not many people live in Aulis, and 
those who do are potters; Tanagrans graze the ground here, 
as they do at Mykalessos and at Harma. 

[1] On the coast of the Tanagran territory is DELION,!% 
where there are statues both of Artemis and Leto. [2] The 


99. 2, 305f. 

100. The statue with the torches, the temple, and the palm trees all figure 
together on the imperial coinage of Tanagra. There are more than 130 possible 
kinds of palm tree, mostly tropical; the only European native (and still the 
commonest Greek palm) is the dwarfish chamaelops: but the sacred palms on 
Mycenean and Minoan pottery, Apollo’s sacred palms at Chios, and the palm 
trees on classical Greek coins were a taller and more interesting species. 
Representations of the Delian palm vary. English archaeologists of around 1900 
were apparently fond of palm trees: Frazer admired them in the Jewish gardens 
of Chalkis, noted their height in the islands, and tried their dates at Kalamata; 
soon after 1902 palm trees were planted in the garden of the British School at 
Athens and Sir Arthur Evans planted them at Knossos. The palm that can ripen 
in Greece seems not to be the ordinary date palm but a species introduced 
from the Canary Islands in the 1860s or 1870s at the same time as Canary 
bananas. The fashion for ornamental palm trees in Athens itself apparently 
spread from the King’s gardens only after 1898. 

ror. Pausanias is moving by the same road as Strabo (9, 2, 7) but in the 
opposite direction. Strabo’s mileage seems.to be wrong, but the site of DELION 
is guaranteed by a sacred spring and some architectural fragments, which have 
been discovered, and some mileages given by Livy (35, 51). Delion must have 
been in the valley below piresst, where in fact it is usually marked on maps. 
The alternative site at DRAMESI, between Delion and Aulis, may very possibly 
have belonged to Delion, and this would explain Strabo’s mistake. Dilessi was 
the site of the Dilessi murders in 1870; the study of this cause célébre by Romilly 
Jenkins (The Dilessi Murders, 1961) offers a sharp insight into late nineteenth- 
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Tanagrans say the founder of TANAGRA was Poimander, 
descended through Chairesileos, Iasios, and Eleuther from 
Apollo by Poseidon’s daughter Aithouse. They say Poimander 
married Tanagra daughter of Aiolos; Korinna wrote in a 
poem about her that she was a daughter of Asopos. As her life 
went on a very long time they say the people took away her 
name and called her the Old One, and for a while called the 
city the same: Graia. The name lasted long enough for Homer 
to put in his list: 


Thespeia, Graia, broad Mykalessos, 


but some time later they restored the ancient name.'2 

[3] Orion’s memorial is at Tanagra,!°3 and the Herald’s 
mountain where they say Hermes was born, and a place 
called the Pole, where they say Atlas sat brooding over the 
heavens and the underworld.!°¢ Homer wrote about him: 


century Greece; as late as 1890 one travelled in this area with a military escort. 
Some Burne-Jones windows at the east end of the north aisle of Christ Church 
Cathedral in Oxford near the tomb of St Frideswide are a memorial to one of 
the victims. 

102. 2, 498. No one knows where this Graia really was; Aristotle thought it 
was near Oropos, further east on the same coast as Delion. 

103. TANAGRA lies inland, east of Thebes and near SCHEMATARION on the 
National Highway (where its museum is). There is a lyrical and interesting 
description of Tanagra by Aristotle’s pupil and Pausanias’s predecessor Dikai- 
archos (1, 8) whose treatment of Boiotia has survived. The ruins are extensive 
and well known; it was the graves of this site which first produced what used 
to be called Tanagra figures, small painted terracottas of great delicacy and 
charm mostly from the late classical period, having the same close but formal 
relation to ordinary life as the plays of Menander. These finds were followed 
by a mass of forgeries, and for a time all terracotta figures came ‘from Tanagra’, 
just as all melons come from ‘Hagios Basilios’ (a village near Corinth where 
they still use proper manure). Orion was a rather obscure divine hero who 
became famous only as a constellation. Schematarion is rich in antiquities, 
both Byzantine and ancient, and has a magnificent museum which is not (alas) 
open to the public. 

104. The Pole means ‘a round hill-top’; it also means ‘the heavens’. Homer 
wrote about Atlas and his daughter Kalypso in the Odyssey (1, 52-4). Atlas and 
Kalypso seem to correspond to Proteus and Eidothea (Od., 4, 384, cf. Aen. II, 
262). 
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daughter of deadly-minded Atlas, 


who knows the decp parts of the entire sea, 
who keeps the long pillars 
which separate the heavens from the earth. 


[4] In the TEMPLE OF DIONYSOS?% the statue is particu- 
larly worth while, being by Kalamis in Parian stone, but the 
Triton will really make you gasp. The more grandiose legend 
about it is that once, when the women of Tanagra went down 
to the sea for a ritual wash before Dionysos’s secret rites, 
Triton attacked them as they swam about; they called to 
Dionysos and he immediately came to their help and beat 
Triton in a fight. The other legend is just as prestigious and 
more convincing. Whenever cattle were driven down to the 
sea Triton used to ambush them and carry them off: he even 
attacked small boats until onc day the Tanagrans put out a 
bucket of wine for him. They say he came at once when he 
smelt it; so after drinking it down he lay flat out on the beach 
asleep, and a Tanagran came and chopped off his head with an 
axe: and this is why he has no head. And because he was 
caught drunk they believe Dionysos killed him. 

[1] I saw another Triton among the wonders of Rome, 
smaller than the Triton at Tanagra. Tritons are certainly a 
sight; the hair on their heads is like the frogs in stagnant 
water: not only in its froggy colour, but so sleek you could 
never separate one hair from the next: and the rest of their 
bodies are bristling with very fine scales like a rough-skinned 


105. Conventionally identified with an ancient church on the site of a temple 
excavated in 1890. The Dionysos who appears on Tanagran coins with a triton 
and two Atlantes (giants holding up a roof) does not look like the work of 
Kalamis, which should be stiff and archaic. The triton at Tanagra was a genuine 
monster preserved by pickling. It was investigated by the savant Damostratos, 
an international expert on marine monsters admired by Aclian (Hist. Anim., 
15, 19), who apparently recorded the same stories as Pausanias (cf. Aelian, Hist. 
Anim., 13, 21) and reported that its head was corrupt or unrecognizable. It had 
rough, hard scales and when you burnt a piece of it, it stank nastily though not 
in a particularly fishy way. Damostratos wrote a long book on marine mon- 
sters; he was a member of the provincial Greek committee for sending compli- 
ments and representations to Rome under the carly emperors. 
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shark. They have gills behind the ears and a human nose, 
but a very big mouth and the teeth of a wild beast. I thought 
the eyes were greenish-grey, and they have their hands and 
fingers and fingernails crusted like seashells. From the breast 
and belly down they have a dolphin’s tail instead of feet.1° 
I have also seen the Aithiopian bull which they call the Rhino- 
keros (the ‘nose-horn’) because they all have one horn on the 
tip of their nose, and another little one just above it, but not 
the beginnings of a horn on their heads; and also the Paionian 
bulls,°7 which are shaggy all over their body and extremely 
shaggy around the breast and cheeks; and the leopard- 
coloured Indian camel. [3] And there is a wild beast called the 
elk found in the Celtic country, somewhere between a camel 
and a stag to look at.!°8 This is the only beast known to us 
which a human being is unable to track or stalk, but sometimes 
when a huntsman is after some other quarry the god puts one 
of these into his hand. It picks up human scent from a great 
distance so they say, and disappears into chasms and the deep- 
est caves. So the huntsmen take in a whole plain or a whole 
mountain in a circle of at least two hundred and fifty miles and 
then drive inwards never breaking their circle, taking every- 
thing in the whole area, elks included. But if the elk happens 
to live somewhere else there is no possible way of catching 
one. [4] I am certain the monster in Ktesias’s account of 
India, which the Indians call the martichora and the Greeks call 
the ‘man-eater’, is a tiger.!°° But the triple rows of teeth in the 

106. This admirable and primitive creature is unfortunately not yet known 
to marine scientists. 

107. Bufalo. 

108. Caesar still believed astonishing fables about elks (Bell. Gall., 6, 27), 
but Calpurnius Siculus, writing in the age of Nero (7, 58), had seen them ‘rare 
even in the forests where they are born’ massacred in the Roman theatres. They 
were never quite exterminated, but have retreated from France and most of 
Germany. 

109. Ktesias of Knidos was court physician to the kings of Persia around the 
year 400 B.C.; a number of sizeable fragments of his works on India and Persia 
have survived in quotation from Book 72 of the 224 books of classical extracts 
written in the ninth century A.D. by the Patriarch Photios. Ktesias on the 
martichora (a Persian word meaning ‘man-eater’) was a famous and popular 
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upper and lower jaw, and the sting in the tip of its tail, with 
which it fights at close quarters and shoots darts from a 
distance, scem to me a fiction about which the Indians have 
simply convinced each other. They were wrong about the 
colour too: as they saw it in a blaze of sunlight they thought it 
was rust-coloured all over, either because of its speed or its 
continual twisting and turning; the chief difficulty was never 
seeing it close up. I think if you searched the furthest corners 
of Libya or India or Arabia for the wild beasts we know in 
Greece, you would never find some of them at all, and others 
would look quite different. Not only man takes a different 
form in different climates and places, but the same would 
happen to the rest of creation: an example among beasts is the 
Libyan snakes which have a different colour in Egypt, yet the 
soil of Aithiopia breeds black snakes just as it breeds black men. 
So that no one should jump to conclusions and no one should 
disbelieve in rarities; I, for example, believe in winged snakes 
which I have never seen: I believe a Phrygian brought a 
scorpion to Ionia with wings like a cricket."° 

[1] At Tanagra by the sanctuary of Dionysos there are 
shrines of Law, of Aphrodite, and a third shrine of Apollo 
with Artemis and Leto. [2] About the sanctuaries of HERMES 
WITH THE RAM and of the Champion, the story told of the 
first title is that Hermes turned away a plague for them by 
carrying a ram around the town wall, and so Kalamis made a 
statue of Hermes carrying the ram over his shoulders.1™ At 


description: it was repeated by Aristotle, Aelian, Pliny, Philostratos, and 
Photios, though not one of them believed it was true. The writings of Ktesias 
offer an important insight into the origins of Hellenistic romances and romantic 
histories. 

110. This opinion was not eccentric but was widely accepted, though I am 
not sure what these creatures are. 

111. I have carried a thin sheep, and can assure readers that a well-developed 
ram would be extremely heavy, although I saw a young ram being carried in 
Afghanistan. Kalamis’s archaic statue is reproduced on Tanagran coins. No 
copy of this statue has ever been found, and it seems not to have influenced 
the strong and widespread conventions of the type except in the case of a 
bronze statuette in Berlin which I am unable to trace. Kalamis’s Hermes is 
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Hermes’ festival, the most beautifully-shaped young man is 
chosen to go round the circuit of the wall with a lamb on his 
shoulders. They say Champion-Hermes took the young men 
out to battle when the Eretrians sailed from Euboia to attack 
Tanagra, and fighting like a young man with an athlete’s 
scraper he did more than anyone to rout the Euboians.!!? In 


22. Hermes of Tanagra 


the Champion’s sanctuary are the remains of the arbutus tree 
they believe Hermes was raised under."!3 The Tanagrans seem 


youthful and quite naked, but even in small terracotta figures produced in 
Tanagra (let alone Italian examples like Lord Pembroke’s statuette at Wilton) 
the god is bearded and has a shepherd’s hat and a cloak. Kalamis has evidently 
not carved the god in the shape of a man but a young man as the god. 

112. The statue seems to be represented on a Tanagran coin of Trajan. 
Athletes rubbed oil on their bodies before exercise; scrapers were used like 
razors for taking it off. 

113. Arbutus andrachne, a small tree with smooth and red bark and big light 
green leaves, rather like a laurel. So far as I can discover Hermes’ arbutus at 
Tanagra has no exact parallel in ancient literature. The infancy of Hermes and 
the tricks he played were well known through the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, 
but not much is said about his birth: possibly his mother Maia bore him under 
a shady tree to hide him from Hera. He had another birthplace at Thebes 
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to me to have the best ritual traditions in Greece. The sanc- 
tuaries are separate from the houses and higher up in a clean 
place free of human disturbance. [3] The memorial of 
Korinna, the only Tanagran composer of songs, is at a con- 
spicuous point of the city; in the training-ground there is a 


23. Hermes 


picture of Korinna tying her hair with a ribbon for the 
victory she won over Pindar at Thebes.""4 I think it must have 


(Bk VHI, 36 (10)) but the most widely accepted one was a cave on Mount 
Kyllene in Arkadia. The arbutus tree is not to my knowledge connected with 
Hermes except at Tanagra. 

114. This raises the problem of the date of Korinna (cf. Bk IX, n. 2). The 
earliest definite reference to her existence is after 50 B.C. (Anthologia Palatina, 
9, 26), and the Egyptian papyrus text of her poems was written in the second 
century A.D. (Professor Page’s memory slipped on this point halfway through 
his pamphlet.) But the story of her rivalry with Pindar is also told by Plutarch 
(Glor. Ath., 4, 347£.) and with ridiculous embroideries by Aelian (Var. Hist., 
13, 25) and was apparently local. An early date for her is not absolutely im- 
possible, but her poetry seems to me to presuppose the fourth-century systema- 
tization of local mythologies and the personification of mountains as amiable 
savages which occurs only on late nymph reliefs (though Mount Lykabettos 
apparently spoke the prologue in Theopompos’s comedy Mede in the early 
fourth century). It seems probable that this whole story arose as a false inference 
from remarks about outdoing Pindar in the text of her poems. There is evidence 
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been her dialect that won, her songs not being in Doric like 
Pindar’s, but in the language Aiolians would understand, and 
the fact (if this portrait is anything to go by) that she was the 
most beautiful woman of her time. [4] There are two breeds of 
cock here, called fighters and blackbirds."'5 In size these black- 
birds are the same as Lydian cocks, but the colour is crow-black, 
with the crest and wattles like anemones. They have little 
white markings at the tip of the beak and on the tip of the tail. 

That is what they look like. [5] In Boiotia on the left of the 
Euripos rises Mount Messapion with the Boiotian city of 
ANTHEDON on the coast below it." It took its name from 
the nymph Anthedon though some say Anthas ruled there, 
the son of Poseidon by Alkyone daughter of Atlas. Just in the 
middle of the city of Anthedon is a SANCTUARY OF THE 
KABEIROI inside a grove.!7 Near by is a sanctuary of Deme- 
ter and the Maid with white stone statues. Dionysos’s sanc- 
tuary and statue were erected in front of the city and facing 
inland. Here are the graves of the children of Iphimedeia and 
Alocus, who died at the hands of Apollo: Homer and Pindar 
have written the same about them, that they met their destiny 
in Naxos, which lies beyond Paros.!8 They have monu- 


in the poetry of Horace that rivalry with Pindar died hard (Carm., 4, 2, Ep.t, 3, 
10). It may well be significan t that there was some kind of life of Korinna by 
the anecdotal Alexander Polyhistor (Jacoby, F.G.H., 273, fr. 97). 

115. Tanagra fighters were a famous breed, but these handsome-sounding 
black cocks are otherwise unknown, though naturally there are black cocks 
on black-figure vases. 

116. On the left of the straits as you approach Chalkis from Thebes: that is 
north. ANTHEDON is on the coast facing north, west-north-west of Chalkis; 
its first serious visitor was Colonel Leake. There are considerable remains of an 
ancient harbour and the circuit walls have been traced, and there was recently 
rich surface evidence of black-figure pottery; Anthedon is not much visited 
(the important evidence that surface finds of pottery can give does not easily 
survive the vulgar and illegal, but I suppose inevitable, acquisitive instinct of 
tourists), and it has still to be thoroughly excavated. 

117. Cf. Bk IX, n. 91 and 97. 

118. Cf. also Bk IX, 29 (1). These children were the giants Otos and Ephi- 
altes ‘the tallest and best shaped of all earthly creatures except famous Orion: 
they meant to pile Ossa on Olympos, and Pelion with all its leaves shaking on 
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ments at Anthedon, and GLAUKOS’sS LEAP is beside the sea. 
He was a fisherman, but when he ate the grass he became a 
daemonic spirit in the sea: to this day he foretells the future 
to human beings; of all the people who trust this legend every 
year it is sailors out at sea who tell the greatest number of 
stories of the prophecies of Glaukos. Pindar and Aischylos 
learnt about him from the Anthedonians; Pindar wrote 
rather briefly about him in a song, but Aischylos made him 
the foundation of an entire play.1!9 

[1] In front of the Proitian gates at Thebes is also 10LA 08'S 
TRAINING-GROUND and a STADIUM of banked earth like 
the ones at Olympia and Epidauros; they point out the divine 
hero’s shrine there. The Thebans agree that Iolaos died in 
Sardinia with all his Athenians and Thespians.!2° [2] If you 
pass down the right side of the stadium you will come to the 
racecourse: Pindar’s memorial is inside it. When Pindar was 
a very young man he was on the way to Thespiai in the hot 
season just at mid-day, when he was overcome by weariness 


Ossa, so that heaven could be climbed: and they would have done it, if they had 
ever reached their full strength, but Zeus’ss on destroyed the two of them, before 
the soft hair could blossom on their cheeks or their beards could grow thick.’ 
(Od., 11, 305-20.) Pindar (Pyth., 4, 156) makes the interesting connection with 
Naxos (repeated by Apollodoros, I, 2, 4), but Homer does not, so Hitzig and 
Bliimner rather capriciously suggesta fault in our text of Pausanias. The local 
saga in Naxosis probably connected with the temple at Apollona. It is interesting 
that the earliest stone kouroi include more than one pair of gigantic twins. 
There is an enormous stone youth at Naxos (presumed to be Apollo) lying 
unfinished in the marble quarries; Naxian kouroi are cardinally important in 
the early history of Greek sculpture. 

119. This reference is the only evidence there is for Pindar’s poem (= fr. 278), 
though we know from better documented cases that the relationship between 
Pindar and Aischylos was sometimes close. (cf. C. M. Bowra, Pindar, s.v. 
“Aeschylus’.) Aischylos’s play was the Glaukos Pontios; the few disjointed lines 
of it that survive through quotations are even more tantalizing than one might 
expect as they include detailed allusions to places, and a wonderful description 
of Glaukos overgrown with barnacles and limpets (fr. 34) which was still 
popular a century later when Plato wrote the Republic (611D). Aischylos’s other 
play, Glaukos of Pontia, was about man-eating horses and had nothing to do 
with this story. 

120. Legendary colonial expedition. 
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and sleep. He lay down where he was, just above the road, 
and as he slept bees flew up and made their wax on his lips. 
This was when Pindar began to compose songs.!?! He was 
already famous all over Greece when the Pythian priestess 
gave him even greater glory by telling the Delphians to give 
Pindar equal share in the tithes they paid to Apollo. In his 
old age they say he saw a vision in a dream: Persephone stood 
beside him in his sleep and said she was the only god Pindar 
had never celebrated, but Pindar would write her a song all 
the same, when he came to her. He died the tenth day after 
that dream. There was an old woman in Thebes who was 
closely related to Pindar and had learnt how to sing most of 
his songs. Pindar came to this old woman in a dream and sang 
a hymn to Persephone; as soon as this sleep left her she wrote 
down everything she heard him singing in the dream. 
Among the titles of Hades in this song is “golden-reined’, 
which obviously refers to the rape of Persephone.!?2 

[3] From here a road goes to AKRAIPHNION, mostly over 
level ground.!?3 They say the city originally belonged to the 
Thebaid, and I found in a later period that Thebans went into 
exile there, when Alexander uprooted Thebes. Those who 
were too weak and old to escape to Attica settled here. The 
city is on Mount Ptoon, and the shrine and temple of Dionysos 
there are worth a visit. About two miles onwards to the right 
from this city is the SANCTUARY OF PTOAN APOLLO.% 


121. This odd story is also told of Plato and John Chrysostom. In 1964 I 
met a vagrant English boy who had slept the night among the trees under the 
akropolis of Athens; he was woken by wild bees which were; warming on his 
sleeping-bag and on his face. 

122. The first three words of this hymn are preserved; ‘gold-reined’ is the 
third word (fr. 18). Other writers say Demeter ; only Pausanias says Persephone 
and tells this story. 

123. Akraiphnion is north-west of Thebes. There is a modern village 
(= Karditsa) named after it, about a mile from the ruins, which are extensive 
and interesting. The church on the way out of the village to the site stands on 
what seems an ancient sanctuary; it has raised Ionic capitals. 

124. This is a wonderful sanctuary and has been very well excavated by the 
French School of Archaeology at Athens. There is a whole farmyard of bronze 
votive animals from it in the National Museum at Athens; the sanctuary covers 
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Astos said in his verses that the Ptoos from whom Apollo got 
his title and the mountain its name was a son of Athamas and 
Themisto.'25 Before the invasion of Alexander of Macedon 
and the extermination of Thebes there was an infallible oracle 
here; once somebody called Mys from Euromos, an emissary 
of Mardonios, asked a question in an oriental language, and 
the god gave him an oracle in Carian.126 

[4] If you cross Mount Ptoon you come to LARYMNA,!27 a 
Boiotian city on the coast; they say it was named after 
Larymne the daughter of Kynos. (I shall explain their ances- 
tors when I deal with the Lokrians.) In ancient times Larymna 
belonged to Opous, but when the Thebans became very 
strong, Larymna willingly changed over to Boiotia. There is 
a SHRINE OF DIONYSOS here with a standing statue. They 
have a deep inshore harbour and the mountains above the city 
provide boar-hunting. 

[1] On the straight road from Akraiphnion to the Kephisian 
lake, sometimes called LAKE KOPAIS, is the PLAIN OF 
ATHAMAS, where they say Athamas lived.!?8 The river 


three terraces, with a temple, colonnades, cisterns, and a sacred spring from 
the rocks. Apollo’s temple dates from the seventh century but was rebuilt in 
the third. The oracle was revived under Kassander but died out about 50 A.D. 
Apollo’s hawks still nest in the rocks above the temple terraces. There are traces 
of an altar on the ridge above their nests. 

125. (=Asios, fr. 3, Kinkel, Epic. Graec. Frag.) Ptoos had his own sacred 
enclosure, but his cult was apparently subsidiary to that of his mother, the 
foundations of whose temple seem to lie just above it, on the height called 
Kastraki. 

126. The manuscripts say Europos, and so do the manuscripts of Herodotos 
(8, 135), but Euromos is in Caria and Europos is not. 

127. LARYMNA lies on a narrow inlet a few miles north of the modern 
borders of Boiotia. The modern village has been accurately renamed; the 
remnants of ancient walls are not as extensive as they werc in 1900, let alone in 
1800, but still impressive; the inshore anchorage is still in use; there are twenty 
fathoms of water at the mouth of the inlet, and four fathoms inshore. 

128. This fen covered an enormous area of central Boiotia. After an un- 
successful attempt in the eighties by a French company, it was completely 
drained by the English Lake Kopais Company of Haliartos. A sympathetic 
English enclave at Haliartos survived until ten years ago, complete with 
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Kephisos begins from Lilaia in Phokis and flows down to this 
lake. Sail across and you arrive at KOPAL?! [2] The town of 
Kopai is right on the shoreofthe lake; Homer mentions it in 
his list. There are sanctuaries here of Demeter and Dionysos 
and Sarapis. The Boiotians say Athens and Eleusis once had 
other towns by the lake, but a winter flood swept them away. 
The fish in the Kephisian lake are no different from other lake 
fish, but the eels here are-biggest and the sweetest to eat. 

[3] If you go about a mile and a half to the left from Kopai 
you come to OLMOUS; HYETTOS is about another mile.13° 
They are villages now and always have been. I think they and 
the whole plain of Athamas belong to Orchomenos. I shall 
put what I have picked up about the Argive Hyettos and 
Olmos, son of Sisyphos, into my account of Orchomenos. 
There was nothing in Olmous worth looking at, but at Hyet- 
tos is a SHRINE OF HERAKLES where the sick can get cures. 
There is no statue you could call a work of art, but one of the 
ancient kind in rough stone. 

[4] About two and a half miles from Hyettos is 
KYRTONES;!3! they say the ancient name of the town was 
Kyrtone. It was built on a high mountain that has a grove and 
shrine of Apollo. There are standing statues of Apollo and 
Artemis. Cold water comes up there from a rock; beside the 
spring is a NYMPHS’ SANCTUARY and a grove of no particu- . 
lar size, but every tree in it carries fruit. 


visiting-cards and afternoon tea. The fens were drained once before, and the 
blocked prehistoric drainage system has been discovered, but they were 
never under control in the classical period. There is a fascinating and authori- 
tative study of the ancient draining of Kopais by E. J. André Kenny in Annals 
of Archaeology and Anthropology (1935, vol. 22, p. 189 ff.) with an important 
map. 

129. Akraiphnion was cast of the lake; to get to Kopai you sailed north along 
its fringes: KOPAI was at Kastron (=TOP OLIA), just off the National Highway 
near the north-east corner of the ancient fens, and very near the huge and 
extraordinary prehistoric fortress of GLA (Il., 2, $02). 

130. HYETTOS is about six miles north of Kopai; OLMOUS has disappeared, 
but Hyettos was identified by the excavation of inscriptions. 

131. KYRTONES is lost, but cf. n. 132 below. 
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[s] Across the mountain from Kyrtones is the town of 
KORSEIA,'32 with a grove of uncultivated trees below it, 
mostly of holm-oak. A small statue of Hermes stands in the — 
grove in the open air; this is about a hundred yards from 
Korseia. Go down to the level ground where the river 
Platanios runs out to the sea; on the right of the river live 
the last Boiotians in the town of HALAI, on the sea that 
separates mainland Lokris from Euboia.'33 

[1] Very close to the Neistan gates of Thebes is the mem- 
orial of Menoikeus, Kreon’s son. He deliberately killed him- 
self because of the message from the Delphic oracle when 
Polyneikes and his army arrived from Argos." A pome- 
granate grew on his tumulus. You can break open the ripe 
fruits and see that the inside of them is like blood. This 
pomegranate is still a living tree; the Thebans say they were 
the first of mankind to grow the vine, but they can show you 
nothing to remember it by. [2] Not far from the grave of 
Menoikeus is where they say the sons of Oedipus killed each 
other in single combat.'35 The place is marked by a pillar with 
a stone shield on it. The Thebans also point to a spot where 
they say Hera gave milk to the child Herakles through a trick 
of Zeus. This whole area is called Antigone’s Pull; she tried 
hard to lift the dead body of Polyneikes but it was too heavy, 


132. KORSEIA may be some ruins that L. Ross discovered on Mount Chlo- 
mon (Wanderungen, I, p. 98) between LOUTSION and MARTINON (i í these are 
not Kyrtones) or else the ruins Colonel Leake preferred between MARTINON 
and PROSKYNAS. There are several other possibilities and combinations of 
possibilities; since most of these ruins are hard to find and conjecture seems 
fruitless, one should admit that the sites are obscure to us and that we do not 
know what places Pausanias is talking about. Even if the sites we knew and those 
Pausanias mentioned were exactly the same in number and roughly the right 
mileages apart, the identification of such small and elusive places should not be 
accepted too easily. 

133. HALAI is due north of Aigosthena (PORTO GERMANO) and due east 
of Atalante, in the south-east corner of Atalante Bay in the gulf of Euboia. 
Its modern name (which comes from the church beside the ruins) is THEO- 
LOGOS. 

134. If he died willingly Thebes would be saved. 

135. Eteokles and Polyneikes. 
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so then she thought of dragging it, and managed to draw it 
along and throw it into Eteokles’ burning pyre. 

[3] Across the river named-after Lykos’s wife Dirke (who 
did Antiope an injury so the story goes, and met her death 
from Antiope’s children) — across the Dirke are the ruins of 
PINDAR’S HOUSE and a sanctuary of Mother Dindymene, 
with a statue by Aristomedes and Sokrates of Thebes that he 
dedicated.!3° The custom is to open the sanctuary on one day 
in the year and no more, but I happened to arrive on that 
day and I saw the Pentelic stone statue and the throne. 

[4] On the road from the Neistan gates isa SANCTUARY OF 
THEMIS with a white stone statue, next a sanctuary of the 
Fates, and then one of Market Zeus. Zeus is made of stone, 
but the Fates have no statues. A little further on Herakles is 
standing in the open air, with the title of the Nose-slicer, 
because when some heralds came from Orchomenos to de- 
mand tribute, Herakles sliced off their noses, so the Thebans 
say, for an insult. 

[s] Three miles or so from here is a grove of Kabeirian 
Demeter and the Maiden; only the initiated can enter it. The 
SANCTUARY OF THE KABEIROI is nearly a mile from this 
grove.!37 As for who they are, and what mystery is celebrated 

136. There are late antique stories that Pan was heard between Kithairon 
and Helikon singing a paean by Pindar and that Pindar wrote him a hymn in 
gratitude (fr. 85), that one of Pindar’s pupils heard a mysterious sound and saw 
flames on a mountainside and Pindar saw the Mother of gods walking towards 
him in the form of a wooden image, and that Pindar built Pan and the Mother 
this shared monument near his house. Pan and the Mother are associated in his 
Hymn to Pan (fr. 85, 3). In the year 474 Pindar refused to go to Syracuse 
(Pyth., 3, 77-9) because he wanted to be at home for rites of Pan and the Mother 
for which presumably his hymn was written. (cf. in general, C. M. Bowra, 
Pindar, pp. 49-51.) These two sculptors are otherwise unknown. Pan and the 
Mother occur together also at Lykosoura in Arkadia. 

137. The TEMPLE OF THE KABEIROI has been excavated but the sanctuary 
of Demeter is still inviolate since it has never been found. An entire school of 
vase-painting is associated with these odd gods and their sanctuary. It has a 
rustic vigour and humour not to be found in the more sophisticated work of 
Attica. Its subject-matter includes an abandoned mockery of sacred events and 
traditional stories, but is often obscure. (cf. J.H.S., 1964, pp- 155-6.) The excava- 
tions at the Kabeirion together with most of these vases (which have now been 
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for them and for the Mother, the curious will have to forgive 
me if I keep silent. [6] But nothing prevents me telling the 
whole world how the Thebans believe that the mysteries 
began. They say there was once a city on this spot and a 
people called the Kabeiroi, and Demeter got to know one of 
them, who was called Prometheus, and his son Aitnaios. She 
entrusted them with a certain thing, though it seems impious 
to reveal what it was or what happened to it, but anyway the 
mystery is Demeter’s gift to the Kabeiroi. In the invasion of 
the Successors and the fall of Thebes, the Kabeiroi were 
turned out by the Argives; for some time even the mystery 
lapsed. Later they say that Pelarge the daughter of Potnieus 
and her husband Isthmiades established the secret celebration 
first of all here, and then transferred them to ALEXIAROUS.138 
As Pelarge’s initiations were outside the ancient boundaries, 
Telondes and the survivors of the Kabeirite clan came home 
to Kabeiraia. Pelarge was to have rites instituted in her honour 
by the oracle at Dodona, including the sacrifice of a pregnant 
victim. [7] The curse of the Kabeiroi is irremovable, and ‘has 
often proved so. Some private individuals at Naupaktos had 
the audacity to re-enact the celebrations of Thebes; it was not 
long before they paid the penalty. When some men from 
Xerxes’ army were left behind in Boiotia under Mardonios, 
some of them entered the sanctuary of the Kabeiroi, maybe 
in the expectation of great wealth but I think largely out of 
contempt of religion. At that moment they went out of their 
minds; they perished by jumping from cliffs and into the sea. 
When Alexander won his battle and handed over Thebes and 
the whole Theban territory to the power of fire, some 
Macedonians went into the sanctuary of the Kabeiroi since it 
was on enemy territory; they were blasted to death by the 
thunder and lightning of heaven. 


moved from Thebes to Athens) were authoritatively published by Gerda 
Bruns and Paul Wolters from Berlin in 1940 (Das Kabiren-heiligtum bei Theben). 
cf. also Bk IX, n. 91 and 97. 

138. Alexiarous is a mystery. Can it be a name for the grove of Kabeirian 
Demeter? 
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This sanctuary has been most holy from the beginning. 
[1] On the right of the Kabeirion is the plain named after the 26 
prophet Teneros, believed to be the son of Apollo by Melia; 
there also is the great sanctuary of Horse-tying Herakles: they 
say an Orchomenian army reached here, and Herakles took 
their chariot-horses at night and tied them up. [2] Further on 
is the mountain where they say the Sphinx had her lair. From 
here she sprang, chanting her deadly riddle; though some say 
she was a pirate with a wandering fleet, who put in at Anthe- 
don, occupied this mountain, and used it as a base for raiding, 
until Oedipus captured her with an overwhelming army he 
brought from Corinth. Another legend says she was a bastard 
daughter of Laios, and Laios, who loved her, told her the 
message given to Kadmos by Delphi: no one else but the 
kings knew about this oracle.!39 The oracle was handed on 
only to Epikaste and Epikaste’s children, not to the sons of 
Laios by his mistresses; so if ever one of these brothers came 
to claim the throne from the Sphinx, she used a trick on them, 
saying that being Laios’s children they must know the 
prophecy made to Kadmos; when they had nothing to 
answer, she condemned them to death for fraudulently laying 
claim to royal blood and to the throne. But when Oedipus 
arrived he knew the prophecy from a dream.'4° 

[3] Two miles from this mountain is the ruined city of 
ONCHESTOS, where they say Poseidon’s son Onchestos 
lived.t#! In my time the shrine and statue of Poseidon On- 
chestios and the grove that Homer praises still survived." 

139. The Delphic oracle ordered Kadmos to follow a cow and found his 
city where it lay down. For stories like this of. Villon, Les Origines de Thebes, 
p- 70 f. I am indebted for this important reference to Professor Lloyd-Jones. 

140. There is some evidence from vase-paintings of more than one story 
about the Sphinx, and it seems that the familiar version in Attic tragic poctry 
was not canonical. 

141. The scanty ruins of ONCHESTOS are between Thebes and Haliartos, on 
the ridge south of the road. This site still locks as it must have done in 1800, 
but there is not much to sec. 

142. Iliad, 2, $06. When Strabo saw them a hundred years or so before, the 


grove was treeless and the temple empty; ingenious conjectural solutions of 
this contradiction are discussed by Hitzig and Bliimner (vol. 3, pt 1, p. 472). 
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[4] If you turn along the road leading left from the Kabeirion, 
and proceed six miles or so you come to THESPIAI below 
Mount Helikon.'43 They say Thespia was a daughter of 
Asopos and the city was called after her, but some say Thespios 
from Athens gave his name to it; he was Erechtheus’s son. [s] 
The Thespians have a bronze statue of Zeus Saviour in their 
city: the legend about it is that once when a serpent was play- 
ing havoc there the god obliged them to choose an adolescent 
every year by lot, to give him to the monster. They say they 
have no record of those who died like this, but when Kleo- 
stratos drew the short straw his lover Menestratos made a 
plan. He made bronze body-armour with a fish-hook sticking 
up on each metal plate. He put on this piece of armour and 
deliberately surrendered himself to the serpent: by giving 
himself up he was going to die, but the serpent was to die with 
him. Because of this Zeus received the title of Saviour. Statues 
of Dionysos, of Fortune, and of Health ... Athene of Crafts 
with Wealth standing beside her, by ... 

[1] The god the Thespians most respect has always been 
Love, and they have a rough stone statue of him ages old.'#4 


143. These directions can hardly be bettered, though modern THESP1At lies 
slightly north of this road. This entire plateau was once littered with the ruins 
of antiquity, but before Frazer’s time curiosity and avarice had cleaned it up 
considerably and it has now been stripped bare. The foundations of the temple 
of the Muses came to light in 1891 when the French archaeologist Jamot 
dismantled the wall of a small fortified area, built a little later than the time of 
Pausanias: the majority (thirteen) of the dedications found in this wall were to 
Artemis, and it included material from the cults of Eros, Demeter, Dionysos, 
and several other gods, with a number of decrees, boundary stones, etc. 
(cf. Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1891, p. 659.) The sanctuary was identified by an en- 
graved list of names commemorating the festival of the Muses, found by Jamot 
still in place inside the temple (Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1895, p. 337 n. 12). There isa 
recent specialized study, Thespies et la Confédération Béotienne by P. Roesch 
(1965). 

144. An Antonine inscription about the restoration of a temple of Eros and 
the dedication of a statue by a private person was found in 1842 by L. Stephani 
with other antiquities built into the church wall at Baia (Reise, Lepizig, 1843, 
P- 74-5 and pl. 5 n. 58); the material from Jamot’s wall is of roughly the samé 
date, and a dedication to Eros by the emperor Hadrian in hendecasyllables was 
also found a few miles away. ‘ Archer, son oflittle Aphrodite, living at Helikon- 
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I have no idea who started them worshipping Love more than 
other gods; the Parians of the Hellespont worship him just 
as much; they were a foundation of Erythrai and the Ionians, 
though now they belong to Rome.!#s [2] Most people have 
thought of Love as the youngest of gods, and Aphrodite’s 
child; but the Lykian Olen, who composed the most ancient 
Greek hymns, says in his Hymn to Eileithuia that Eileithuia was 
the mother of Love. Later than Olen, Pamphos and Orpheus 
composed their verses: they both wrote poetry to Love so that 
the Lykomidai sing them at their mysteries.'° I got hold of 
them from a Torch-bearer I was talking to. I shall say no more 
about this; but I know Hesiod or the forger of Hesiod’s Birth 
of the Gods writes that Chaos was born first, then Earth and 
Hell and Love.'47 Sappho of Lesbos has a mass of contradictory 
propositions about Love in her songs. [3] At a late period 
Lysippos made a bronze Love for Thespiai, and before him 
Praxiteles made one in Pentelic stone. I have already dealt 
elsewhere with Phryne and the trick she played on Praxit- 
eles.'48 They say that Gaius when he was ruler of Rome was 
the first to disturb the statue of Love, Claudius sent it back 
to the Thespians, and then Nero stole it away again. It perished 
over there by fire. Gaius, who committed the first of these 


ian Thespiai by the flowering garden of Narkissos, be gracious: receive these 
spoils of a bear which Hadrian killed on his horse and gives you, and in return 
breathe soberly on him from heavenly Aphrodite’ (Kaibel, Epigrammata 
Graeca, n. 811). 

145. Parion had a statue of Eros by Praxiteles. 

146. All these poets are legendary and mystical figures. The Lykomidai 
celebrated their private mysteries at Phlya, north of Athens (cf. Bk IV, 1 (7)). 

147. (Theog., 116f.) The importance of Eros in ancient cosmogonies is older 
than his cult as a strong and beautiful boy (and finally as a winsome infant). 
The Orphic cosmogonies we have were mostly written in the age of Hadrian 
and of Pausanias, but the genuine tradition of these poems fortunately caught 
the eye of Aristophanes (Birds, 685 f.). 

148. Bk I, 20 (1). Cicero (Verr., 4, 60) says this statue was the only tourist 
attraction in Thespiai; but it was not the only statue by Praxiteles; the base ofa 
portrait statue by Praxiteles (probably of an athlete) has been discovered, on the 
site. 
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sacrileges, always used to give the same password to one of 
his soldiers with some secret sneer, and so infuriated the fellow 
that one day he was killed giving it.149 Nero even apart from 
murdering his mother committed unholy and nauseating 
crimes against his wives. The Love you sce at Thespiai now is 
an imitation of Praxiteles by Menodoros of Athens.'5° [4] 
There is also Praxiteles’ own Aphrodite here, and a portrait of 
Phryne: Phryne and the goddess are both in stone. In another 
place is a sanctuary of Black Aphrodite and a THEATRE and 
market-square worth a visit, where Hesiod is dedicated in 
bronze.!5! Not far from the market-square is a bronze Victory, 
with a SHRINE OF THE MUSES of no great size: but there 
are little stone statues in it. 

[s] They havea sANCTUARY OF HERAKLES where a virgin 
priestess serves until she dies. They say this is because Herakles 
slept with all the fifty daughters of Thestios in the same night, 
except for one. She alone refused to mate with him. Thinking 
she was insulting him he sentenced her to be his virgin priestess 
all her life. I have also heard another legend about it: that 
Herakles went through all Thestios’s virgin daughters on the 
same night and they all bore him male children, but the 
youngest and the eldest bore him twins. But I am quite unable 
to believe that other story, that Herakles could behave so 
arrogantly to the daughter of a friend. Besides, even when he 
was on earth he used to punish arrogant outrages, particularly 
if they were against religion: so he would hardly have founded 
his own temple and set it up with a priestess like a god. But in 
fact this sanctuary seemed to me older than the days of 
Herakles son of Amphitryon, and to belong to the Idaian 
Daktylos called Herakles, whose sanctuaries I also discovered 
at Erythrai in Ionia and at Tyre. Actually even the Boiotians 


149. Romans as well as Greeks understood that these were acts of sacrilege: 
when L. Mummius took away works of art from Thespiai he left this Eros 
simply because it was consecrated (cf. Cic., Verr., 4, 2 and 60). 

150. Menodoros is absolutely unknown except that he occurs in an alpha- 
betic list of names in Pliny (N.H., 34, 91). 

151. Hesiod lived close to Thespiai in a village on Mount Helikon. 
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knew the name, since they say themselves that the sanctuary 
of Mykalessian Demeter has Idaian Herakles as patron.15? 

[1] HELIKON is one of theanost fertile mountains in Greece, 
and full of cultivated trees. The Helikon arbutus bushes offer 
the most delicious fruit for goats of any in the world.!53 The 
people who live there say that not a single herb or root on the 
mountain can harm human life. Even the venom of snakes is 
weakened by the pasture they graze on. Anyone bitten will 
usually escape, providing he comes across some kind of useful 
remedy, for instance a Libyan of Psyllan blood.!54 [2] The 
venom of the most savage snakes is as fatal to human beings 
as it is to all other animals, and the pasture where the snake 
grazes contributes very considerably to the power of the 
venom. I know from a Phoenician for example that the roots 
in the Phoenician mountains make the vipers more savage. 
He said he had seen a man get away from the attack of a viper 
and run up a tree, and the viper coming behind just breathe 
out its venom at the tree, and then the man was dead. That 
was what he told me; and I know what happens in Arabia 
with the vipers that live among balsam trees. A balsam is 
about the size of a myrtle bush, with leaves like marjoram. 
Arabian vipers hide out in greater or lesser numbers under 
every tree, because their favourite food is the sap of balsams, 
and anyway they enjoy the shadow of the foliage. When the 
season comes round for the Arabs to collect the balsam-sap, 
each man advances on the vipers with two wooden sticks and 
the rattle of the sticks drives them away. People are unwilling 
to kill these vipers as they think of them as sacred, belonging 
to the balsam trees. If they are ever bitten by vipers the 
wound is like a knife-wound and there is nothing to fear from 
the venom: since the vipers feed on the most fragrant perfume, 

152. The sanctuary at Tyre is mentioned by Herodotos (2, 45). For the one 
at Erythrai cf. Bk VII, 5 (3). On this Herakles in gencral cf. Bk V, 7 (6). 

153. Colonel Leake found this fruit insipid but table-worthy and Frazer 
thought it not unpalatable, but neither of them observed its effect on goats, and 
this still awaits study. 

154. They could cure by touching or sucking; one of them sucked Kleopatra 
but to no effect. 
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their venom changes its deadly composition to something 
milder. This is the truth of the matter. 

[1] They say that Ephialtes and Otos were the first men '55 
to sacrifice to the Muses on Helikon and to declare this moun- 
tain sacred to the Muses: and they founded Askre too. 
Hegesinous wrote about this in his Atthis: 


Askre and Poseidon 

who shakes the earth lay together: 

the season circled and she bore his son — 
Oioklos; with the sons of Aloeus 

he built the foundations of Askre 

under the streaming feet of Helikon. 


I have not read Hegesinous’s poem which had perished 
before I was born, but Kallippos of Corinth in his records of 
Orchomenos brings Hegesinous’s verses as a proof of his 
argument. And taught by Kallippos, I do the same.!56 In my 
time one tower and nothing more was left of ASKRE to 
remember it by.'5? [2] The sons of Aloeus believed the 
number of Muses was three, and gave them the names Study, 
Memory, and Song. Some time later they say Pieros of 
Macedon, from whom the Macedonian mountain took its 
name, established nine Muses at Thespiai and gave them the 
names they have now.!58 Pieros introduced this tradition 


155. The two giant boys, cf. Bk IX, n. 118. 
. 156. No one else mentions this interesting poet except possibly Proklos. 
Hitzig and Bliimner record some learned conjectures; Jacoby in his Atthis 
sternly dismisses Hegesinous as a late fabrication with a suspicion of forgery in 
the imperial age. Kallippos is quoted again by Pausanias (Bk IX, 38 (6)) but 
never by anyone else. For Hegesinous cf. Jacoby, F.G.H., III B, n. 331 with 
the notes; for Kallippos cf. F.G.H., III B, n. 385. Jacoby sneers at Pausanias’s 
“pretensions to scholarly accuracy’; this is a German tradition which seems to 
have arisen in a seminar given by Wilamowitz and to have flowered in the 
work of Gurlitt. It has led scholars into some strikingly silly mistakes. But 
what Jacoby says is true in its way. 

157. Hesiod lived there. The ruins of this tower are still standing, ona hill-top 
at ASKRA PYRGOS near the modern village of PANAGIA due west of Thebes. 

158. The number nine and the proper names of the muses are as early as 
Hesiod’s Theogony (76-9). The division of their functions is very late. 
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because he thought it wise or else because of an oracle or 
perhaps because he was taught about it by a Thracian. The 
Thracian race in the old daysseems to have been in every way 
more advanced than the Macedonians. In particular the 
Thracians were not so lacking in religion. There are some who 
say Pieros had nine daughters and gave them the same names 
as he gave the goddesses, and that the sons of the Muses as the 
Greeks call them were really the sons of Pieros’s daughters. 
Mimnermos in his elegiac poem ‘on the battle between the 
men of Smyrna and Gyges of Lydia says in the prelude that 
the ancient Muses were the daughters of Heaven, but there 
are other Muses younger than these, the children of Zeus.159 
[3] On Helikon as you go towards the GROVEOFTHE MUSES! 
the spring Aganippe is on your left. They say Aganippe is a 
daughter of Termessos who also runs on Helikon. On the 
straight road to the grove is a portrait of Eupheme engraved” 
on a stone. She was the Muses’ nurse they say. Her portrait 
with Linos behind her is on a little rock made like a cave. 
Every year before sacrificing to the Muses they make an 
offering to Linos as a divine hero. The legend is that Linos is 
the son of Urania and Amphimaros son of Poseidon, and the 
most glorious musician of his own or any earlier age, but 
Apollo murdered Linos for rivalling his singing. Grief at his 
death penetrated to every barbarous people, so that even the 
Egyptians have a Linos song, though in their own language 
they call the song Maneros.!" Among Greek poets, Homer, 
who knew the tragedy of Linos as a song in Greece, says 


159. These arguments are naive rationalizations of phrases like Musae 
Pierides, which really means the ‘Muses (a special kind of nymph) of Pieria’. The 
reference to Mimnermos is to some lost lines, though a few fragments from 
the same poem have in fact survived. 

160. The valley of the Muses below Helikon has been identified by inscribed 
statue bases and other ancient remains (including a theatre) most of which are 
of relatively late date. The temple of the Muses provided a floor for the church 
of Hagia Triada. 

161. Linos was probably originally a dying vegetation god like Lityerses and 
John Barleycorn; his name was a word like ‘alas’ and his song older than 
Homer. Maneros was discussed by Herodotos (2, 79). 
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Hephaistos engraved on the shield of Achilles a minstrel boy 
singing the story of Linos: 


And in the crowd a boy twanged on a harp 
Clearly and sang out Linos, Linos.162 


But Pamphos, who composed the most ancient Athenian 
hymns, at the climax of grief over Linos called him Oitolinos. 
Sappho of Lesbos, who took the name Oitolinos from the 
verses of Pamphos, sang about Adonis and Oitolinos to- 
gether.163 The Thebans say Linos was buried at Thebes, but 
after the Greek calamity at Chaironcia Philip took away 
Linos’s bones because of a dream, and took them to Mace- 
donia. Then he had another dream and sent them back to 
Thebes again. But they say the monument on the grave, and 
every other trace, have disappeared in the course of time. 
There are other legends told at Thebes, how there was a 
second Linos, in a later period, called Ismenios’s son, or how 
he was a music-teacher murdered by the boy Herakles. But 
neither Linos, son of Amphimaros, nor the second Linos wrote 
poetry; or the poetry they wrote never reached us. 

[1] The first statues of all of the Muses are by Kephiso- 
dotos;1 of those a little further on three are by him, three by 
Strongylion (the finest sculptor for cattle and horses), and the 
other three by Olympiosthenes. There is a bronze Apollo on 
Helikon fighting with Hermes for the lyre; also Lysippos’s 
Dionysos and the upright Dionysos dedicated by Sulla. This 


162. In the Iliad (18, 569 f.). 

163. We have only two lines of this poem (Lobel and Page, Poet. Lesb. Frag. 
n. 140). ‘Soft Adonisis dying, Aphrodite: what shall we do? Beat your breasts, 
virgins, tear your dresses.’ 

164. Kephisodotos was an admired Athenian sculptor of the early fourth 
century. Strongylion was older, since his horse on the akropolis at Athens was 
known to Aristophanes in 414 (Birds, 1128); his work was very highly valued 
by Nero and by Brutus. (Pliny, N.H., 34, 82.) Kephisodotos and Strongylion 
were extremely distinguished artists, yet Olympiosthenes is completely un- 
known; this fact does not need to be explained away, it is simply an indication 
of the poverty of our literary sources for the history of ancient art. These 


famous statues were taken to Constantinople by Constantine, and perished 
there by fire. 
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is Myron’s most important work after the Erechtheus at 
Athens.!®5 Sulla did not dedicate it from his own resources: 
he took it from the Minyans of Orchomenos. This is what the 
Greeks call practising one’s religion with other people's 
incense. 

[2] There are portraits dedicated of poets and other dis- 
tinguished musicians: Thamyris is blind, touching at a broken 
harp, and Arion of Methymne is riding on a dolphin. The 
sculptor of the statue of Sakadas of Argos, not knowing 
Pindar’s prelude about him, has made a flute-player with a 
body no bigger than his flute.1® Hesiod sits holding a harp 
on his knees, not at all a proper adjunct for Hesiod: it is 
perfectly clear from his verses that he sang holding a rod of 
laurel.167 I have made a deep study of the dates of Hesiod and 
Homer but I take no pleasure in writing about them, being 
familiar with the extraordinary censoriousness of pundits 
nowadays in the field of poetry. [3] Mystery is carved 
standing beside Orpheus the Thracian; all around him beasts 
in stone and bronze are listening to his song: among the many 
and various untrue legends in which Greece believes there is 
this one: that Orpheus was a son of the Muse Kalliope, not of 
Pieros’s daughter, that wild beasts were drawn to his music 
like the souls of the dead, and that he went to Hades alive to 
ask the gods below for his wife. In my view Orpheus outdid 
his predecessors in beautiful verse, and obtained great power 
because people believed he discovered divine mysteries, rites 

165. Myron of Eleutherai worked in the early and mid fifth century. His 
best known works were an Olympic runner in full carcer, a diskos-thrower 
twisting to throw, Athene with a naked and dramatic Marsyas, and « fantas- 
tically life-like bronze heifer. He sometimes worked in silver relief, and also 
made a number of monumental statues of divinities, though this side of his 
work is comparatively obscure to us. The only divine figure of his we know 
anything about, the Athene, shows a high degree of dignity and restraint witha 
certain lightness of movement. 

166, Arion and Thamyris are legendary; by the time of Pausanias, Sakadas 
was hardly less so. He was a great musician of the sixth century, and composed 
the first version of the Delphic tune. (cf. Bk II, 22 (9) and n. 135.) Pindar’s 
poem has not survived (cf. fr. 282). 

167. Cf. Theogony, 30-32. 
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to purify wicked actions, cures for diseases, defences against 
the curses of heaven. They say that the Thracian women 
plotted Orpheus’s death because he attracted their men to 
follow him in his wanderings, but because of the men they 
were frightened to do it; but when they were full of wine 
they carried the thing through, and, ever since, the men have 
had the tradition of marching drunk to battle. There are some 
who say Orpheus died thunderblasted by the god, because of 
the stories he made public in the mysteries, which men had 
never heard before. Others have said his wife died before him 
and because of her he went to Aornos in Thesprotia, where in 
old days there was a death-oracle.'68 He believed that Eury- 
dike’s soul was following him, but he turned to sce her and 
realized his loss, and then he killed himself for grief. The 
Thracians say that the nightingales that nest on the grave of 
Orpheus sing louder and sweeter than other nightingales. The 
Macedonians of the city of pron and the country below 
Mount Pieria say Orpheus was murdered there by the 
women.'®? Two and a half miles from Dion on the way to the 
mountain a pillar stands on the right, with a vase of stone on 
it. The people of the district say this vase has Orpheus’s bones 
in it. [4] The river Helikon runs for a little under ten miles, 
then its stream disappears underground, but after three more 
miles the water rises again, changing its name to Baphyra, and 
reaches the sea in a navigable estuary. The Dionians claim that 
this river originally ran entirely above ground, but the women 
who murdered Orpheus wanted to wash away his blood and 
the river dived down into the earth for fear its water should 
purify murderers. [s] I heard another story at Larisa about a 
city called LIBETHRA on the Macedonian side of Olympos 


168. Aornos was among the gorges of the Acheron south-east of Igou- 
menitsa. ` 

169. DION is north of Larisa and on the north slopes of Olympos, on the edge 
of the coastal plain of Katerini, a few miles inland, near the village of MALA- 
THRIA. There have been several excavations there, mostly of comparatively 
late antiquities. A Hellenistic festival of the Muses was held there and Diogenes 
Laertius (praef. 5) records Orpheus’s epitaph. Colonel Leake found Dion 
in malarial marshes; a fine archaic Dion gravestone is in Saloniki museum. 
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with Orpheus’s memorial quite close to it.!7° The Libethrans 
received a message from Dionysos through an oracle in 
Thrace, that when the sun’saw the bones of Orpheus the city 
of Libethra would be rooted up by a wild boar. They took 
little notice of the prophecy, thinking a wild beast could not 
be big and strong enough to capture the city, and wild boars 
are more fierce than strong. When the god thought fit, this 
is what happened to them. A shepherd was lying against 
Orpheus’s grave during the middle of the day, and he fell 
asleep: in his sleep he sang the poems of Orpheus in a loud, 
sweet voice. Of course everyone watching their flocks close 
by, and even ploughmen, abandoned work and crowded to 
hear the shepherd singing in his sleep. They shoved and 
pressed to get closer to him and they overturned the pillar. 
The urn fell and smashed and the sun saw what was left of the 
bones of Orpheus. At once the very next night the god 
poured down water out of heaven, and the river Boar, which 
is one of the winter streams on Olympos, broke the walls of 
Libethra, overturned the sanctuaries of gods and the houses of 
men, and drowned the people and every living thing in the 
city, all alike. The Libethrans had perished: and so the 
Macedonians of Dion, according to the story of my friend at 
Larisa, carried away the bones of Orpheus to their own 
country. Anyone who has already made a serious study of 
poetry knows the hymns of Orpheus are all extremely short, 
and even if you take them together not numerous. [6] The 


170. LIBETHRA means the ‘Torrents’: reasoning from Pausanias and Livy 
(44, 5), Colonel Leake placed it near the mouth of the Litochoro river, but no 
ruins have ever been found. I suspect the original city lay inland and Livy’s 
was a new foundation. In the days of Alexander the Great it had a cypress- 
wood statue of Orpheus (Plutarch, Alex., 14). There was a grotto of the Libe- 
thrian nymphs on Mount Helikon: hence Vergil’s ‘Nymphae, noster amor, 
Libethrides’ (Ec., 7,21) no doubt following Euphorion in his Hippomedon 
(Pap. Soc. Ital., 14, p.55, 1.29). Strabo (9, 25 and cf. 10, 3, 17) already under- 
stood that the use of place-names from the district of Dion, Libcthra, and Mount 
Pieria in the cult of the muses on Mount Helikon must reflect an acknowledge- 
ment of Thracian influence, though Helikon was in his day the more important 
centre and the worship of the Muses was ancient in both places. 
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Lykomidai know them and sing them at their mysteries. These 
beautiful verses are second only to the hymns of Homer, and 
even more honoured by the gods.17! 

[1] On Helikon is a portrait of Arsinoe, who married her 
brother Ptolemy. Arsinoe is riding on a bronze ostrich. They 
grow wings like other birds, but they are too heavy and big 
for their wings to get them off the ground. 

[2] There is a deer giving milk to Herakles’ baby son 
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24. Priapos 


Telephos, and next to it a cow, and a statue of Priapos you 
should look at.!72 This god receives honours wherever goats 
and sheep graze, and bees swarm: but at Lampsakos they be- 
lieve more in Priapos than in anyone; they say he is the son of 
Dionysos and Aphrodite.173 


171. The body of Orphic hymns which has survived is Hadrianic at the 
earliest: it was evidently not yet current when Pausanias wrote. 

172. Telephos being suckled by the deer is an Arkadian story (Bk VIII, $4 (6)) 
and Arkadia personified presides as a goddess over the magnificent painting of 
this scene which was recovered from the ruins of Herculaneum and is now at 
the Naples museum. (cf. J. M. C. Toynbee, The Hadrianic School, 1934, p. 7 
n. 7 and pl. 20, 2.) 

173. Priapos was a somewhat comic and pathetic figure. He was ungainly 
and ithyphallic and presumably very potent; donkeys were sacrificed to him. 
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[3] Among the tripods dedicated at Helikon they say the 
most ancient was a prize for a song won by Hesiod at Chalkis 
on the Euripos.!74 There afe men living round the grove, and 
the Thespians hold a festival here and the contests named 
after the Muses. They have a festival of Love too, with prizes 
not only for music but for sports as well.175 HIPPOKRENE 
[the “Horse’s fountain’] is about two and a half miles above 
this grove; they say Bellerophon’s stallion made it with the 
touch of his hoof on the earth. [4] The Boiotians living 
around Helikon hand down a tradition that Hesiod wrote 
nothing but the Works and Days; and even from that they 
take away the ‘Prelude to the Muses’, saying that the lines 
about Strife are the beginning of the poem. They showed me 
at the spring a sheet of lead which time had injured, with the 
Works and Days engraved on it. There is another quite 
different tradition that Hesiod wrote an enormous quantity 
of verse, the poems to women, the Great Eoiai, the Birth of the 
Gods, the poem to Mclampous the prophet, how Theseus - 
and Peirithous descended into Hades, the advice of Cheiron 
to Achilles, and so on, all in addition to the Works and Days.'7 
The same people say Hesiod learnt how to prophesy from the 
Akarnanians, and there are prophetic poems which, as a 
matter of fact, I have read, and interpretations of prodigies. 


His cult reached the great Hellenistic cities after the death of Alexander and he 
figures on the coins of Lampsakos. His statue stood in gardens but he was not 
usually taken very seriously. 

174. In a legendary contest with Homer. The tripod was inscribed and we 
know the inscription, but Pausanias tactfully passes it over. 

175. Details of these festivals are known from inscriptions. 

176. The complicated problems of interpolation in Hesiod are beyond the 
scope of these notes. The Works and Days for example appears to be three 
distinct poems. The Theogony is a genuine work; it may be the oldest Greek 
poem. The catalogue of women named after its recurring introductory 
formula the Great Eoiai has not survived in great bulk, and nor have the other 
pocms Pausanias mentions, but in the edition of Merkelbach and West (1967) 
the fragments of Hesiod have become a most useful scholarly instrument. I 
should apologize for consulting it so little in preparing these notes, but it 
appeared too late for me to use systematically. 
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[s] There are contradictory stories about Hesiod’s death as 
well; everyone agrees that the sons of Ganyktor, Ktimenos 
and Antiphos, fled from Naupaktos to Molykria because of 
Hesiod’s murder, and there they paid Poseidon the penalty of 
sacrilege; but one story is that someone else disgraced their 
sister and Hesiod was wrongly blamed for it; another is that 
Hesiod was guilty.'77 

"Shat is what I had to say of the various stories about Hesiod 
and his poems. [6] On top ot the crest of Helikon is the small 
river Lamos; there is also a place called Reed-bed which is on 
Thespian territory. NARKISSOS’S SPRING is there; they say 
Narkissos looked into this water and not realizing he was 
seeing his own reflection fell in love with himself, and died 
of love beside the spring.'78 This is absolutely stupid - a boy 
old enough to fall in love not knowing a human being from 
a reflection: but there is another story about him less well 
known (though one does hear it), that Narkissos had a twin 
sister; they were exactly the same to look at with just the 
same hair-style and the same clothes, and they even used to 
go hunting together. Narkissos was in love with his sister, 
and when she died he used to visit the spring; he knew what 
he saw was his own reflection, but even so he found some 
rclief in telling himself it was his sister’s image. I think the 
carth grew the flower of the narcissus before his time, at 


177. The evidence about this is fascinating but complicated. Thukydides 
(3, 96, 1) notices that Hesiod was murdered in Lokris on the borders of Aitolia, 
by the local people in a sanctuary of Nemean Zeus. Plutarch (Conv. Sept. 
Sap., 162C) tells an elaborate tale which I think implies the cult of Hesiod as a 
divine hero; he had a named companion like Amphiaraos at Oropos, lic was 
washed up by dolphins like Palaimon at the isthmus, his grave was a local 
secret like Dirke’s at Thebes, and his relics were envied by the people of Orcho- 
menos (cf. Bk IX, 38 (3)). In Plutarch’s version Hesiod is washed up at Rion 
(which is Molykrian) during a Lokrian festival, the murderers are drowned, and 
their house is destroyed. 

178. Conjecturally but credibly identified by Colonel Leake from a ruined 
church built of ancient fragments as the spring near TATITSA south-east of 
Thespiai. In April 1676, Wheler saw the common Greck narcissus growing in 
great profusion on Helikon. The flowers on this mountain are still an extraordi- 
nary sight, but I have not been there when the narcissus was in flower. 
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least if we should believe the verses of Pamphos. This Thespian 
was born many years before Narkissos; he speaks of Demeter’s 
Maiden daughter playing and gathering flowers, and being 
seduced not with a violet but a narcissus, and carried off.179 

[1] The people who live in krEusts,!® the Thespian port, 
have no public monuments, but in a private house there was 
a painted plaster statue of Dionysos. The crossing to Kreusis 
from the Peloponnese is zig-zag and by no means pleasant; 
the headlands stick out and make it impossible to go straight 
across the sea, and at the same time violent winds sweep down 
from the mountains.!8! 

[2] If you sail from Kreusis along the Boiotian coast without 
putting out, the city of THISBE is on the right. First comes a 
mountain by the sea, but when you climb over it, a plain is 
waiting for you, and behind that stands another mountain, 
with the city on its skirt.'8? There is a sanctuary of Herakles 


179. Can he mean the Homeric Hymn to Demeter (Hym. Hom., 2, 6-8)? 
Sophokles (Oed. Col., 681) calls it the flower of Demeter and the Maid, and 
Euphorion (fr. 52) crowns the Eumenides with wreaths of narcissus. The 
flower seems to be narcissus papyraceus, 

180. KREUSIS is on the gulf of Corinth, north-west of Aigosthena (Porto 
Germano) and separated from it by the fringes of Kithairon; these mountains 
used to be negotiable on foot but during the Second World War they were 
used by the Greek resistance, and during the civil war by the Communists, so 
the government blew up the footpaths. Kreusis must now be reached from 
Plataia and Kaparelli. The ancient site is at the head of the bay north-west of 
where the road reaches the sea; there is a footpath to it from this point. It lies 
against the edge of the mountain at the west of the bay; the tower at the east of 
the bay is medieval. 

181. If you want to put in to Corinth from Kreusis you have to negotiate 
islands and round the cape and lighthouse of PERACHORA. There are still 
terrifying stories about sudden squalls in this area; the one-stroke engines of the 
fishing boats are very reliable in these conditions but they have been known to 
fail, the wind is violent, and the rocks are dangerous. The British Naval 
Intelligence Guide to Greek roads and tracks (about 1916, now superseded and 
unobtainable) dismisses the anchorage at Kreusis as unsafe because of the 
storms in this part of the gulf (route 7, mile 37}, Livadostro). 

182. We are sailing south-west along Mount Korombili, so that THISBE 
(which is some way inland to the north-west) is exactly on the right. To reach 
it from the sea you must round the cape into the gulf of Dombraina (beyond 
Tipha). The Dombraina plain is a few miles inland from the sea, above the tiny 
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here with an upright stone statue, and they hold a festival of 
the Herakleia. The only thing that prevents the plain between 
the two mountains turning into a lake from the quantity of 
water is a strong dyke built right across it. So one year they 
turn the water away from the near side and use the ground 
for farming, the next year they turn it away from the far side. 
They say Thisbe is a local nymph after whom the city was 
named. l 

[3] If you sail on from there you come to the small town 
of TIPHA on the sea-shore.!83 They have a Herakleion there 
and hold a yearly festival. They claim to have an age-old 
tradition of knowing more about the sea than anyone else in 
Boiotia, reminding you that Tiphys, a local man, was picked 
to be helmsman of the Argo. They point out the spot in front 
of the city where they say the Argo tied up when she came in 
from Kolchis. 

[4] Inland from Thespiai is HALIARTOS. It would be wrong 
to separate the question of who founded Haliartos and 
KORONEIA from the story of ORCHOMENOS.!% But in the 
Persian invasion Haliartos took the Greek side, and a detach- 


port of Hagios Ioannis; ancient Thisbe, which is coextensive with modern 
DOMBRAINA, lies on a rock outcrop below Mount Helikon. The old Dom- 
braina was utterly destroyed by the Germans to punish the local resistance 
movement; Dombraina has now moved west to join Thisbe and has the 
alternative name of KORYNE. The ruins of Thisbe are substantial but not 
unusual; they consist mostly of the remnants of strong fortifications. Both 
here and at Kreusis there are caves inside the walls. 

183. TIPHA is on the promontory of MOUNT KOROMBILI which points 
south-west and forms the eastern arm of the gulf of Dombraina. The ruins are 
unusually substantial: structures on the beach and in the water, the remains of 
fifth-century walls and towers and of some fine polygonal walls, shaped and 
pedimented doorways. No doubt this is because the site is virtually inaccessible, 
though a kind of track does exist leading southward from Xeronomi. If anyone 
is still prepared to leave this fine site unnamed from a consuming wish to place 
Tipha beyond Hagios Ioannis, his evidence will be an unimpressive wall at the 
head of the cove at Vathy, and a ruined tower on the cliff overlooking the bay. 

184. HALIARTOS is west-north-west of Thebes on the Lebadeia road, 
KORONEIA is a few miles further west, south of the same road, and oRCHO- 
MENOS is north-west of Haliartos, across the rich plain of the old Kopaic lake. 
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ment of Xerxes’ army marched through and burned city and 
country together. [5] The memorial of Lysander the Spartan 
is at Haliartos. He attacked the walls of Haliartos: it was held 
by an army from Thebes and Athens, they made a sally, and 
Lysander fell in the battle.t85 In some ways Lysander merits 
the highest praise, but in others the bitterest dispraise. He 
showed wisdom in command of the Peloponnese at sea. He 
waited to catch Alkibiades away from the fleet, and then 
induced Alkibiades’ ship’s captain Antiochos to set himself up 
as a match for Spartans in a sea-battle. Antiochos was seduced 
by his own boldness and conceit, and Lysander beat him in 
battle not far from the city of Kolophon.'86 When Lysander 
came back from Sparta to the fleet the second time, he so 
tamed Kyros that whenever Lysander needed money for his 
ships he was paid generously and on time. The Athenians lay 
at anchor with a hundred ships at Aigospotamoi: he caught 
them when the sailors had scattered for water and for provi- 
sions, and captured the Athenian fleet.!87 There was justice in 
another act of his. Eteonikos of Sparta had quarrelled over 
some piece of property with Autolykos the all-in fighter, 
whose portrait I remember seeing in the Prytaneion at 
Athens.'88 Eteonikos’s contention was obviously unjust, and 
these were the days of the dictatorship of Thirty at Athens, in 
fact Lysander himself was still there at that time: so Eteonikos 
was confident enough to come to blows. When Autolykos 
defended himself he took him to Lysander, expecting with 
some certainty a decision in his own favour, but Lysander 
declared against him and dismissed him in terms of dishonour. 
[6] This was the extent of Lysander’s glories, but the list of his 
disgraces is as long. At Aigospotamoi he murdered Philokles 
of Athens who was in command and four thousand Athenian 


185. In 395. It has been argued that the sack of Haliartos was Roman and 
not Persian: Pausanias ignores the Roman sack and the Persian sack has no 
earlier witness. The mistake almost certainly/arose from a literary source in 
which ‘Perseus’s war’ became the ‘Persian war’ (cf. Strabo, 9, 2, 30). 

186. At Notion in 407. 

187. It was this disaster that decided the Peloponnesian War, in 405. 

188. The guest of honour at Xenophon’s Symposion. 
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prisoners: nor did he put earth on their dead bodies, even 
though Athens did that for the Persians at Marathon, and 
even Xerxes did the same for the Spartans who fell at Ther- 
mopylai. Lysander brought a greater disgrace even than this on 
Sparta by the Committees of Ten he put in every city, and the 
Spartan presidents. The Spartans have the tradition of not 
possessing money, because of an oracle that prophesied that 
money-loving was to destroy Sparta: but Lysander instilled 
in them a powerful desire of it. Personally I agree with the 
Persians in judging him by Spartan law; my verdict is that 
Lysander did more harm than good to his people.1®9 [1] At 
Haliartos they have both Lysander’s tomb and the shrine of 
the divine hero Kekrops son of Pandion.'% 

Mount Tilphousion and the spring called TILPHOUSA are 
just six miles or so from HALIARTOS.! The Greek legend is 
that after the Argives took Thebes under the sons of Poly- 
neikes they took Teiresias among their spoils to Delphi for 
the god; Teiresias being thirsty was drinking from Tilphousa 
beside the road, when he died.192 His grave is beside the 
spring. They say the Argives gave Apollo Teiresias’s daughter, 
but the god commanded her to sail across to Kolophon in 


189. The Persian law of weighing the good against the evil, which is in fact 
the literary form of many of Pausanias’s character-studies, is recorded by 
Herodotos (1, 137). 

190. Haliartos had ceased to exist by the time of Strabo (9, 2, 30). Plutarch 
gives a circumstantial account of Lysander’s grave not at Haliartos but at 
Panopeus between Chaironeia and Delphi (Lys., 29). The context of Pausanias’s 
account here, and his other mistake at Haliartos (cf. above n. 185) suggest that 
Lysander’s name was given to some kind of ancient tumulus long after the 
event. One should remember Lysander had divine honours in Greece; it 
would be fascinating and not impossible to argue that, just as the names of 
Homeric heroes were attached to any convenient tumulus ofa proper antiquity, 
some ancient mound near Haliartos took the name of a fifth-century Spartan 
king. 

191. Now we are near Koroneta. 

192. They probably left the Lebadeia road near Haliartos and moved across 
the mountains by way of Hosios Loukas. The difficulty of this route is lack of 
water. The paths in these mountains need to be archaeologically explored. 
In 1963 local people at Dombraina were dubious about this route although 
they knew of its existence. I have not in fact travelled by it. 
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Ionia. Manto lived there with Rakios of Crete. Everyone has 
heard the rest of Teiresias’s story, the number of years writers 
have said he lived, how h€ changed from a woman to a man, 
and how Homer wrote in the Odyssey that Teiresias alone of 
mankind knew in Hades.!93 [2] The Haliartians have an open- 
air sanctuary of the goddesses they call the Workers of Right: 
here they take oaths, and the oaths they swear are not rash 
ones. The SANCTUARY OF THE WORKERS OF RIGHT is by 
Mount Tilphousion, but they have shrines in Haliartos, with 
no statues and no roofs; I was even unable to find out who 
has suffered their vengeance.1% 

[3] The river toPuits runs in Haliartian territory. They say 
the country was originally dry and there was no water in it; 
one of the rulers went to ask at Delphi how they could find 
water in the carth: the Pythian priestess commanded him to 
go home and commit murder on whoever met him first at 
Haliartos. When he arrived his son Lophis met him, so with- 
out hesitating he struck the lad with a sword; Lophis ran a 
little before he dropped, and where his blood flowed the earth 
sent up water. So the river is called Lophis.'95 [4] ALALKO- 
MENAI is a village of no size lying below the lowest slopes of 
a smallish mountain.!% Some say the name comes from an 
aboriginal native called Alalkomeneus by whom Athene was 
brought up, others say Alalkomenia was one of the daughters 


193. 10, 492f. 
194. They were called the Praxidikai, Alkomenia, Thelxinia, and Aulis. 


The most recent discussion of them is by B. C. Dietrich, in Death, Fate, and the 
Gods (London, 1965). 

195. This has to be the river that rises not far from EVANGELISTRIA in 
the mountains. Once again, this makes sense only if the road to Delphi was a 
mountain track. The dying boy has to meet his father on the outskirts of 
Haliartos on the track from Del phi, and he can hardly run more than a mile or 
two. 

196. Colonel Leake suggested a ruined church with ancient blocks to the 
east of Solinarion on the Lebadcia road from Haliartos, and found some poly- 
gonal foundations further cast in the same arca which he took to be the temple. 
I have not visited any of these ruins, and doubt whether Frazer did so. Baedeker 
(1904) hedges with the observation that ‘in dessen Nahe man das alte Alalkomena 


sucht’. 
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of Ogygos. On the low ground some way from the village is 
a temple of Athene with an ancient ivory statue. Sulla, who 
was so savage and so un-Roman at Athens, was the same at 
Thebes and Orchomenos; he went to work even at Alalko- 
menai, looting the very statue of Athene. This man who was 
so mad against the cities and the gods of Greece was gripped 
by the most horrible disease there is: he died seething with 
maggots. His early apparent good luck came round to so 
terrible an end. From that time on the sanctuary at Alalko- 
menai was neglected as a place abandoned by the goddess. In 
my own time there was a further element to advance the 
destruction: thick, powerful ivy has grown on it, breaking it 
loose joint by joint, tearing it apart stone from stone. [5] 
There is a river running here of no great size, a winter river. 
They call it the Triton, as the legend is that the child Athene 
was brought up by the river Triton: the Triton in fact is this 
one, not the Libyan river that runs into the sea’ off Libya 
from the Tritonian lake. 

[1] The SANCTUARY OF ITONIAN ATHENE!” is before 
you reach Koroneia from Alalkomenai. It was named after 
Itonios son of Amphiktyon, and this is the place for the 
general assembly of all Boiotia. In the temple there are statues 
of Itonian Athene and of Zeus by Agorakritos, the apprentice 
of his lover Pheidias. In my day they dedicated statues of the 
Graces. They tell a story how Iodama the priestess to the 
goddess went at night into the holy ground of the enclosure 
and Athene appeared to her, with the Gorgon Medusa’s head 
hanging down over her tunic; when she saw it, Iodama was 
turned to stone. Because of this a woman lays fire every day 


197. The name ALALKOMENAt has been given to a railway station north of 
the main road, near the old MAMOURA, which was the site not of Alalkomenai 
but of the sanctuary of Itonian Athene. The general area has been identified by 
inscriptions but the temple itself has not been excavated. Strabo quotes a 
poem by Alkaios to this Athene (Lobel, fr. 86) and records that Athene and 
Hades were worshipped here together (9, 2, 29). This Athene apparently 
came originally from Thessaly but her Boiotian cult has a special character. 
The statue of Zeus was probably of a chthonic Zeus; Athene was a battle- 
goddess. 
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on Iodama’s altar, saying three times over it in the Boiotian 
language: “Iodama lives and asks for fire.’ 

[2] KoRoNEIA had memorable sights:!98 the altars in the 
market-square to Hermes of the Flocks and to the winds, or a 
little further downhill Hera’s sanctuary, with her ancient 
statue by Pythodoros of Thebes carrying the Sirens in its 
hand.'99 They say Hera induced the daughters of Acheloos to 
compete with the Musés at song, but the Muses won, and 
plucked off the Sirens’ feathers to make themselves crowns. 
[3] MOUNT LIBETHRION is around five miles from Koroneia, 
there are statues of the Muses on it, and the nymphs called the 
Libethrian nymphs, and two springs called Libethrias and 
Petra, like a woman’s breasts with the water coming like 
milk.200 i 

[4] From Koroneia to MOUNT LAPHYSTION and the sacred 
enclosure of Laphystian Zeus is just two and a half miles.2°! 
The statue is stone. They say Athamas was about to slaughter 
Phrixos and Helle here when Zeus sent the children a ram 
with a golden fleece and they ran away on the ram. Higher 
up is Fire-eyed Herakles where the Boiotians say Herakles 
came up with the dog of Hades. On the way down from 
Laphystion to the sanctuary of Itonian Athene is the river 
Phalaros which flows into the Kephisian lake. 

[s] Over from Mount Laphystion is ORCHOMENOS,”° as 
famous and glorious as any city in Greece. It rose to the 
highest peak of prosperity, yet it was to have an end when its 
turn came little short of what happened at Mycenae and 


198. The ruins of Koroneia lic on and around an akropolis below the renamed 
village of KORONEIA, south of HAGIA PARASKEVI. Most of the ruins are 
Roman or medieval but there are still some more ancient walls. 

199. Nothing else is known about this Pythodoros. 

20°. There is said to be a fragment of Aischylos which Tatian has re-used, 
about the cold everlasting breasts of mountain rivers, and there are similar 
fantasies in Pindar (Pyth., 4, 8) and in prose writers, but this is a piece of popular, 
not literary, imagination. For the Libethrian nymphs, cf. Bk IX, n. 170. 

201. No one knows which mountain this was: probably the one above 
Hagios Georgios and the modern Laphystion. 

202. At the north-west corner of the old Kopaic lake. 
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Delos. The ancient history of Orchomenos was as the records 
say: Andreus son of the river Peneios first settled here, and 
the country was called Andreis after him. Athamas joined 
him and Andreus granted him land round Laphystion and the 
modern Koroneian and Haliartian territories. Athamas be- 
lieved that none of his own sons survived: he perpetrated the 
murders of Learchos and Melikertes himself. Leukon died of 
a disease, and Athamas had no notion of Phryxos surviving or 
founding the Phrygian race. So he adopted Haliartos and 
Koronos the sons of Thersander and grandsons of Sisyphos. 
(Sisyphos was his brother and these were his great-nephews.) 
Later, when Phryxos himself, as some say, returned from 
Kolchis, or maybe it was Presbon, Phryxos’s son by the 
daughter of Aietes, then Thersander’s sons agreed to leave 
Athamas’s home to him and his descendants, while they 
founded Haliartos and Koroneia on the share of land he gave 
them. Now before all this Andreus was given Leukon’s 
daughter Euippe in marriage by Athamas. He had a son 
Eteokles, though a rumour circulated that the river Kephisos 
was the real father; in fact some of the poets have called 
Eteokles son of Kephisos in their verses. When this Eteokles 
was king he let the country be named after Andreus, but he 
called the two tribes Kephisian and Eteoklean. He granted 
Almos son of Sisyphos, who came to him, the right of 
settlement over a small territory, and the village of Almones 
got its name then: but in the course of time a new form, 
“Olmones’, drove the old one out of use.2% 

[1] The Boiotians say Eteokles was the first man to offer 
sacrifice to the Graces.?°* They know he established that there 
were three of them, but they do not record what names he 


203. For Olmones, cf. Bk IX, 24 (3). 

204. Theokritos prays in his poem for Hieron (16, 104-5) to the ‘Graces, 
goddesses whom Eteokles adored, who love Minyan Orchomenos which 
Thebes so hated’. The echo of Pausanias’s thoughts about Orchomenos is so 
close as to be suspicious; there must at some stage be a common literary source. 
There are substantial ruins at Orchomenos of the sanctuary of the Graces. The 
fine Byzantine church of Skripou was built on it. 
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gave them. The Spartans say there are two of them, and 
Lakedaimon, son of Taygete, founded their cult and named 
them Kleta and Phaenna.” These are quite likely names for 
Graces; so are the names of their age-old cult at Athens, Auxo 
and Hegemone. Karpo is not the name of a Grace, but a 
Season. The Athenians pay cult to the other Season as Thallo, 
and link her with Pandrosos. But we pray now, as Eteokles of 
Orchomenos has taught us, to three Graces; Angelion and 
Tektaios who made the Apollo of Delos carved him with 
three Graces in his hand, and there are even three Graces at 
Athens in front of the entrance to the Akropolis.2°5 They 
celebrate a mystery before them not to be spoken about by 
the world. Pamphos is the first poet known to us who made 
a song to the Graces, but he wrote nothing about the number 
or the names.?° Homer also mentioned the Graces, saying one 
of them was Hephaistos’s wife; he calls her Grace. He says 
Sleep was the lover of Pasithea; in the speech of Sleep Homer 
has this verse: 
Give me one of the younger Graces!207 


Because of this line some people have suspected that Homer 
knew of other and older Graces. But Hesiod (or whoever you 
like) in the Birth of the Gods says the Graces were daughters 
of Zeus and Eurynome, and their names were Euphrosyne, 
Aglaia, and Thalia.2°8 The verses of Onomakritos say the 
same. Antimachos, who gives no number and no names, says 
they were daughters of Aigle and the Sun. Hermesianax in 
his elegiac verses differs from the earlier opinions so far as to 
say Persuasion is a Grace, in fact the only Grace.” [2] Who 

205. The statue was famous and often described; it figures on the coinage of 
Athens. Apollo was naked; he held a bow in his left hand and the Graces on the 
palm of his right. At some stage he seems to have been gilded. For the sculptors 
cf. Bk II, 32 (4). 

206. Nothing has survived which can be identified with this hymn. There is 
no Homeric hymn to the Graces. 
207. These references are to the Iliad (18, 382f. and 14, 270f.). 

208. Theogonia, 907f. 

209. Onomakritos was a professional political soothsaycr exiled from Athens 
by Hipparchos for forging a prophetic utterance of the legendary Mousaios; he 
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on earth was first to carve or paint the Graces naked I was 
unable to discover, since in ancient times sculptors and 
painters alike produced them with clothes on.?!° In the sanctu- 
ary of the Vengeances at Smyrna golden Graces by Boupalos 
hang above the cult-statues, and in the Odeion is a painted 
portrait of Grace by Apelles. At Pergamon they have the same 
kind of Graces by Boupalos in the bridal-room of Adonis. At 
the Pythion there are Graces painted by Pythagoras of Paros. 
Sokrates the son of Sophroniskos made the statues of the 
Graces in front of the entrance to the akropolis at Athens.?!! 
Every single one of these is wearing clothes, but later artists, 
I have no idea why, have altered the type. At least in my day 
Graces were carved and painted naked. 

[1] When Eteokles died the kingdom went to the clan of 
Almos. He had two daughters, Chryse and Chrysogeneia; the 
tale is told that Chryse bore a son Phlegyas to Ares, and when 
Eteokles died childless, Phlegyas took the throne. They 


fell in with the Persians and gave them propitious prophecies (Herodotos 7, 6). 
Everything known about him was collected by Kern in his Orphicorum 


fragmenta (1922, p. $3, n. 182-95, and cf. index 7). Antimachos of Kolophon 


was a highly artificial but very influential poet of the late fifth century in whom 
Plato was interested. Only tiny fragments of his work survive; for the two or 
three interesting pieces in this sad little collection we depend on two papyri and 
an inscribed potsherd. (cf. Wyss, Antimachi reliquiae, Berlin, 1936, and Pap. 
Milan. 17.) Hermesianax is Hellenistic; his works are in J. U. Powell’s Col- 
lectanea Alexandrina (1925). cf. Bk I, 9 (8) and the note there. 

210. Graces, Nymphs, and Seasons are easily confused, particularly in relief 
carvings. The naked Graces seem originally to be Thracian, like certain other 
cults of Boiotia, but to have been taken over by the Romans. They do not occur 
before the mid third century so far as I know, but the first literary references to 
them are in Kallimachos (fr. 266) and Euphorion (fr. 102). Pausanias seems to 
me to imply that the Boiotian Graces were naked. Some naked Thracian 
nymphs or Graces were collected by V. Dobrusky in Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1897, 
pp- 123-7. 

211. Apelles was a famous fourth-century painter of vividness and grace, 
who used restrained colours and a dark transparent glaze. Boupalos and his 
brother were Chian painters who caricatured the poet Hipponax, who in 
turn satirized them. Pythagoras is unknown. Sokrates means the philosopher 
Sokrates, who was a sculptor by trade. It is believed that Pausanias is repeating 
a popular mistake, and that the Graces were really by a different Sokrates. 
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changed the whole country’s name from Andreis to Phlegy- 
antis. The city was the original settlement of Andreis with 
what Phlegyas built on toat-under his own name and popu- 
lated with the best Greek soldiers. 

[2] In time out of mere witless adventurousness the Phlegy- 
ans scparated from the other Orchomenians; in the end they 
made a raid on Delphi and Philammon and the picked men of 
Argos died in battle resisting them, A proof that the Phlegy- 
ans thrived better on war than any other Greeks is in the 
verses of the Iliad about Ares and his son Fear: 


arming for wars among the Ephyroi 
or with the great-spirited Phlegyai.?!2 


I think Ephyroi here means the Ephyroi of the Thesprotian 
mainland. With powerful earthquakes and continual strokes 
of lightning the god pulled up the Phlegyan race by the roots: 
disease gripped the survivors and they perished from plague; 
a few of them escaped to Phokis. 

[3] As Phlegyas had no children, the throne went to 
Chryses, the son of Poseidon by Chrysogeneia. Chryses’ son 
was Minyas, and his people are still called the Minyai. Minyas 
had such an income that he was wealthier than all his pre- 
decessors; he was the first man known to us who built a 
treasure-house to keep his riches in. Greeks are terribly prone 
to be wonderstruck by the exotic at the expense of 
home-products; distinguished historians have explained the 
Egyptian pyramids in the greatest detail, and not made the 
slightest mention of the TREAS URE-HOUSE OF MINYAS or the 
WALLS OF TIRYNS, which are by no means less marvellous.?"3 

[4] Minyas’s son was Orchomenos. In his reign the city was 
called Orchomenos and the people Orchomenians: but they 
were still called Minyan as well to distinguish them from the 


212. 13, 301-2. 

213. The ‘TREASURE-HOUSE OF MINYAS’ was a magnificent Mycenean 
tholos where a prince had been buried with rich offerings (at Pylos for example 
a tholos has been found literally carpeted with gold). The tholos at Orchomenos 
is roofless now but still standing. 
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Orchomenians in Arkadia. It was to this king that Hyettos 
came from Argos, in exile over the murder of Molouros: 
Hyettos had caught Molouros with his own wife and killed 
him. Orchomenos granted him what is now the village of 
Hyettos with its lands and district. The writer of what are 
called the Great Eoiai mentioned Hyettos as well: 


Hyettos killed Molouros in his hall 

over his wife’s bed; he fled from home, 

and left the Argive horse-meadows behind, 
and came to Minyan Orchomenos: 

the hero took him in and gave him wealth.214 


Clearly Hyettos was the first to take vengeance for adultery: 
some time later, in the laws Drakon first wrote for Athens, 
impunity was established for certain actions including venge- 
ance on adultery. The standing of the Minyans was now so 
high that Neleus king of Pylos married Chloris daughter of 
Amphion of Orchomenos. [1] The blood of Almos was also 
to die out; Orchomenos left no children so the throne came 
round to Klymenos the grandson of Phrixos. Klymenos’s sons 
were Erginos the eldest, then Stratios and Arron and Pyleos, 
and the youngest Azeus. [2] Klymenos was murdered at the 
feast of Onchestian Poseidon by some Thebans in an un- 
governed fury over some trifling incident; his eldest son 
Erginos took over, raised a force with his brothers, and 
marched on Thebes. He won the fighting and forced Thebes 
to an agreement to pay a tribute for the murder of Klymenos 
every year. But when Herakles was brought up in Thebes the 
Thebans got free of that tribute and the Minyans suffered a 
great military disaster. The people suffered very terribly, and 
Erginos made peace with Herakles. In his long attempt to 
recover the old wealth and prosperity, he neglected every 
other issue and found himself an old man, childless and un- 
married. But he was rich, and he wanted children. He went 
to ask about it at Delphi, and received this reply: 


214. = Frag. Hesiod. 257 (Merkelbach and West), recorded only by Pausa- 
nias. 
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Erginos son of Klymenos, son of Presbon, 
you are late looking for your family: 
but fit a new hook-on the old plough-tree.21 


[3] He married a young wife as the oracle suggested and 
she bore him Trophonios and Agamedes. Legend tells us that 
Trophonios was not Erginos’s son, but Apollo’s; I believe this, 
as anyone would who consulted Trophonios’s oracle. They 
say when these two grew up they-showed a genius for the 
sacred buildings of gods and the royal palaces of men: for 
instance, they built the temple of Delphi and Hyreus’s 
treasure-house,?!6 in which onc stone could be removed from 
the outside. They were always taking something from the 
deposits; Hyreus was speechless, seeing the locks and scals 
untouched and the quantity of money always getting less. He 
put some kind of trap over the pots of gold and silver to catch 
anyone who came in or touched the money. Agamedes came 
in and was snared, so Trophonios cut his head off, for fear that 
when day came Agamedes might be tortured and he might 
be involved himself. The earth split open and swallowed 
Trophonios in the sacred wood at Lebadeia at what they call 
the pit of Agamedes with the stone tablet beside it. Askalaphos 
and Ialmenos took over the throne of Thebes: they were 
legendary sons of Ares by Astyoche the grcat-granddaughter 
of Klymenos; and they commanded the Minyans at Troy. 
The Orchomenians also took part in the expedition to Ionia 
with the sons of Kodros. They were rooted out of their city 
by the Thebans, but brought home by Philip of Macedon. 
But their fortunes were to sink and sink continually.?'7 

[1] Orchomenos has a SANCTUARY OF DIONYSOS, but the 
most ancient one is consecrated to the Graces. They pay par- 


215. This earthy-sounding oracle probably refers to the verbal formula for 
marriage, which at least in Attica was a metaphor about ploughing and sowing 
(Menander, fr. 682, cf. Körte, ad loc.). 

216. Hyreus was king of Hyria, on the coast opposite to Euboia. 

217. These are the first two historical sentences in this discussion: elsewhere 
the legends are a prelude to history; at Orchomenos only legends survived. 
The source seems always to be Kallippos, as he goes on to say. 
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ticular worship to rocks, saying they fell out of heaven for 
Etcokles: finely-made statues were dedicated in my time but 
even these were in stone.?!8 They have an exciting water- 
spring they go down into to draw water. [2] The TREASURE- 
HOUSE OF MINYAS is one of the greatest wonders of Greece 
and of the world. It is built in stone, the shape is circular but 
the top does not stick up too sharply; they say the topmost 
stone is a keystone holding the entire building in place. [3] 
There are graves of Minyas and of Hesiod.?!9 This is how they 
say they received Hesiod’s bones: a plague had seized on men 
and cattle so they sent off ambassadors to the god, who were 
told by the Pythian priestess to bring the bones of Hesiod 
from Naupaktos, or otherwise there was no cure. They in- 
quired how to find them at Naupaktos: the priestess said a 
crow would tell them. So when they landed on Naupaktian 
ground they saw a rock quite near the road with the bird 
sitting on it, and in a hollow in that rock they found the bones 
of Hesiod. A funeral verse was written on the tomb: 


Askre and the ploughland were his country: 
the soil of the horse-whipping Minyai 
covers his bones: his name rang loudest 

on the stone of Wisdom: Hesiod lies here. 


[4] The Orchomenians had a legend about Aktaion. An 
apparition with rocks in its hand was devastating the country- 
side: when Delphi was consulted the god ordered them to find 


218. The ruins of these sanctuaries are on the site of the old monastery 
(now itself in ruins). Cyriaco of Ancona in the fifteenth century already knew 
Orchomenos by its ancient name, probably through the persistence of an 
ecclesiastical title (even Thebes retained, or recovered, its name as a medieval 
bishopric). 

219. Cf. Bk IX, n. 177. Proklos’s Life of Hesiod (Westermann, Biog. 
Graec., 49, 4) tells us the grave was in the market-place. Archacologists have 
argued fruitlessly about this, as they have done about the local spring. The most 
productive work done at Orchomenos has been the excavation of abundant 
antiquities of the neolithic and early bronze age period (cf. Bulle, Orchomenos, 
pts 2-3, 1932~4). In his first volume (1907) Bulle published excellent maps and 
plans by P. Sursos, and some good photographs. There are classical anti- 
quities under the modern village. 
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anything that was left of Aktaion and cover it with earth, and 
then make a bronze image of the ghost and rivet it with iron 
to a rock. I have seen this riveted statue; once a year they burn 
offerings to Aktaion as a divine hero. 

A mile from Orchomenos isa SHRINE OF HERAKLES with 
a statue of no great size. [5] Here are the sources of the Black 
river which runs like the others into the Kephisian lake. The 
lake always covers the larger part of the Orchomenian terri- 
tory: in the winter season when the south wind blows its 
worst, the water advances even further over the countryside. 
The Thebans say Herakles turned the river Kephisos into the 
Orchomenian plain: it once ran below the mountain into the 
sea, until Herakles broke open the chasm in the mountains. 
But Homer knew it was a true lake, not made by Herakles, 
and writes of a place 


leaning on the Kephisian lake.220 


[6] Anyway it is hardly likely the Orchomenians would not 
have discovered the chasm, broken down Herakles’ construc- 
tion, and restored the ancient course of the river. They had 
plenty of money right down to the Trojan war. My witness 
is Homer, in Achilles’ reply to Agamemnon’s ambassadors: 


‘not for the riches of Orchomenos.”221 


Obviously the Orchomenians had considerable resources at 
the time. 

They say the settlers left asPLEDON?2? for lack of water; 
it was named after Aspledon the son of Poseidon and the 


220. Iliad, 5, 709. 

221. Iliad, 9, 381. 

222. Strabo says ASPLEDON was two or three miles from Orchomenos, 
across the Black river, that is, eastward. Supposing as seems probable that 
Pyrgo is Tegyra, then Aspledon must be the classical ruins called EBRAIOKAS- 
TRO (Jews’ Castle, a common name for pre-Christian sites in Greece) on a hill 
between Pyrgo and Orchomenos. We know from Plutarch that Tegyra was 
separated from Orchomenos by the Black river marshes and could be reached 
only by a detour along the edge of the mountains. 
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nymph Mideia. The verses of Chersias of Orchomenos con- 
firm this story: 


Aspledon in his town and broad lands, 
Poseidon’s son by glorious Midcia. 


In my time the poetry of Chersias was quite lost from human 
memory but this too was quoted by Kallippos in the same 
discussion of Orchomenos.223 The Orchomenians do record 
an inscription by this Chersias on the grave of Hesiod. 

[1] Where the Phokians jook down on Orchomenos from 
the mountains, in the plain is the border city of LEBADEIA.?%4 
It was originally founded on a peak and called Mideia after 
Aspledon’s mother, but when Lebados of Athens arrived, the 
people moved their city down to level ground and named it 
after him, Lebadeia. They know nothing about Lebados’s 
father nor what brought him to them: all they know is his 
wife was Laonike. [2] The grandeur of this city ranks it among 
the most prosperous cities in Greece. The river Herkyna 
separates it from the sacred grove of Trophonios. Near here 
they say Herkyna and the Maiden were playing; Herkyna was 
holding a goose and let it go by mistake. It flew into the 
hollow of a cave and hid behind a stone, but the Maiden went 
in and drew it out of its hiding-place, and water ran out from 
where the Maiden lifted the stone, and they called it the river 
Herkyna.?25 On the bank of the river is Herkyna’s shrine, with 


223. Plutarch (Conv. Sept. Sap.) believed Chersias was a seventh- or sixth- 
century figure and connected him with Periander, but no one ever quotes 
him except Pausanias here, and we know nothing about him. For Kallippos 
cf. Bk IX, n. 156. The inscription on Hesiod’s grave might be the one in 
Proklos’s Life of Hesiod. ` 

224. The modern LEBADEIA is on the same site. It never died out and in the 
late middle ages and under the Turks became, at the expense of Thebes, the 
most important town in Boiotia; Lebadcia (Levadia) rather than Thebes is 
still the centre of civil government. 

225. In the gorge of the Herkyna above Lebadeia there are two springs on 
the west bank just above the bridge; a niche with benches has been cut into the 
rock. The spring called kr yo is probably the water of Memory, and the darker 
one the water of Lethe. The SANCTUARY OF HERKYNA is probably a temple 
which stood on the east bank at the chapel of PANAGIA. Above this chapel is a 
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a young girl holding a goose in her hands, and in the grotto 
are the sources of the river, with upright statues that have 
snakes twisted round ‘their’staves. You might suppose they 
were Asklepios and Health, but they may be Trophonios and 
Herkyna, since these people believe snakes are as much sacred 
to Trophonios as they are to Asklepios. By the river is 
Arkesilaos’s memorial; they say Leitos brought back his bones 
from Troy. [3] But the great features of the sacred wood of 
Trophonios are his temple and his statue by Praxiteles, which 
also looks like Asklepios. There is an open-air SANCTUARY 
OF DEMETER EUROPA AND ZEUS OF RAIN.”6If you go up 
to the oracle, and from there forward on the mountain, you 
come to the Maiden’s Hunt and the TEMPLE OF ZEUS THE 
KING. Because of the storms and eddies of war, or simply the 
size of this temple, they left it half finished. In the other 
temple there are statues of Kronos, Hera, and Zeus; there is 
also a sanctuary of Apollo. 

[4] This is what happens at the oracle. When a man decides 
to go down to Trophonios, he first lives a certain number of 
days in a building which is consecrated to Good Fortune and 
the Good Spirit. Living there he purifies himself and uses no 
hot water; his bath is the river Herkyna. He has abundant 
meat from the sacrifices, as a man going down offers sacrifice 
to Trophonios himself and to his sons, and to Apollo and 
Kronos and Zeus the King and Hera the Charioteer and the 
Demeter they call Europa, Trophonios’s nurse. At each of 
these sacrifices a soothsayer comes to observe the entrails of 
the victim; making his observation, he foretells to the man 
going down whether Trophonios will receive him kindly and 


rock; people still say you can take a short cut through this rock to Delphi. In 
the nineteenth century there was a severe earthquake in this area, accompanied 
by landslides. If any more accurate identification of the water-sources and 
sanctuaries is possible it may soon take place. See Corrections 6. 

226. Unidentified; but the likely area was that of the zOODOCHOS PEGI 
above the Panagia, a mountain chapel from which the site of the temple of 
Zcus the King can be reached along the ridge of the mountain. Just enough of 
the temple of Zeus is left for the site to be identified. 
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graciously. The entrails of most victims do not reveal Tro- 
phonios’s mind very clearly, but on the night a man is going 
down they slaughter a ram at a pit, calling to Agamedes. It 
makes no difference that all the earlier sacrifices have given 
good omens unless the entrails of this ram carry the same 
meaning. But if they do agree, every man goes down with 
true hope. He goes down like this. First he is taken at night to 
the river Herkyna, and there anointed with olive oil and 
washed by two boys of about thirteen, who have to be 
children of genuine Lebadeians. They call these boys Hermai: 
they wash the man who is going down and act as his servants, 
like slave-boys. From here he is taken by the priests, not 
straight to the oracle, but to the water-springs, which are very 
close together.227 Here he must drink the water of Forgetful- 
ness, to forget everything in his mind until then, and then the 
water of Memory, by which he remembers the sights he sees 
in his descent. He looks at the statue they say Daidalos made, 
which is never shown by the priests except to men just going 
to Trophonios; he sees it and worships it and prays, and then 
goes to the oracle, wearing a linen tunic, which he ties with 
ribbons, and heavy local boots. The oracle is on the mountain- 
side above the sacred wood. It is surrounded by a circular 
platform of white stone, of the same circumference as a very 
small threshing-floor, and something less than five feet in 
height. There are bronze posts standing on the platform linked 
together with bronze chains: there are doors to pass through. 
Inside the circle is a chasm in the earth, not natural but most 
carefully constructed with skill and architectural sense. It is 
shaped like a kiln with a diameter of about ten feet, I would 
say, and hardly more than twenty feet deep.2?® There is no 


227. Cf. n. 225 above. 

228. This sounds like a cone or dome of stone which you enter through the 
top; the floor was ten fcet across, it was twenty feet deep, the mouth was set in 
a circular stone platform which was probably about fifteen feet across and five 
feet high, the shape of a drum. This elaborate entrance, later destroyed, was 
apparently to protect a kind of sacred pot-hole or snake-pit. On the way up to 
the Zoodochos Pegi, you can hear water inside the rock; there is still a system 
of caves in the mountain. cf. Corrections 6. 
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way down, but when a man is going to Trophonios they 
bring him a light, narrow ladder. When you get down you 
can see an opening betweén-wall and floor about two feet 
wide and a foot high. The man going down lies on the ground 
with honey-cakes in his hands and pushes his feet into the 
opening and then tries to get his knees in.?29 The rest of his 
body immediately gets dragged after his knees, as if some 
extraordinarily deep, fast river was catching a man in a current 
and sucking him down. From here on, inside the second place, 
people are not always taught the future in one and the same 
way: one man hears, another sees as well. Those who go down 
return feet first through the same mouth. They say no one 
has been killed going down except for one of Demetrios’s 
bodyguard, and they say of him that he observed none of the 
rites of the sanctuary and went down not to consult the god 
but in the hope of bringing out gold and silver from the holy 
place. They say his dead body reappeared elsewhere; it was 
not thrown up through the sacred mouth. This was the most 
interesting of the stories I heard about the man. When a man 
comes up from Trophonios the priests take him over again, 
and sit him on the throne of Memory, which is not far from 
the holy place, to ask him what he saw and discovered. When 
they know this they turn him over to his friends, who pick 
him up and carry him to the building where he lived before 
with the Good Spirit and Fortune. He is still possessed with 
terror and hardly knows himself or anything around him. 
Later he comes to his senses no worse than before, and can 
laugh again. I am not writing from hearsay, as I have consulted 
Trophonios and seen others do so. Everyone who goes down 
to Trophonios is obliged to dedicate the story of whatever he 
has scen or heard, written out on a wooden tablet.23° Aristo- 


229. Hence the boots. 

230. Just as the cures of Asklepios at Epidauros were inscribed on stone and 
the questions asked at Dodona on lead. This oracle was very famous from the 
time of Kratinos (who wrote a play about it) and Aristophanes (Clouds, 505-8), 
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menes’ shield still survives here: I have already told its story 
in another context.23! 

[1] This is how the Boiotians came to recognize the oracle, 
which they had not known about before. From every city 
they sent ambassadors to Delphi: for two years the god had 
not rained. When they asked for a remedy for this drought the 
Pythian priestess commanded them to go to Trophonios at 
Lebadeia and find a cure from him. When they arrived at 
Lebadeia they were unable to find the oracle, but Saon of 
Akraiphnion, the eldest of all the ambassadors, saw a swarm 
of bees, and followed where they went. At once he saw the 
bees flying into the earth here and went with them to the 
oracle. They say Saon learnt from Trophonios the traditional 
liturgy and all the other rites they celebrate at the oracle. 

[2] Two of the works of Daidalos are in Boiotia, Herakles 
at Thebes and Trophonios at Lebadeia; and two other of his 
wooden idols in Crete, Britomartis at Olous and Athene at 
Knossos.?32 At Knossos they have Ariadne’s dancing-ground 


and even of Pindar (fr. 2-3). There are detailed allusions to it in Plutarch (De gen. 


` Soc. in Mor., 590a-592e) and in Lucian (Dial. Mort., 340), but Pausanias is of 


course the principal source. The significance and context of Trophonios and 
his oracle in the history of Greek religion are too fascinating and complicated 
to be dealt with here. 

231. Bk IV, 16 (5-7). Aristomenes was a seventh-century Messenian hero 
whose legend seems to have been elaborated after the refoundation of Messenia. 
He lost his shield in a batttle and found it again through an oracle. 

232. Britomartis was a mutation of Artemis worshipped all over Crete: for 
example at Chania where she was the Artemis Diktynna of the sanctuary just 
inside the west arm of Chania bay, and at Chersonesos east of Heraklion, 
where Professor Marinatos was shown a late classical inscription to Britomartis 
(Arch. Deltion, 1925, pp. 79-84) and at several towns mentioned in an Athenian 
akropolis inscription published by Rangabes (Rangavé) (Antiq. Hell., Athens, 
1855, vol. 2, n. 691) and corrected by Marinatos (loc. cit., p. 80, n. §) which 
includes Olous, Laton, and Lyttos. This inscription is Hellenistic; so is the 
earlier Diktynnaion at Chania (second century a.D.); it was presumably from 
a Hellenistic Latin poem (the pseudo-Vergilian Ciris 286f.) that Spenser 
took his Britomart. Kallimachos in his hymn to Artemis (183f.) reflects and 
perhaps intensified the Hellenistic interest in this goddess. Classical Knossos 
was one of the most important cities in Crete (Polybios, 4, 53, etc.) but 
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which Homer mentioned in the Iliad; it was constructed of 
white stone. There is also a smallish wooden Aphrodite at 
Delos, with its right hand anjured by time. Instead of feet it 
ends in a four-square block. I am sure Ariadne got this from 
Daidalos, and when she left home to follow Theseus her 
statue went with her. The Delians say when Theseus was torn 
away from her, he dedicated the goddess’s wooden idol to 
Delian Apollo, to avoid being reminded of Ariadne if he took 
it home, and perpetually renewing the sufferings of love.?39 I 
know no other surviving works of Daidalos. Time is to blame 
for the disappearance of those the Argives dedicated at the 
Heraion and those taken from Omphake to Gela in Sicily.?34 

[3] The Chaironeans and Lebadeans share a border. 
CHAIRONEIA used to be called Arne in ancient times. They 
say Arne was the daughter of Aiolos, and another city is 


after the economic and social disturbances of the third century B.C. it lost 
its primacy, and Gortys not Knossos became the capital of the Roman pro- 
vince of Crete and Cyrenaica. Knossos was a Roman colony; long before 
Sir Arthur Evans uncovered the prehistoric palace, Pashley had observed ‘some 
rude masses of Roman brickwork’ (Travels in Crete, 1837, vol. 1, pp. 204-6), 
and in the early seventeenth century Andrea Cornaro had been familiar with 
“molte machine di volti, et marmi, con infinita di rovine’. There are still Roman 
antiquities close to the prehistoric site, and there appears to have been a classical 
(?) temple built over the complex of the palace itself. The name Knossos 
survived into the nineteenth century as the title of the local bishop. 

233. Theseus was Ariadne’s first lover, but it was divinely engineered that 
he should desert her, so that she could be loved by the god Dionysos. Pausanias 
seems to have a novelistic version of this story, which was originally a plain 
case of seduction and desertion invented to explain Ariadne’s two husbands; 
Theseus was a notorious carrier-off of women. 

234. This seems to have been a local native statue captured in a Sicilian 
town by the founders of Greek Gela (cf. Bk VIII, 46 (2)). 

235. CHAIRONEIA is now famous only for its LION, the memorial to the 
dead in the battle against Philip in 338. It is believed this lion was broken by 
Ali Pasha some time before 1818, in the hope it might contain a golden 
treasure; but in 1818 it was found by some Englishmen almost completely 
buried: the story may have arisen from the lion having hollow legs. It has now 
been restored and is standing again on its ancient site. Chaironeia is north-west 
of Delphi, and is in fact a substantial classical ruin, with well-preserved 
fortifications and an important small museum. 
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named after her in Thessaly. The present name of Chaironeia 
came from Chairon, Apollo’s son by Thero daughter of 
Phylas. The witness to this is the author of the Great Eoiai: 


Phylas married Leipephilene 

the daughter of famous Iolaos: 

she seemed like a daughter of heaven, 

she bore his son Hippotes in his house 
and Thero, beautiful as the moon's glitter; 
Thero who fell into Apollo’s arms 

to bear Chairon, tamer of wild horses.236 


I think Homer knew Chaironeia and Lebadeia by their 
modern names, but he used ancient ones, just as he said “River 
Aigyptos’, and not ‘Nile’.237 

[4] There are two trophies in the Chaironean countryside 
put up by the Romans under Sulla after beating Mithridates’ 
army under Taxilos. But Philip dedicated no trophy, either 
here or for any other of his Greek and barbarian victories: 
raising trophies was not in Macedonian tradition. The 
Macedonians say their King Karanos won a battle against a 
neighbouring ruler called Kisseus and raised a trophy accord- 
ing to the custom of Argos, but a lion from Mount Olympos 
overturned it and utterly destroyed it. Karanos understood 
that it was bad policy to begin a perpetual enmity with the 
barbarian neighbours; if they were ever going to have the 
goodwill of their neighbours, it would have to be established 
that no trophy would be erected by him or by any later king 
of Macedon. Alexander confirms this story, as he raised no 
trophy over Darius and none for his victories in India. 

[s] As you approach the city you sce the general grave of 
the Thebans who died in battle against Philip. They have no 
inscription, but a LION stands on their monument, as a symbol 
of their courage. I suppose nothing was inscribed because the 
fortune that rewarded them was so much worse than their 
courage deserved. [6] The god most worshipped at Chairo- 
neia is the staff that Homer says Hephaistos made for Zeus, 


236. = Hesiod, fr. 142. 237. Two or three times in the Odyssey. 
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and Zeus gave Hermes; Hermes gave it to Pelops who left it 
to Atreus; and Atreus left it to Thyestes from whom Aga- 
memnon got it.?38 They have a cult of this staff, which they 
call the Shaft. There must be some divinity about it to explain 
the glory it brings human beings. They say it was found at 
the boundaries of Chaironeia with the Panopeans of Phokis; 
the Phokians found gold with it, but the Chaironeians were 
happy to have the staff instead.23° I am sure it was brought to 
Phokis by Agamemnon’s daughter Elektra. It has no public 
temple, but the priest in each year keeps the staff in his house. 
Sacrifices are offered every day, and it has a table full of every 
kind of meat and sweet-cake. 

[1] With the single exception of Agamemnon’s staff, not 
one of the works of Hephaistos in the songs of poets and the 
gossip of mankind trailing behind them can command belief. 
The Lykians at Patara show you a bronze urn in the temple of 
Apollo which they say was dedicated by Telephos and made 
by Hephaistos: probably not realizing that bronze was first 
fused by Theodoros.and Roikos the Samians.?40 The Achaians 
of Patrai say they believe the chest that Eurypylos brought 
home from Troy is by Hephaistos, but in practice they never 
put it on show. [2] Theze is a city called AMATHOUS in 
Cyprus with an ancient sanctuary of Adonis and Aphrodite. 
They say that the necklace called Eriphyle’s, which was 


238. In Iliad, 2, rorf. 

239. This looks like a genuine Mycenean relic found when some tomb fell 
in or was broken open. It is hard to be certain, but it does seem at least very 
possible that the worship of Agamemnon like that of Helen was in some sense 
independent of the Homeric poems and prior to them. This particular staff is 
very unlikely to be independent of the influence of the Iliad. 

240. Very likely a giant bronze urn like the Vix crater, which is 164m. high. 
Theodoros and Roikos seem to have worked in the late seventh or sixth century; 
they invented or enlarged the art of hollow casting in bronze. There are 
bronze figures and reliefs from a much earlier period and some kind of bronze 
was known to Homer, who gives a detailed description of the casting of Achilles’ 
shield in true bronze. The Greek word for ‘bronze’ can sometimes mean 
‘copper’; true bronze is any alloy of copper with tin, lead, or silver: its 
composition varied according to which metals were available. 

241. Cf. Bk VII, 19. 
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originally given to Harmonia, is dedicated there. Eriphyle got 
it as a bribe over her husband.242 The one the children of 
Phegeus dedicated at Delphi was stolen by the Phokian 
tyrants. I have explained where the sons of Phegeus’s children 
got it from in my treatment of Arkadia.*43 In my opinion the 
Amathousians do not really possess it in their temple of 
Adonis: the necklace there is of grass-coloured stones strung 
with gold, but Homer says in the Odyssey that the one given 
to Eriphyle was made in solid gold. He says: 


Who gave her lover in exchange for precious gold.244 


Homer was well acquainted with elaborate necklaces; in 
Eumaios’s speech to Odysscus before Telemachos comes from 
Pylos to the farm, he has: 


A travelled man came to my father’s house 
holding a gold string worked with amber pieces. 


Again, among Penelope’s presents, which Homer makes 
Eurymachos and the woocrs give her, he says: 


242. She was bribed to trick her husband Amphiaraos into joining the march 
of the Seven against Thebes in which he knew he was to die. Ares’ daughter 
Harmonia was given it by Kadmos; Polyneikes who bribed Eriphyle inherited 
it as an heirloom. The site of AMATHOUS is on the south coast of Cyprus but 
only its very rich cemeteries have been excavated by a British Museum 
expedition towards 1900, and more recently by a Swedish expedition. 

243. Alkmaion avenged his father Amphiaraos by murdering his mother 
Eriphyle; because of the same fatal necklace he too was murdered, and the 
necklace was dedicated at Delphi. 

244. This was in the Odyssey (11, 327). Emeralds are rare stones even in late 
classical jewellery, and until the Hellenistic period they were too hard to be 
cut by any available instruments; the same seems to be true of a green chalce- 
dony called plasma. There did exist a green jasper used for Minoan seal-stones, 
though it was rare in jewellery; by far the likeliest green stones are the big 
bright beads of a beautiful green glass which were made only in the geometric 
period. (There are some in the museum at Heraklion in Crete.) Geometric 
glass jewellery was ofa striking size and boldness not imitated later. A composite 
necklace has been found in a late cighth-century tomb at Spata in Attica. 
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The necklace that Eurymachos brought in, 
golden, elaborate, and worked with clear 
pieces of amber, glittered like a sun.?45 


He does not say Eriphyle was given an elaborate necklace 
of gold and stones. So this staff is likely to be the only work 
of Hephaistos. 

[3] Above the city is a crag called perrRaAcHOsS where they 
claim Kronos was tricked into taking a rock from Rea in 
place of Zeus. There is a small statue of Zeus on the crest of 
the mountain. Here in Chaironeia they distil perfumes from 
the flowers of the lily, the rose, the narcissus, and the iris. 
These distillations alleviate human distress. The attar of roses 
smeared over statues made of wood protects them from 
rotting. This iris grows among the marshes, to the same size 
as a lily, but not white in colour, and not so scented as a lily.246 


245. (Od., 15, 459; 18, 295.) Mycenean amber came from Jutland and the 
Baltic; it was commonly used for beads, some of them outsized. Some spacer- 
beads from necklaces found at Mycenae seem to be English. The glittering 
yellow colour of fresh amber, which was a great part of its ancient significance, 
does not survive in any ordinary atmosphere, so that even the magnificent 
archaic and classical amber in the British Museum and the even finer pre- 
historic amber at Copenhagen calls for imagination if one is to understand 
what it was like. 

246. This sounds like iris florentina, the big bluish-white flag iris cultivated 
throughout the middle ages for its violet-scented corm, which is still sold by 
old-fashioned chemists as ‘orris-root’ and makes an excellent foundation for 
pot-pourri. 
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[1] The region of Phokis around Tithorea and Delphi 1 
obviously took its name ages ago from Phokos of Corinth, 
the son of Ornytion, but a few years later the same name be- 
came current all over modern Phokis, after an Aiginetan fleet 
had invaded the country under Phokis son of Aiakos. 
Phokis touches the sea at KIRRA, the port of Delphi, opposite 
the Peloponnese, and also at the city of ANTIKYRA, on the 
Boiotian side. Towards the gulf of Lamia the Lokrians of 
HYPOKNEMIS separate Phokis from the coast. On the other 
side of Elateia, the Skarpheans live along the border; the city 
of Opous overlooks it beyond Abai and Hyampolis.! 

[2] The most famous Phokian achievements belong to all 
Phokis: they took part in the Trojan war, and even before the 
Persian invasion in which they put up a memorable perform- 
ance, they fought a war against Thessaly. At Hyampolis, 
where they expected a Thessalian raid into their country, 
they buried water-jars made of pottery, covered them over 
with soil, and lay waiting for the Thessalian cavalry.? The 
Thessalians, not knowing what to expect, unconsciously 
drove their horses onto the water-jars. The horses fell in 
among the jars and broke their legs, and the riders were 
thrown and killed. The Thessalians were more furious than 
ever and invaded Phokis with forces from all the cities in 
Thessaly; the Phokians were in considerable terror of these 


1. The ports of PHOR!S are all on the craggy north coast of the Corinthian 
gulf between DOMBRAINA bay in the east and ITEA in the west; Antikyra is 
on ASPRA SPITIA bay south-east of Delphi across the mountains. Phokis 
consists roughly of the mountains west of Helikon and east of Amphissa, with 
the valley of the Kephisos and its tributaries from above Chaironeia on the east 
to a point north of Delphi in the west. 

2. Hyampolis is north-north-west of Orchomenos. This story is told by 


Herodotos (8, 28). 
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Thessalian military preparations, and not least of the number 
of their cavalry, and the battle training both of the horses 
and of the riders, so they sent to Delphi to ask the god for a 
way to escape the imminent disaster. The reply came: 


I put mortal and immortal to fight 
I give both victory but more to mortal.3 


When the Phokians heard this they sent out three hundred 
picked men against the enemy under Gelo just as night was 
falling, with orders to spy on the Thessalians as secretly as they 
could and come back to the army by the remotest possible 
route, and not to open battle if they could avoid it. These 
picked men were completcly wiped out by the Thessalians, 
Gelo among them: they were trodden down by the horses 
and killed by the Thessalians. Their tragic fate so horrified the 
Phokians in camp that they collected their women and 
children and whatever they could carry or drive of their 
possessions, including clothes and gold and silver and the 
statues of the gods, into an enormous pyre, and left thirty 
men to guard it, with orders if the Phokians lost the battle to 
slaughter the women and children first, and put them on to 
the pyre like victims with all the possessions and set fire to it, 
and then perish themselves either by killing each other or by 
charging the Thessalian cavalry. This is the origin of the 
Greek expression ‘Phokian desperation’ for ruthless resolu- 
tions.* [4] The Phokians attacked the Thessalians at once; their 
commanders were Roios the Ambrossian with the infantry, 
and Daiphantes of Hyampolis with the cavalry, and the sooth- 
sayer Tellias the Elean in the highest command: the Phokians 
put all their hope in Tellias. As the armies closed, the Phokians 


3. Pausanias is the only evidence for this oracle, which Herodotos does not 
record, 

4. It was proverbial at least in the time of Polybios (16, 32). Later Plutarch 
tells the story in his De muliebri virtute (Mor. 244 b-d), with different names and 
details: no one mentions this Gelo except Pausanias. Plutarch remarked 
(apparently without suspicion) that no distinguished writer had ever told this 
story. 
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had the doom of their women and children before their eyes, 
they could see their own safety hanging in the balance, so that 
they showed the highest degree of courage, and by the favour 
of the gods carried off the most glittering victory of that age. 
The Phokian oracle from Apollo was recognized by all 
Greece: the Thessalian commanders always shouted the same 
signal in battle, ‘Itonian Athene’, and the Phokians always 
*Phokos’. The Phokians'sent to Delphi after this achievement 
dedications of Apollo, the soothsayer Tellias, and the other 
commanders, and of local divine heroes. The images are by 
Aristomedon of Argos.5 

[s] There was a later device of the Phokians just as brilliant 
as these. When camp faced camp at the pass into Phokis, five 
hundred picked Phokians watched for the full moon and 
attacked the Thessalians at night, covered in whitewash and 
dressed in whitewashed armour. The story goes that they 
carried out a terrible massacre of Thessalians, who thought 
what was happening had something more of the gods about it 
than a night attack. It was Tellias the Elean again who 
contrived this for Phokis against Thessaly. 

[6] When the Persian army invaded Europe, they say 
Phokis was forced onto the king’s side, but deserted and served 
with Greece at Plataia.® [1] Some time later the Phokians were 
fined by the League of Neighbours [Amphiktyons]. I am 
unable to discover the truth about this: maybe it was payment 
for a crime they committed, or maybe Thessaly arranged to 
have Phokis fined because of their ancient ill-will.” As they 
were depressed by the size of this fine, Philomelos, who was 


s. Aristomedon is an unknown quantity. These statues are not ‘the big 
statues grouped round the tripod in front of the temple at Delphi’, which 
Herodotos connects with the other legend which follows this one. (Herodotos 
8, 27.) It is not quite certain that Pausanias actually saw Aristomedon’s statues, 
still less that they were very ancient. A Hellenistic dedication connected with 
the same kind of ancient legend has been found at Elateia. 

6. This is Herodotos’s account (9, 17, cf. 9, 31). 

7. The reasons recorded by Hellenistic historians include trespassing on 
sacred land (Diodor. Sic., 16, 23), abduction (Athenaios, 560b) and raiding 
(Justin, 8, 1); they are each possible but all conjectural. 
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from LEDON, one of the Phokian cities,’ and who held a posi- 
tion as distinguished as any in Phokis, showed them it was 
impossible to pay, and won them into taking over the 
Delphic sanctuary, arguing among his other inducements that 
the friendship of Athens and of Sparta had always been theirs, 
and that Phokis would overwhelm Thebes or anyone else 
who went to war with them by their own superior courage 
and superior wealth, When Philomelos made this sort of 
speech the Phokian people did not hesitate to follow it; 
either the god clouded their minds or they naturally put 
profit above religious decency. The Phokians took over 
Delphi when Herakleides was president there and Agathokles 
was magistrate of Athens, in the fourth year after the hundred 
and fifth Olympics, when Proros of Kyrene won the running.’ 

When they took over the sanctuary the most powerful 
mercenary troops in Greece gathered in Phokis at once, and 
Thebes, which already had a quarrel with Phokis, declared 
open war. The time this war lasted was ten continuous years: 
in such a length of time the Phokians and their mercenaries 
won many victories, and the Thebans won many: but there 
was a battle at the city of Neon where the Phokians were 
routed,!° and in the panic Philomelos threw himself down 
from a steep, high rock and was killed. This was the very 
sentence that the League had passed on all the looters. [3] After 
Philomelos’s death, the Phokians gave their command to 
Onomarchos, and Philip of Macedon entered into an alliance 
with Thebes. Philip won the action, and Onomarchos fled; 
he reached the sea where he was murdered with javelins by 
his own troops, who blamed the defeat on his cowardice and 
his inexperience. [4] This was the death the daemonic spirit 
brought on Onomarchos; and his brother Phaulos was 
chosen as commander with absolute authority. It is said 
Phaulos had just come into authority in Phokis when he saw 
this vision in a dream: among Apollo’s dedications was a 


8. On Ledon cf. Bk X, 33 (1). 
9. In 357. Diodor. Sic. (16, 23f.) says this war started in 355. 
10. On Neon cf. Bk X, 32 (6). 
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bronze portrait of a very old man whose flesh had sunk in so 

that he was mere skin and bone: it was believed to be a- 
dedication of Hippokrates the doctor from the people of 
Delphi.!! Phaulos dreamed that he became like this statue: and 

at once he was gripped by a wasting sickness and the prophecy 

of the dream came true. [5] He died, and the power of Phokis 

passed into the hands of his son Phalaikos; but Phalaikos was 

accused of making private use of consecrated wealth, and lost 

office. He sailed for Crete with any Phokians who chose to 

follow him and a detachment of the mercenaries, and besieged 
KYDONIA which had refused his demand for money; he 

lost most of his army there and was killed. 

[1] Then in the tenth year after the occupation of the 
sanctuary, Philip put a stop to the war (the Phokian war and 
the Sacred War as it was called); this was when Theophilos 
was magistrate of Athens, in the first year after the hundred 
and eighth Olympics, when Polykles of Kyrene won the 
running.}2 [2] The cities of Phokis were taken and razed to 
the ground. The list was Lilaia, Hyampolis, Antikyra, 
Parapotamia, Panopeus, and Daulis. Their names were age- 
old, and famous if only through the verses of Homer. Others 
became famous in Greece when the army of Xerxes burnt 
them down: Erochos, Charadra, Amphikleia, Neonai, 
Tethronios, and Drymaia.'3 The rest that were destroyed, 
except for Elateia, had not been famous cities: the Phokian 


11. This statue is obviously not Hippokrates’ portrait, which is well known 
from several copies, since his face was healthy-looking and slightly fat (Richter, 
Portraits of the Greeks, 1965, vol. 1, figs. 855-74); a realistic statue of an aged or 
dying man is unlikely to have been a contemporary dedication to Hippokrates, 
who died in 399, but it may possibly have been a later dedication connected 
with his name; Pausanias has clearly not seen it. Hitzig and Bliimner discuss 
the possibility (which a slight adjustment of the corrupt text would make a 
certainty) that it was a bronze skeleton. This seems a somewhat unlikely Delphic 
dedication however. 

12. In 346. 

13. Famous through Herodotos (8, 33). The Homeric list is in the Iliad 
(2, 517-24) among the other lists of cities. Demosthenes (19, 123) says there 
were twenty-two Phokian cities. 
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Trachis, the Phokian Medeon, Echedarneia, Ambrossos, 
Ledon, Phlygonion, and Stiris. The cities I have numbered 
were now demolished, and, except for Abai, dispersed into 
villages. The Abaians were clear of sacrilege; they took no 
part in the occupation of the sanctuary or the war that fol- 
lowed. The Phokians were deprived of membership of the 
Delphic sanctuary and the Community of Greece; the League 
transferred the Phokian votes to the Macedonians. In time 
Phokian cities were rebuilt and the people came home from 
their villages; if some were not rebuilt it was because of their 
original weakness and the present shortage of money. It was 
Athens and Thebes who restored Phokis, before the tragedy of 
Chaironeia fell on Greece.!4 [3] The Phokians took part in the 
battle of Chaironeia, and later they fought Antipater of 
Macedon at Lamia and Krannon.'5 They resisted the Gauls 
and the Celtic army with more vigour than anyone else in 
Greece, avenging the god of Delphi, and, I think, trying to 
justify themselves over the old charges. 

They have that to be remembered by. [1] From Chaironeia 
two and a half miles bring you to the city of PANOPEUS in 
Phokis: if you can call it a city when it has no state buildings, 
no training-ground, no theatre, and no market-square, when 
it has no running water at a water-head and they live on the 
edge of a torrent in hovels like mountain huts.’ Still their 
territory has boundary stones with its neighbours, and they 
send delegates to the Phokian assembly. They say the city got 
its name from Epeios’s father, and the people are not Phokians, 
but were originally Phlegyans who escaped to Phokis from 
Orchomenos. From studying the ancient circuit of Panopeus, 
I believe it was nearly a mile round: and I remember the lines 


14. The Macedonians subdued Greece at Chaironeia in 338. 

15. Cf. Bk F, 25 (3 £). 

16. Now that time has so impartially and so utterly devastated the remains of 
antiquity, the fortifications of PANOPEUS have come into their own again as 
an impressively well-preserved monument. The akropolis of Panopeus is a 
rocky hill near MALTA and above HAGIOS BLASIOS, north-west of Lebadcia 
and north of the Delphi road. 
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of Homer about Tityos, where-he calls this city “Panopeus 
with the fine dancing-ground’, and in the battle over Patro- 
klos’s corpse, where he says of Schedios son of Iphitos, the 
king of Phokis who was killed by Hektor, that he lived at 
Panopeus.'7 The reason for this seemed to me to be fear of 
Boiotia: this was the easiest pass into Phokis from Boiotia, so 
the king lived here using Panopeus as a fortress. I was at first 
unable to make out why he spoke of Panopeus with a fine 
dancing-ground, but I discovered this from the Thyiades as 
they are called, at Athens. [2] The Thyiades are Athenian 
women, who visit Parnassos every year with the women of 
Delphi to perform mysterious rites for Dionysos. Tradition- 
ally these Thyiades perform dances on the road from Athens, 
and one of the places is Panopeus; Homer’s title for Panopeus 
seems to derive from the dance of the Thyiades.!8 

[3] On the roadside the Panopeans have a building of 
unbaked brick, not very large, with a sTaTUE in Pentclic 
stone some say is ASKLEPIOS, though others say PROME- 
THEUS. There are proofs of this story: two stones lie beside 
the torrent, each big enough for a wagon-load, clay-coloured, 
nat like soil but like the clay from a deep cleft or any sandy 
winter stream, and they smell just like human flesh. They 
say these stones were left over from the clay out of which 
Prometheus made the whole human race.!9 [4] Beside this tor- 
rent is Tityos’s memorial; the circumference of the mound is 

17. Odyssey, 11, 58; Iliad, 2, 520 and 17, 306. 

18. They presumably skirted the plains for as long as possible and then 
climbed up the river from here to join the route of the modern Delphi road 
before Steni. Plutarch, who lived at Chaironcia and held a Delphic priesthood, 
knew of this society of women (De Is. et Os., 35= 364¢) which in his day was 
a rather distinguished club, like the women’s society of the Olympic Heraion 
(cf. Bk V, 15 (5)). 

19. Colonel Leake early in the nineteenth century thought he might have 
found the right sand-coloured rocks, ‘but I can neither perceive the smell 
of human flesh in them, nor any remains of the tumulus of Tityus’ (Northern 
Greece, 1835, vol. 2, pp. 111-12). Frazer found some reddish earth but no large 
lumps. Sir William Gell in the eighteenth century reported ‘a species of stone, 
which on rubbing emits an odour’. I know of no one living who has ever 
actually been there to sniff. 
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about seventy-five yards: they say that the verse of the Odyssey, 
sprawling over nine acres on the ground, 


refers not to the size of Tityos, but to this place which was 
called Nine Acres. Kleon who was one of the Magnesians 
on the Hermos, used to say that human beings who have not 
encountered indescribable marvels in their own lives are 
sceptical about anything marvellous: but he was convinced 
that Tityos and others were everything claimed for them. He 
had been in Cadiz, when he and everyone else had put out 
from the island by order of Herakles: when they came back 
to Cadiz they found a sea-giant washed up on the beach. He 
covered five acres and was on fire; the god had struck him 
with lightning.” 

That was the tale he told. [s] DAULIs is three and a half 
miles from Panopeus.”? There are not many people there, but 
even in my day they still have the reputation of being the 
biggest and strongest men in Phokis. They say the city was 
named after a nymph Daulis, who was Kephisos’s daughter. 
But some have said the place where the city was built was 
thickly wooded, and the ancient word for thickets was daula: 
this is the word Aischylos uses when he says Glaukos of 
Anthedon’s whiskers were a thicket of beard.23 [6] Here in 
Daulis the women are said to have served Tereus his own son 

20. II, §77. 

21. The Kleon who told this story is an utterly mysterious figure, like the 
Carian Euphemos who was the source of another curious sailor’s story (Bk I, 
23 (7)). Gurlitt has pointed out that the realistic ‘I knew a man who...’ is 
itself a convention. The marvellous voyage was also a received literary form 
and could be fiction: Pytheus and Euhemeros are examples (cf. F.G.H. I n. 63). 
The island of Cadiz is now linked to the mainland. There was a famous 
Herakleion there (Strabo 3, 5, 3) and it was probably the ritual law of Herakles’ 
festival that foreigners should leave the island. Herakles died and became a 
god by fire (Soph., Trach., 1193-1202). Can the monster be a whale? 

22. Daulis is beside the modern DAULEIA, west-north-west of Panopeus; 
here as at Panopeus there are substantial and extensive ruins. 

23. In the Glaukos Pontios (fr. 27). This line is fully quoted in the Etymologion 
Magnum and alluded to by Eustathios. Since Nonnos uses daula geneia (‘ thickety 
whiskers’) and Aischylos uses the word elsewhere to mean ‘dark devices’ 
(Suppliant Women, 93), it seems likely to derive from some lost epic. 
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and started the defilement of the table among mankind. The 
hoopoe into which legend says Tereus was transformed is a 
bird not much biggerthan“a quail, but the feathers on its head 
stand up like a helmet-crest.”4 It is amazing that in this country 
swallows neither lay nor hatch their eggs: a swallow would 
not even make a nest in the eaves of a house here. The 
Phokians say that even as a bird Philomela is frightened of 
Tereus and keeps away from his territory. The Daulians 
have a sanctuary of Athene with an ancient stone figure; they 
say the wooden idol which is even older was brought by 
Prokne from Athens. 

[7] The district called TRONIS is in Daulian territory: a 
shrine of the divine hero and founder has been built there. 
Some people say this hero is Xanthippos, the famous soldier, 
others say Phokos son of Ornytion and grandson of Sisyphos.?s 
Anyhow, he receives honours every day; the Phokian tradi- 
tion is to bring him victims, pour the blood through a 
chimney into the grave, and consume the meat on the spot. 

There is a way up by Daulis to the heights of Parnassos, 
longer than the path from Delphi but not so difficult. [1] But 
turn back from Daulis onto the straight Delphi road, and 
proceed along it; there is a building on the left of the road 
called the PHOKIKON where the Phokians assemble from all 
their cities.26 The building is a great size; inside it the pillars 


24. Tereus was married to Prokne and raped her sister Philomela and cut 
off her tongue; Prokne found out and served her son Itys to the boy’s father 
Tereus at table. Tereus pursued her, the gods turned Tereus into a hoopoe, 
Prokne into a nightingale, and Philomela into a swallow. Hoopoes are still not 
very rare birds in Greece (one sees them about as often asa kingfisher in Eng land) ; 
they have a swooping flight and a bewildered call. The Field Guide to Birds o) 
Britain and Europe (Mountfort 19) characterizes the behaviour of nightingales 
as ‘skulking and solitary’. Their notes in the darkness are a lament for dead 
Itys; if this seems an extravagant fancy, it should be remembered that lamenta- 
tion for the dead is one of the richest of Greek art-forms; in south Greece it has 
survived into the last few years. 

25. Who was this Xanthippos? No one knows, and no detailed legend about 
him seems to have reached Pausanias. 

26. The track between Daulis and ‘Megas’s crossroads’ on the Lebadeia- 
Delphi road was noticed in the British Admiralty Handbook for Greece (1916? 
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stand in order of height, ascending in steps to the opposite 
wall. The Phokian delegates sit on these steps. At the far end 
there are no pillars and no steps, but statues of Zeus and 
Athene and Hera. Zeus is enthroned with the goddesses on 
either side, Athene on the left and Hera on the right. 

[2] Further along the road you come to the srLIT as they 
call it; on this road Oedipus murdered his father.?7 All Greece 
must remember the sufferings of Oedipus. When he was born 
they pierced his ankles and abandoned him in the Plataian 
country on Mount Kithairon; Corinth nursed him in the 
country by the isthmus; Phokis and the Split road were 
polluted by his patricide; Thebes is infamous for the legend of 
his marriage and the wickedness of Eteokles. The Split road 
and the crime he committed there were the beginning of 
Oedipus’s curses; the memorial of Laios and his servant is on 
the midmost of three roads, under a mound of uncut stones. 
They say it was Damesistratos the king of Plataia who found 
them lying dead, and who buried them.28 


p. 262) and is still in good condition though most modern maps ignore it. 
This is the straight road Pausanias takes. The first western renaissance traveller 
in Greece to glut himself on the inviolate site of Delphi, Cyriaco of Ancona, 
seems naturally to have taken a route from Delphi to Lebadeia via Daulis. 
MEGAS’S CROSSROADS are named after the nineteenth-century Greek police 
officer who cleared this area of bandits, and who was killed here. Frazer talks 
doubtfully about some ancient foundations and fragments- supposed to mark the 
site of the PHOKIKON. I know no one who has seen these ruins; W. A. Mc- 
Donald (in Political Meeting-places of the Greeks, 1943) completely ignores them. 
They were noticed first by Edward Dodwell (Tour through Greece, 1819, vol. 
1, p. 201) and H. N. Ulrichs (Reisen und Forschungen in Griechenland, 1840, vol. 
1, p. 148) placed them just half way between DAULIA and BARDANA, which 
when Frazer wrote in 1898 was itself a ruined village. 

27. In this gorge the old road can still be seen below the new; the SPLIT is 
not named after the gorge but after the ancient crossroads, which in the summer 
of 1963 were still plainly visible. Oedipus killed a stranger whom he failed to 
recognize as his father Laios. Oedipus’s sons Eteokles and Polyneikes quarrelled 
and Polyneikes was exiled : hence the march ofthe Seven Heroes against Thebes. 

28. Damesistratos is mentioned by no one before Apollodoros (3, 5, 8) and 
Pausanias. He is perhaps a real man who did in fact build this grand memorial; 
he plays no part in legends or, so far as is known, in tragic poetry. 
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[3] The highroad from here to Delphi gets more precipitous 
and becomes difficult even for an active man.?9 There are a 
lot of different stories about DELPHI, and even more about 
Apollo’s oracle. They say that in the most ancient times the 
oracle belonged to Earth, and Daphnis was its prophetess 
whom Earth appointed; she was one of the nymphs on the 
mountain. The Grecks have a poem called Eumolpia, which 
they attribute to Mousaios son of Antiophemos, that says 
Poseidon and Earth shared the oracle: Earth prophesied 
herself, and Poseidon’s servant for the prophecies was Pyrkon. 
The verse runs like this: 


Then the voice of the Earth spoke her wise words, 
And the servant of the glorious, Earth-shaking god, 
Pyrkon spoke with her.3° 


Some time later they say Earth gave her share to Themis, 
and Apollo got Themis’s share as a gift, but he gave Poseidon 
the island of Poros off Troizen in exchange for this oracle.3! 


29. If one is on foot it is nowadays such a relief to get away from the main 
road that even the craggy footpaths which Pausanias must have used here are 
a pleasure wherever they still exist; but as late as the 1916 (7) Admiralty Hand- 
book (route 21) some parts of the track were negotiable only by mountain 
ponies. Yet this road (via Daulis) is very ancient and sacred: Aischylos says it 
was made by the children of Hephaistos for Apollo when he first came to 
Delphi (Eum., 10-14). Earlier than Aischylos the Homeric Hymn to Apollo 
gives the sense that Delphi was Apollo’s choice because it was utterly quict and 
inaccessible (257-74). 

30. This seems to have been a didactic poem addressed to Eumolpos which 
Suidas mentions (s.v. ‘Mousaios’). This is the only surviving scrap of it. 

31. Cf. Bk II, 33 (2). We know too much rather than too little about the 
religious history of DELPHI for the evidence to be digested into footnotes. 
Earth and her daughter Themis (the goddess of Law) are its fundamental 
presences; the Poseidon of Delphi was Poseidon the Earth-shaker, god of 
underground water-sources. Earth is still the first goddess on the lips of the 
Pythian priestess in the opening words of Aischylos’s Lumenides. The Delphic 
chasm was probably opened by an earthquake and undoubtedly affected by a 
later landslide; it survived as a rather poky cult-place under the temple of 
Apollo; the ravine of KASTALIA is not the Delphic chasm. The rock above the 
chasm in the Homeric hymn is probably the cliff itself. The prophetic rock 
where the priestess chanted her oracles is another rock below the temple: and 
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I have heard it said that some shepherds out with their herds 
first stumbled on this oracle and became possessed by the 
vapour, and prophesied by the power of Apollo. [4] But the 
greatest and most universal glory belongs to Phemonoe: that 
she was the god’s first prophetess and the first to sing the 
hexameter. But a woman of the district called Boio wrote a 
hymn for Delphi saying Olen and the remote Northerners 
came and founded the oracle of the god, and it was Olen who 
first prophesied and first sang the hexameter. Boio wrote 
this: ; 

Where Pagasos and godlike Aguieus 

sons of the remotest North founded 

this famous oracle... . 


She goes through other remote Northerners, and at the 
close of the hymn she names Olen: 


and Olen, Phoibos’ first interpreter, 
first singing carpenter of ancient verse.32 


No record goes back to any other man, only to prophetic 
women. [5] They say that the most ancient shrine of Apollo 
was built of sweet bay, with branches brought from the bay- 
grove at Tempe. This shrine must have been in the form of a 
hut. The Delphians say the second shrine was made by bees 
out of bees’ wax and feathers, and sent by Apollo from the 
remote North. There is another legend that a Delphian called 
‘Feathers’ built this shrine, so that the shrine was named after 
the builder. They say that by adding one letter a city in 


this is in the logic of the site. Worshippers wound up the mountainside through 
shrines, treasuries, and dedications, to the great altar and Apollo’s temple; the 
chasm of the oracle was a dark and ancient sanctuary, and the replies were 
publicly chanted later below the temple. It is impossible to believe that the 
oracular verses which survive were impromptu, though at a remote period 
they must have been. 

32. Boio is a very obscure lady. If she was later than the earliest forgeries or 
attributions to Olen, she was Hellenistic. Clement of Alexandria says the 
prophetic women were called Boio, Hippo, and Manto. 
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Crete called Aptera was named after this man.33 As for the 
story about feather-grass growing in the mountains, and how 
they knitted a shrine out ofthis when it was still green, I shall 
not even begin to tell it. The story of the third temple being 
made of bronze is nothing extraordinary, considering that 
Akrisios made a brazen chamber for his daughter, and the 
sanctuary of Athene of the Bronze House still survives at 
Sparta; and the ROMAN-FORUM which is a wonder of size 
and magnificence has a bronze roof.3+ So it would not be 
improbable that Apollo should have a bronze temple. But I 
am not convinced about the rest of this story, how Hephaistos 
built it or the legend of the golden singers, which you find in 
Pindar’s song on this temple: 


... golden over the pediment 
sang the Enchantresses.35 


33. Ptera means ‘feathers’. Aptera is on the north coast of western Crete, 
between Kyamos and Drepanon. 

34. This is TRAJAN’S FORUM which Pausanias had obviously seen and 
mentions at Olympia (Bk V, 12 (6)). It was started by Domitian and dedicated 
about 113 A-D. under Trajan; it was a stunning piece of imperial magnificence. 
It incorporated a basilica called the Basilica Ulpia, a tall rectangular building 
with a very elaborate facade and steps of giallo antico. This building was paved in 
white marble, its pillars were yellow or white marble (the granite pillars now 
standing there are a piece of nonsense), and in the north-east apse there was a 
chapel of Libertas where enslaved men could be set free. It was this building 
that had a roof sheathed in bronze. Hadrian had completed Trajan’s forum 
with a temple to Trajan and his wife: it gave on to the forum of Augustus 
through a triumphal arch. This entrance was crowned with tall statuary 
(reproduced on coins) and to judge from the pieces of frieze of the Basilica 
Ulpia at Rome and in Munich, it was a masterpiece of art. Pausanias had 
probably been to consult its library. Trajan’s column is part of this complex. 

35. This is from Pindar’s eleventh paean (fr. 46), twenty torn lines of which 
were recovered among the Oxyrhynchus papyri (15, 1791) and published in 
1922. ‘... mingled that temple raging with the northern wind. O Muses, what 
was the style then of the temple built by the skilful hands of Hephaistos and 
Athene? The walls were bronze, pillars of bronze upheld it; golden over the 
pediment sang the Enchantresses. . . . opened the ground with his lightning 
and hid the holiest. . . .” The Enchantresses were gilded or golden Sirens above 
the entrance to the temple where the painted figures of Sirens might have been 
found in a real temple. They were daimones in the form of birds with human 


voices and faces. 
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He seems to me to have written this in imitation of Homer’s 
Sirens. Even about how this temple came to vanish I found the 
stories conflicted. They say it dropped into a gap in the earth or 
it was consumed by fire. The fourth temple was built by 
Trophonios and Agamedes, and they record it was made of 
stone. It was burnt down when Erxikleides was magistrate at 
Athens, the first year after the fifty-eighth Olympics, when 
Diognetos of Kroton won his victory.3° The TEMPLE of the 
god still standing was built by the League from consecrated 
wealth; the architect was someone called Spintharos of 
Corinth.37 


36. That is, in 48. Agamedes and Trophonios are a pair of legendary heroes 
like Zethos and Amphion or Kleobis and Biton; their reward from Apollo was 
immediate and quiet death. The carliest excavated temple at Delphi was 
constructed around 600 B.C. It was a mud-brick shrine, probably surrounded by 
wooden columns on stone bases. There is evidence of a Mycenean settlement 
at Delphi on the terrace where Apollo’s temple is (L.H. 3B-C) but a geometric 
stratum 1-som. deep has been found directly overlying the Mycenean and 
almost no protogeometric traces exist. (There are a very few ninth-century 
sherds.) The Delphic sanctuary is not mentioned in the Iliad or the Odyssey; 
the Homeric HYMN TO APOLLO is hard to date. There is no Delphic or even 
Apolline element in Homer’s version of the story of Oedipus. In the archaic 
period a religious deposit of 175 Mycenean figurines (some broken, some 
complete), which may once have represented worshippers but were now taken 
for goddesses, was gathered with bits and pieces of pottery presumably from 
some earlier cult place (discovered during the digging of foundations?) and 
carefully buried in the sanctuary of Athene. Geometric skyphoi have been found 
below it. (cf. appropriate volumes of Fouilles de Delphes, also Desborough, Last 
Myceneans and their Successors, 1964, Pp. 123-5 and 266, with Lerat’s report in 
Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1957, pp- 708-10.) 

37. The front of the great archaic TEMPLE OF APOLLO was the first mas- 
sive architectural use of marble in Doric design. The SIPHNIAN TREASURY 
at Delphi on a smaller scale is a dozen years carlier, and the great palace of 
Persepolis, which at that time was almost beyond the limits of the known 
world, was built between 520 and 460, of very hard, fine-grained gypsum. It 
was built under contract between $30 and 510 by the exiled Athenian Alk- 
maionid family; money was collected by the League, but the grandeur of the 
temple was a deliberately princely gesture. (Herodotos, 2, 180 and S, 62; 
Pind., Pyth., 7, 10f.) Some time before 371 this temple perished; from 353 until 
about 333 we know from detailed inscriptions it was being rebuilt. Work of 
some kind was done in the later third century B.c., the temple was again 
injured in the eighties of the first century B.C. and Nero seems to have em- 
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[1] They say the most ancient city here was built by Parnas- 6 
sos, the son of the nymph Kleodora. As with the ancestry of 
other heroes as they call them;people name the god Poseidon 
as his wife’s father and the man Kleopompos as his own. They 
say the mountain and the Parnassian valley were named after 
Parnassos. The story is that Parnassos discovered the art of 
divination from the birds flying there.38 The city was over- 
whelmed by the floods in Deukalion’s time. [2] The people 
unable to escape the storm were saved on the heights of 
Parnassos, guided there by the howling of the wolves; so they 
called the city they founded ryKoreta. But there is another 
story different from this, that Lykoros was Apollo’s son by the 
nymph Korykia: the city of Lykoreia was named after 
Lykoros and the KORYKIAN CAVE after the nymph. There 
is also a story that Kelaino was the daughter of Hyamos son of 
Lykoros; and Delphos, from whom the city got the name it 
has now, was Apollo’s son by Kelaino. But some people say 
there was an aboriginal son of the soil, Kastalios, whose 
daughter Thuia was originally priestess of Dionysos and 
celebrant of the god’s mysterious rites; later on the women 


bellished it. It was of course impossible for Pausanias to disentangle all this. 
No one else mentions Spintharos; Frazer (vol. 5, pp. 337-8) connects him with 
the fourth-century temple, and his name has been restored into the fourth- 
century contract inscriptions (D3 236A) with the phrase ‘iam dubitari non potest 
quin re vera...’ but the question is not so easily settled. The yellow stone columns 
now standing are from the fourth-century temple; they were once stuccoed 
with a marble compound that took a fine ivory finish, but time has confirmed 
a certain archaism in their construction. They were re-erected by French 
archaeologists during the Second World War. One hundred and seventy column 
drums have survived from the fourth-century temple but over 150 drums and 
the fragments of the pediment figures from the temple of 520. 

38. The echo from the rock faces and a touch of moisture in the air make the 
voices of birds at Delphi uncannily beautiful, and since Delphi is perched on 
the mountain-side overlooking a great sweep of valley, one gets a wonderful 
view of anything flying: I have once seen an eagle there and a number of 
Egyptian vultures. According to Anaxandrides of Delphi, the hero Parnassos 
was the first Delphic prophet. (For the fragments of these very carly Delphic 
guide-books, cf. Weniger, De Anaxandrida Polemone Hegesandro, Berlin, 
1865.) 
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who ran raving for Dionysos were called Thuiades after her. 
Some people think Delphos was Apollo’s child by Thuia, 
others say he was the son of Melaine daughter of Kephisos. 
[3] After a time the people of the place called the city not just 
Delphi but Pytho as well, as Homer calls it in his list of 
Phokians.3° Those who want to reduce everything to geneal- 
ogy believe Pythes was the son of Delphos, and the city took its 
name from his reign as king. The story most people know is 
that the beast Apollo shot died here of gangrene, so the city was 
called Pytho, the word in those days for anything gangrenous. 
This is why Homer wrote that the island of Sirens was full 
of dead bones, because people who listened to their singing 
became corrupted.4° Poets say what Apollo killed was a ser- 
pent appointed by Earth to be guardian of the oracle, but 
another story is that Krios the Euboian lord had an insolent 
son, who plundered the god’s sanctuary and the houses of 
prosperous men. When he attacked the second time the 
Delphians begged Apollo to fight off the threat, and Phemo- 
noe who was prophetess at the time answered them in hexa- 
meters: 

Phoibos will let go his heavy arrow 

close range at the robber of Parnassos; 

Cretans shall purify his hands from blood, 

and his glory shall never die away.41 


[1] It seems from the beginning there have been innumer- 
able plans to sack Delphi. There was this Euboian bandit and 
the Phlegyan people some years later, then Pyrros son of 
Achilles attempted it, then a detachment from the forces of 


39. In the catalogue in Iliad, 2, 519. Preller’s 1838 edition of the fragments 
of Polemo was reprinted in 1967. 

40. Pausanias means that Homer used the same word (Od. 12, 45). The 
corruption was not moral but physical. It sounds as if Pausanias really thought 
they died of a specific disease, rather as people used to believe that the Phili- 
stincs who captured the Ark of God died of bubonic plague from its infected 
badger-skins. 

41. Phemonoe was Apollo’s daughter, the prophetess who invented hexa- 
meter verses. Her tradition is entirely local to Delphi. 
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Xerxes, then the rulers of Phokis who made the longest and 
strongest attack on the wealth of the god, and then the 
Gaulish army. Delphi had also to suffer its share of the 
universal arrogance of Nero, who stole from Apollo five 
hundred different bronze images of gods and of men. 

[2] The most ancient contest the Delphic people remember 
and the one where a prize was first offered was for singing a 
hymn to the god. Chrysothemis, of Crete, whose father 
Karmanor is said to have purified Apollo, sang and wron a 
victory. After Chrysothemis they record that Philammon won 
a singing victory, and then that his son Thamyris won 
another. But Orpheus they say gave himself such an air of 
grandeur over his mysteries and was so generally conceited 
that he and Mousaios who imitated him in everything refused 
to be tested by musical competition. They say that Eleuther 
won a Pythian victory simply by his sweet, loud voice, as the 
song he sang was not his own.42 They say Hesiod was dis- 
qualified for not knowing how to play a harp while he sang. 
Homer came to Delphi to ask the oracle his questions, but 
even if he knew how to play a harp it would have been useless 
because of the tragedy of his eyes. [3] In the third year after 
the forty-eighth Olympics when Glaukias of Kroton won 
his victory, the League offered a prize for harp-singing just as 
always, but that year they added a competition in flute-singing 
and the flute.43 The winners they proclaimed were Melampous 

42. Most of this is legendary, though the Phokians and the Gauls and of 
course Nero all made historic raids on Delphi, the second and the last success- 
fully. The story of Pyrros (= Neoptolemos) attacking Delphi and dying there 
is a conventional attempt to explain the cult of a divine hero. The truth about the 
Persian expedition (Herodotos, 8, 35-9) is controversial: the Phokian war with 
the League was in the fourth century, the Gaulish raid in 279; Nero’s activities 
at Delphi are discussed and perhaps exaggerated by several ancient sources. 
Athletic competitions were introduced to the Delphic festival in the carly 
sixth century by the League. (There is a parallel at Thespiai.) Nothing is known 
about Eleuther, but in general this discussion is an explanation of the absence 
of great and legendary names from the Delphic records. The questions Homer 
asked the oracle were in the popular ‘ Life of Homer’ which by this time was 
well known and is still often printed with his works. 

43. In 586. 
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the Kephalenian for singing to the harp, Echembrotos the 
Arkadian for singing to the flute, and Sakadas of Argos for 
flute-playing. The same Sakadas won again at the next 
Pythian games, and again at the next. This was also the first 
time they gave prizes for athletes, offering all the Olympic 
competitions except for four-horsed chariots, and introducing 
a boys’ race on the long course and on the double course. 
At the second Pythian games, the challenge was not to 
compete for prizes; from then on a wreath crowned the 
contest. They also abolished the flute-song because it was an 
unlucky sound: it was the most melancholy music with 
funeral songs sung to the flute. You can see this from Echem- 
brotos’s dedication of a bronze tripod to Herakles in Thebes. 
The tripod was inscribed: 


Arkadian Echembrotos winning this treasure 
in the games at Delphi placed it here for Herakles: 
singer of music and the poetry of death. 


Because of this, the contest in flute-singing was stopped: 
but they added a horse-race, and the chariot of Kleisthenes, 
the dictator of Sikyon, was proclaimed winner. In the eighth 
Pythian games they made rules for harp-players who plucked 
their strings without singing: Agelaos of Tegea was crowned 
with the wreath. In the twenty-third games they added a race 
for men in armour; Timainetos of Phlious won the laurel for 
this five Olympic series after Damaretos of Heraia.+ In the 
forty-eighth Pythian games they established a race for chariot 
and pair; Exekestides of Phokis won.45 Four games later they 
ran foals in harness; the team that won belonged to Orphon- 
das of Thebes. Many years later they took over from Elis all-in 
fights for boys, pairs of foals in harness, and racing with 
ridden foals: the all-in fights started in the sixty-first Pythian 
games, when Iolaidas of Thebes won, then in the next games 
but one they held a race for ridden foals, and in the sixty-ninth 


44. That is twenty years after the first Olympic winner, who won when this 
race was instituted there in $36. 
45. In the first years of the fourth century. 
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games for pairs of foals. Lykormas of Larisa was the winner 
with his ridden foal, and it was Ptolemy the Macedonian 
who won with the pair. The Macedonians in Egypt enjoyed 
the title of kings, which in fact they were. [4] The crown for 
a Pythian victory is a bay wreath, so far as I can see because of 
the legend that Apollo was in love with Ladon’s daughter.*6 
[1] Some people say Amphiktyon son of Deukalion set up 
the Greek assembly here, and the members were called 
Amphiktyons after him; but Androtion in his history of 
Attica says it was originally neighbours who assembled at 
Delphi, and they were named the Neighbours { Amphiktiones], 
but in the course of time the modern name [Amphiktyones] 
prevailed.4? [2] They say that these were the clans collected by 
Amphiktyon himself in the Greek assembly: Dolopians, 
Thessalians, Ainianians, Magnesians, Malieans, Phthiotians, 
Dorieans, Phokians, and Lokrians from the Phokian borders 
under Mount Knemis. But after the Phokians had seized the 
sanctuary and the ten years’ war was over, the League 
changed. The Macedonians managed to join and the entire 
Phokian race and Sparta from the Dorian race ceased to 
belong to it: the Phokians because of this crime and the Spartans 
to punish them for the Phokian alliance.44 When Brennos 
led his army of Gauls against Delphi, the Phokians went to 
war with more enthusiasm than anyone else in Greece, and 
through doing so joined the League again, and completely 
restored their ancient prestige. The emperor Augustus 
wanted the people of N1koPoLis near Actium to belong to 
the League; the Magnesians and Malieans and Ainianians and 
Phthiotians belonged to Thessaly, so the Nikopolitans were 
to take their votes and the Dolopian vote (the Dolopian race 
having ceased to exist).49 [3] In my day there were thirty 


46. Daphne; she turned into a sweet-bay tree. 

47. Androtion was a mid fourth-century Athenian politician, an opponent 
of Demosthenes but a pupil of Isokrates. Aristotle quotes him. 

48. This was Philip’s settlement. 

49. Augustus’s settlement of Greece after the battle of Actium (where he 
defeated Antony and Cleopatra) was based on the foundation of two enor- 
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members: six each from Nikopolis, Macedonia, and Thessaly, 
two each from the Boiotians (who in ancient days also lived in 
Thessaly, and were called Aioleans) and Phokis and Delphi, 
one from the ancient Doris; the Lokrians called Ozolian and 
the Lokrians opposite Euboia send one each, and Euboia sends 
onc; one comes from the Peloponnesians of Argos, Sikyon, 
and Corinth-Megara, and one Athenian comes. The cities of 
Athens, Delphi, and Nikopolis send delegates to every meet- 
ing, and each city of the nations in this list sends members in 
its turn at definite intervals. 

[4] As you come into the city is a series of TEMPLES.5° The 
first was in ruins, the next empty of statues and offerings, 
the third had a few portraits of Roman kings, the fourth is 
called the TEMPLE OF FORESIGHT. The statue in the front 
is a dedication from Marseilles, bigger than the statue inside.5! 


mous Roman colonies on the west coast. NIKOPOLIS near Actium (AKTION) 
itself, which is now a majestic and virtually unvisited ruin, and the Roman 
PATRAI. Caesar had recently refounded Corinth. 

50. This is the beginning of Pausanias’s tour of the site (cf., in general, E. 
Daux, Pausanias a Delphes, 1937). One can get a strong sense of what Delphi 
was actually like only a generation before Pausanias from the background of 
Plutarch’s two dialogues De defectu oraculorum and De Pythiae oraculis (= Mor., 
394d, 438d). The atmosphere of a more ancient Delphi is perhaps best conveyed 
by the opening aria of Euripides’ Jon (82f). Nearly every Hellenic traveller 
since Cyriaco of Ancona has visited Delphi; one of the best is the Rev. Thomas 
Hughes (Travels, 1830, vol. 1, pp. 353-94). The site of Delphi was certainly 
known to the Catalans and the French at SALONA (Amphissa) which fell to 
the Turks in 1394; it could be deduced from Latin sources. It is interesting that 
Cyriaco in 1436 found it easily yet as late as the seventeenth century Salona 
was believed to be Delphi; it was identified as Amphissa by Spon and Wheler, 
who found Delphi by questioning and searching. The 1660 map in Randolph’s 
Present State of the Morea marks Salona olim Delphi, but his other undated map 
gives the right identification. The first French excavations were in 1861, then 
in 1880, and after a long quarrel between the French and Greek governments 
about the French tax on Greek currants, regularly since 1891. They are fully 
published in a monumental series which has become a model archaeological 
publication, Fouilles de Delphes. 

51. We are below the Arachova road a little north of the main sanctuary. 
Foresight is Athene Pronoia, an alternative name since at least the fourth century 
for Athene Pronaia: ‘Athene-in-front-of-the-temple,’ like ‘S.-~Paolo-fuori-le- 
mure’. This area has been thoroughly excavated; most of the shrines turned 
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Marseilles is a colony of Ionian Phokaia founded by a detach- 
ment of Phokaian refugees from Harpagos the Persian. They 
beat the Carthaginians in a-sea-battle and obtained the terri- 
tory they have now. They became extremely prosperous; 
their dedication is in bronze. But as for the golden shield 
given to Athene of Foresight by Kroisos of Lydia, the 
Delphians said Philomelos had stolen it.5 By the sanctuary 
of Foresight is the sacred enclosure of the divine hero Phylakos. 
The Delphians have a legend that Phylakos fought for 
them in the Persian invasion. They say a wild thicket once 
grew in the open among the training-grounds, and when 
Odysseus visited Autolykos and went hunting with his 
sons, this was where he was wounded over the knee by the 
boar.53 [5] If you turn left from the training-ground and 
go down not more than half a mile I think, you come to a 
river called the Pleistos, which flows to the sea at Kirra, the 
port of Delphi. If you go up from the training-grounds to the 
sanctuary, on the right of that road is the delicious water of 
KASTALIA.5+ They say it was named after a local woman 


out to be treasuries; Pausanias omits one altogether and ignores the famous late 
fifth-century rotunda. The rotunda had walls and it may“have been built to 
hold a statue which by Pausanias’s time was broken or stolen; I know of no 
evidence that the rotunda itself was not already in ruins. Vitruvius (7, praef. 12) 
speaks only of a book about it. Pausanias ignores the older ruined temple of 
Athene Pronaia, which seems to have been destroyed by huge rocks that have 
lain there since before the time of Herodotos (8, 39, 2). It was rebuilt near by 
in the fourth century. The rotunda must at least have been visible, since as late 
as the fifteenth century Cyriaco of Ancona could mistake it for the temple of 
Apollo. When the site became a village, two of the treasuries became houses, 
and there was a monastery in the old gymnasium. The village was forcibly 
shifted in 1891. 

52. Herodotos recorded this shield (1, 92). The battle and the foundation of 
Massilia (Marseilles) were actually long before the Persian wars (Thuk., 1, 13). 

53. Odyssey, 19, 428-66. There is an entire volume of the Fouilles de Deiphes 
devoted to this GYMNASIUM (Le Gymnase, 1953). The gymnasium is rather a 
boring ruin; some fine mid eighteenth-century frescoes from the monastery, 
which in 1897 French archacologists pulled down in order to excavate 
below it, are now in the Byzantine Museum in Athens. 

54. The stream of KASTALIA runs down from a cleft in the mountains, and 
this cleft is the northern limit of the Delphic sanctuary. Its terrace and steps, 
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whose husband was Kastalios. But Panyassis in the verses he 
composed about Herakles says Kastalia was a daughter of 
Acheloos. He says of Herakles: 


swift-footed he crossed 
snowy Parnassos to the everlasting water 
of Kastalia, daughter of Acheloos.55 


I have heard another account, that the water was a present to 
Kastalia from the river Kephisos; and this is what Alkaios says 
in his prelude to Apollo. It receives strong confirmation from 
the Lilaians who drop the sweet-cakes of their district and other 
traditional offerings into the spring of the Kephisos on certain 
special days, and maintain they come up again at Kastalia.56 

The city of Delphi is a steep slope from top to bottom, and 
the sacred PRECINCT OF APOLLO is no different from the rest 
of it. This is huge in size and stands at the very top of the city, 
cut through by a network of alleyways. [1] I shall record those 
of the dedications that seemed to me most memorable. I do 
not think it is worth worrying about athletes or obscure 

- musicians, and I have already dealt in my account of Elis with 
those athletes who left any kind of glory behind them.s7 But 
Phaylos of Kroton has a statue at Delphi; he never won in the 
Olympic games, though he won twice here in the pent- 
athlon, and a third time in the foot-race. He fought in the sea- 
battle against Persia, providing his own ship and manning it 


conduits and votive niches are bare but intact. The ravine above it is dry ; the 
stream runs underground to a point not far from above the terraces, so that it 
ranks as a spring. There is still a belief that its water is magically medicinal; 
the water is privately and secretly bottled for these uses. 

55. Panyassis was a cousin of Herodotos; a few relatively substantial frag- 
ments of his Herakleia have survived (cf. Kinkel, Epic. Graec. Frag.: Panyassis, 
fr. 15). 

$6. Only the first line of Alkaios’s Hymn to Apollo has survived: ‘O Lord 
Apollo son of the great Zeus . . .” but an elaborate prose paraphrase of it exists 
in a court speech spoken in the fourth century A.D. to the emperor Julian by the 
ornate orator Himerios. (cf. Page, Sappho and Alcaeus, pp. 244f.) For the 
Lilaians cf. Bk X, 33 (2). 

$7. At Olympia, in Book VI. 
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with men from Kroton who were living in Greece.5* That 
was his story. [2] As you go into the enclosure there is a 
BRONZE BULL by Theopropos of Aigina, dedicated by the 
people of Corfu. The legend is that a bull in Corfu had 
abandoned the pasture and deserted the other cattle, and went 
bellowing down by the sea: the same thing happened every 
day, so that the herdsman came down to the shore and saw a 
fantastic number of tunny-fish. He showed these fish to the 
people in the city, and, as they had fearful trouble trying to 
catch them with no result, they sent to enquire at Delphi: 
so they slaughtered the bull to Poseidon, and immediately 
after the sacrifice they caught the fish, and the dedications at 
Olympia and at Delphi are a tithe of the catch.59 [3] Next 
come the TEGEAN DEDICATIONS from the spoils of Sparta: 
Apollo and Victory and the divine heroes of the district, 
Kallisto daughter of Lykaon, Arkas who gave his name to the 
country, with his sons Elatos and Apheidas and Azan, and 
then Triphylos. (Triphylos’s mother was not Erato but 
Laodameia, daughter of Amyklas king of Sparta.) Triphylos’s 
son Erasos is also dedicated. The statues are by Pausanias the 
Apollonian who made Apollo and Kallisto, and Daidalos of 
Sikyon who did the Victory and the portrait of Arkas, 
Antiphanes of Argos who made Elatos, Apheidas, and Erasos, 


58. KROTON is an Achaian coastal colony in southern Italy, founded by 
about 700. An interesting TEMPLE OF HERA has been excavated a few miles 
from Kroton, but little is known of the physical antiquities of Kroton itself. 
(cf. ]. Boardman, The Greeks Overseas, 1964, p. 191.) Phaylos is known from 
Herodotos (8, 47) and was proverbially famous (Suidas, s.v.; Aristophanes, 
Ach. 215, etc.). The inscription has been found and reconstituted from fragments. 

59. The technique of tunny-fishing was what it still is in Sicily: to surround 
the shcal and then club or stab them to death with tridents (even the tridents 
have not changed). There is a terrifying metaphor from tunny-fishing in the 
eye-witness description of the battle of Salamis in Aischylos’s Persai (424-6). 
The INSCRIBED STONE and a base where this BULL used to stand have been 
found; the signature of Theopropos is in an Aiginetan script of the seventies 
or cighties of the fifth century. (cf. L. H. Jeffery, Local Scripts of Archaic Greece, 
1961, pp. 111-12.) The base seems to have been assembled or reassembled in 
the late fourth century with a kind of crampon not used before that period. 
(cf. J. Pouilloux and G. Roux, Enigmes à Delphes, 1963, pp. 8-15.) 
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and Samolas the Arkadian who was responsible for Triphylos 
and Azan. The Tegeans sent all these to Delphi when they 
took Spartan prisoners in an attack on Tegea. [4] Opposite 
them stand SPARTAN DEDICATIONS from the spoils of 
Athens: the Dioskouroi and Zeus and Apollo and Artemis, 
then Poseidon, Lysander being crowned by Poseidon, Agias 
who was Lysander’s soothsayer, and Hermon, the captain of 
Lysander’s flagship. Theokosmos of Megara must have made 
the Hermon because Hermon was an honorary citizen of 
Megara.®! The Dioskouroi are by Antiphanes of Argos, and 
the soothsayer is the work of Piso of Poros, the island off 
Troizen: Dameas who made the Artemis and Poseidon, and 
the Lysander as well, and Athenodoros who made the Apollo 
and the Zeus, are both Arkadians from Kleitor.®* Behind the 
statues I have recorded are dedicated those of the Spartans and 
their allies who took part in Lysander’s achievement at Aigos- 


6o. This is a fourth-century dedication; the INSCRIBED BASE was made 
of black limestone and has been found. The inscription consists of genealogical 
verses about who these figures were. The Arkadians, not just the Tegeans, made 
this offering; the Tegean victory Pausanias describes took place long before the 
time of Daidalos of Sikyon and Antiphanes of Argos, both of whom were 
working around the year 400. Samolas and Pausanias of Apollonia are unknown 
except for their signatures; Daidalos and Antiphanes worked under the in- 
fluence of Polykleitos. 

61. The place where these figures stood is known, and their terraced bases 
have been recovered. Lysander’s inscription runs: 


Lysander dedicated this statue 
after his victory in the swift ships. 
He has destroyed the power oj Athens 
and crowned Sparta the undefeatable: 
the akropolis of Greece: 
and the country of beautiful dances. 
Jon of Samos wrote this poem. 


All the inscriptions on this base were published in 1929 in Fouilles de Delphes 
(t. 3, Epigraphie, fasc. 1, n. 50). Theokosmos is known only by name but the 
statues were famous (cf. p. 113, n. 239). By Plutarch’s time the bronze had 
turned to a kind of sea-blue colour (De Pyth. orac., 2 — Mor., 395b). 

62. Piso of Poros is unknown except through Pausanias who names him here 
and at Olympia. Dameas and Athenodoros are mentioned by Pliny as pupils 
of Polykleitos (N.H., 34, 50). Kleitor is in eastern Arkadia. 
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potamoi. These are their names: Arakos and Erianthes, the one 
from Sparta the other Boiotian . . . above Mimas, where 
Astykrates came from; the Chians Kephisokles and Hermo- 
phantos and Hikesios; Timarchos and Diagoras of Rhodes: 
Theodamos of Knidos, Kimmerios from Ephesos and Aian- 
tides of Miletos. Those are by Tisander, and these next are by 
Alypos of Sikyon :63 Theopompos of Myndos, Kleomedes the 
Samian, and the Euboians Aristokles of Karystos and Auto- 
nomos of Eretria; Aristophantos of Corinth, Apollodoros of 
Troizen, and Dion from Epidauros in the Argolid. Next to 
these stand Axionikos, an Achaian from Pellene, Theares from 
Hermione, the Phokian Pyrrias and the Megarian Komon; 
Agasimenes of Sikyon, and Euantidas, Pythodotos, Tely- 
krates, from Ambrakia, Corinth, Leukas; last come Epiky- 
didas and Eteonikos, Spartans. They say these are by Patrokles 
and Kanachos.° [5] The Athenians maintain that the calamity 
at Aigospotamoi happened unfairly: that they were betrayed 
for money by their officers, that Tydeus and Adeimantos took 
bribes from Lysander. To prove this story they quote the 
Sibyl’s prophecy: 


Then shall the supreme power 

of Zeus the thunderer in the air 
bring howling grief to Athens: 

war, battle, and the ships of war 
treacherously lost by the bad captains. 


And they record another prophecy from Mousaios: 


there is a wild rain to drop on Athens: 
bad captains, and one consolation: 
the city will not sleep, but have revenge. 


63. Tisander is unknown. Alypos is known through Pausanias: he was a 
scholar of Naukydes who worked at Olympia. This great monument marked 
the end of the Peloponnesian war. It has been fully discussed by E. Daux 
(Pausanias à Delphes, 1937, pp- 82-6). 

64. Patrokles seems to have been Daidalos’s father. Kanachos is not 
the great early fifth-century sculptor, but probably some relation to 
him. 
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This is my discussion of the matter. [6] The Sibyl also 
prophesied that the battle between Sparta and Argos for 
Thyrea would work out evenly, but the Argives claimed that 
they had the upper hand and sent a BRONZE HORSE to 
Delphi, the wooden one of Troy I suppose, by Antiphanes of 
Argos.®% 

|1] The platform under the wooden horse has an inscrip- 
tion to say that these images were dedicated from the tithes 
of Marathon: they represent Athene and Apollo and one of 
the commanders, Miltiades, and some divine heroes, Erech- 
theus, Kekrops and Pandion, Leos and Antiochos, (the son of 


` Herakles by Phylas’s daughter Meda), also Aigeus and 


Akamas (one of the sons of Thescus). These heroes gave their 
names to Athenian tribes, through an oracle from Delphi. 
There are also Kodros son of Melanthos, and Theseus and 
Neleus, who are not yet name-heroes. All those I have 
mentioned are by Pheidias, and were really a tithe from the 
spoils of the battle; but they sent Antigonos and his son 
Demetrios and Ptolemy of Egypt to Delphi in a later period, 
the Egyptian out of good will, and the Macedonians out of 
fear.6° 

[2] Near the horse there are some other Argive dedications: 
the commanders who marched on Thebes with Polyneikes, 
Adrastos son of Talaos and Tydeus son of Oineus, the des- 
cendants of Proitos, Kapaneus and Eteoklos, and Polyneikes 
and Hippomedon, the son of Adrastos’s sister; the chariot of 
Amphiaraos stands close by, with Baton riding in it, Amphi- 


65. Pausanias secms to have more information than anyone else about all 
this; it looks as if he had a collection of oracles and prophecies that no one else 
has uscd, and that it was annotated. The Spartan—Argive battle was the famous 
one between picked men (cf. Bk II, 38 (5)). The BASE OF THE HORSE has been 
recovered; it was inscribed in the late fifth century, that is in the time of Anti- 
phanes. This can hardly belong to the famous battle of 546; it probably dates 
from 414 (cf. Thuk., 6, 95). 

66. Even the earliest of these dedications was erected some time after the 
battle. For the heroes of tribes cf. Bk I, 5. Three statues of Ajax, Hippothoon, 
and Oineus seem to be missing; perhaps if space was limited they were simply 
replaced or even reworked to fit the three Hellenistic princes. 
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araos’s driver and his kinsman. The last of them is Halitherses. 
These statues are by Hypatodoros and Aristogeiton, and were 
made (so the Argives say) from the spoils of the victory they 
and the Athenians won over Sparta at Oinoe in Argos.® I 
imagine the Argives dedicated the Successors from the same 
spoils, as they too have portraits dedicated: Sthenelos and 
Alkmaion (honoured instead of Amphilochos because of his 
age I suppose), Promachios, Thersander, Aigialeus, and Dio- 
medes. Between Diomedes and Aigialeus is Euryalos.® 
Opposite these there are other statucs, dedicated by Argos 
on taking part in the foundation of Messene with Epaminon- 
das of Thebes. The images are of divine heroes, Danaos the 
most powerful king of Argos, and Hypermnestra, the only one 
of the sisters with clean hands, with Lynkeus beside her and 
all their family down to Perseus and Herakles.® 

|3} The bronze horses and captive women from Tarentum 
come from the spoils of the Messapians, their barbarous 
neighbours; they were made by Ageladas of Argos. Tarentum 


67. The signatures of Hypatodoros and Aristogciton have been found at 
Delphi on an ENGRAVED BASE of the early to mid fifth century which belong- 
ed to some other dedication and was one of the earliest Delphic inscriptions to 
be found, when the village of Kastri still covered the site, and all that was 
known of Apolio’s temple was the stone foundation of two or three houses. 
The battle was in 456. The only fragment of the inscription from the Seven 
which seems to be known is late fifth-century; it seems to date from some sort 
of reconstruction of the monument, for which some archacological evidence 
also exists. Reconstructions at Delphi were necessary not only because it was 
a limited space crowded with monuments, but probably because of earth- 
quakes or landslides. The steepness of the hillside meant that monuments 
must be tall and perhaps top-heavy to be seen. 

68. The INSCRIPTION has been found and can be roughly dated between 
470 and 450. Pausanias’s uncertainty probably arises from the brevity of this 
inscription: ‘The Argives to Apollo.’ 

69. Messene was founded in 369. Pausanias gives five names, but fourteen 
of the twenty PEDESTALS have been found, and eight names are known. They 
were in chronological sequence from left to right. The names are written in a 
series to read from right to left, ‘A the son of B, B the son of C, C the son of 
... etc.’ In Pausanias’s time (as M. Daux has pointed out) a number of statues 
must have been missing. 
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was a Spartan colony founded by Phalanthos.7° Phalanthos 
was on his way to colonize when an oracle came from Delphi: 
when he felt rain from a clear sky he would get his country 
and his city. For the present he neither worked out this pro- 
phecy on his own nor took it to an interpreter, but steered his 
fleet for Italy. He was able to beat the savages but not to take a 
city or subdue territory, and then he remembered the oracle, 
supposing the god had offered him impossible conditions, 
since it never rained out of a clear, open sky. He was deeply 
depressed, and his wife, who had followed him from home, 
had his head on her lap and was picking off his lice and weep- 
ing for love to see all her husband’s plans coming to nothing. 
Her tears dropped generously, and drenched Phalanthos’s 
head, and he understood the oracle, because his wife’s name 
was Aithra [“Clear Sky’] so the very next night he took 
Tarentum, the greatest and most prosperous of the barbarous 
cities of the coast. [4] They say that the hero Taras was a son 
of Poseidon by a nymph of the district, and the city and the 
river were named after him: city and river both having the 
same name. 

[1] Near the Tarentine dedication is the TREASURE- 
HOUSE OF SIKYON, though you will see no money either 
here or in any other treasure-house.?' The Knidians have 
brought statues to Delphi of Triopas founder of Knidos 
standing by his horse, Leto, and Apollo and Artemis shooting 
arrows at Tityos, whose body is already wounded.72 

These stand by the treasure-house of Sikyon. [2] The 
SIPHNIANS also built a TREASURE-HOUSE, and this is why: 


70. Pheidias, Polykleitos, and Myron are all pupils of Ageladas. He made a 
Zeus for the Messenians which seems to have had some remote relationship 
to the famous naked Zeus or Poseidon in the Nationa! museum at Athens. 
Tarentum in south Italy was founded shortly before 700. (cf. Bk III, 12 (5).) 
The BASE of this dedication has been found; it was first engraved in the early 
fifth century, but re-engraved in the fourth. 

71. Fragments of the fine ARCHAIC FRIEZE of this treasury are in the Delphi 
museum. The site has been established, and che foundations of two earlier stone 
buildings were found there, one rectangular and the other some kind of rotunda. 

72. Every trace of this dedication seems to have been washed away. 
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the island of Siphnos yielded gold-mines, and the god com- 
manded them to bring a tithe of the produce to Delphi, so 
they built a treasure-house and brought the tithe. When out of 
insatiable greed they gave up this tribute, the sea flooded inand 
obliterated the mines.73 [3] The Liparaians have also dedicated 
statues after winning a naval battle against Etruscans. These 
Liparaians were Knidian colonists and they say the commander 
of the colony was a Knidian; Antiochos of Syracuse, the son of 
Xenophanes, says in his history of Sicily that the man’s name 
was Pentathlos. He says they founded a city on the Sicilian 
headland of Pachynon but were driven out by the military 
pressure of the Elymoi and the Phoenicians, so they occupied 
the islands that the Homeric poems call Aiolian isles, and which 
are still called that today, finding them deserted or turning out 
the inhabitants. On LIPARA they founded a city, and lived 
there, crossing over by ship to work the soil of sTRONGYLE, 
Didyma, and Holy Island. On Strongyle you can see fire 
coming up from the earth, and on Holy Island fire blazes of 
its own accord on the peak of the island, and there are good 
bathing places by the sea, provided you get in gently, other- 
wise it will be too hot for comfort.” 

73. Pausanias does not depend entirely on Herodotos (3, $7) for the story he 
tells here, but perhaps on a guide to the Delphic treasuries written by Polemo 
in the early second century B.c.; cf. Plutarch, Moralia, 675 b. The frieze and 
pediment figures of the SIPHNIAN TREASURY are almost perfectly preserved 
in the Delphi museum. This was an extremely ambitious and expensive build- 
ing; the work of three or perhaps four hands can be distinguished, and the 
monumental use of marble in it was a piece of Ionic grandeur, which must in 
its day (about 525) still have had a revolutionary force. Kroisos’s Artemision 
at Ephesos was built at extraordinary expense about 560 with columns of 
marble and walls faced with marble, but there were no such buildings in 
mainland Greece. The SIPHNIAN FRIEZE has a freshness, clarity, and strength 
that make it one of the greatest masterpieces of Greek art. It is particularly 
interesting that the art of sustained, continuous sculptural frieze was so highly 
developed in the archaic period. 

74. Lipara is LIPARI, Strongyle is STROMBOLI; the islands are still the 
Aeolian islands, north of Sicily. Byron on his way to Greece stared for an hour 
to see volcanic fire from Stromboli; but he was disappointed; nonetheless the 


volcano is certainly active and sometimes spits up spectacularly, though usually 
the most one sees is a roseate glow. Antiochos of Syracuse is the oldest Sicilian 
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[4] The TREASURE-HOUSE OF THEBES comes from mili- 
tary success, and so does the treasure-house of Athens. I am 
not sure whether the Knidians built because of some victory or 
to display their prosperity: the THEBAN TREASURE-HOUSE 
comes from the spoils at Leuktra, the ATHENIAN from the 
spoils of the landing of Datis at Marathon.75 Kleonai was 
gripped like Athens by the plague, but through an oracle 
from Delphi they slaughtered a billy-goat to the rising sun, 
and as in this way they found relief they sent a bronze 
billy-goat to Apollo. The Potidaians in Thrace and the 
Syracusans have treasure-houses, the Syracusans from the 
great Athenian disaster, the Potidaians from religious devotion 
to the god.76 

[s] The Athenians also built a coLONNADE from the 
wealth they acquired in the war, from the Peloponnesians and 
their allies in Greece. There are bronze shields too, and the 
figure-heads of ships; the inscription on them numbers the 


historian; he wrote in the fifth century in a noticeably archaic style. Jacoby 
(F.G.H., II B, n. $55, with commentary and notes on the commentary) has 
discussed some interesting problems of Quellenkritik in relation to this passage. 
Pausanias may probably be quoting Antiochos from Polemo. 

75. The THEBAN TREASURY stood at the south-east corner of the sacred 
enclosure. Diodoros says it was built about 345 after the victory over Phokis 
(17, 10, 4) but Leuktra seems right, as another Boiotian dedication has been 
traced (Fouilles de Delphes, 3, 1, pp. 61-80) which covers the Sacred War. The 
KNIDIAN TREASURY was east of the Athenian. The ATHENIAN TREASURY 
at Delphi is the only one of all those Pausanias mentions which is still standing 
either here or at Olympia. The marble is cobwebbed with later inscriptions. 
There is an endless and fruitless controversy about its date: the date 490 is 
possible, is confirmed certainly by Pausanias and presumably by Polemo, is 
intrinsically likely, and is accepted by M. Daux. The dedication of the Knidian 
treasury has been found in a battered condition: it may have been already 
illegible to Pausanias, but it seems to mention a victory in battle. I think it very 
possible that the suggestion of ostentation has to do with a story of the divine 
punishment of ostentatious wealth at the fall of Knidos in 544. The story of 
Kroisos comes to mind, and the Stoic background of the works of Polemo is 
another suspicious factor. 

76. Nothing is known about the dedication from Kleonai. The site of the 
Potidaian treasury is uncertain; the Syracusan treasury may be the so-called 
TREASURY OF KYRENE, 
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cities from which Athens sent first-fruits, Elis and Sparta, 
Sikyon and Megara, Achaian Pellene, Ambrakia and Leukas, 
and Corinth itself. -From these sca-fights there was.also a 
sacrifice to Theseus and Poscidon at Rion. It seems to me this 
inscription refers to Phormion and his achievements.77 

1] There isa ROCK sticking up out of the earth at which the 
Delphians say the Sibyl Herophile stood to sing her oracles. 
I discovered that the’ ecarlier Sibyl was among the most 
ancient in the world; the Greeks say she was the daughter of 
Zeus and Lamia, daughter of Poseidon: they say she was the 
first woman to sing oracles and was named Sibyl by the 
Libyans.78 But Herophile was younger, though she seems to 
have been born before the Trojan war even so, and to have 
foretold Helen in her prophecies: how she would be reared in 
Sparta for the ruin of Asia and of Europe, and how through 
her Troy would fall to the Greeks. The Delians record her 
Hymn to Apollo: in the verses she calls herself Artemis as well as 
Herophile, and then says she is Apollo’s sister, and again his 
daughter. She wrote all this when raving and possessed by 
the god; elsewhere in the oracles she said her mother was an 
immortal, one of the nymphs on Ida, but her father was a man. 
This is what the verses say: 


I was born between man and goddess, 
slaughterer of sea-monsters and immortal nymph, 


77. There are considerable remains of the COLONNADE itself; its inscription 
is comparatively easy to read. The lettering is archaic and must date from about 
s00; so the dedication must really commemorate the naval victory of 506 
against the Boiotians. This was originally a conjecture by Wilamowitz, but it 
seems certain. The Peloponnesian War dedications were added later. Frazer 
rather fumbles this question. It was traditional in English scholarship until 
the Second World War to distrust the intellectual daring and (it was felt) 
over-brilliance of Wilamowitz. 

78. HEROPHILE’S ROCK is just below the temple terrace. Lamia was a 
terrible female who lived in a great cave near Delphi and was killed by Eury- 
batos. She was also called Sybaris. Pausanias gives four Sibyls: this suggests an 
early Hellenistic source; in the fifth century there seems to have been only one, 
but by the time of Varro there werc ten. Sibyls are a fascinating subject, but I 
do not know encugh about them to write a long note. 
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mountain-begotten by a mother from Ida, 
and my country is sacred to my mother, 
red-earthed Marpessos, the river Aidoneus. 


[2] Even in my time on the Trojan Mount Ida there were 
the ruins of the city of MARPESSOS, and about sixty inhabi- 
tants. All the soil round Marpessos is reddish and terribly dry, 
so that the river Aidoneus sinks into the earth and comes up 
again and then sinks again, and in the end vanishes under- 
ground, I suppose because this part of Mount Ida is fine- 
grained and porous. Marpessos is thirty miles from Alexan- 
dria in the Troad. [3] At Alexandria they say Herophile was 
temple-keeper to Sminthean Apollo; by the interpretation of 
a dream she prophesied to Hecuba that future which we know 
was to come true. This Sibyl lived most of her life in Samos, 
but she came to Kolophonian Klaros, and to Delos and 
Delphi; and whenever she came, she stood by this rock to 
sing. She met her own fate in the Troad, and her memorial 
is in the sacred wood of Sminthean Apollo, with an epitaph 
in verse on the stone tablet: 


I Sibylla, Phoibos’s wise woman, 

am hidden under a stone monument: 

I was a speaking virgin but voiceless 

in this manacle by the strength of fate. 

1 lie close to the Nymphs and to Hermes: 
I have not lost my sovereignty. 


On the right of the memorial stands Hermes in a foursquare 
stone block; water runs down from the left to a springhead, 
and there are statues of the nymphs. [4] But the Erythraians, 
who dispute possession of Herophile more eagerly than any- 
one else in Greece, point to Mount Korykon, and a cave in the 
mountain where they say Herophile was born from a nymph 
-and a shepherd of the district called Theodoros: the nymph 
had the title of Idaian simply because overgrown places used 
to be called Idai. But as for the verse about Marpessos and the 
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river Aidoneus, the Erythraians expunge it from the oracles.79 

Hyperechos of Cumae has written about the succeeding 
Sibyl who prophesied in the same way: how she came from 
Cumae in the Opician territory, and her name was Demo. 
But the Cumaeans had none of this woman’s oracles to show, 
though they do point to a stone water-pot of no great size in 
the sanctuary of Apollo where they say the Sibyl’s bones are 
lying.8 [5] Then later than Demo there was a prophetic 
woman reared among the Jews beyond Palestine; her name 
was Sabbe. They say Sabbe’s father was Berosos and her 
mother was Erymanthe. But some people call her Babylonian, 
and others the Egyptian Sibyl. 

Phaennis, daughter of the king of the Chaonians, and the 
Rock-pigeons at Dodona gave oracles from the god, but 
people never called them Sibyls. To find out the date of 
Phaennis and read her oracles . . . Phaennis was born just when 
Antiochos had captured Demetrios and become king.*" They 


79. Pausanias discusses the Ionian cities in Asia Minor in an excursus to Book 
VII (2-5), but the SANCTUARY OF APOLLO SMINTHEUS is not treated 
there. It was found in the Troad by Spratt in 1853 and excavated for the 
Dilettanti Society in 1866. The bronze votive mice associated with this sanc- 
tuary turn up from time to time; there is one in the small museum of the 
British School at Athens, which Finlay (the historian of the Greek revolution) 
seems to have acquired at Erythrai: it looks as if Herophile and the mice of 
Apollo went together. Her cave was discovered in 1891 by a M. Fontrier of 
Smyrna (I suppose Altertumsfreunde means he was an amateur), with a long, 
interesting, verse description about her career and status (cf. At. Mitt., 1892, p. 
21). It was from this Sibylline oracle that a Roman embassy took home a thou- 
sand verses in 83 B.C. when the Roman temple of Jupiter Capitolinus had been 
burnt down. On Apollo and his mice and the Indian rat-god cf. H. Grégoire, 
Asklepios, Apollon Smintheus et Rudra, 1950, particularly pp. 108 £f. on terracotta 
figures of blindfolded mice from the akropolis of Argos. Grégoire’s study 
is speculative and far-reaching; J am unable either to accept or to reject it, but 
the materials he has collected are important. There are more or less comic 
mice in the Vatican and the British Museum playing musical instruments. 

80. Hyperochos of Cumae wrote in the third century s.c. or later (cf. F.G.H., 
II B, $76 with Jacoby’s notes) but it is not certain and rather unlikely that 
Pausanias read his book except through a secondary source. 

81. Phaennis sounds like a member of a guild of sacred prophetesses called 
the Rock-pigeons. The Dodona oracles were closely linked to the behaviour 
of birds. She was born in 281 or 280. 
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say the Rock-pigeons are even earlier than Phemonoe; that 
they were the first women singers and sang these verses: 


Zeus was, and is, and shall be, O great Zeus. 
Earth raises crops. Cry to the Earth-Mother. 


[6] They say Euklous was a Cypriot prophet, and Mousaios 
son of Antiophemos and Lykos son of Pandion were Athen- 
ians, and Bakis from Boiotia was possessed by the nymphs: I 
have read their prophecies, all except those of Lykos.82 

These are the men and women down to my day who are 
said to have given oracles from the god; but in the long course 
of time there could still be as many again. 

[1] Dropion son of Leon, king of the Paionians, sent to 
Delphi the head of a bison, which is the Paionian bull, made in 
bronze. [2] These bisons are the hardest of all monsters to 
catch alive; no net would ever be strong enough to stand a 
bison’s charge. But this is how they are hunted:83 when the 
hunters find a place sloping down into a hollow they first of 
all fence it right round with a powerful stockade and then 
cover the slope and the level ground at the bottom of it with 
freshly flayed hides, or if they have no fresh hides they use the 
dried skins rubbed with olive oil to make them slippery. 
Then the best horsemen herd in the bisons to this place: they 
slip at once on the first hides and roll right down the slope 
until they land on the level ground. Once they are flung down 
no one cares about them for the time being; but on the fourth 
or fifth day when they are too famished and miserable to 

82. When was this kind of literature circulating? Pausanias is virtually the 
only authority for Euklous, Mousaios is the famous legendary poet, Lykos is 
comparatively obscure, and Bakis is a name already coupled with Sibyls by 
Aristotle (954a, 36) and existing as a general word for inspired shamans as 
early as Aristophanes (Peace, 1072). 

83. Dropion’s bison has left no traces, and Dropion is completely unrecorded 
in history, but his statue was consecrated at Olympia, about 275 B.C. The manu- 
scripts of Pausanias garble ‘son of Leon’; it was restored from the Olympian 
inscription. Bisons were a rare animal in Prussia in the sixteenth century; they 
are not now found wild in Europe, though they have survived as protected 


animals in the forests of Lithuania into this century. Paionia is a wild and 
obscure kingdom between Macedonia and Thrace. 
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show much temper, the skilled tamers bring them as they lie 
there the edible nut of the pine tree, with its thin husk peeled 
off; at first this is the only food the beasts will touch. In the end 
they tie them with ropes and lead them away. That is the way 
they capture them. [3] Opposite to the bronze bison’s head is 
a statue of a man in body-armour with a mantle over it, an 
Andrian dedication which the Delphians say is Andreas 
founder of Andros. The statues of Apollo and Athena and 
Artemis are Phokian dedications from the spoils of the Thes- 
salians who are their neighbours (except where the Lokrians 
of Knemis fence them in) and their perpetual enemies.*+ The 
Thessalians of Pharsalos have also made dedications, so have 
the Macedonians of Dion, the city below Pieria, and Kyre- 
naian Greeks from Libya; the Pharsalians gave Achilles on a 
horse with Patroklos running beside him, the Macedonians of 
Dion gave the Apollo grasping at the deer, and the Kyre- 
naians the chariot with a statue of Ammon on it.85 The Dorians 
of CORINTH have also built a TREAS URE-HOUSE; the Lydian 
gold used to lie there. The statue of Herakles was dedicated 
by Thebes when they fought Phokis in the Holy War. There 
are also bronze images dedicated by the Phokians, when they 
beat back the Thessalian cavalry in a second engagement. The 
Phliasians have brought to Delphi a bronze Zeus and a statue 
of Aigine with him. [4] A bronze Apollo is an Arkadian 
dedication from Mantineia: he stands quite close to the 
Corinthian treasure-house.%¢ 

Herakles and Apollo are holding onto the tripod and set to 


84. There is a mutilated fourth-century inscription that seems to belong to 
this. 

85. Not much is known about these offerings, except for one suggestive but 
uncertain crumb of information: the fourth-century engraved base of a 
Pharsalian dedication has been found with a badly-written later inscription 
superimposed on it, saying: ‘the sacred city of Delphi offers the emperor 
Claudius to Apollo.’ M. Homolle, who published this inscription, and M. Daux 
are highly suspicious of so hasty a piece of work, but almost equally undignified 
re-inscriptions exist on the Athenian akropolis. 

86. The CORINTHIAN TREASURY was the oldest monument standing at 
Delphi in Pausanias’s time; its site was identified in 1911 just below the east 
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fight over it, with Athena restraining Herakles’ temper and 
Leto and Artemis restraining Apollo. This is a dedication from 
Phokis when Tellias of Elis commanded Phokis against 
Thessaly. Chionis made Athene and Artemis, the other statues 
are all by Diyllos and Amyklaios working together; they are 
said all to be Corinthians.87 There is a Delphic legend that 
when Amphitryon’s son Herakles came to the oracle, the 
interpretess Xenokleia was unwilling to answer him because 
of the murder of Iphitos, so he picked up the tripod and 
carried it out of the temple, and the interpretess said: 


Tirynthian not Kanopian Herakles, 


as the Egyptian Herakles had come to Delphi before. But now 
Amphitryon’s son gave the tripod back to Apollo, and was 
told what he wanted by Xenokleia. The poets have taken up 
this legend and sing about Herakles’ fight with Apollo over 
the tripod.88 


corner of the temple terrace. Of the statues around it, all that survives is some 
pieces of the base of the Phokian dedication. The manuscripts of Pausanias 
(which one cannot insist too often are late and bad) are divided between a 
‘Corinthian’ and a ‘Kyrenaian’ treasury here; it seems very probable ‘Corin- 
thian’ is right. 

87. Cf. Bk X, 8. The quarrel is an extremely common subject in vase- 
paintings and stone reliefs, particularly in the archaic period. There is a fine 
early painting of it on a red figure amphora in Berlin by the Andokides 
painter (say 30-520 B.C.) illustrated in Arias’s History of Greek Vase-painting 
(1960, pl. 82). It was the subject of the pediment and sculptures of the Siphnian 
treasury, now in the Delphi museum. Diyllos and Amyklaios are unknown, 
but Chionis seems to be mentioned by Vitruvius (3 praef., 2). These were big 
statues and Herodotos had seen them (8, 27). It would be interesting to know if 
they had influenced particular vase-pzintings, but I know of no special study by 
a modern scholar of the varied conventions of this scene. 

88. Not a single poem about it has survived: Pindar half-refers to this story 
only to dismiss it (O/., 9, 32-3) and the only accounts we have of it are in 
Plutarch, Apollodoros, and Pausanias, none of whom mentions an ancient 
source. We know that the tradition was widespread (Plutarch, Mor., 557 c, 
Pausanias Bk III, 21 (8)) as well as popular, but it seems less certain that there 
was one canonized version in the archaic period. If there was once such a poem 
it was effectively suppressed. I have the impression that the story was dying 
soon after the time of Panyassis. 
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From the spoils of the battle at Plataia the Greeks dedicated 
in common a TRIPOD of gold standing on a BRONZE SNAKE. 
The bronze part of the dedication was still preserved in my 
time, but the lords of Phokis did not leave the gold in the same 
condition.8° The Tarentines sent off another tithe to Delphi 
from the spoils of the barbarous Peuketians. ‘The dedications 
are by Onatas of Aigina and Kalynthos; the images are of 
infantry and cavalry with King Opis of the Iapygians coming 
to fight for the Peuketians. The king has been killed in the 
battle, and the divine hero Taras and Phalanthos of Sparta are 
standing over him. Not far from Phalanthos is a dolphin, as 
before his arrival in Italy they say Phalanthos was shipwrecked 
in the Krisaian sea and carried ashore by a dolphin.” 


89. The STONE BASE was found at Delphi, but the BRONZE SERPENT was 
taken by Constantine for the courtyard of Hagia Sophia at Constantinople. 
In the late Byzantine period it was installed in the hippodrome, where it 
became a fountain and where it survives as a broken bronze serpentine column 
marked with scales to this day. The hippodrome is now a public square and 
several of its antiquities have survived, including the wonderful and mysterious 
team of life-size bronze horses now above the entrance to San Marco at 
Venice, looted from here in 1204. The Plataian monument was a tall column 
like a massive bronze rope separating at the top into three serpent heads. The 
golden tripod once rested on these heads. Herodotos calls it a three-headed 
serpent (9, 81). In the hippodrome the mouths of the three heads were pierced 
and the monument spouted wine, milk, and water. After the fall of the city, 
the column fell and its heads were broken; two were completely destroyed 
but part of a third is now in the Istanbul museum. The later history of the 
monument was established by excavation under Mr Stanley Casson in 1927. 
(The report was published by Oxford University Press for the British Academy.) 
The piece in the Istanbul museum is still powerful enough to make it certain 
that this was one of the greatest masterpieces of Greek art in its strongest period. 

90. The BASE of the TARENTINE DEDICATION has been excavated and 
discussed by French archacologists (cf. E. Daux, Pausanias a Delphes, 1937, pp- 
151-2 with pl. 6 and fig. 6). It was re-inseribed in the fourth century; the clear 
lettering is still easily visible on its massive remains, almost opposite the altar 
of Apollo. Early Tarentine history is obscure; Mommsen suggested the date 
473 for this monument; it sounds like a relief carving. The dolphin probably 
belongs to Taras and not Phalanthos. (For the opposite view, see Frazer, vol. 5, 
pp. 307-8.) The two artists’ names have been horribly mangled by the manu- 
scripts and further perplexed by a series of ill-founded emendations. Onatas 
was an early fifth-century Aiginetan; Kalynthos is an insoluble puzzle. 
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[1] The axes from Periklytos of Tenedos, the son of Euthy- 
machos, are a dedication that carries an ancient legend. 
[2] They say Poseidon’s son Kyknos was king of Kolonai, 
which stood in the land called the Troad, opposite to the 
island of Leukophrys. Kyknos and Prokleia, who was Kly- 
tios’s daughter and a sister of Kaletor (who Homer says in the 
Iliad was killed by Ajax as he set fire to Protesilaos’s ship), 
had a daughter called Hemithea and a son called Tennes. 
Prokleia died first, so Kyknos took a second wife, Philonome 
the daughter of Kragasos: she was really in love with his son 
Tennes but without any success, so she lied to her husband that 
Tennes had slept with her, and that he had wanted it but she 
had not. Kyknos was taken in by this trick; he put Tennes and 
his sister into a chest, and let them drift out to sea. The children 
were saved on the island of Leukophrys and now that island is 
named Tenedos after Tennes. Kyknos cannot have been 
tricked for ever, as he sailed off to find his son, to confess his 
mistake and ask pardon for the wrong he had done, but when 
he anchored at the island and tied up his ship to a rock or a 
tree, Tennes who was angry with him cut the ropes with an 
axe. This is how it has come to be said of anyone stubbornly 
refusing to be spoken to, that so-and-so chopped it through 
with a Tenedos axe.? The Greeks say that Tennes was killed 
by Achilles while fighting in defence of his territory. Owing to 
weakness, the people of Tenedos came in the course of time 
under Alexandria on the mainland of the Troad. 

[3] The Greeks who fought against the king dedicated a 
bronze Zeus at Olympia, and also an Apollo at Delphi from 
the naval spoils of Artemision and Salamis. It is said that 
Themistokles arrived at Delphi bringing Persian spoils to 

91. IS, 419. 

92. This proverb was traced by all kinds of theoreticians, lexicographers, 
and grammarians from Aristotle onwards, but the explanations vary and I can 
find no instance of its use in literature. Diodoros (5, 83) tells the same story as 
Pausanias. The double axe is a religious symbol from the early bronze age; it 
also figures on early geometric vases and there is no reason to believe it was not 


continuous. There are still traces of an axe cult in the Nuristan mountains, 
north-east of Kabul. 
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Apollo, and when he asked about the dedications, whether to 
dedicate inside the temple, the Pythian priestess commanded 
him to take them out‘of thé sanctuary altogether. Here is what 
the oracle said about it: 


Do not leave the beautiful ornament 
of the spoils of the Persian in my shrine: 
send them away quickly, send them home. 


I thought it very remarkable for the god to refuse Persian 
spoils only from Themistokles: in fact some people believe he 
rejected absolutely everything from the Persian spoils, in the 
cases where people inquired from Apollo as Themistokles did 
before dedicating: but other people have said the god knew 
Themistokles would become a Persian pensioner, so he 
refused to take the offerings in case by dedicating them 
Themistokles made the Persians his irreconcilable enemies. 
You can find the barbarian invasion of Greece foretold in the 
prophecies of Bakis, and Euklous wrote his poetry about it 
even earlier.% 

[4] Near the great altar is a bronze wolf dedicated by the 
Delphians themselves. They say that a man had plundered the 
wealth of the god, and hid himself with the gold somewhere 
on Parnassos where the wild trees grew closest together. 
There a wolf attacked him in his sleep and killed him, and 
every day this wolf used to come to the city and howl; they 
realized the wolf must have something to do with the god, 
so they followed the beast and discovered the consecrated 
gold; and they dedicated a bronze wolf to the god. 

The gilded image of Phryne was made by Praxiteles; he was 


93. The patriotism of the Delphic oracle throughout the Persian wars was 
at least questionable. Herodotos (8, 121) says the DEDICATION FROM 
SALAMIS was a very tall figure holding a ship’s beak; this sounds like some 
kind of kouros which might be called an Apollo, and might in fact be this 
statuc. Herodotos was already referring to the oracles of Bakis; for Euklous 
cf. Bk X, n. 82. 

94. Until very recently there were wolves on Parnassos in winter; one was 
seen in the winter of 1965-6 near Thebes. Pausanias’s version seems to be 
different from Polemo’s which we have through Aelian (12, 40). 
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15 one of her lovers. She dedicated the image herself. [1] One of 
the statues of Apollo next to her was dedicated by the Epidau- 
tians of the Argolid from Persian spoils, the other by the 
Megarians from the victory over Athens at Nisaia.95 The ox 
came from the Plataians, when they and the rest of the Greeks 
fought off Mardonios in their own territory. One of the other 
two figures of Apollo is from the Herakleians on the Euxine, 
the other from the League, when they imposed fines on 
Phokis for encroaching on the god’s soil. The Delphians call 
this APOLLO SITALKAS; he is seventy feet high. The crowd of 
generals and the Artemis and Athene and two statues of 
Apollo are Aitolian, on the occasion of their achievement 
against the Gauls.° [2] Phaennis foretold in her prophecies a 
generation before it happened how the Celtic army would 
cross over from Europe into Asia for the ruin of cities. 


Look! the deathly army of the Gauls 

at Hellespont, leaping the narrow roads, 
roaring for battle and the sack of Asia! 

A little while the god shall put worse shame 
on you who live beside the sea’s beaches; 

and Zeus shall raise you a swift ally: 

the loved son of the god-nourished bull will set 
a day of destruction for all Gaul. 


By the ‘son of the bull’ she meant Attalos the king of Per- 
gamon, whom an oracle also addresses as ‘bull-horned’.97 


95. In 445 (Thuk., 1, 114). Throughout the Peloponnesian War, Phokis was 
anti-Athenian. 

96. This COLOSSAL APOLLO can hardly have been built before the Hellen- 
istic age; he seems to have stood on the powerful substructure against the 
retaining wall above Apollo’s altar on the temple terrace with the rest of this 
group around him. It is possible his height means he stood on a column; he 
stood more than twice as high as the fourth-century temple pillars. Many of 
the Delphic dedications were noticeably tall owing to the nature of the site: the 
Naxian Sphinx in the museum, the Plataian trophy, and several other trophies 
stood on tall columns. 

97. This oracle happens to be quoted by Suidas (s.v. ‘ Attalos ’). The story of 
Attalos’s Gaulish war is alluded to in Bk I, 8 (1-2) etc., and the story of the 
Gauls in Greece is the centrepiece of the present book. The Gauls crossed to 
Asia in 278 or 277. For Phaennis cf. Bk X, n. 81. 
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On routing the Athenian cavalry, the Pheraians have 
dedicated to Apollo some cavalry commanders mounted on 
horses.98 iets 

[3] The Athenians dedicated the bronze date-palm, with 
the gilded statue of Athene beside it, from the two successes 
on the same day at the Eurymedon, with their infantry on 
land and their fleet on the river. I noticed that the gold had 
been damaged on part of this statue, and put it down to 
thieves and vandals, but Kleitodemos, the most ancient of the 
local historians of Athens, says in his book on Attica that 
when the Athenians were getting ready the expedition to 
Sicily, an enormous flock of crows descended on Delphi and 
chipped at this statue and tore off the gold with their beaks. 
He says the crows broke off the spear and the owls and the 
fruit that was on the tree like a harvest. Kleitodemos gives 
other portents as well which forbade the Athenians to set sail 
for Sicily.” [4] The Kyrenaians have dedicated Battos at 
Delphi in his chariot: it was he who brought them by ship 
from Thera to Libya. The chariot’s driver is Kyrene; Battos is 
in the chariot with Libya crowning him with a wreath. 
These figures are by Amphion of Knossos, the son of Akes- 
tor. When Battos built Kyrene, they say his voice was 


98. PHERALis in Thessaly just outside voros; Thessalian cavalry was famous 
for geographic reasons. Thessalian stud-farms, and Thessalian butter, and in 
particular Lamia cheese are famous today for the same reasons. No one knows 
the date of this victory. 

99. The two battles on the Eurymedon were won in autumn 468 during the 
successful Athenian expedition to Caria. Kleitodemos (more correctly Kleide- 
mos) is fully discussed by Jacoby in Atthis (1949) and the ten pages of his frag- 
ments collected and annotated in F.G.H., III B, 323. He published about 350; 
Hellanikos of Lesbos in the previous generation is the only earlier local historian 
of Attica. 

100. KYRENE was founded in 633 and Battos was a real not a mythical 
leader. (cf. Herodotos, 4, 155-8.) Kyrene is on the African coast south of the 
western Peloponnese and south-south-west of the western tip of Crete. 
Amphion seems to have worked about 400 s.c. (cf. Bk VI, 3 (5)) which is a 
reasonable date for this interesting composition. The Roman personification 
of Libya was usually very realistic with corkscrew curls, but at this period a 
nymph-like girl seems likelier, and in fact a more classical personification of 
Libya seems to have influenced the coinage of Hadrian: it could have been this 
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cured and this is how: he was exploring the Kyrenaian 
country, and the remotest corner of it was still desert; there 
he saw a lion, and his terror at this sight forced a yell out of 
him, loud and clear. Not far from Battos the League have 
stood another Apollo, from the penalty of the crime Phokis 
committed against the god. 

[1] Nothing was left at all of the dedications sent by the 
kings of Lydia, except the IRON STAND from Alyattes’ 
wine-holder. This is by Glaukos of Chios, the inventor of 
iron-welding. Each iron element of the stand is fitted onto 
the next not by pins or nails of any kind, but the join itself is 
what connects and binds the iron. The shape of this stand is 
like a tower rising from a broad base and tapering upwards; 
its sides are not solid, but go in bands of iron like the steps of a 
ladder, and the uprights turn outwards at the top to make a 
seat for the wine-holder.' 

[2] What the Delphians call the NavEL is made of white 
stone: the Delphians maintain, and Pindar writes to the same 
effect in one of his odes, that this is the centre of the entire 
earth.!0? There is a Spartan dedication by Kalamis here: 


statue. (For Roman personifications of Libya, cf. J. M. C. Toynbee, The 
Hadrianic School, 1934, p. § n. 2 and p. 121.) 

ror. A silver bowl once stood on it (Herodotos 1, 25) and it was embossed 
with flowers and animals. As early as Herodotos it was recorded that Glaukos 
of Chios invented the technique of welding iron. This stand must have been a 
fair size, and was famous; the type can be more or less paralleled on a smaller 
scale in bronze. 

102. Pindar, Pythian Odes, 4, 6. The NAVEL (Omphalos) was shaped like halfan 
outsized ostrich-egg; it was represented on stone relief carvings in the fourth 
century, with a golden eagle perched on each side of its plinth, heads turned 
away. These golden eagles were represented at Delphi by gold figures of 
eagles which by Pausanias’s time had disappeared. The stone itself seems possibly 
to have been recovered ; it is a dismal object and there are some suitably gloomy 
photographs of it in Fouilles de Delphes (La Terrasse du temple, 1927, PP. 73-7). 
Several imitation Navel-stones have also been found; originally the stone was 
inside the temple, but whether Pausanias’s stone is a substitute or the real cult 
object who knows? There is a beautiful and imaginative drawing of the stone 
onan Apulian vase found at Ruvo, which makes it look like a five-foot Easter 
egg budding like an acorn from a carved and coloured base. (cf. Baumeister, 
Denkmäler, fig. 1215.) 
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Menelaos’s daughter Hermione, who lived with Orestes and 
before that with Neoptolemos. The Aitolians have dedicated 
their general Eurydamos who commanded them against the 
Gauls.193 

[3] In the Cretan mountains there is still in my day a city 
of ELYROS. They sent a bronze nanny-goat to Delphi; the 
nanny-goat is giving milk to the infants Phylakides and 
Philander, who the Elyrians say were children of Apollo and 
the nymph Akakallis, who slept together in Karmanor’s 
house in the city of Tarra.!% 

The Euboians of Karystos have also put up a bronze ox for 
Apollo from the spoils of Persia:'°5 I suppose the Karystians 
and Plataians dedicated oxen because in throwing out the 
barbarous enemy they won prosperity by violence, and that 
included ploughing a free soil. The Aitolian nation have sent 
portraits of generals and of Apollo and Artemis, on the occa- 
sion of repelling their neighbours the Akarnanians.!© 

[4] I discovered a most extraordinary thing that the people 
of Lipari brought off against the Etruscans. The Pythian 
priestess ordered them to fight the Etruscan fleet with as few 
ships as possible, so they faced them with five warships. The 
Etruscans could not believe that Lipari could be too much for 
them at sea, so they sent out the same number. The Liparians 
captured them and then captured the next five, and then a 
third five, and then took on a fourth squadron of five ships 
with the same result. So they dedicated a statue of Apollo at 
Delphi for every ship they took.!°7 


103. Kalamis is the famous fifth-century sculptor of that name. Eurydamos’s 
son was an Olympic champion, once again in that context, yet in his account 
of the Gaulish raid on Delphi Eurydamos’s name never occurs. 

104. The site of Elyros is in west Crete near MONI a little north of souYyIA 
which is on the coast. Tarra has not been discovered, though it was evidently 
not far from Lissos which is just west of Souyia on the same coast. 

105. The Karystian war record was not wholly glorious (Herodotos, 6, 99 
and 8, 66 and 121). This ox may be compared to the Swiss war memorial 
which is a feature of Geneva. 

106. Possibly in 270. 

107. Diodoros (5, 9) says that the Lipari ships often won sea-battles against 
Etruscan pirates and sent in spoils to Delphi (cf. also Bk X, 11 (3)). 
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Echekratidas of Larisa dedicated the small Apollo: and the 
Delphians say this was the first of all the dedications.108 

[1] The barbarous people of SARDINIA in the west have 
sent a bronze portrait of their name-hero; [2] for size and 
prosperity Sardinia is an equal of the most highly praised 
islands. I have no idea what its ancient name was locally, but 
Greek trading ships called it the Stepping-stone [Ichnoussa], 
because the shape of the island is very like a human footprint. 
It is a hundred and forty miles long and fifty-two wide.!%9 
The Libyans are said to have been first to land there, led by 
Sardos, son of the Makeris whom the Egyptians and Libyans 
call Herakles. The most famous thing that happened to 
Makeris was his journey to Delphi; but Sardos had the 
command of the Libyans to Ichnos, and the island was re- 
named after him. The Libyan expedition did not turn out 
the aboriginal children of the soil; they were admitted as 
settlers, though more by force than by kindness. Neither 
Libyans nor natives knew how to build a city; they lived 
scattered about at random in huts and caves. [3] Years after 
the Libyans, Aristaios and his companions arrived in the 
island from Greece; they say that he was Apollo’s son by 
Kyrene and was terribly grieved by the tragedy of Aktaion, 
and so came to hate Boiotia and all Greece, and finally went to 
settle in Sardinia. Some people think Daidalos ran away then 
because of the Cretan invasion, and took part in Aristaios’s 
Sardinian settlement. But it would not make sense for Daidalos 
to take part in a settlement or anything else with Kadmos’s 
daughter Autonoe, who was Aristaios’s wife, since Daidalos’s 
epoch was when Oedipus was king of Thebes. But anyway 
they built no city either, as I suppose they were too few or too 


108. It was probably an early sixth-century dedication: Echekratidas was a 
recurring name in the family of Thessalian princes for whom Simonides wrote. 
The name is known at least as early as 540. 

109. Actually 160 miles by 68, but the south-north Carales-Olbia road is 
given by the itineraries as 176 Roman miles and this is exactly the length of the 
modern railway in English miles. 

110. The Phoenician god Melkart was identified with Herakles. 
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weak to found one. [4] After Aristaios the Iberians crossed 
over to Sardinia; the expedition was led by Norax, and they 
built the city of Nora. This-was the first city recorded in the 
island: they say Norax was the son of Hermes by Eurytheia 
daughter of Geryon. Iolaos’s army from Thespiai and Attica 
was the fourth element to land in the island; they built the 
city of OLBIA, and the Athenians on their own preserved the 
name of some country district at home, OGRYLE:™ unless 
of course Ogrylos was a member of the expedition. But in my 
own time there are still places in Sardinia called Iolaia and 
Iolaos receives honours from the people. When Troy fell 
some of the Trojans escaped; some of them were rescued with 
Aeneas, and a party of these were carried away by storm- 
winds to Sardinia, where they mingled with the Greeks. The 
savages did not fight the Greeks and Trojans, because they 
were evenly matched in everything warlike, and as the river 
Thorsos flowed through the middle of the country both sides 
were equally frightened to cross it. But many years afterwards 
the Libyans came across into the island again, with an expedi- 
tion on a grander scale, and went to war with the Greeks. 
The Greeks were wiped out altogether, or very few survived 
of them; the Trojans fled to the high points of the island where 
they occupied mountain fortresses made unapproachable with 
banks and palisades. They are still called Ilians even in my day, 
but they and their weapons and their whole way of life have 
an entirely Libyan appearance. 

[s] Not far from Sardinia lies an island the Greeks call 
Kyrnos, but the Libyans who live there call it CORSICA. 
Quite a large party left there under the pressure of politics 
and came to Sardinia, where they took over part of the moun- 
tains and lived there. The Sardinians call them by their home 
name, Corsicans. When the Carthaginians were very strong 
at sea, they reduced everyone in Sardinia except the Ilians and 
the Corsicans, whom the stronghold of the mountains pro- 
tected from enslavement. Carthaginians lived in the island in 


111. The word Ogyle is garbled by Pausanias or by his source. OLBIA was 
the second city of Sardinia. 
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the city of KARALIS and in surci"? Some Libyans or 
Iberians from the Carthaginian allied forces got into a quarrel 
about spoils of war and marched out in a fury; and they too 
went off to live among the island heights. In the Kyrnian 
language they are called the Balaroi, which is the Kyrnian 
word for fugitives. 

Those are the races that live in Sardinia and the places they 
live in. [6] On the northern and Italian mainland side of the 
island there are unbroken rough mountains; if you sail down 
this coast the island offers no anchorage, and powerful, gusty 
offshore winds blow from the peaks of the mountains. In 
the centre of the island there are some other mountains which 
are not so high. The climate here is thoroughly close and 
unhealthy, because of the crystallizing salt and the violent, 
powerful Sirocco: the winds from the north are prevented by 
the height of the mountains towards Italy from blowing here 
in the summer season to refresh the air and the earth. But some 
people remark that Kyrnos, which is separated from Sardinia 
by not more than a mile of sea, sticks high up out of the water, 
mountainous in every part; they think it prevents the northern 
and north-western winds from reaching Sardinia."3 The 
island breeds no snakes, either deadly or harmless, and no 
wolves. The wild goats are no bigger there than anywhere 
else, but they look like the wild rams you find in sculptures in 
Aigina, though their breasts are shaggier than anything in the 
art of Aigina. Their horns do not grow outwards from the 
head, but curl straight back behind the ears; they are the 
swiftest wild beasts in existence.!' [7] The whole island is free 
of lethal drugs except for one weed; the deadly herb looks like 
celery, but they say if you eat it you die of laughing. This is 
why Homer and the people of his time speak of something 


112. CARALES was the capital and the only town with Roman civic status, 

113. The strait is really seven and a half miles across. Skylax calls it a third 
of a day’s sailing. 

114. Pausanias is talking about the mouflon, the small wild sheep which are 
still local to Corsica and Sardinia. This is ovis musimon: the bigger, redder 
Armenian mouflon which is native further east is ovis orientalis. 
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very unhealthy as a Sardinian laugh. The herb grows mostly 
around springs but without its poison infecting the water. 

I introduced this accouft of Sardinia into my treatise on 
Phokis, because this is par excellence an island which Greeks 
have never heard about.!"¢ [1] The horse standing next to the 
portrait of Sardos says that Kallias of Athens, son of Lysi- 
machides, dedicated it out of his private profits from the war 
against Persia.!7 [2] The Achaians dedicated a statue of 
Athene after the siege of an Aitolian city; the one they cap- 
tured was called pHANA."8 They say the siege took a long 
time, and as they were incapable of taking the city they sent 
off to Delphi and received this oracle: 


Achaians, people of the earth of Pelops, 
you ask how you might take a citadel: 
ask from what water it has drinking water 
then take Phana, the village of towers. 


Not realizing what the oracle meant they decided to raise the 
siege and sail away home, but the people inside the walls were 
treating them with contempt, and a woman came wandering 


115. In the Odyssey (20, 300f.). The plant was some sort of ranunculus; it 
tasted like an edible herb. There are 195 species of ranunculus in the Balkans, 65 
of which are Mediterranean, so the lethal weed is hard to trace. 

116. Down to Cicero’s time (Pro Scauro, 15, 42, 45) there was Phoenician 
influence in Sardinia, and inscriptions have preserved a series of outlandish 
tribal names. (cf. Corpus inscriptionum Graecarum, X, 7889, 7930.) The Romans 
had trouble with this island, particularly with the tribes in the mountains; on 
the brigands of Sardinia the Augustan peace never descended. The other 
ancicnt writers who discuss the early history of Sardinia are listed by Philipp 
(Pauly-Wissowa s.v. ‘Sardinia’, p. 2481, 1. 50). Solinus, the most important 
of them, wrote a hundred years after Pausanias; Pausanias’s source is likely to 
be Timaios, who wrote in the fourth and third centuries (F.G.H., III B, 566). 
(cf. also Bk X, n. 127.) 

117. This is almost certainly a mistake; the rich and famous Kallias was the 
son of Hipponikos (recurring family names in the same family). The son of 
Lysimachides is unrecorded. The mistake has some interest if it represents a 
failure to decipher a difficult or fragmentary inscription. 

118. Phana is as unknown today as it obviously was in Pausanias’s time, and 
no one else tells this story. 
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out to draw water from the stream below the wall. Men from 
the army rushed up and took her prisoner, and the Achaians 
found out from her they were measuring out the little water 
from the stream they could get in during each night, and had 
no other relief for their thirst. So the Achaians broke up the 
spring and took the town. 

[3] The people of Lindos in Rhodes put the statue of Apollo 
beside this Athene. The Ambrakiots have dedicated a bronze 
donkey, after a victory in a night battle with the Molossians. 
The Molossians were waiting in ambush for them one night, 
when a donkey that was being driven in from the fields went 
running after a she-donkey with every kind of lecherous 
violence and hoarse cries, and what with the man driving the 
donkey giving a series of ugly and unintelligible yells at the 
same moment, the Molossians were terrified and jumped out 
of their hiding-place; so the Ambrakiots saw what was up and 
set on them in the dark, and won their battle against the 
Molossians.1!9 

[4] The people of Orneai in Argolis vowed to Apollo while 
they were suffering in a war with Sikyon that if they could 
throw the army of Sikyon out of their country, they would 
offer him a procession at Delphi every day, and slaughter so 
many consecrated animals of such and such a kind. They won a 
victory in battle against Sikyon, and as they paid their vow 
day by day the expense became enormous and their misery 
even greater than the expense: so they thought of the device 
of dedicating to the god his sacrifice and his procession cast in 
bronze.}2° 

[s] Here is the labour of Herakles with the hydra, made and 
dedicated by Tisagoras: Herakles and the hydra are both in 
iron. Iron is the most difficult and laborious of all materials to 


119. Another story no onc else tells. The war was in west Grecce. 

120. For Orneai, see Bk II, 25 (5) f.; for Sikyon see Bk II, 5-12. Nothing is 
known about this war. None of the great bronze groups of the fifth and fourth 
centuries have survived; the most we have is the DELPHIC CHARIOTEER and 


the fragments that go with him, and a certain number of doubtful analogies 
from relief carvings. 
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work into statues. Tisagoras’s work is a wonderful thing who- 
ever he was; and the iron head of a lion and a wild boar 
dedicated to Dionysos át Pergamon are certainly wonderful.121 

[6] The Phokians of Elateia, who stood up to a siege from 
Kassander with the help of Olympiodoros of Athens, sent a 
bronze lion to Delphi for Apollo. The Apollo nearest to the 
lion is a tribute from Marseilles, the pickings of the spoils 
from the naval battle against Carthage.122 

[7] The Aitolians have made a trophy and a statue of a 
woman in arms, Aitolia I dare say. The Aitolians made the 
dedication after attacking the Gauls in revenge for their 
bloody behaviour to the Kallieans. The GILDED PORTRAIT 
dedicated by Gorgias of Leontini is Gorgias himself.223 

[1] Beside Gorgias is a dedication by the League of Skyllis of 19 
Skione, famous for diving into the deepest places in the sea; 
and he taught his daughter Hydne to dive. When a violent 
storm broke over Xerxes’ fleet off Mount Pelion, these two 
completed the havoc by dragging up its anchor lines and 
moorings. For this the League dedicated Skyllis himself and 
the daughter; but among the figures Nero took from Delphi, 
the portrait of Hydne went to fill up the number. The only 
women who dive in the sea are those who are still virgins.14 


121. No ancient iron sculpture has survived. 

122. For the siege cf. Bk I, 26 (3) and for Elateia cf. Bk X, 34. 

123. The Aitolians fought in the third-century Gaulish campaign which 
Pausanias will soon describe. Gorgias was an admired stylist and teacher of 
rhetorical techniques, rich, successful, and dangerous, but in a way muddle- 
headed and innocent. He was fixed for ever in Plato’s Gorgias. His statue stood 
on a pillar and Pliny imagined it was solid gold (N.H., 33, 83). There were at 
least three ancient portraits of Gorgias (cf. Richter, Portraits of the Greeks, 1965, 
vol. 1, p. 120), but no representation of him has yet been identified. 

124. Herodotos tells this story (8, 8) and it had a Hellenistic vogue; a painter 
called Androbios painted Skyllis underwater cutting the ropes and there were 
poems about it: one of them by Aischrion of Samos was addressed to Glaukos 
the sea-god who, Aischrion says, fell in love with Hydne. (Aischrion’s only 
surviving poem is an epitaph for a woman slandcrously accused of obscene 
writings.) Skione was a coastal town in Maccdonia; Skyllis was probably a 
sponge-diver like the men of Kalymnos now. In the Jast five years in order to 
cut costs against the artificial sponge industry, the Kalymnos sponge-divers 
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[2] Now I am going to tell a Lesbian story. A fishermen’s 
net at Methymne drew up from the sea a face made of olive 
wood: it had a look about it that was definitely godlike, but 
foreign, and not in the tradition of Greek gods. So the 
Methymnians asked the Pythian priestess what god or maybe 
divine hero it was a portrait of: she commanded them to 
worship Phallic Dionysos. The Methymnians keep this 
wooden head from the sea for themselves and honour it with 
prayers and sacrifices, but they sent a bronze one to Delphi.!?5 

[3] The figures on the pediments are Artemis, Leto, and 
Apollo, the Muses, the setting of the Sun, Dionysos and the 
Thuiades. Praxias of Athens an apprentice of Kalamis made 
the first series, but as time passed while the temple was under 
construction, Praxias must have died, and the rest of the 
pedimental decoration was done by Androsthenes, another 
Athenian by descent, but an apprentice of Eukadmos. There 
are golden arms on the architraves: shields dedicated by 
Athens from the spoils of Marathon, and the Gaulish arms at 
the back and on the left dedicated by the Aitolians; these are 
very like Persian wickerwork shields.176 

[4] My treatment of the senate-house at Athens has already 
made some mention of the Gaulish invasion of Greece; but I 
wanted to bring out the story more clearly in my account of 
Delphi, because this was where the Greeks did most against 


have abandoned modern equipment and gone back to naked deep diving, 
The beginnings of underwater archaeology (the Antikythera wreck) were a 
chance discovery by deep divers from a Kalymnos sponge boat. 

125. Eusebios knew the god and the oracle (De Praep. Evang., 5, 36). For the 
festival of this god in Methymne, cf. Nilsson (Griechische Feste, 1906, pp. 282-3). 

126. We are speaking about the FOURTH-CENTURY TEMPLE; inthe year 340 
there was a movement to fine the Athenians for dedicating these arms before 
the temple was consecrated. (cf. Aischines, 3, 116, who gives the inscription 
on the shields.) None of the pediment figures has been recovered. Praxias must 
have been a pupil of the younger Kalamis; he is named on an inscribed base 
from Oropos in Attica, datable a little before 338 B.c. but none of his work has 
been identified. Androsthenes and Eukadmos are even more obscure; the 
name Eukadmos occurs in an Athenian decree of the late fourth century, but 
this is cold comfort. 
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them.!27 The Celts made their first foreign expedition under 
the command of Kambaules; they got as far as Thrace, but 
despaired of the way- ahead as they realized there were only 
a few of them and they were no match for the Greeks in 
terms of numbers. When they decided a second time to carry 
arms against foreign countries, driven most of all by the 
veterans of Kambaules’ campaign who had tasted piracy and 
fallen in love with the loot and rape of the world, they came in 
a mass of infantry and a very considerable throng of cavalry as 
well. The commanders divided the army into three parts, each 
to advance into a different country. Kerethrios was to lead 
against the Thracians and Triballoi, while Brennos and 
Akichorios commanded the advance into Paionia; Bolgios 
marched against the Macedonians and Illyrians and undertook 
a struggle with Ptolemy, who at that time was king of 
Macedonia. This was the Ptolemy who treacherously mur- 
dered Seleukos son of Antiochos after taking refuge under his 
protection, and was called the ‘Thunderbolt’ for his utter 
daring. Ptolemy himself died in the battle and there was a 
sizeable massacre of Macedonians, but even then the Celts did 
not have the confidence to advance against Greece; and so the 
second expedition returned home. [5] But Brennos was a 
powerful influence on their general councils and individually 
on all the men in authority, calling for a campaign against 
Greece, and pointing out the weakness of the Greeks at that 
time, their great public wealth, and the even greater wealth in 
the sanctuaries in dedications and in coined silver and gold. He 
persuaded the Gauls to march on Greece, and among the 
fellow-commanders he chose from the great men of Gaul was 
Akichorios. [6] The army that gathered was a hundred and 

127. The Gaulish invasion was in 279. Since Pausanias mentioned this in 
Athens (Bk I, 3 (5 £.)) but postponed his full account, he must have had some- 
thing like the plan of his whole work in mind when he started to write, 
though he apparently began before the year 160 A.D. and was not finished until 
the late seventies or eighties. Pausanias’s source for this campaign could be 
Timaios (cf. Bk X, n. 116); if so it is interesting that this passage and the 


gratuitous description of Sardinia should come so close together. It could also 
have been Hieronymos of Kardia: no one knows. 
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fifty-two thousand infantrymen and twenty thousand and 
four hundred horsemen: that was the number of the cavalry 
always in action, but the real number was sixty-one thousand 
two hundred, as there were two grooms to each horseman, 
all mounted and good riders. When the Gaulish cavalry were 
in battle, the grooms would stay behind the ranks and make 
themselves useful with new mounts when a horse or rider fell, 
but when a man was killed the slave would mount the horse in 
place of his master. If man and horse both died he was ready 
mounted. When they were wounded, one of the slaves took 
away the wounded man to camp, while another stepped into 
the line in his place. I believe this Gaulish custom was an 
imitation of the Persian Ten Thousand who were called 
Immortals. But the difference was that the Persians enrolled 
men in place of the dead after the battle, but the Gauls in the 
height of the fighting kept the number of their horsemen 
complete. In their own language they called this division 
trimarkisia; you should realize marka is the Celtic word for 
‘horse’. 

This was the armament and this was the resolution with 
which Brennos marched on Greece. [1] Greek spirit had sunk 
right down, but the power of fear forced them to realize that 
Greece must fight. They saw that this struggle was not about 
freedom as it once was against Persia; it was not going to be 
enough now to offer earth and water. What had happened to 
Macedonia, to Thrace, to Paionia, in the previous onslaught of 
the Gauls, was still in their memory, and news came of the 
outrages that were now being committed in Thessaly. Eve 
man as an individual and every city collectively had realized 
that the Greeks must overcome or be destroyed. 

[2] If you want you can number the men who now gathered 
to resist the Gauls against the men who gathered against King 
Xerxes at Thermopylai. These are the Greeks who appeared 
against Persia: not more than three hundred Spartans under 
Leonidas, five hundred Tegeans and as many Mantineans, a 
hundred and twenty from Arkadian Orchomenos and a 
thousand from the other Arkadian cities, eighty from Mycenae 
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and two hundred from Phlious, and twice that number of 
Corinthians; there were seven hundred Boiotians from 
Thespiai and four hundred from Thebes; a thousand men from 
Phokis guarded the path on Mount Oite, and that number 
should be added to the complete Greek force. Herodotos has 
not numbered the Lokrians from below Mount Knemis, 
though he says they came from all their cities; but in fact you 
can reckon their numbers accurately, as the Athenians who 
went to Marathon including slaves and men of unserviceable 
age were not more than nine thousand, so the fighting strength 
of Lokrians that went to Thermopylai could hardly be put 
above six thousand. So the entire army would come to eleven 
thousand, two hundred. Even these obviously did not manage 
to keep their station at Thermopylai the whole time: except 
for the Spartans and the Thespians and Mycencans; all the 
rest were gone before the battle was over. 

[3] Here is the number of Greeks who appeared at Thermo- 
pylai against the barbarous tribes of the Atlantic ocean. Ten 
thousand men at arms and five hundred cavalry from the 
Boiotians, under the captains of Boiotia: Kephisodotos, 
Thearidas, Diogenes, and Lysander; five hundred horsemen 
from Phokis and infantry amounting to three thousand, under 
Kritoboulos and Antiochos; seven hundred Lokrians from the 
island of Atalante under Meidias, with no cavalry;!?8 four 
hundred regimental soldiers from Megara, and an Aitolian 
contingent on the largest scale of any, with the number of 
cavalry unrecorded, seven hundred and ninety light infantry 
and more than seven thousand regimental soldiers, under 
Polyarchos, Polyphron and Lakrates; the Athenian com- 
mander was Kallippos as I explained earlier, with a force of 
all the serviceable warships, five hundred cavalry and a 
thousand in the infantry, and her ancient prestige gave Athens 
pride of place. The kings sent mercenaries, five hundred from 
Macedonia and as many again from Asia; Antigouos’s 
officer was Aristodemos of Macedon, and Antiochos’s officer 


128. The island of Atalante is on Atalante bay, between the mainland and 
north Euboia just north of the Boiotian border. 
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who also commanded the Asians and the Syrians from the 
Orontes was Telesarchos. 

[4] When the Greeks had assembled at Thermopylai and 
discovered that the Gaulish army was already in Magnesia and 
Phthiotis, they decided to send out their cavalry with a 
thousand light infantry to the Spercheios, and not to let the 
barbarians cross the rivér in security without a fight. They 
broke down the bridges and encamped on the riverbank. But 
Brennos was not so barbarous as to be completely unsophis- 
ticated or wholly inexperienced in the contrivances of war. 
As soon as darkness fell, Brennos picked ten thousand Gauls 
who could swim or had more than average height (and to 
start with Celts are the tallest people in the world) and sent 
them not to the ancient crossing-places, but lower down 
where the Greeks would not know they were crossing, to 
where the Spercheios broadens out over level ground, form- 
ing a marshy lake instead of a narrow, violent current. So they 
got across under cover of darkness by swimming the marshy 
part of the river, using the oblong shields of their country like 
rafts, and the tallest ones simply wading across. When the 
Greeks at the Spercheios discovered a party of barbarians had 
crossed the marsh they retreated into the main camp. [1] Bren- 
nos gave orders to the people of the Malian gulf to bridge the 
Spercheios, and they finished the job with an enthusiasm born 
of terror and of a longing to see the barbarians safely off their 
territory. Brennos took his army across the bridge and turned 
on Herakleia; the Gauls plundered the countryside and 
murdered the people they caught out in the fields but failed 
to capture the city: the year before this the Aitolians had 
forced Herakleia into the Aitolian League, and now they 
defended it as a city that belonged as much to them as it 
did to its own people.!29 

But Brennos did not care so much about Herakleia; he was 
struggling to drive the enemy that faced him out of the passes 
and to reach the rest of Greece beyond Thermopylai. [2] He 


129. For Herakleia, cf. Bk VII, 14-15. 
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advanced from Herakleia, knowing from deserters what men 
from each city had gathered at the Gates,!3° and in contempt of 
these Greeks he opened a‘ battle as the sun rose the next 
morning; even supposing the Celts have some art of divina- 
tion of their own, Brennos had no Greek soothsayer and 
made no concession to local religious observance. The Grecks 
advanced in silence and in order, and engaged hand to hand 
without the infantry breaking rank even enough to disturb 
their fighting formations, and with light infantry holding 
position, shooting, slinging, and throwing javelins. Cavalry 
was no use on either side because the Gates are a narrow pass, 
and the ground is broken and slippery, a continuous series of 
streams among rocky outcrops. The Gaulish equipment was 
weaker, as the traditional oblong shields they carried were all 
the protection their bodies had; in military experience they 
fell even further behind. They rushed at their adversaries like 
wild beasts, full of rage and temperament, with no kind of 
reasoning at all; they were chopped down with axes and 
swords but the blind fury never left them while there was 
breath in their bodies; even with arrows and javelins sticking 
through them they were carried on by sheer spirit while their 
life lasted. Some of them even pulled the spears they were hit 
by out of their wounds and threw them or stabbed with them. 
Meanwhile the Athenians on the warships with some difficulty 
and danger sailed in through the mud-banks that stretch far 
out to sea, and held their ships close inshore, bombarding the 
flanks with all kinds of arrows and weapons. The Celts were 
indescribably tired, and being in a narrow place they had little 
effect while they suffered two or three times as much, so their 
commanders gave them the signal to retreat to camp. As they 
turned away in broken ranks and no kind of order, many of 


130. THERMOPYLAI means the ‘Hot gates’, and Pausanias never mentions 
it without the sense of what the words mean. The hot springs from which the 
pass was named feed the medicinal bathing establishment at the foot of the 
pass. The pass itself has altered its character under the influence of the alluvial 
silt of the Spercheios and of marsh drainage. cf. in general Y. Béquignon, La 
Vallée du Spercheios (1937), p- 43 f. and fig. 19. 
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them were trampled under each other’s feet, and many went 
into the swamp and disappeared in the mud; as many of them 
perished in the retreat as died in the height of battle. 

[3] On that day the Athenians showed the greatest courage 
in Greece, and the bravest of them was Kydias, a young man 
in battle for the first time. The Gauls killed him, and his 
kinsmen dedicated his shield to Zeus of Freedom, with this 
inscription: 


The shield of a brave man, Zeus’s offering, 
pining away for the youth of Kydias: 

the first shield his left arm ever put on, 

when raging War went hottest at the Gauls.13! 


This was the inscription in the days before Sulla’s men took 
away the shields from the colonnade of Zeus of Freedom 
among the loot of Athens. [4] And now at Thermopylai after 
the battle the Greeks buried their dead and stripped the bar- 
barians, but the Gauls sent no herald for the taking up of their 
dead, not caring whether they were buried or fed wild animals 
and the birds who make war on corpses. This neglect of giving 
graves to those who had passed away was for two reasons I 
think: to astound their enemies, and because they have no 
natural pity for the dead. Forty Greeks died in the battle, but 
it was impossible to discover the exact number of barbarians, 
since a large number of them vanished into the mud. 

[1] A week after the battle a commando of Gauls tried to 
get up on to Mount Oite by way of Herakleia, where a narrow 
path leads as far as the ruins of rracuts; in those days there 
was a SANCTUARY OF ATHENE above Trachis, with statues 
in it.132 They hoped to climb up to Mount Oite by this path, 


131. Cf. Bk I, 3 (2) and 26 (2). One should note that when Pausanias follows 
a literary source in recording an inscription that no longer exists, he says so. 

132. For the general topography, cf. notes on Bk VII, 14-15. Trachis was 
the scene of the Trachinians, Sophokles’ play about the death of Herakles. The 
akropolis of Trachis had become Herakleia in 426 B.c. The sanctuary of Athene 
has not been found. This area has been studied by Y. Béquignon (La Vallée du 
Spercheios, 1937) and from a specialized point of view by J. Lazenby and R. 
Hope-Simpson (‘Peleus’s Kingdoin’, Antiquity, 1959). 
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and while they were at it to collect what the sanctuary yielded 
... garrison . . . Telesarchos. They defeated the barbarians in 
battle, but Telesarchos fellfighting : he was devoted to Greece, 
if ever a man was. 

[2] The other barbarian commanders were staggered by the 
Greeks: they were at a loss over the future, seeing that what 
was in their hands already must come to nothing; but Brennos 
reasoned that if he could force the Aitolians to retreat into 
Aitolia, the war against Greece might be easier to manage. So 
he chose forty thousand infantry out of the army, and about 
eight hundred cavalry, and put Orestorios and Komboutis 
in command, to go back by the bridges of the Spercheios, 
make their way through Thessaly, and strike at Aitolia. It was 
Komboutis and Orestorios who committed the atrocities on 
the Kallieans, the most horrifying wickedness I have ever 
heard of, not like the crimes of human beings at all. They 
butchered every human male of that entire race, the old men 
and the children at the breast; and the Gauls drank the blood 
and ate the flesh of those of the slaughtered babies that were 
fattest with milk. Any woman and mature virgins with a 
spark of pride killed themselves as soon as the city fell; those 
who lived were subjected with wanton violence to every 
form of outrage by men as remote from mercy as they were 
remote from love. Women who came on a Gaulish sword 
committed suicide with their own hands; it was not long 
before the others were to die by famishing hunger and sleep- 
lessness, outraged in an endless succession by pitiless and 
barbarous men: they mated with the dying: they mated with 
the already dead. 

[3] The Aitolians got news of the kind of calamity that was 
on them, and at once they raced back at speed from Thermo- 
pylai and concentrated their power into Aitolia. They were 
furious over the agony of the Kallieans, but even more 
gripped by anxiety to preserve cities which had never before 
in history been captured. From home everyone old enough 
came out to fight from every city, with the very old mixed 
among them by necessity and by pride; even the women were 
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willingly serving beside the men, driven by a deeper rage 
than their husbands against the Gauls. [4] When the barbarians 
had plundered houses and sanctuaries and set fire to KAL- 
LION,!33 they turned back the same way, only to come face to 
face with men from Patrai, who were trained regimental 
infantry and the only Achaians fighting for Aitolia. This 
force suffered badly from the numbers and desperation of the 
Gauls; but the Aitolians and their women waited in place 
along every road to aim javelins into the barbarians, and as the 
Gauls had only their traditional shields the javelins seldom 
missed; when they were chased they escaped and got away 
without trouble, and returned from the chase to make 
another vigorous attack. The Kallieans suffered such terrible 
things as to make what Homer wrote about the Laistrygonians 
and the Kyklops look like stark realism, and yet they were 
avenged in proportion: out of forty thousand and eight 
hundred barbarians who attacked them, less than half got 
safely back to the camp at Thermopylai.13+ l 
[s] Meanwhile here is what was happening to the Greeks at 
Thermopylai. There are two paths over Mount Oite, one 
above Trachis mostly precipitous and terribly steep, and the 
other through the Ainianian country, easier for the passage 
of an army, the one by which Hydarnes the Persian attacked 
the Greeks under Leonidas in the rear. The Ainianians and 
Herakleans were induced to take Brennos by this route, not 
from ill-will to Greece but out of concern that the Celts 
should march out of their country and not hang about to ruin 
them. I think Pindar was right as usual about this, when he 


133. Frazer believed Kallion was KARPENISI, a country town of 5,000 
people in a remote Alpine landscape west of Lamia. I could find no evidence 
of a classical site in the immediate neighbourhood of Karpenisi, but there are 
severa] ruined fortifications in the surrounding mountains. This area is subject 
to severe earthquakes and landslides. 

134. There are still villages in these mountains which can be reached only 
after two or three hours in a Land-Rover, and only when it has not rained. The 
mountain paths are, of course, even more astonishing than the modern roads. 
Homer’s Laistrygonians are in the tenth book of the Odyssey, the Kyklops in 
the ninth. 
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said that every man feels his own troubles, but other people’s 
griefs will not hurt him.35 But now Brennos was encouraged 
by this promise; he left Akichorios with the army telling him 
to advance when the Greeks were surrounded, chose forty 
thousand men, and made the journey by the path. It happened 
on that day that a mist rolled down the mountain and 
darkened the sun; so the Phokians who were guarding the 
path saw nothing until the barbarians were on top of them. 
The Gauls gave battle and the Phokians put up a stiff resistance, 
though in the end they were forced back and withdrew from 
the path; but they ran down to their allies and reported, 
before the encirclement of the Greeks was set and perfect, and 
the Athenians on the warships withdrew the Greek army from 
Thermopylai in time. [1] The Greeks scattered to theiz own 
countries, and Brennos without a minute’s delay, even before 
Akichorios’s men arrived from the camp, set out for Delphi.136 
The Delphians fled in terror to the oracle: the god told them 
ot to be afraid, and announced he was going to look after 
himself. [2] But these were the Greeks who came to the help of 
the god: Phokians from all their cities, and four hundred 
regimental infantry from Amphissa, some Aitolians who came 
as soon as they heard the barbarians were advancing, and then 
Philomelos brought a thousand two hundred later. But the 
flower of the Aitolians was facing Akichorios’s army, without 
engaging him, but continually attacking the fringes of his line of 
march, carrying off baggage and slaughtering drivers; for this 
reason his movements were extremely slow. Akichorios had 
also detached a party to guard the treasures in the Gaulish camp. 
[3] But Brennos and his army were faced by the Greeks at 
Delphi and by the hostile portents of the god, which were 
swift and conspicuous to a degree that to my knowledge has 
no other instance. All the ground where the Gaulish army was 
quaked violently nearly all day, with continuous thundering 
and lightning. The Celts were dumbfounded by this lightning, 


135. Nemean Odes, 1, 52-4. 
136. Perhaps he crossed the mountains above Thermopylai and made south 
for Arachova by way of Amphikleia. 
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and unable to hear when orders were given; flashes from 
heaven would not only strike a man down, but set fire to 
other men and their shields all round him. It was then that 
visions of the divine heroes appeared against them, Hyper- 
ochos and Laodokos and Pyrros, and some say a fourth, 
Phylakos, a hero of the Delphian district. Among the many 
Phokians who died in the battle was Aleximachos, who in that 
battle by the fine edge of his youth, by the power of his body 
and the strength of his spirit contributed more than any other 
Greek to the massacre of barbarians. The Phokians made a 
portrait of Aleximachos and sent it to Delphi for Apollo. 

All day long the barbarians were gripped by disaster and by 
horror; but a much more calamitous night was waiting for 
them. There was a fierce frost, and with the frost came snow. 
Enormous rocks came tumbling down Parnassos right at them, 
and cliff-faces broke away and came crashing down. Not by 
ones and twos now, but in twenties and thirties or more, on 
guard and where they slept, they perished together under 
storms of rock. [4] At sunrise the Greeks attacked them from 
Delphi, the main force came straight at them by the road, but 
the Phokians, as they knew the ground better, climbed quietly 
through the snow by the precipices of Parnassos and got 
behind their backs, shooting and throwing javelins in perfect 
security. When the battle opened, the barbarians, particularly 
Brennos’s own men, who were the biggest and strongest of 
the Gauls, resisted with spirit, though they were shot at from 
every direction and suffered badly from the cold, especially 
the wounded. But when Brennos was wounded too and was 
carried out of the battle fainting, and they saw Greeks in 
position against them in every direction, against their will the 
barbarians fled, murdering their own men who were too weak 
or wounded to follow them. [s] They camped where night 
overtook them retreating, but during the night they were 
seized by the Panic terror. (It is said that terror without a 
reason comes from Pan.) The disturbance broke out among 
the soldiers in the deepening dusk, and at first only a few 
were driven out of their minds; they thought they could hear 
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an enemy attack and the hoof-beats of the horses coming for 
them. It was not long before madness ran through the whole 
force. They snatched up arms and killed one another or were 
killed, without recognizing their own language or one 
another’s faces or even the shape of their shields. They were 
so out of their minds that both sides thought the others were 
Greeks in Greek armour speaking Greek, and this madness 
from the god brought on a mutual massacre of the Gauls on 
a vast scale. The first to know what had happened to the 
barbarians during the night and to bring the news to the 
Greek army were some Phokians who were out in the fields 
looking after their flocks. The Phokian detachment gathered 
confidence and attacked the Celts with even greater vigour. 
They watched every enemy encampment with a heavier 
guard and never let them forage in the countryside without a 
fight, so that the whole Gaulish army very soon felt a severe 
lack of corn and of every other food. [6] The number of them 
destroyed in Phokis was a little under six thousand men killed 
in battle, but more than ten thousand in the storm at night 
and in the Panic terror, and as many again who died from 
starvation. 

[7] Some Athenians came to Delphi as observers, and went 
home with the news of what had happened to the barbarians, 
including the activity of the god. The Athenians immediately 
marched out; when they reached Boiotia the Boiotians ming- 
led with them, and together they dogged the barbarians, 
ambushing them and continually killing off the stragglers. 
The party with Akichorios had joined the men fleeing with 
Brennos the night before; the Aitolians had slowed down 
their march, raining javelins on them and whatever else came 
to hand, so that it was not many who escaped to the camp 
at Herakleia. [8] Brennos’s wounds left him no hope; they say 
out of fear of his countrymen and even more out of shame as 
the cause of all their sufferings in Greece, he died deliberately 
by drinking unmixed wine.'37 After this the barbarians 


137. This is the accepted reading of the text of Pausanias and the acceptable 
interpretation of that text. Justin (24, 8, 11) says Brennos killed himself with a 
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reached the Spercheios with difficulty under savage Aitolian 
attacks, but when they arrived at the river the Thessalians and 
Malians were waiting for them, and those peoples so swallowed 
them up that not one man got safely home. [9] The Celtic 
expedition against Greece and its destruction took place in the 
magistracy of Anaxikrates at Athens, in the second year after 
the hundred and twenty-fifth Olympics, when Ladas of 
Aigion won in the stadium; and the very next year, in the 
magistracy of Demokles at Athens, the Celts crossed over into 
Asia. 

I assure you that is how it happened. [1] In the front of the 
temple at Delphi aids to human life have been inscribed, 
composed by the Wise Men, as the Greeks call them. The 
Wise Men were Thales of Miletos and Bias of Priene from 
Ionia, Pittakos of Mitylene (an Aiolian from Lesbos), Kleo- 
boulos of Lindos (an Asiatic Dorian), Solon of Athens, and 
Chilon of Sparta. Plato gives Myson of Chenai as the seventh, 
instead of Periander son of Kypselos. Chenai was a village on 
Mount Oite. The Wise Men visited Delphi and dedicated: to 
Apollo the KNOW THYSELF and the NOTHING TOO MUCH 
which have become proverbs.138 

That is what those men wrote here; [2] and you can inspect 


knife, Diodoros (22, 9, 2) says he drank first and then used a sword. Unmixed 
wine could perfectly well kill him if he was bleeding internally, and Brennos 
would be likely to realize this. 

138. There were several versions of this list, but Pausanias’s version is 
common. The Seven Wise Men are first mentioned by Plato (Protag., 343A) 
but the form of legends about them is folkloristic, I think Ionian, and almost 
certainly ancient. Their status in the Roman period is reflected in the first book 
of Diogenes Laertius’s Lives of Philosophers. The maxims had apparently been 
engraved already on the sixth-century temple. (cf. Parke and Wormell, 
Delphic Oracle, 1956, vol. 1, pp. 387-9.) In the fourth century gnomic verses 
were engraved on the temple at Delos in the same way, and a similar inscrip- 
tion has now been found in central Asia, in the remotest of Greek frontier 
cities, Ay Khanoum in the Oxus, on the borders of Afghanistan and Russia, 
as close to what is now China as London is to Scotland. For the legends of the 
Seven Wise Men cf. Pfeiffer’s Callimachus (fr. 191 with the prose version and 
Pfeiffer’s notes), Barkowski in Pauly—Wissowa, s.v. ‘Sieben Weisen’, and B. 
Snell, Leben und Meinungen der Sieben Weisen (Munich, 1952). 
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a bronze portrait of Homer on a pillar, and read the oracle 
they say was given to him: 


Happy, unfortunate, since you are both, 

you seek your father’s country, yet your mother’s country 
exists: your father’s does not exist. 

The isle of Ios is your mother’s fatherland 

and shall take you dead. Watch for the children’s riddle. 


[3] The people of Ios point out Homer’s tomb in the island, and 
Klymene’s in a different part of it: they say she was Homer’s 
mother. But the Cypriots who also lay claim to Homer 
say that a woman of Cyprus called Themisto was his mother, 
and that Euklous foretold the birth of Homer in these verses: 


In sea-eaten Cyprus will be a great singer: 

Themisto will bear him in the fields, a godlike woman, 
glorious far from the riches of Salamis: 

he will leave Cyprus sea-drenched, wave-lifted: | 
alone and first to chant the troubles of wide Greece: 

he shall not die or grow old for everlasting ages. 


I have heard this and read these oracles, but I am writing no 
discussion of my own about them or about the country or the 
date of Homer.}39 

[4] In the temple an altar has been built to Poseidon, as in 
the most ancient period the oracle belonged half to Poseidon. 
Two statues of Fates stand there; instead of the third Fate, 
Zeus of the Fates and Apollo of the Fates stand with them. 
You can see a hearth here as well, at which the priest of Apollo 
killed Neoptolemos son of Achilles; I have told the story of 


139. This famous vexed question was disputed throughout antiquity: 
interest in Homer’s personality, with the attribution of juvenilia, hymns, and 
light verses, had started before the fifth century; from the mid fifth century 
there was a vigorous literary industry of writings about Homer: the result of 
this is that the Lives of Homer which have survived arc a peculiar rag~bag of 
different elements like the children’s riddle mentioned in the oracle; the carliest 
Life we have was maybe three centurics old in Pausanias’s time. Pausanias had 
been a Homeric scholar but gave up the subject because of the bitterness of its 
controversies (cf. Bk IX, 30 (2)). On Euklous cf. Bk X, n. 82. los is south of 
Naxos and due south-cast of Siphnos, Seriphos and Aigina. 
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Neoptolemos’s death somewhere else.140 Dedicated not far’ 
from the hearth is the throne of Pindar. The throne is made of 
iron, and they say whenever he came to Delphi Pindar used 
to sit on it and sing the songs he wrote to Apollo.!4! Few 
penetrate the innermost part of the temple; another sTATUE 
OF APOLLO stands there, made of gold. 

[5s] If you come out of the temple and turn left, you come 
to a holy precinct where the grave of Neoptolemos is;!42 
every year the Delphians burn offerings to him. Going on 
upwards from this memorial you come to a stone, not very 
large; they pour oil on it every day and at every festival they 
offer unspun wool. There is an opinion that this stone was 
given to Kronos instead of his child, and that Kronos vomited 
it up again.143 

140. For the question of Neoptolemos or Pyrros, cf. Bk I, 4 (4) and the note 
there. (cf. also Bk IV, 17 (4).) The two moirai rather than three seem to be a 
primitive survival: there was a pair of Nemeses at Olympia and at Smyrna, a 
pair of Graces is not unusual, and a pair of priestesses of Apollo from the 
remote north were buried at Delos and honoured as divine heroines. There was 
a perpetual pincwood fire in the temple hearth, attended by women who were 
past sexua! intercourse. 

141. Philochoros in the third century B.c. mentions this GOLD APOLLO 
which was probably cast soon after 346, and says that the grave of Dionysos 
was beside it. ‘Augustus consecrated a sword here and Nero consecrated a 
harp.’ (cf. Eusebios and Malalas in Jacoby, F.G.H., III B, n. 328, Philochoros, 
fr. 7a-b.) The original Navel-stone stood in the sanctuary. Under the sanctuary 
the French excavations found definite though obscure indications of an under- 
ground structure which would be the sacred place into which the prophets 
went down, but nothing so substantial as a chamber, still less a chasm. (cf. 
Courby, Terrasse du temple. pp. 57-69, but also Amandry, La Mantique Apollo- 
nienne a Delphes. 1950, pp. 196-230.) 

142. Neoptolemos was supposed to be buried near the place where he was 
murdered. Euripides treats this story in his Andromache, and it is represented on 
a big south Italian amphora of about 400 from Ruvo, and on some Etruscan 
urns. There are topographic clements in these works, but they are not accurate 
pictures of Delphi. Neoptolemos’s shrine was between the dedications of 
Daochos and the colonnade of Attalos, above the great Chian altar in front 
of the temple. 

143. The cult of this stone belongs to the common substratum cf. Near 
Eastern religions; such a polished stone was found in the sanctuary at Gezer 
in Palestine, and it is like Jacob’s stone at Bethel (Genesis 28). For Zeus as a 
stone, cf. the Latin oath per lovem lapidem. s 
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Going back towards the temple after inspecting the stone 
you come to the sPRING called KAssoTis; it has a small wall 
round it and the way up‘ to the spring is through the wall. 
They say the water of this Kassotis dives under the earth and 
makes women prophetic in the god’s holy places. They say it 
was one of the nymphs on Parnassos who gave her name to 
the spring-head.'44 

[1] Above Kassotis is a building with paintings by Polyg- 
notos; it was dedicated by the Knidians, and the Delphians 
call it the cLuB-HOUSE [Lesche] because this is where they 
used to meet in ancient times both for old tales and for serious 
conversations. Homer shows in Melantho’s invective against 
Odysseus that there were many places like it all over Greece: 


You are not willing to sleep inside a forge 
or a club-house, but come making speeches. . . .145 


[2] As you go into the building all the right of the painting is 
the fall of Troy and the Greeks sailing away. Menelaos’s men 


144. Weare still not far from the temple. KASSOTIS is just above the space in 
front of Apollo’s temple; at one time it seems to have flowed under the 
temple itself, but after the landslide of 353 it was deliberately kept away from 
the temple foundations, and its water was piped into the sanctuary by a com- 
plicated system of channels, which excavation has uncovered. Until 1892 the 
spring Kassotis watered a little garden beside the church of Kastri, which was 
called Hagios Nikolaos. In this garden grew the only bay-tree in the valley, 
but the tree died of frost in the winter of 1892-3. The long and interesting 
controversy about Kassotis and the stages by which it was resolved are well 
treated by Pouilloux and Roux in Enigmes à Delphes (1963, ch. 3, pp. 79- 
101). 

145. The remnants of this fine BUILDING have been identified by an in- 
scription; it stands higher on the slope above Kassotis. It was a single long room 
entered by a door in the centre of the long south wall; there were internal 
wooden columns enclosing a central area of the same shape, so that effectively 
the whole building was an enclosed, pillared gallery or promenade with the 
great painting covering its walls. The sense of pictorial space which Pausanias’s 
description conveys, and of which Polygnotos, painting soon after the Persian 
wars, was the earliest master, is perhaps connected with the fact that these 
galleries were meant for walking up and down. Materials for reconstructing 
his work have been assembled by E. Lowy (Polygnot., 1929) from a variety of 
ancient sources. Melantho’s invective against Odysseus is in the cightecnth 
book of the Odyssey (329f.). 
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are getting ready for the voyage; there is a painting of the ship, 
with a mixture of men and boys among the sailors, and the 
ship’s steersman Phrontis standing amidships holding two 
poles. Homer makes Nestor talk to Telemachos particularly 


25. Basin on Pedestal (See note 166, p. 476) 


about Phrontis; he was Onetor’s son and Menelaos’s ship’s 
steersman, very famous for his skill at the job; he met his 
destiny just as he was sailing past Sounion in Attica.'46 Until 
then Menelaos sailed with Nestor, but he was left behind to 
build Phrontis a memorial and pay him the dues of the dead. 
Anyway, Phrontis is in Polygnotos’s painting, and below him 
is someone called Ithaimenes carrying clothes and Echoiax is 
going down the gangway carrying a bronze water-jar. Polites 
and Strophios and Alphios are taking down Menelaos’s tent 
not far from the ship. Amphialos is taking down another tent, 
with a child sitting by his feet. The child has no inscription, 
and Phrontis is the only man with a beard. His was the only 
name Polygnotos got from the Odyssey; I suppose he made up 
the other people’s names himself.147 

146. Odyssey, 3, 276. 

147. There was actually a Polites in the Odyssey (10, 224) and even an Am- 
phialos (8, 114) and the name Strophios does occur in Greek mythology, but 
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Briseis is standing with Diomedes above her, and Iphis in 
front of them as if they are all gazing at Helen’s beauty.t48 
Helen herself is sitting with Eurybates near her. I imagine this 
is Odysseus’s herald, anyway he was still beardless.49 The 
servants Elektra and Panthalis tie Helen’s shoe and stand beside 
her. Homer in the Iliad makes these names different too, where 
he has Helen and her slaves walking with her on the wall.5° 
Above Helen sits a man wrapped in a purple cloak, extremely 
melancholy; you would know it was Priam’s son Helenos even 
before you read the inscription.!5! Near Helenos is Meges, 
wounded in the arm, just as Lescheos of Pyrra, son of Aischy- 
linos, has written in his Sack of Troy.!52 He says Meges was 
wounded by Admetos son of Augeias in the battle the 
Trojans fought at night. Lykomedes son of Kreon is painted 
beside Meges with a wound in the wrist; Lescheos says he was 
hurt like that by Agenor. Clearly Polygnotos would not have 
painted their wounds like this if he had not read Lescheos’s 
poem: but he adds a wound in Lykomedes’ ankle, and a third 
on his head. Euryalos son of Mekisteus also has a head-wound, 
and a wrist-wound on his hand. These are up above Helen in 
the painting. After Helen comes Theseus’s mother Aithra with 
close-cropped hair and Demophon, one of Theseus’s children, 
who seems to be wondering whether he can possibly rescue 


Polygnotos’s source is non-Homeric. He was a child in the sixth century, and 
we have inadequate ideas of the literary sources or the living traditions available 
in that period (cf. Bk X, 26 (2)). 

148. Iliad, 9, 664. 

149. Odyssey, 19, 244, but cf. Iliad, 1, 320. 

150. 3, 1436. 

151. A soothsayer who lost Helen to his brother Deiphobos after Paris was 
killed. He lived pining on Mount Ida, was captured by Greeks and revealed 
how Troy must fall. The most ancient source known to us to record this non- 
Homeric story seems to be Sophokles (Phil. 604f.). 

152. Pausanias thought the Sack of Troy by Lescheos (more correctly 
Lesches, but Pausanias always calls him Lescheos) was different from the 
Little Iliad, another lost epic to which Pausanias also refers (Bk III, 26 (9), 
Bk X, 26 (1)). The gleanings of these lost epics were collected by Kinkel 
(Epic. Graec. frag., pp. 36-52). Lesches was known by the fifth century; Pyrra 
was in Lesbos. 
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Aithra.53 The Argives say that Theseus had another son 
Melanippos by Sinis’s daughter, and that Melanippos won the 
running when the Successors held the second Nemean games 
(the first after Adrastos). Lescheos writes about Aithra that 
when Troy fell she got away and reached the Greek camp and 
was recognized by the children of Theseus, and that Demo- 
phon asked for her from Agamemnon; Agamemnon wanted 
to favour him, but decided not do such a thing until he 
persuaded Helen: so she sent a herald and Helen granted the 
favour. Eurybates in the picture seems to have come to Helen 
about Aithra and to be telling her Agamemnon’s message. 
In the painting the Trojan women are lamenting as pris- 
oners. Andromache is painted with her son holding her 
breast; Lescheos says he died by being thrown off the tower — 
it was not a Greek decision, but Neoptolemos made up his own 
mind to commit the murder.154 Medesikaste is in the painting; 
she was one of Priam’s bastard daughters, and Homer says she 
married Mentor’s son Imbrios and went away to live in the 
city of Pedaion.'55 Andromache and Medesikaste are wearing: 
heavy veils, but Polyxene has her hair plaited on her head in 
the traditional style for a young virgin. Poets have written in 
their songs that she died on Achilles’ memorial, and I have 
seen and remember paintings of Polyxene’s sufferings both at 
Athens and at Pergamon on the Kaikos.156 He has painted 


153. Aithra was Theseus’s mother; she was captured at Aphidna by Helen’s 
brothers the Dioskouroi, and spent the Trojan war working as Helen’s slave. 

154. That is, Achilles’ son murdered Hektor’s infant son for fear of a blood- 
feud. Lesches’ verses about this happen to have been preserved in a twelfth- 
century commentary on Lykophron. 

155. In the Iliad (13, 170f.). 

156. There was poetry about Polyxene by the epic writer Arktinos, by Ibykos, 
Stesichoros and apparently Simonides, Euripides (in Hecuba), and some Latin 
poets. Her story is in fact an interesting case of a non-Homeric myth 
quite popular in archaic poetry, figuring once or twice in classical tragedy 
and in paintings, rediscovered probably by some great Alexandrian poet 
and so by the Romans, and flourishing into late antiquity in writers 
like Malalas and Dictys Cretensis. There were variations: Philostratos de- 
scribes her not as sacrificed but as killing herself on Achilles’ grave to marry 
him in the underworld (cf. M. R. Scherer, The Legends of Troy, 1964, pp. 124f.). 
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Nestor with a hat on his head and a spear in his hand; there is a 
horse that seems just about to have a roll in the sand: the beach 
comes up to wheré the horse is, and you can see the pebbles 
on it, but from this point there seems to be no more sea.157 
[1] Above the women between Aithra and Nestor there are 
prisoners, with Klymene and Kreousa and Aristomache and 
Xenodike. Stesichoros in his Fall of Troy counted Klymene 
with the prisoners, just as in his Homecomings he made Aristo- 
mache Priam’s daughter and the wife of Kritolaos son of 
Hiketaon, but I know of no poet or composer of tales who 
mentions Xenodike. They say of Kreousa that Aphrodite and 
the Mother of the gods saved her from slavery to the Greeks 
because she was Aineias’s wife, though Lescheos and the epic 
called the Kypria gave him Eurydike.'5 Above them Deinome, 
Metioche, Peisis, and Kleodike are painted at a spring.15% 
Deinome’s name occurs in the Little Iliad, but I think Poly- 
gnotos made up the names of the others. Epeios is painted 
stripped, breaking down the foundations of the wall of 
Troy.159 Just the head of the Wooden Horse sticks out above 


157. It is worth noting that although Polygnotos seems to have had a sharp 
sense of pictorial space, he would not have worked with a unified perspective; 
in fact it is doubtful whether there was any point from which this great picture 
appeared as a single composition. The convention of a number of different 
vanishing points particularly suits subjects like figures on the sea-shore and 
heroes dotted about in the underworld. 

158. The Roman ‘ Aeneas’ is of course the Homeric ‘ Aineias’. In quoting the 
archaic poet Stesichoros and then the Kypria as well as Lesches and the Little 
Iliad, Pausanias is obviously in the right area for the literary sources of Poly- 
gnotos’s paintings, but this kind of quotation and allusion are the only way in 
which most of these writings have been preserved. The fragments of Stesi- 
choros’s poem are most easily available in Page’s Poetae melici Graeci (1962, n. 
196-205) where there is also a concise and useful discussion of the Tabula 
Iliaca, a pictorial version of Stesichoros which is relevant to a study of Poly- 
gnotos’s lost painting. 

18a. The word spring is an emendation of the text by Prof. Robertson. 

159. This is where you would expect to find Epcios. He seems to represent 
in the Iliad the type of a workman without aristocratic qualities, close to 
Hephaistos. He was a strong boxer but a poor soldier (/l., 23, 664f.) and was 
laughed at when he put the weight (839-40). In the Odyssey (8, 493) it turns 
out to be Epeios who, with Athene’s help, constructed the Trojan horse. 
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him. Polypoites son of Peirithous has tied a ribbon round his 
head, and Akamas son of Theseus stands beside him in a 
crested helmet. Odysseus is there, wearing a breastplate; Aias 
son of Oileus is standing at the altar, holding a shield, taking 
his oath over the outrage on Kassandra, who is sitting there 
on the ground holding a statue of Athene; she must have 
pulled the wooden idol from its pedestal when Aias dragged 
her away from sanctuary. The sons of Atreus are painted in 
helmets too; Menelaos has a shield with a snake on it, alluding 
to the prodigy at the sacrifice in Aulis.© Below them Aias is 
being sworn; directly in line with the horse beside Nestor, 
Neoptolemos has just killed Elasos, whoever he may be. He is 
painted like a dying man just still breathing. Neoptolemos is 
striking with a sword at Astynoos, who has fallen on one 
knee; Lescheos also mentioned him.161 Polygnotos has made 
Neoptolemos the only Greek still massacring Trojans, because 
the whole painting was commissioned to stand above Neop- 
tolemos’s grave. Homer gives Achilles’ son the name Neop- 
tolemos throughout his poetry, but the Kypria says he was 
called Pyrros (‘Ginger’) by Lykomedes, and Neoptolemos 
(“Young Soldier’) by Phoinix, because Achilles was still so 
young when Neoptolemos started soldiering. There is an altar 
in the painting with a frightened little boy holding on to it; 
a bronze breastplate is lying on the altar. [2] This kind of 
breastplate was rare in my time, but they wore them in 
antiquity. There were two bronze pieces, one fitting your 
chest and the muscles of your stomach, and the other protect- 
ing your back; they were called ‘hollows’: one went in 
front and the other behind, and you joined them with 
buckles. They seem to have been safe enough even without a 
shield; for instance Homer has Phorkys the Phrygian do 


Stesichoros says that Athene was sorry for him because he spent his time carry- 
ing water for the princes. His father Panopeus has close connections with 
Prometheus and Tityos. 

160. Iliad, 2, 303-30. 

161. In the Iliad these are both Trojans killed in battle, not by Neopto- 
lemos. 
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without a shield because he had a fitted breastplate.16? This is 
how I saw it painted by Polygnotos, and in the.temple of 
Ephesian Artemis, Kalliphon of Sarnos painted some women 
fitting on the ‘hollows’ of Patroklos’s breastplate. 

He has painted Laodike standing beyond the altar. I have 
not found her in poetry in any list of captured Trojan women, 
nor do I think it at all likely that the Greeks would have 
failed to release her. Homer shows us in the Iliad how Mene- 
laos and Odysseus were guests and friends of Antenor, and 
how Laodike was married to Antenor’s son Helikaon; 
Lescheos says Helikaon was wounded in the night-fighting 
and recognized by Odysseus, who brought him out of the 
battle alive. It would follow from the personal ties of Mene- 
laos and Odysseus with Antenor’s house that Agamemnon and 
Menelaos would never behave badly to Helikaon’s wife.!64 
Euphorion of Chalkis wrote his poetry about Laodike quite 
without regard to probability.'5 After Laodike comes a stone 


162. In the Iliad (17, 312£.). This body-armour was used only in the seventh 
and sixth centuries; it was superseded in the fifth. The few passages in the Iliad 
where it occurs (e.g. $, 99-100) must therefore be comparatively late variations 
in the text. In every case the removal of two-piece body-armour from the 
poem involves an obvious improvement, except in the case of 13, 587, where 
the line could be excised without difficulty but in fact the entire section (586-92) 
has been condemned for other reasons. (cf. in general H. L. Lorimer, Homer 
and the Monuments, 1950, pp. 205-6.) Still, it need scarcely be said that the ideal 
of a ‘pure’ and ‘original’ text of Homer is both unattainable and undesirable. 
To Polygnotos this was simply ancient armour and almost certainly a tradi- 
tional clement in painting. 

163. Cf. Bk V, 19 (2). It was a big picture of the battle at the ships and 
included a horrifying personification of Strife. He sounds early though nothing 
is known about him except from Pausanias, but the temple was burnt down in 
356 and its rebuilding took 120 years, Strife figures on the shicld of Achilles 
(Il, 18, $35) which has some relation to works.of art like the throne at Amyklai 
and the chest of Kypselos at Olympia. 

164. The references to the Iliad are to Book 3 (121f. and 203f.). 

165. The twelfth-century Byzantine scholar John Tzetzes, in his commentary 
on the pedantic and oracular Trojan war poem of Lykophron (495 on the 
line ‘went self-invited to a secret bed’), tells a long and tragic saga about 
Laodike and quotes the few lines of Euphorion to which Pausanias refers. 
Theseus’s son Akamas came to Troy before the war. Laodike slept with him 
and bore a bastard; she gave the child secretly to its great-grandmother, The- 
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pedestal with a bronze basin on it; Medusa is sitting on the 
base holding on to the pedestal with both hands, The poet of 
Himera would have us include her among Priam’s daughters. 
Beside Medusa is an old woman with close-cropped hair, or 
else a eunuch, nursing a naked baby, which has its hand in 
front of its eyes in terror.166 

[1] Among the corpses the naked man called Pelis lies flung 
on his back, and below Pelis lie Eioneus and Admetos wearing 
breastplates: Lescheos says Eioneus was killed by Neoptolemos, 
and Admetos by Philoktetes. There are others higher up: 
Leokritos is below the bath (he was the son of Poulydamas, 
killed by Odysseus), and Koroibos son of Mygdon is above 
Eioneus and Admetos; his memorial is a Phrygian landmark 
on the Stektorian boundaries, and the poetic tradition of 
calling the Phrygians Mygdones derives from him."67 Koroj- 
bos came to marry Kassandra, and most people say he was 
killed by Neoptolemos, but Lescheos has him killed by 
Diomedes. Up above Koroibos are Priam and Axion and 
Agenor. Lescheos says Priam was not killed at the hearth of 
the household Zeus, but torn away from the altar and 
murdered by Neoptolemos at the door of his house. Stesich- 


seus’s wife Aithra who was Helen’s slave. At the fall of Troy she was swallowed 
alive into the underworld at her own prayer. Akamas died in Cyprus from the 
curse of a girl called Phyllis he abandoned in Thrace, and the bastard was 
killed by a snake out hunting. What Pausanias found insupportable in all this 
was evidently Laodike’s answered prayer. Euphorion, a poet of small merit 
and wide influence, wrote in the third century B.C. about fifty years after 
Lykophron. 

166. The poet of Himera is Stesichoros (cf. Bk X, n. 158). Colonel Leake 
made the interesting suggestion that the pedestal of the basin was pillar-shaped 
like the kind that often survive in Greek churches, which in fact are often 
illustrated in ancient vase-paintings of young men and girls washing, and are the 
ancestors of all holy-water stoups. But a more ancient form of basin and pede- 
stal seems likelier and is illustrated on a red-figure cup by Onesimos painted 
about 480 s.c. (cf. Arias, History of Greek Vase-painting, 1960, n. 149.) 

167. Koroibos is non-Homeric; he was in love with Kassandra (Vergil, 
Aen., 2, 341f. and 407f.). Stektorion was identified in 1891 by W. M. Ramsay. 
It was one of five cities in the Sandykli valley in Phrygia. The only surviving 
pocts to say ‘Mygdonian’ for ‘Phrygian’ are Hellenistic, as one might expect. 
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oros writes of Hecuba in his Sack of Troy that she was taken 
away to Lykia by Apollo. Lescheos says that Axion was 
Priam’s son and was kilfed by Euryphylos son of Euaimon. 
Agenor’s murderer in this poem is Neoptolemos; so it would 
seem Agenor’s son Echeklos was murdered by Achilles, and 
Agenor by Neoptolemos. Sinon, the companion of Odysseus, 
and Anchialos are carrying away the corpse of Laomedon. 
There is one other dead man in the painting, named Eresos; 
so far as I know no poet has written the story of Eresos and 
Laomedon.!68- Antenor’s house is here with a leopard skin 
hanging over the entrance, as a signal to the Greeks to leave 
Antenor’s house alone.!6? Theano is painted with her sons; 
Glaukos is sitting on a hollow breastplate and Eurymachos is 
sitting on a rock. Antenor stands beside him, and then 
Antenor’s daughter Krino, carrying a baby child. Their faces 
all show the calamity which has fallen on them. There are 
houschold slaves loading a chest and other paraphernalia on to 
a donkey; a little boy is sitting on the donkey. At this point 
in the painting come Simonides’ verses: 


Polygnotos son of Aglaophon 
of the island of Thasos has painted 
the plunder of the fortress of Troy. 


1] The other part of the painting on the left is Odysseus’s 
descent into Hades to question the soul of Teiresias about 
getting home safely. Here is a discussion of the picture. The 
water seems to be a river, obviously the Acheron; there are 
reeds growing in it, and fish, but the shapes of the fish are so 
indistinct; you might say they were more like shadows than 


168. It would be fruitless to annotate all these deaths. 

169. Sophokles mentions this leopardskin (Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag.: Soph., 
fr. 10). Antenor was a friend of Menelaos; he and his sons escaped at first to 
Thrace and then to Venice (Strabo, 13, 1, 53; cf. also Vergil, Aen., 1, 241-9). 
It may also be important that his wife was priestess of Athena at Troy. He was 
the greatest Trojan public speaker; he probably advised against the Trojan 
war. His sons are often mentioned in the Iliad; at one moment they are twins, 
but at least three are killed; Agenor seems to survive. (21, 545f.) 
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fish. There is a boat on the river with the ferryman at his 
oars. I think Polygnotos has followed the poet of the Minyad 
in which there are some lines about Theseus and Peirithous: 


The dead men’s ferryboat which the old man 
Charon rows was not moored at the bank.17° 


So Polygnotos has painted Charon as an old man. The 
passengers in the boat are rather obscure. Tellis seems to be a 
boy in his first maturity and Kleoboia an unmarried girl, with 
a box on her knees like the ones in the paintings of Demeter. 
I have heard about Tellis only that the poet Archilochos was 
his grandson, but they say Kleoboia first introduced the secret 
rites of Demeter to Thasos from Paros. There are very 
interesting figures on the bank of Acheron below Charon’s 
boat: a man who was wicked to his father is being strangled 
by him. [2] In those days they gave the greatest importance ` 
to their parents, as you can see better than anywhere from the 


170. These are the only two surviving lines of the Minyad. Apart from Pau- 
sanias, who mentions it five times, there would be virtually no evidence such 
an epic had ever existed. Charon is not in Homer and this is the first literary 
reference to him; he never appears on painted vasesin Greece except on white- 
ground funeral lekythoi from the time of Polygnotos onwards. In his earliest 
representations Charon is an unattractive, barbarous elderly man, though on 
later lekythoi he becomes smoother and is even to some degree idealized: 
though Aristophanes’ Charon in the frogs (129) at the end of the fifth century 
was still an old man. Since Charon is insignificant in classical poetry, slight in 
comedy, and all but non-existent in tragedy, one might suppose he belonged 
simply to an underworld of popular imagination, though on later grave- 
monuments and in Roman and late Greek writers he becomes important, and 
in Greek medieval folk-songs Charontas the deadly wrestler is one of the few 
surviving figures from ancient mythology. He had some Orphic significance 
(Servius on Aen., 6, 382) and in his magnificent portrait in the Aeneid he became 
“horrendus . . . terribili squalore Charon, cui plurima mento canities inculta iacet’ 
(Aen., 6, 298f.). It seems important that Vergil’s treatment of Charon is essen- 
tially pictorial; one may reasonably suspect that Vergil’s starting-point was a 
lost descriptive poem (cf. Norden on Aen., 6, 298-304) very possibly based on 
Polygnotos’s picture. (cf. also Aen., 6, 393.) The genius of Vergil is to have 
captured the resonance of a popular, rather sub-artistic conception at the point 
where it fused with a pure and strong atmosphere of art. It can be seen as a 
fusion of Italian and Greek elements. 
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Dutiful Men of Catana: when a stream of fire from Etna was 
pouring down on Catana they paid not the slightest-attention 
to silver and gold, “but one of them escaped carrying his 
mother, and the other his father. They were progressing with 
some difficulty when the flames raced ahead and the fire 
caught them. Even so they would not put down their parents, 
and they say the stream of lava split in two, and the fire passed 
by, doing no harm to these young lads or their parents. They 
still receive honours in Catana to this day.!7! But in Polyg- 
notos’s painting, near the man paying the penalty in Hades for 
harming his father, a sacrilegious thief is being punished. The 
woman punishing him’ knows all about drugs, particularly 
painful ones. [3] People were still thoroughly religious to- 
wards the gods in that period: the Athenians proved it when 
they took the sanctuary of Olympian Zeus at Syracuse, 
without touching a single one of the dedications and leaving 
a Syracusan in charge of them all;!72 and the Persian Datis 
proved it by his speech to the Delians, and by what he did 
when he found a statue of Apollo in a Phoenician temple and 
returned it to the Tanagrans at Delion.!73 Everybody in those 
days respected religion and honoured the gods, and that was 
why Polygnotos painted the punishment of sacrilege. 

[4] Above all this is Eurynomos; the officials at Delphi say 
Eurynomos is a daemonic spirit in Hades, who eats away the 
flesh of the dead, and leaves them only their bones. But 
Homer’s Odyssey and the Minyad and the Homecomings, all 
of which mention Hades and its horrors, know nothing about 
any daemonic Eurynomos. But I will explain what kind of 
Eurynomos is in the painting and what he looks like: his flesh 
is between blue and black, like the flies that settle on meat, he 


171. They had Greek names, and this was a popular story from the fourth 
century onwards. 

172. No one else tells quite this story: Thukydides (6, 70, etc.) says the 
Athenians never approached this sanctuary, Plutarch (Nik., 16) says Nikias 
avoided an attack on it out of personal piety, and Diodoros (13, 6) says Athens 
held it. 

173. Cf. Herodotos, 6 (97 and 118). 
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shows his teeth, and the hide of a vulture has been spread for 
him to sit on.!7# Next after Eurynomos come Iphimedeia and 
Auge from Arkadia: Auge came to Mysia to the court of 
Teuthras, and of all the women whom they say Herakles slept 
with, she bore the son most like his father: Iphimedeia receives 
very high honours from the Carians of MYLAsaA.175 

[1] Above all these Odysseus’s companions Perimedes and 
Eurylochos are carrying consecrated victims: the victims are 
black rams. [2] Behind them is sitting a man who the inscrip- 
tion says is Oknos. He has been painted plaiting a rope, and a 
she-donkey stands beside him eating the rope as he plaits it. 
They say this Oknos was an industrious man with an extrava- 
gant wife; however much he earned working, she soon spent 
it. They claim that Polygnotos was making a riddle about 
Oknos’s wife.!76 I know when the Ionians see a man labouring 
at anything unprofitable they say this fellow is tying the string 
for Oknos. Soothsayers who practise divination from birds call 
a certain bird Oknos: this is the biggest and most handsome 
kind of heron, one of the rarest of all birds,177 Tityos is painted 
as no longer being punished, but utterly worn away by his 
incessant suffering, as an indistinguishable, insubstantial ghost. 


174. He apparently corresponds to the Italian Orcus. We know nothing else 
about him at all. Is he related to Eurynome who was worshipped in Arkadia? 

175. Auge’s son was Telephos; she bore him in a sanctuary and was sold as 
a slave to Asia; Teuthras married her, Iphimedeia belongs in an obscure corner 
of the underworld of the Odyssey (11, 208f.); she was buried with her children 
at Anthedon in Boiotia (cf. Bk IX, 22 (5)). MYLASA was the grandest town in 
Caria; its site has been known since the eighteenth century; it lies inland due 
east of Patmos. There is an interesting pencil drawing of one of the monuments 
of Mylasa among the letters of the young Mr J. B. S. Morritt of Rokeby (1914, 
p- 222); he was there in the 1790s, but the monument is still there. 

176. Oknos means ‘Sloth’. This scene was proverbial and often represented 
in classical and late antiquity (cf. for example the black-figure Ravanusa vase 
in the museum at Palermo, and, in general, Frazer, vol. 5» PP- 376-7). Already 
in the fifth century it was a stock theme of the popular underworld (Aristo- 
phanes, Frogs, 186, etc.). 

177. No heron is more impressive than the simple grey heron one sees in 
England, but Frazer thinks Pausanias meant a bittern. It is surely likelier 
Polygnotos painted an Egyptian heron of some kind. 
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Going further on in the picture you come to Ariadne, close 
to the man twisting the rope. She is sitting on a rock watching 
her sister Phaidra in a swing, holding on with both hands.'7 
For all its beauty, the sight inevitably recalls the story of 
Phaidra’s death. Whether Dionysos met Ariadne by some 
daemonic intervention, or deliberately lay in wait for her, he 
took her away from Theseus by a raid with an overwhelming 
fleet. In my opinion he: was that same Dionysos who first 
marched on India and first bridged the Euphrates; the city in 
the place where the Euphrates was spanned was named the 
Span [ZEUGMA], and in our own day they still have the cable 
there on which he spanned the river, plaited with vine 
branches and ivy branches.!79 There are many legends about 
Dionysos, both Greek and Egyptian. Below Phaidra Chloris 
is lying in the lap of Thuia. You would not be wrong if you 
said these women loved one another when they were alive. 
Chloris was from Orchomenos in Boiotia, Thuia a daughter 
of Kastalios from Parnassos; and others have told their story 
before me, how Poseidon slept with Thuia, and Chloris lived 
with Poseidon’s son Neleus. Beside Thuia stands Prokris, 
Erechtheus’s daughter, with Klymene who turns her back on 
her. The Homecomings make Klymene the daughter of Minyas 
who married Deion’s son Kephalos and bore his child 
Iphiklos. The story of Prokris everyone knows by heart: how 
she lived with Kephalos before Klymene, and how her 
husband killed her.'8° Further back from Klymene you can 


178. This must have something to do with a festival of swings (the Aiora) 
which Hyginus (Fab., 130) explains as an expiation for the suicide of a hanged 
girl; Phaidra hanged herself. The connection was noticed by Otto Jahn 
(Arch. Beiträge, p. 324f.). 

179. ZEUGMA was in Syria, on the right bank of the Euphrates opposite 
Apamea. It seems to have been founded only in the Hellenistic period by 
Seleukos Nikator, with a pontoon bridge which later became the only crossing. 
(The bridge 250 miles further south at Thapsakos was in dangerous territory.) 
Zeugma was restored by Justinian. It was excavated by an Amcrican team 
without very exciting results; its coinage features an extremcly odd-looking 
monument: a statue in a shrine standing on a kind of pyramid of big serpen- 
tine pillars sloping inwards. 

180. Cf. Bk I, 37 (4). 
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see Megara of Thebes, whom Herakles married and in the 
course of time dismissed, because he lost his children by her 
and felt it was an unlucky marriage. 

Over the heads of these women the daughter of Salmon- 
eus!8! is sitting on a rock with Eriphyle standing beside her, 
showing the tips of her fingers above her loose dress at the 
neck; you can imagine her hand under the folds of the dress, 
touching the famous necklace. Above Eriphyle Polygnotos 
has painted Elpenor,'8? and Odysseus crouching down on his 
heels, holding his sword over the pit. The prophet Teiresias 
goes to the pit first, and behind him on a rock is Odysseus’s 
mother Antikleia. Elpenor is wrapped in a rough sailor’s 
cloak instead of clothes. Enthroned below Odysseus are 
Theseus, holding Peirithous’s sword and his own with both 
hands, and Peirithous looking at the swords. You might think 
they were angry because the swords were helpless and no use 
to them for any piece of venturous violence. Panyassis has 
written that Theseus and Peirithous do not look like prisoners 
on their thrones, but all the samé, body and rock have grown 
together and tied them down.!83 Homer has treated the 
legendary friendship of Theseus and Peirithous in both his 
poems. Odysseus says to the Phaiakeans: 


I saw the early men I wished to see: 
Theseus and Peirithoos whose fathers were the gods. 


And in the Iliad he has Nestor speaking these verses among 
his advice to Agamemnon and Achilles: 


I have never seen and shall never see men 
like Peirithoos and Dryas, the master of men, 


181. Tyro (cf. Od., 11, 235f.). 

182. Elpenor fell from a roof and was killed, and Odysseus met him in his 
vision of the underworld. Odysseus has sacrificed at the pit and the shades are 
appearing below him. 

183. For Panyassis cf. Bk X, n. 55. This allusion is Fragment 9 of his Herakleia 
(Kinkel, Epic. Graec. Frag., 1877). 
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and Kaineus, Exadios, godlike Polyphemos, 
and Theseus who was immortal it seemed,184 

[1] After this Polygnotos has painted Pandareos’s daughters. 30 
Homer wrote in Penelope’s speech that the parents of these 
young girls died by the wrath of the gods, so they were 
brought up as orphans by Aphrodite, and the other goddesses 
gave them gifts: Hera gave them resources of mind and 
bodily beauty, Artemis gave them tallness, and Athene taught 
them a woman’s work. When Aphrodite ascended to heaven 
she wanted Zeus to grant the children a happy marriage, but 
while she was away they were snatched and carried off by 
the Harpuiai, who gave them to the Furies. That is what 
Homer says of them, but Polygnotos has painted grown girls 
wearing wreaths of flowers and playing with dice, and called 
them Kameiro and Klytie.'85 One should realize that Pandar- 
eos came from MILATOS IN CRETE, and took part in Tan- 
talos’s theft and the trick over the oath. Behind the young 
daughters of Pandareos is Antilochos, with one foot on a rock, 
and his face and head resting on both his hands; behind 
Antilochos is Agamemnon, leaning his left arm-pit on his 
staff and holding up a rod in his hands. Protesilaos sits looking 
towards Achilles: that is what he looks like. Above Achilles 
stands Patroklos. Except for Agamemnon none of them have 
beards. 

[2] Phokos is painted above them as a young lad, with 
Iaseus who has a good beard taking a ring off his left hand. 
This is the story. When Phokos son of Aiakos crossed over 


184. Odyssey, 11, 631-2 and Iliad, 1, 262-5. These Homeric references to 
Theseus have been subject both to ancient and to modern suspicion, perhaps 
equally misconceived in both cases. Troizen is not far from Argos after all. 

185. Cf. Odyssey, 20, 66-78. The story is told in detail by a variety of ancient 
scholars and commentators: Tantalos and Pandareos stole a golden dog 
belonging to Zeus that guarded his sanctuary at Milatos in Crete. The Cretan 
MILATOS had died out before the time of Augustus; its site was identified by 
Pashley some miles inland from the north coast of East Crete, at a point north- 
west of Hagios Nikolaos; there are substantial ruins. It was destroyed in the 
third century B.c. 
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from Aigina to the modern Phokis and wanted to obtain some 
authority on the mainland and settle there, Iaseus became very 
friendly with him, and among the presents he presumably 
gave him was an engraved stone in a gold setting. Phokos 
quite soon went home to Aigina and Peleus at once planned 
his murder."8° So in the painting to remind you of the friend- 
ship Iaseus wants to see the engraving on the ring, and 
Phokos has let him take it. 

Above them is Maira, sitting on a rock. The poet of the 
Homecomings has her leave mankind still virgin, daughter of 
Proitos and granddaughter of Thersander son of Sisyphos.!87 
After Maira comes Aktaion son of Aristaios with his mother: 
they are sitting on deer-skin and have a young deer in their 
hands; a hunting dog is lying stretched out beside them, 
because of Aktaion’s life and his death.188 

If you look lower down the picture, just beyond Patroklos 
you see Orpheus sitting on a mound, holding a harp in his left 
hand and touching a willow with his right; he is touching 
the branches and leaning up against the tree. It seems to be 
Persephone’s sacred wood where Homer believed that poplars 
and willows grew.!89 Orpheus looks Greek, he is not wearing 
Thracian clothes or a Thracian hat. Promedon is leaning up 
against the other side of the same willow tree. There are 
people who believe Polygnotos brought in Promedon’s name 
as if he were making up a poem; but others have said he was a 
Greek who loved listening to all kinds of music, and Orpheus’s 


186. Cf. Bk II, 29 (7). 

187. There was a story for which we have no earlier evidence than Arch- 
bishop Eustathios of Thessalonike in the twelfth century commenting on the 
Odyssey, 11, 325, that Artemis killed Maira for sleeping with Zeus. His library 
was so good that one can assume he had a classical source. 

188. A hunting-boy killed by his own hounds for having seen a naked 
goddess, or in earlier versions for wanting to marry Semele. 

189. In the Odyssey (10, soof.). The poplars now growing in Greece are 
mostly a species that was imported from Canada, but there are also native 
Greek poplars growing in a less organized way. Willows are common 
only in an untypical kind of Greek landscape. These are water-rooted 
trees. 
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singing most of all.19 In this part of the painting is Schedios 
who commanded the Phokians at Troy, and behind him 
Pelias is sitting on a throne with white hair and a white beard, 
looking at Orpheus; but Schedios has a hunting knife and a 
wreath of grass. Thamyris is sitting near Pelias: his whole 
condition is abject, he has no eyes and his hair and beard are 
long: a lyre is thrown down at his feet, the frame is broken 
and the strings are snapped.!%! Over him on a rock sits Mar- 
syas, with Olympos beside him like a beautiful boy learning 
to play the flute. The Phrygians of KELAINAI maintain that 
the river running through their city was once that flute 
player, and they claim that Marsyas invented the flute-tune 
for the Mother. They even say they drove away the Gaulish 
army because Marsyas fought on their side with the water of 
his river and the music of his flute.1% 

[1] If you will look back at the upper part of the painting, 
next to Aktaion comes Aias of Salamis, and Palamedes and 
Thersites are playing the game of dice, which in fact Palamedes 
invented; the other Aias, watching the game, is the colour of a 
shipwrecked man with the salt still on his skin.193 Polygnotos 
has purposely brought Odysseus’s enemies together; the 
grudge of Aias (son of Oileus) against him was that Odysseus 
advised the Greeks to stone him to death for his outrage on 
Kassandra, Palamades was drowned out fishing, and I know 
from reading the epic of the Kypria that it was Diomedes and 
Odysseus who killed him. Oineus’s son Meleager is higher up 
in the painting than Aias, and seems to be watching him. All 
these have beards except Palamedes. [2] About the death of 
Meleager, Homer has written that he died because a Fury 
heard the curses of Althaia, but the Eoiai and the Minyad 


190. This makes clear what one must anyway have suspected: that there 
was a learned literature about this painting, and that Pausanias handles it with 
a certain reserve of judgement. 

191. Thamyris challenged the Muses: they blinded him and he forgot his 
skill. All these figures including Orpheus are doomed musicians. 

192. KELAINAI stood in a very strong position near the source of the river 
Maiander. 

193. He was drowned (Od., 4, 499f.). 
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agree that Meleager was killed by Apollo when Apollo was 
fighting for the Kouretes against Aitolia.19 The legend of the 
piece of fire-wood that the Fates gave Althaia, which had to 
be consumed in flames before Meleager could ever die, and 
how she burnt it in a fury, was first dramatized by Phrynichos 
son of Polyphradmon in the Women of Pleuron: 


He could not avoid his cold doom: 

the quick flames ate him down to ashes 
and the malice of his implacable 
mother devoured the wood. 


Phrynichos does not seem to have elaborated the story as 
one might a story of one’s own, but just touched: on it as 
something already talked about all over Greece.!95 

In the lower part of the painting behind the Thracian 
Thamyris sits Hektor, with both hands round his left knee in 
an attitude of sorrow, and beyond him again sits Memnon on 
a rock, and Sarpedon grouped with Memnon. Sarpedon rests 
his face on both hands, but one of Memnon’s hands lies on 
Sarpedon’s shoulder. They all have beards, and there are birds 
embroidered on Memnon’s cloak; these birds are called 
Memnonides, and every year on special days the people of 
Hellespont say they come with wet wings to Memnon’s grave, 
and wherever the tumulus is not covered over with trees and 
grass the birds sweep it and sprinkle it with the water of 
Aisepos.'%° Beside Memnon is a Negro boy painted naked 

194. The reference to Homer is to the Iliad (9, $65). The other poems have 
survived only in fragments and tatters and allusions like this, 

195. Phrynichos is the earliest tragic poet of whom we have any fragments. 
His first victory seems to have been in 511; he wrote about the Persian wars, 
and was certainly writing in 476. The only other quotation from Phrynichos 
more than two lines long is in Tzetzes’ commentary on Lykophron (433) and 
comes from the same play. Aischylos later referred to the same legend (Choeph., 
6o4f.) and Euripides, as well as Sophokles and one or two lesser writers, wrote 
plays about it, the existence of one of which Pausanias is presupposing. There 
are several sizeable quotations from Euripides’ Meleager in Stobaios’s extracts 
made in the fifth century A.D., so Pausanias could well have known it. 

196. Are these birds swifts? There was a story that they used to come every 
year to fight at Memnon’s grave; both this and Pausanias’s myth must have 
arisen from the screaming and the wild, restless flight of flocks of swifts in the 
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because Memnon was king of the Aithiopian race, although 
he came to Troy not from Aithiopia but from Susa in Persia 
and the river Choaspes, after subduing all the nations in 
between. The Phrygiaris -still point to the road he took, 
choosing the short cuts across country; the road cuts from 
halt to halt.197 

Above Sarpedon and Memnon is Paris still beardless, 
clapping his hands like a peasant: you would say Paris seems 
to be calling Penthesileia by the noise of the clapping. Pen- 
thesileia is there, looking at Paris, but by the angle of her head 
she seems to ignore and despise him.!98 Penthesileia appears as 
an unmarried girl with a bow like the Scythian bows, and a 
leopard skin on her shoulders. The women above Penthesileia 
are carrying water in broken pots; one is still beautiful to see, 
but the other is older; neither of them has an inscription of her 
own, but they share one saying they are women not initiated 
in the mysteries. Up above them are Lykaon’s daughter 
Kallisto, Nomia and Neleus’s daughter Pero, for whose 
marriage price Neleus demanded Iphiklos’s cattle.19° Kallisto 
has a bear-skin instead of a rug, and her feet are lying in 
Nomia’s lap. I have explained before that the Arkadians 
believe Nomia is a local nymph of theirs.?°° Poets say that the 
nymphs live for an enormous number of years, but are not 
absolutely free from death. 

Beyond Kallisto and the women with her is the shape of a 
cliff, with Sisyphos son of Aiolos struggling to heave his rock 
up to the top. There is also a great jar in the painting, an old 


breeding season. Aelian (5, 1) calls them black, hawk-shaped, seed-eating birds, 
which for Aelian is not a bad description of a swift. Aisepos is a Homeric river 
identified in the classical period with a river on the eastern borders of 
Mysia. D’Arcy Thompson believes the birds were ruffs. 

197. There were rich ancient sources for the story of Memnon, all of them 
now lost. The Phrygians no longer point to the road he took, and archacolo- 
gists are unable to find it. 

198. The connection between Paris and the Amazon Penthesileia is obscure. 

199. In the Odyssey (11, 287f.) this story is referred to in the vision of the 
‘underworld. 

200. Cf. Bk VIH, 38 (11). 
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man, a boy, and some women, a young one under the rock 
and an old one beside the old man. Most of them are carrying 
water, but you can see that the old woman’s pot is broken, 
and whatever water was left in it is pouring back into the 
great jar. I concluded that these people as well despised the 
rites at Eleusis; in earlier times the Greeks paid more honour 
to the Eleusinian mystery than to any other kind of piety 
whatever, in just the same way as they put gods before 
heroes. : 

Below the great jar is Tantalos suffering as Homer has 
made him suffer, and terrified in addition by the stone 
hanging above him. Clearly Polygnotos followed Archi- 
lochos’s version: Iam not sure whether Archilochos derived 
this stone from someone or put it into the poem on his 
own. 

That is the scale and the extraordinary beauty of the paint- 
ing by the man from Thasos. [1] The sacred enclosure gives 
onto a THEATRE which is worth looking at, and if you climb 
up from the enclosure ... the statue of Dionysos here is a 
Knidian dedication. This stap1um is the highest point of the 
city; it was made from rock like most of the Parnassos rock, 
until Herod of Athens refitted it with Pentelic stone.292 


201. Homer’s Tantalos (like his Sisyphos) is in the Odyssey (11, 582f.); the 
two lines of Archilochos about Tantalos were mentioned by Plutarch and 
quoted in an ancient commentary on Pindar: there is no reason to suppose 
Pausanias knew them except as a disjointed fragment. (There is a similar instance 
at Bk VII, ro (2).) Archilochos says: ‘Let Tantalos’s rock not hang above this 
island.’ (Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica Graeca, fasc. 3, Arch. fr. 55.) The rock seems to 
have been proverbial in poetry of the archaic period; Alkman and Alkaios 
spoke about it. (cf. also perhaps the problematic lines of Euripides’ Orestes, 
982-5.) 

202. The sTADIUM is hidden among the trees higher up the slope to the 
west of the THEATRE. The stadium and theatre are both in rather good condi- 
tion. The theatre was built in the fourth century B.C. and restored in the second. 
The stadium was first dug in the fifth century though the stone terraces date 
only from Herod of Athens. The stone of these terraces is not Pentelic marble, 
but there were presumably Pentelic marble fittings of some kind. The old 
local name for the stadium, which survived the middle ages, was Marmaria. 
The stadium holds 7,000. 
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That is the extent and the greatness of what there was left 
at Delphi in my time, what was there for me to write about. 
[2] On the way from Delphi to the peaks of Parnassos, about 
seven and a half miles beyond Delphi is a bronze statue, and 
the way up to the KORYKIAN CAVE: easier for an active man 
than it is with mules and horses. I explained a little while back 
that the cave was named after the nymph Korykia;?03 | 
thought it was the most worthwhile grotto I have ever seen. 
[3] Even if you wanted you could never number all the caves 
that open onto beaches or the deep sea, but the most famous 
caves inside and outside Greece are these. The Phrygians on 
the river Penkelas, who originated at Azan in Arkadia, show 
you a cave called stEUNOS, which is a round cavern with fine 
high proportions, consecrated to the Mother: it has her 
statue.2°* THEMISONION above Laodikeia is also Phrygian; 
the Themisonians say that when the Gaulish army was looting 
Tonia and the border country, Herakles and Apollo and 
Hermes came to help them. They showed the magistrates a 
cave in their dreams ordering the Themisonians to hide in it 
with their women and children. Because of this they have 
small statues of Herakles and Hermes and Apollo in front of 
the cave, called the Cave-gods; this is about four miles from 
the city, there are water-springs in it, but it has no entry that 
opens into it, nor does the sunlight penetrate it far, and the 


203. The cave is high up on Parnassos. The Guide Bleu describes the 
path as ‘chemin fort abrupt, en zig-zag’ and its Greek name is KAKI SKALA 
(‘the bad ladder’). Quia vix caprigeno generi gradilis gressio est (Pacuvius). 
The cave itself has an ancient dedication and another inscription carved in 
the rocks at its entrance; there are two long chambers and some splendid 
stalagmites. For Korykia, see Bk, X, 6 (2). There was another ‘Korykian cave’ 
in Asia Minor (see the references in Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1880, p. 133 n. 2; cf. 
also Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antiqua, III, pp. 214-19). 

204. The place and people werc called Aizanoi; the connection with Azan 
was a piece of dubious etymology. Steunos is a cave called KESSIK MAGARA, 
finally identified in an excellent survey of this area by J. G. C. Anderson in 
1898 (cf. Annual of the British School at Athens, IV, pp. 53-7). Kybele’s statue 
once stood in a niche among six votive reliefs, with a smaller statue beside it. 
There was a throne cut in the rock near the entrance. 
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roof is mostly very close to the floor.?°5 [4] The Magnesians 
on the river Lethaios have a place called the TUNNELS, where 
Apollo has a grotto, not very marvellous for size, but the 
statue of Apollo is extremely ancient and gives you physical 
powers of every kind; men consecrated to this statue leap from 
precipitous cliffs and high rocks, they pull up giant trees by 
the roots, and travel with loads on the narrowest footpaths.2°° 
[s] But the Korykian cave is bigger than these and you can 
travel most of the way through it without lights. The roof 
is a decent height above the floor, and there is water that rises 
from springs, and even greater quantities dripping from the 
roof, so that there are well-defined water-channels all through 
the cave. The people of Parnassos believe it is sacred to the 
Korykian nymphs, and most of all to Pan. Further than the 
cave it is difficult even for an active man to reach the peaks 
of Parnassos; the peaks are above the clouds and the Thuiades 
run raving up there for Dionysos and Apollo. [6] If you cross 
Parnassos I should say that TITHOREA is twenty-five miles 
from Delphi.2°7 This road is not mountainous all the way, in 

205. The site of THEMISONION was discovered through an a priori 
topographic analysis by M. Waddington, and more accurately identified by 
Sir William Ramsay (American Journal of Archaeology, 1887, p. 362), but the 
cave has never been found. 

206. Ionian Magnesia stood about fifteen miles from Miletos on the Lethaios, 
a tributary of the Maiander: it was usually called Magnesia on the Maiander; 
there was a second city of Magnesia in Lydia on the river Hermos below 
Mount Sipylos, which Pausanias knew well. Apollo’s grotto has not been 
found, and very little is known about this exciting shamanistic cult. (In general 
cf. E. R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational.) Leaping into the sea from a cliff 
was a feature of Apollo’s festival on the island of Leukas; a shaggy man carry- 
ing an uprooted tree of about his own size appears on the imperial coinage of 
Magnesia. Nilsson (Griechische Feste, 1906, pp. 110-11) believed that leaping 
into the sea at Leukas was some kind of bird cult; this is a convincing interpre- 
tation of the ritual, but Leukas is not Magnesia, and Pausanias is speaking of a 
crude exhibition of shamanistic power. To Nilsson’s discussion one should 
now add a fascinating speculation by Professor G. Huxley, ‘Alcman’s 
Kolymbosai’ (in Greek, Roman and Byzantine Studies, 1964, vol. 5, ne 1, 
pp. 26-8). 

207. TITHOREA lies in mountainous country north-east of Delphi and the 
two peaks of Parnassos, south-west of the railway and the Lamia road. It was 
first identified by E. D. Clarke in 1801 (Travels, 4th edn, 1818, vol. 7, pp. 
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fact several miles of it were said to be suitable for vehicles. I 
know more than one version of the name of the city, as 
Herodotos in his Persian Invasion says one thing, and Bakis in 
his prophecies another. Bakis calls the people here Tithoreans, 
but Herodotos’s account is that when the barbarians came in, 
the people fled to the crest of the mountain, and the city was 
called NEON, while Tithorea was on the peak of Parnassos.28 
In the course of time ‘Tithorea’ seems to have crept in for the 
whole countryside and then, when a city arose from the 
villages, it came to be Tithorea, and is not now called Neon. 
The local people say Tithorea was named after one of those 
nymphs who in antiquity, poets tell us, used to grow out of 
trees, especially oak trees. A generation before I was born the 
fortune the god sends turned bad for Tithorea. The construc- 
tions of a THEATRE are there and the site of quite an ancient 
market-square; but the most memorable features of the city 
are a sacred wood of Athene, and a TEMPLE and a statue, and 
Antiope’s and Phokos’s memorials. [7] When I spoke about 
Thebes I explained how through the anger of Dionysos 
Antiope went mad, and why it was the god punished her; I 


272-83). The fortifications were and are impressively preserved: locally they 
were believed in Lebadeia to be the ruins of Thebes. The site and name of 
Tithorea are guaranteed by inscriptions. 

208. Herodotos, 8, 32. NEON has been plausibly but uncertainly identified 
with an ancient site on the right bank of the Kephisos between Tithorea and 
Kato Tithorea (= Lower Tithorea). In Tithorea it was these lower ruins that 
were still called Old Thebes in 1801. Frazer repeats this name though it seems to 
have died out after the mid nineteenth century, though there is a third ‘Old ` 
Thebes’ (Palia Thivas) above Koroneia still so named. The modern Tithorea, 
which Pausanias knew, is probably Herodotos’s mountain city, and the re- 
founded lower city of Neon on the Kephisos, which flourished in the fifth and 
fourth centuries (Bk X, 2 (2)) and was destroyed by floods, must have been 
ruined or insignificant in the time of Pausanias. The existence of an upper and 
lower village of the same name in Greece today has usually more to do with 
summer grazing than defensive positions; the same phenomenon occurs with 
place-names among the north Welsh mountains. There is a closer analogy in 
the movement of villages in Italy up and down hillsides for economic and 
defensive reasons, which has been lucidly discussed by Mr J. B. Ward-Perkins 
in his Myres lecture, Landscape and History in Central Italy. 
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also explained how she married Phokos son of Ornytion, who 
was in love with her, and was buried with him, and what 
Bakis the prophet has written about this grave and the grave of 
Zethos and Amphion at Thebes.2 There was nothing else to 
write about in this town beyond what I have said; a river Hows 
past the city of the Tithoreans; they go down to the river- 
bank to draw their drinking water: its name is the Kachales. 

[8] Nine miles off from Tithorea is a SHRINE OF ASK- 
LEPIOS called the First Founder. The Tithoreans honour him 
and so does everyone else in Phokis. Inside the ring-wall the 
ritual suppliants and any of the god’s slaves have cottages: in 
the middle is the temple, and a bearded stone statue over 
twelve feet high, and on the right of this statue a couch; 
they sacrifice anything at all to him except goats.2!0 

[9] Five miles or so from Asklepios is a precinct with a 
SANCTUARY consecrated to Isis, the holiest sanctuary ever 
built by Greece for the Egyptian goddess. The Tithoreans 
have a sacred tradition that no one should live here, and no 
one can go into the holy place except those chosen by Isis and 
summoned by visions in their sleep.2!" The gods of the under- 
world do the same in the cities on the Maiander, sending 
visionary dreams when they wish a man to enter the holy 


209. Cf. Bk IX, 17 (4). Plutarch (Sulla, 15) says that in his day the town had 
actually expanded from being a mere hill-fortress in the days of Sulla. This 
allows more than two centuries for its rise and fall between Sulla and Pausanias. 
Pausanias’s reference to the ‘fortune thatthe god sends’, sounds like an economic 
decline which no one quite understood. After Tiberius there were fewer and 
bigger cities, spreading their tentacles further and further to support the 
top-heavy Roman administrative system: many remoter towns became farming 
villages, capitalism and slave-farming affected agricultural technique, more 
land was turned over to pastures, and Greece began to collapse into that long 
poverty-stricken idyll which was rediscovered by the earliest western travellers, 

210. So far as I know this has not been identified. 

211. This very sanctuary has also disappeared. The sense of a personal calling 
by the god is very strong in the cult of Isis at this time. It has been analysed by 
A. D. Nock in Conversion (1933), pp. 138-55. There is an elaborately beautiful 
description of a dream of Isis as the Great Mother in Apuleius’s Golden Ass 
(11, 3), which seems to have a relation to cult-images of Isis (cf. Bieber, Sculpture 
of the Hellenistic Age, 1961, p. 90 and fig. 330). - 
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places.#? At this Tithorean sanctuary, they celebrate a festival 
to Isis twice a year, one in spring, the other in autumn. Two 
days before each festival, those allowed to enter clean out the 
holy place in a way not to be spoken about, always bringing 
any remains they may find from consecrated victims thrown 
in at the last festival to the same place to be buried; I reckon 
the spot as about a quarter of a mile from the holy place. That 
is what they do in the sanctuary on that day; on the next the 
traders make their booths out of reeds or any other material 
handy. On the last of the three days they hold a fair, selling 
slaves and cattle of every kind, and even clothes and gold and 
silver; then from mid-day they turn their attention to 
sacrificing.?!3 The more prosperous people slaughter cattle and 
deer, the less well off even slaughter geese and guinea-hens; 
but the use of sheep, pigs, or goats would be against the sacred 
law. Those who burn the victims ... send into the holy 
place . . . must wind the victims in long bands of silk or linen; 
this is the Egyptian way of preparing them. Everything sacri- 
ficed goes in procession; some of them walk with the victims 
into the holy place while the others incinerate the booths in 
front of it and rush away. They say an unsanctified man with 
no right to go down to the holy place once went inside out of 
curiosity and daring, as the fire was just beginning to burn. 
He saw the spirits of the dead thronging everywhere: he went 
home to Tithorea, told the story of what he had seen, and 
breathed his last. [ro] I have heard something similar from a 


212. There is much fuller information about this in Strabo (14, 1, 44). The 
place was called the Ploutonion and Strabo was very enthusiastic about 
it. 

213. There was a religious formula for giving freedom to a slave at Tithorea 
by selling him to Serapis. A number of inscriptions recording these ceremonies 
were discovered on a Tithorean statue-base, which in Frazer’s time was built 
into the balcony of a house; i am not sure where it is at present. There is some 
interest in the mention of reed-huts. Summer settlements of reed-huts are still 
to be seen al lover Greece particularly in the area of the Kopaic lake; there are 
even semi-permanent villages built with reeds on a loose stone foundation and 
including pens for animals. The earliest Greek settlement at Tocra in Libya, 
later an elaborate city, had houses of the same kind. 
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Phoenician. The Egyptians celebrate a festival for Isis when 
they say she grieves for Osiris; at that time the Nile begins to 
rise, and many of the people say it is the tears of Isis that swell 
the river and water the ploughed land. Well, my friend said 
that at that time the Roman who was Governor of Egypt 
bribed a man and sent him into the holy place of Isis at Koptos. 
The man he sent in did return from the holy place, but I find 
that the same thing happened to him: he described what he 
had seen, and immediately died. Homer’s verse seems to be 
true, that it carries no blessing if the gods are seen plainly by 
the human race.?!4 

[11] The oil of Tithorean olives is inferior in quantity to the 
oil from Attica and Sikyon, but for colour and taste Tithorean 
olives give better oil even than Spain or the island of Istria. 
They use it for distilling all sorts of scented ointments; they 
take this oil to the emperor. 

[1] The other road from Tithorea is the road to LEDON; it. 
was once considered as a city, but in my time it was so weak 
that people had abandoned it; there were about seventy living 
by the Kephisos. But Ledon is the name of their cottages, and 
they have the right of belonging to the general assembly of 
Phokis, just like the Panopeans. Five miles above the people 
living by the Kephisos are the ruins of ancient Ledon; they say 
the city was named after an aboriginal son of that soil.215 
There has been more than one city that gorged itself on evils 
beyond remedy through the sheer wickedness of the local 
people: Troy perished in utter destruction through Paris’s 
wanton injury of Menelaos, and Miletos through being an 
easy prey for the fancies of Histiaios, a man obsessed by 
passions, at one time for his city in North Thrace, at another 
to be Darius’s councillor, at another to get home to Ionia: 
and Philomelos brought down the blood of his own 

214. The reference to Homer is to the Iliad (20, 131). The site of Koptos 
(= Kebto, Keft) was high up the Nile north of Egyptian Thebes. The man 
who told his terrible tale about the dead and then died is a theme of folk-stories 
and ghost-stories to this day. 


215. It is hard to believe that the discovery of LEDON should defy human 
ingenuity, but in fact it has not been found. 
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wickedness on the heads of the whole people of Ledon.?!6 

[2] LILAIA is a day’s journey from Delphi even in winter, 
provided you cut across Parnassos; I reckoned the road was 
something like twenty-five miles.”7 Even after the city was 
rebuilt, the people there had to suffer a second catastrophe 
from the Macedonians. They were besieged by Philip son of 
Demetrios, and forced to terms with him, accepting a garrison 
in the city, until a local man named Patron got together the 
young people against the Macedonian garrison troops and 
beat them in battle and expelled them under an amnesty.?"8 
For this good deed the Lilaians dedicated his statue at Delphi. 
Lilaia has a THEATRE, a market-square, and BATHS, and there 
are SANCTUARIES OF APOLLO AND ARTEMIS, with up- 
right statues of Attic workmanship from the Pentelic quarry. 
They say Lilaia was one of the Naiads, a daughter of Kephisos, 
and the city was named after the nymph. The river has its 
springs here. It does not always come quietly out of the earth; 
usually around mid-day it makes a noise as it comes up; you 
could compare the sound of the water to a bull bellowing.#"9 ` 
Lilaia is a fine place towards autumn and in summer and 
spring, but Mount Parnassos does not allow of the water be- 
ing quite so gentle. 

216. Histiaios was responsible for the Ionian revolt and the Persian war which 
followed it; Miletos was destroyed in 494. The story of Histiaios is told by 
Herodotos in Book 5 of his History. Philomelos of Ledon was responsible for 
the war between Phokis and the League; cf. Bk X, 2 (1-2). 

217. LILAIA lies a mile east of the modern village, and almost exactly north 
of Delphi; the easiest track to Lilaia across Parnassos starts from Arachova, but 


a more direct mule-track still exists by way of the Korykian cave. The walls 
and towers of Lilaia are massively preserved, though not much else has been 
found there. 

218. The ruins of a monument at Delphi have been connected with Lilaia 
by the excavators (Fouilles de Delphes: Terrasse du temple, pp. 220-26) but 
doubtfully and not without second thoughts (Fouilles de Delphes: Epigraphie: 
Terrasse et Région Nord, pp. 205-11; cf. also Epigraphie: Entrée du sanctuaire, 
n. 523). No one but Pausanias as much as mentions Patron, who must have 
fought against Philip V. 

219. Frazer went to listen to this water in the early morning, but it only 
made a gentle mumble: ‘It is true I heard a rushing roaring sound but it was 
only the sough of wind in the willows.” 
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[3] CHARADRA is two or three miles away on top of a high 
cliff. The people there are short of water; their drinking water 
is the river Charadros, and they go down nearly half a mile 
to it. This is a tributary of the Kephisos, and the city seems to 
me to have been named after the river Charadros.??° Charadra 
has ALTARS OF THE HEROES in the market-square: some say 
the Dioskouroi, some say the divine heroes of this district. 
[4] The land enclosed beside the Kephisos is the best in Phokis 
for planting out, for cropping, and for grazing, and this part 
of the countryside is heavily cultivated, so that people say there 
is no city of PARAPOTAMiOi [‘Riverside’], but the verse refers 
to the farmers along the Kephisos: 


. . . along the riverside 


living beside the godlike Kephisos. 


Though Herodotos tells a different tale about this, and so do 
-the records of victories in the Pythian games.?*1 It was the 
League that first held the Pythian games; and Aichmeas of 
Peripotamia won the boys’ boxing; Herodotos in his list, of 
cities burnt by King Xerxes in Phokis includes a city called 
Peripotamia. But Peripotamia was not rebuilt by Athens and 


220, Charadra means a ‘ravine and its river’. The ruins of CHARADRA have 
not been identified for certain. Colonel Leake favoured a site near the modern 
ANO POLYDROSOS, south-west of Lilaia; Frazer favoured the ruins at 
MARIOLATO to the north-west. Leake thought the Mariolato site was really 
BOEION (Thuk., 1, 107, etc.) arguing from the geographer Ptolemy (3, 14, 14) 
that Lilaia wasa frontier-town, so that Mariolato must have been outside Phokis. 
His argument seems to me sound, but such a question is incapable of solution 
without a full-scale archaeological survey of this rugged area. 

221. Strabo (9, 3, 16) quotes a fragment of Hesiod to show that the river 
runs right through Phokis like a snake, and mentions a battle in the pass at 
PARAPOTAMioi (‘Riverside’). This place gives onto the Boiotian plain and is 
still called ‘the pass’. In Sulla’s time it had ceased to exist, in Pausanias’s time 
its site was obscure, but fortunately Strabo quotes the fourth-century historian 
Theopompos, from whose accurate account these ruins were identified without 
difficulty in the eighteenth century. They are not very exciting and have not 
been much visited. Pausanias’s verse quotation comes from the Iliad (2, 522-3); 
his reference to Herodotos is to Book 8 (33). Strabo’s battle may have been 
fought by Sulla (Plutarch, Sulla, 16) or it may have been mentioned by Theo- 
pompos: the text of Strabo is badly damaged at this point. 
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Boiotia; because of its weakness and lack of money the people 
were farmed out into other cities. 

Peripotamia has left no ruins; there is no record of the place 
where it stood. [5] From Lilaia to AMPHIKLEIA the road runs 
for seven or eight miles. The name Amphikleia has been 
corrupted by the local people; Herodotos followed the most 
ancient tradition in calling it Amphikaia but the League in 
their decree on the destruction of the cities of Phokis named 
it Amphikleia.2? The people tell this story about it: a power- 
ful man suspected his enemies were plotting against his baby 
son, so he hid the child in an urn, and hid this urn in the 
countryside in a place where he knew it would be perfectly 
safe. A wolf attacked the little boy, but a snake had coiled 
itself around the urn and kept it under armed guard. When 
the father came, he thought the snake was going to bite his 
child, and threw a spear that killed the snake and the child 
with it. When the herdsmen told him he had killed his son’s 
friend and guardian, he built a single fire for the snake and his 
son together. They say even to this day that place is like a 
burning funeral fire, and they claim the city was named 
Ophiteia after the snake. . . . The most interesting thing is they 
celebrate mysterious rites to Dionysos ... no statue and no 
visible entry to the holy place. The Amphikleians say this god 
has been their prophet and helps them in sickness. The 
Amphikleians and their neighbours have their illnesses cured 
through dreams; the priest is the god’s interpreter, and 
possessed by the god he gives oracles.223 

[6] Two miles from Amphikleia lies TITHRONION on 
level ground; there is nothing worth recording about it. 


222. (cf. Herodotos, 8, 33.) A small modern town (DADI) has been renamed 
AMPHIKLEIA from the ruins of the classical walls and towers. There is a 
medieval tower with ancient blocks on the akropolis, and a chapel near it with 
a walled area that seems to correspond to something more ancient. Amphikleia 
lies on the old main road to Lamia from Thebes. 

223. The same procedure was often followed. One particularly interesting 
survival of it has reached us in the sacred dream-book kept by Aelius Aristides; 
this odd document has been discussed in a fascinating analysis by E. R. Dodds 
in Christian and Pagan in an Age of Anxiety (1965). 
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From Tithronion it is two or three miles to DRYMATA.2% 
Where this road and the straight road from Amphikleia to 
Drymaia meet at the Kephisos, the Tithronians have a sacred 
grove to Apollo and some altars. There is a shrine there, but 
no statue. Drymaia is ten miles from Amphikleia if you turn 
left . . . so Herodotos says, but in remoter antiquity Naubol- 
eans:225 and they say their founder was Naubolos, son of 
Phokos and grandson of Aiakos. The Drymaians have an 
ancient SANCTUARY OF LAW-GIVING DEMETER with an 
upright statue made of stone: they hold the festival of the 
Law-giving for her every year. 

[1] ELATErA is the biggest city in Phokis after Delphi. It 
lies opposite Amphikleia; the road between them is twenty or 
twenty-five miles mostly across a plain, but then rising a little 
close to the city of Elateia.226 The Kephisos flows in the plain, 
and bustards are particularly numerous among the riverside 
birds.227 [2] The Elateians managed to drive away Kassander 


224. Therenamed DRIMAIA issome distance north-north-west of Amphikleia. 
The ruins of TITHRONION and the site of a near-by temple were discovered 
by Edward Dodwell in the first decade of the nineteenth century. It lies across 
the Kephisos from Amphikleia, where a tributary runs into the river; the 
temple was further up this tributary. Ancient Drymaia is an isolated akropolis 
a few miles north of Amphikleia. Edward Dodwell’s Tour Through Greece 
(1819, vol. 2, pp. 134-6) is still the fullest guide; Colonel Leake (Northern 
Greece, 1835, vol. 2, pp. 86-8) notes that Pausanias underestimated the dis- 
tances; both sites have been confirmed by inscriptions. 

225. Herodotos talks about the town of Drymos (8, 33). Nauboleans are 
never mentioned by any author whose works survive. Such a name often 
reflects a projection backwards of a politically significant tribal grouping in a 
later period. 

226. A modern village almost due north-east of Tithorea and of Delphi has 
been renamed ELATEIA in honour of the rather poor ruins of the ancient city 
above it. 

227. This tells us something about the use of land in the Kephisos valley in 
Pausanias’s time. The great bustard is a strong, portly creature with a white 
moustache; he likes extensive grassland or huge sown fields. I have never seen 
a bustard in Greece, though they are seen migrating in Cyprus (cf. S. Benton, 
‘Cattle Egrets, and Bustards’ in J.H.S., 1961, p. 48 and pls.). Colonel Leake 
150 years ago noticed huge flocks of bustards in the plains of Boiotia but none 
in Attica (Northern Greece, 1835, vol. 2, p. 419). 
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and the Macedonian army, and even to avoid the war in which 
Taxilos was general for Mithridates. In return for this Rome 
has granted them freedom and immunity from taxes.228 
They claim foreign blood: they say they were originally 
Arkadians, as Elatos the son of Arkas fought for the god when 
the Phlegyans marched on the Delphic sanctuary, and then 
stayed on in Phokis with his men and founded Elateia. You 
can count Elateia among the cities of Phokis fired by the 
Persians. They have shared the common tragedies of Phokis 
and an unlucky god has sent Elateia its own calamity from 
Macedonia. In Kassander’s war??9 it was Olympiodoros who 
was largely responsible for blocking the Macedonian siege, 
but Philip son of Demetrios reduced the people of Elateia to 
the last stages of terror and at the same time procured the 
ruling class by bribery.23 Titus the Roman commander, who 
was sent from Rome to liberate all Greece, announced he was 
going to give Elateia back its ancient constitution, and 
proclaimed through messengers that Elateia should revolt 
from Macedonia. But from sheer stupidity, whether it was the 
people or the ruling class, they were loyal to Philip, the 
Romans besieged them, and they fell. Some time later 
Elatcia held out against < siege from Mithridates’ officer 
Taxilos and his barbarians from Pontus, and for this Rome 
really did give them freedom.?3! But the brigands who over- 
ran Greece in my own time, the Costobocs, reached as far as 
Elatcia.232 A man called Mnesiboulos gathered a commando 

228. For the political considerations involved in this move cf. Accame, Il 
dominio romano in Grecia (1946), p. 203. 

229. Cf. Bk I, 26 (3). 

230. Philip occupied Elateia in 207 (Livy, 28, 7, 3). 

231. Under Sulla in the eighties of the first century B.C. 

232. No one but Pausanias says anything about the Costobocs in Greece. 
They seem to have started from Russia or Poland and raided the Roman 
empire some time between 166 and 180 A.D. There is an interesting discussion 
of the resistance offered to raids like this in the second and third centuries A.D., 
‘Greece’ by F. Millar in Journal of Roman Studies, 59 (1969), p. 26f. on the 
Herulians and pp. 28-9 on the Costobocci. He notes the same parallel with 


Herodotos’s treatment of Thermopylai and the defence of the isthmus in the 
historiography of the Herulian raid a century later which is often obvious in 
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of men and slaughtered many of these barbarians, but fell in 
the battle. This Mnesiboulos won races, and in the two 
hundred and thirty-fifth Olympic games he won the straight 
race and the double-race with a shield.233 A bronze figure of 
the runner Mnesiboulos stands by the roadside at Elateia. 

[3] You should look at the market-square, and the relief 
carving of Elatos engraved on a stone tablet: I do not know 
for certain whether he is being honoured as a founder or 
whether this tablet may be the monument for his tomb. 
There is a shrine of Asklepios and a bearded statue. The statue 
was made by Timokles and Timarchides, who were born 
Athenians.234 At the right side of the city is a theatre with a 
bronze statue of Athene which is ancient; they say this 
goddess defended them against Taxilos’s barbarians. 

[4] The SANCTUARY OF ATHENE of the spring-head is 
about two and a half miles from Elateia;235 the road rises so 
gradually that climbing means nothing and you forget the 
slope. At the end of the road is a mound of no great size or 


Pausanias’s discussions of the defence of Greece; but the strategic as well as the 
literary factors were constant after all. There was a battle of 'Thermopylai in 
the 1940s. 

233. In 161, the terminus post quem for the Costoboc raid. 

234. They worked in the second century B.C. and both belonged to a 
numerous family of sculptors in which the same names recur in different 
generations. The only surviving work signed by this family (by Dionysios 
and Timarchides) is an attractive, headless, and naked statue of a Roman 
magistrate (C. Ophellios) found at Delos (cf. G. Richter, Sculpture and Sculptors 
of the Greeks, 1950, p. 304 and fig. 767). The cult of Asklepios was important 
at Elateia, and several of the few antiquities this site has yielded have some 
connection with it. (cf. Frazer, vol. 5, p. 426.) 

235. This SANCTUARY is two miles north-east of Elateia. Two or three 
fragments of its statue have been found. The ruins of the sanctuary wall are 
still standing; the temple was excavated by the French in the 1880s; the walls 
were grey local limestone on a yellow stone foundation, the columns were 
Doric; the cornice was decorated with a painted terracotta band of lion-heads 
and with painted palmettes. It was a rather heavier construction of the same 
general shape as the ‘Theseum’ at Athens. Today it seems a pity this site was 
dug as early as the eighties, since a modern excavation might have produced 
fuller results. The earliest levels are neolithic. (For the early excavation, cf. 
P. Paris, Elatée, 1892.) 
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height but almost completely precipitous. The sanctuary is 
built on the mound, with colonnades lined with cottages for 
the goddess’s establishment of servants, particularly the priest. 
They choose a priest from boys before puberty, taking care 
to see that their time of priesthood will be over before they 
mature. The priesthood is for five years on end, during which 
the boy has his whole living from the goddess, and ‘takes his 
baths in a cauldron in the ancient way. This statue as well is by 
the sons of Polykles; it is armed for battle, and on the shield is 
engraved a copy of the work on the Virgin’s shield at Athens. 

|1] You can reach ABAI and Hyampolis from Elateia by a 
mountain road on the right of the city, but the highway to 
opous from Orchomenos goes there as well. If you are going 
from Orchomenos to Opous and turn off a little to the left 
there is a road to Abai.236 The people of Abai say they came 
to Phokis from Argos and named their city after its founder 
Abas, the son of Lynkeus and Danaos’s daughter Hypermnes- 
tra. [2] They consecrated Abai to Apollo from an early 
period, and they too used to have an oracle of Apollo. Rome 
did not give the god the same honours as Persia; the Romans 
granted Abaian independence out of sheer reverence for 
Apollo, while Xerxes’ army burnt even the sanctuary to the 
ground.?37 The Greeks who resisted that barbarous invasion 
decided not to re-erect the sanctuaries that were burnt down, 


236. The ruins of ABAI are near EXARCHO, in a valley above the Boiotian 
plain, north-north-west of Orchomenos and east-south-east of Elateia. 
opous has never been found, but it was certainly somewhere on the coast near 
ATALANTI. The road from Orchomenos to Opous must have swung round 
the shoulder of Mount Chlomos and crossed the pass to the north of that moun- 
tain, the way the modern road goes to Atalanti. One of the gates of Abai and 
parts of the defensive walls have survived in good condition. 

237. Herodotos, 8, 33. Kroisos of Lydia consulted this oracle (Herodotos, 1, 
46), Sophokles knew it (Oed. Tyr., 900) and the Thebans consulted it before 
Leuktra (cf. Bk IV, 32 (5)). Immunity from tribute may perhaps refer to the 
first levied from Phokis in 145, but it seems more likely to mean exemption 
from a punitive tribute in the eighties after the war with Mithridates. (cf. n. 
228 above.) An inscription found near Abai records a grant by Philip V that the 
sacred land at Abai should continue free of tribute (Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1882, 
pp. 171-6) and it may be that the Roman grant was really something similar. 
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but to leave them for ever as remembrances of hatred. This 
is why the shrines at Haliartos, and in Athens Hera’s shrine on 
the Phaleron road, and Demeter’s at Phaleron, have stayed 
half-burnt to this day.238 That is what the sanctuary of Abai 
looked like I suppose, until some Phokians were beaten in 
battle during the Phokian war, and escaped to Abai, and the 
Thebans fired the sanctuary as the Persians did before them, 
and burned it down with everyone who took refuge in it. 
Even in my day this most ramshackle building that flames 
have ever ruined was still standing there: gutted by the fire of 
the Persians and finished off by the fire of the Boiotians. [3] 
Beside the great TEMPLE stands another smaller one that the 
emperor Hadrian built to Apollo: but the statues in it are 
older than the building, and among them is an Abaian 
dedication, cast in bronze and all standing upright, of Apollo 
and Leto and Artemis.?39 Abai has a THEATRE and a market- 
square, both with antique fittings. 

[4] If you go back to the straight road to Opous, HY AM- 
PoLIs will be waiting for you.” The name itself proclaims. 


238. This law has importance in the dating of fifth-century monuments. 
Lykourgos (Contra Leokr., 81) quotes an oath taken before the battle of Pla- 
taia: ‘. . . I will not rebuild any holy shrine burnt and destroyed by the bar- 
barians, but I shall let them stand as a monument to future ages of the sacrilege 
of the barbarians.’ This oath and the oath before military service have also been 
found inscribed on a fourth-century stone tablet at the old sanctuary of Ares in 
Acharnai; Theopompos in the same period dismissed the Plataian oath as a 
typical invention, but the evidence of excavation suggests that the terms of the 
oath were perfectly kept from Plataia until peace was made with Persia twenty 
years later: only then, in the mid fifth century, there was a sudden outburst of 
temple-building. The two exceptions to this rule are both connected with the 
Eleusinian goddesses, whose houses were presumably thought essential to the 
life of the people and were therefore exempt. (cf. in general R. Meiggs, 
“Political Implications of the Parthenon’ in Parthenos and Parthenon, supplement 
to Greece and Rome, 1963.) 

239. One of the earliest excavations undertaken by the British School at 
Athens was at Abai and Hyampolis. The TEMPLE SITE was dug and a survey 
was made; the somewhat sketchy results with a few photographs (including a 
fine lion-head ornament) and a small but invaluable map were printed in the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies for 1896. 

240. Less than a mile away; cf. n. 239 above. 
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who the people here originally were and where they came 
from to this country. The Hyantes from Thebes fled before 
the army of Kadmos, and this is where they went. In a more 
ancient period the local people called it the city of Hyantes, 
but as time went by it came to be called Hyampolis. King 
Xerxes burnt the city down and Philip tore it down, but the 
apparatus of an ancient market-square survived, with a senate 
house, which is not a very big building, and a theatre not far 
from the gates. The emperor Hadrian has built a colonnade 
which is named after its royal builder. They have one well: 
all their drinking and washing water comes out of this; they 
have no other source of water beyond what the god sends in 
winter. Their chief cult is of Artemis and they have a SHRINE 
to her. I am not explaining what the statue is like because they 
have the sacred law of opening their shrine not more than 
twice in a year." But they do say that whatever beasts in the 
herds they name as sacred to Artemis will grow up free from 
disease and fatter than the others. 

[s] The straight road to Delphi through Panopeia, by the 
Daulis and the Split road, is not the only pass from Chaironeia 
into Phokis. Another road, fifteen miles long, rough and 
mostly mountainous, leads from Chaironeia to the Phokian 
city of st1R1s.74? The people here say their ancestry is not 
Phokian but Athenian, and they came with Peteos son of 
Orneus when Aigeus drove him out of Athens; because 


241. Inscriptions about Artemis have been found at MYX or SMIXI, a 
spring about three-quarters of a mile south of Hyampolis. 

242. STIRIS was near HOSIOS LOUKAS, in the mountains south-west of 
Lebadeia. The track ran up from Chaironeia through Hagios Blasios to the 
modern Delphi road; it must have cut south to Hosios Loukas without passing 
Distomo, but I am not sure how. The ruins of Stiris are in fact two or three 
miles south-east of the monastery of Hosios Loukas, towards Kyriakion., 
Frazer’s path was the modern road to Distome (= Ambrossos) which is 
certainly wrong. Frazer describes the remains of Stiris, which I have not 
visited, as some cisterns, inscriptions, and stray architectural fragments, and 
‘a wall of loose construction, approaching the Cyclopean in style’. The 
monastery is just possibly the site of a subsidiary town called MBDEON, 
but cf. Athens Annals of Archaeology, 3, 4, 1971, Pp. 439- 
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Peteos’s following was mostly from the district of STIREA,” 
the city was called Stiris. They live on high, rocky ground, so 
in the summer they are short of water, as there are not many 
wells up there, and the water they give is not very good. They 
wash in it and give it to the transport animals, but the people 
go down about half a mile to take drinking water from a 
spring. This spring is dug down in the rocks; they go down 
to it to draw water. At Stiris isa SANCTUARY OF DEMETER 
of Stiris: the sanctuary is unbaked brick, the statue is Pentelic 
stone, the goddess is holding torches. Beside her is another 
ancient statue tied up in ribbons, the kind that belongs to the 
cult of Demeter. 

[1] From Stiris it is seven or eight miles to AMBROSSOS; 744 
the road is on level ground surrounded by mountains. Most 
of this ground is vineyards; a kind of bush also grows in the 
soil of Ambrossos, though not so thickly as the vine: I mean 
the bushes Greece and Ionia call kokkos, though the Galatians 
call them by the local name of hys. This kokkos grows about 
the size of a buckthorn bush, but with leaves like a pistaccio,: 
only darker and softer. Its fruit is the shape of deadly night- 
shade, and the size of a chick-pea. A little creature grows in 
the fruit of a kokkos; if the fruit were to ripen and it reached 
the open air it could fly away at once, rather like a mosquito, 
but they collect the fruit off the kokkos before the thing stirs: 
and the blood of this creature is the dye for wool.245 

[2] Ambrossos is below Mount Parnassos, the further side 
from Delphi; they say it was named after the divine hero 

243. STIREA is the classical site above the north side of the bay at PORTO- 
RAPHTI on the east coast of Attica near Markopoulo. On the other arm of the 
same bay is a Hellenistic fort accessible only by sea, apparently built by 
Patroklos (cf. Bk I, 1 (1)); there was a prehistoric (E.H.?) settlement on the 
small central promontory, which can still be made out. 

244. Ambrossos is at DISTOMO. There is not much left of it today, but its 
site is guaranteed by inscriptions and the descriptions of early visitors. 

245. Quercus coccifera, the Kermes oak; its insect is called coccus ilicis. The 
bush is a mountain-swarming shrub with small, glossy, dark green, holly- 
looking leaves, very common in wild parts of Greece. One becomes very 


fond of it, though it is rarely to be seen in the massive and luxuriant growth 
that once covered so many acres. 
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Ambrossos.46 When Thebes went to war with Philip of 
Macedon, the Thebans put a double wall round Ambrossos, 
made of very hard black-local stone. Each ring-wall is a little 
under six foot wide and fifteen high except where they are 
in ruins. There is a six-foot gap between the first and second 
wall. The fitting of towers or battlements or anything that 
makes a wall graceful was omitted as they were only building 
for immediate protection. The market-square of Ambrossos 
is not very big and most of the stone figures in it are broken. 

[3] If you turn off for ANTIKyRa the road is steep at first, 
but when you climba quarter of a mile there is a level place;247 
to the right of the road is a SANCTUARY OF ARTEMIS 
Diktynnaia, to whom Ambrossos pays its principal cult. The 
statue is of Aiginetan workmanship, and made of black stone. 
From this sanctuary the road to Antikyra is downhill the 
whole way. In an earlier age they say the city’s name was 
Kyparissos, and Homer deliberately put that name in his 
Phokian list: even in his day it must have been called Antikyra, 
since Antikyreus was contemporary with Herakles.#48 The 
city lies opposite the ruins of MEDEON.”9 I explained in the 
beginning of this account of Phokis that the Antikyreans com- 
mitted sacrilege against the Delphic sanctuary; they were also 
rooted out by Philip (the son of Amyntas), and Otilius the 
Roman did it again, because they were followers of the Mace- 
donian king, Philip son of Demetrios: Otilius had been sent 
from Rome to defend Athens against Philip.25° [4] The moun- 


246. The peaks of Parnassos lie to the north of Delphi and of Distomo, and 
Distomo is south of the Pleistos valley; Pausanias thinks of the mountains 
south of the river as part of the Parnassos range. 

247. The site of Antikyra is not much visited, though French archaeologists 
have produced interesting results there in the last few years. It was discovered 
by Colonel Leake at ASPRA sPITIA, south of Distomo (the village has now 
been renamed ANTIKYRA), and several German archacologists worked there 
from time to time in the late nineteenth century. Lolling identified a shrine of 
Artemis (Ath. Mitt., 1889, p. 229 and taf. 7). 

248. In the Iliad, 2, 519. 

249. = Hosios Loukas? 

250. (cf. Bk VII, 7 (3).) ‘Otilius’ is apparently Publius Villius Tappulus. 
These events were in the early second century B.C. 
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tains above Antikyra are very, very rocky, and hellebore grows 
there. Black hellebore goes right through a man and purges his 
belly, white hellebore purges through vomiting. The drug for 
the purge is in the root of the hellebore.?5! The market-square 
at Antikyra has some bronze figures in it, and by the harbour 
they have a small sanctuary of Poseidon built with natural 
stones; the inside is plastered. The statue is upright and made 
of bronze, standing with one foot on a dolphin and the corres- 
ponding hand on his thigh; he has a trident in the other hand. 
Beyond this is the training-ground which is ancient; a bronze 
statue stands there with an inscription to say that Xenodamos 
of Antikyra the all-in fighter won the men’s event at the 
Olympics. If this is true, Xenodamos seems to have won the 
wild olive at the two hundred and eleventh Olympics, the 
only games passed over in the records at Elis.252 Above the 
market-place is a water-spring inside a well, with a roof 
raised on pillars to shelter it from the sun. Not far above the 
well is a memorial constructed with chance stones; they say 
the sons of Iphitos are buried there; one of them came safely 
home from Troy and died in his own sanctuary, but they say 
Schedios met his death in the Troad, though his bones were 
brought home. 

[1] On the right of the city just a quarter of a mile away is a 
high rocky part of the mountain, on which a SANCTUARY OF 
ARTEMIS has been built. She is by Praxiteles, witha torch in her 
right hand and a quiver on her shoulders, and a hound on the 

251. Common hellebore (helleborus cyclophyllus) is still a relatively common 
Parnassos wild flower in spring; Pausanias’s black and white hellebore are not 
named from the flower but the root. Halacsy (Flora Graeca, 1901, vol. 1, p. 29) 
is dubious whether helleborus niger is a true Greek native, but Sibthorp who 
collected it is trustworthy, and the ancient evidence is definite. Dioskourides 
(Materia Medica, 4, 148-9) says the best black and the best white hellebore grew 
at Antikyra; Theophrastos (Hist. Plant., 9,10) preferred the black from Helikon 
and the white from Oite. Strabo says that people came to Antikyra to be 
purged with a special mixture of a local herb with hellebore from Oite 
ae Di are the games of 65 A.D., postponed to 67 so that Nero could 


take part. The emperor won six events, including a ten-horse chariot race in 
which he fell out of his chariot. 
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left beside her. The statue is above life size for a woman.?53 

[2] On the borders of Phokis is a territory named after 
Boulon who colonized it with a combination from the cities 
of the ancient Doris. The Boulians are said . . . Philomelos and 
the Phokians . . . the general assembly. The road to BOULIS 
from Thisbe in Boiotia is ten miles, but from Antikyra by 
land I have no idea if there even is a road, as the mountains are 
so rough and such hard. going between Antikyra and Boulis. 
From Antikyra to the harbour of Boulis is twelve miles, and 
from the harbour to Boulis by the foot-path I reckon as just 
a mile.254 [3] A winter-running river comes down to the sea 
here, which the local people call the Herakleios. But Boulis is 
on high ground, and you sail past it crossing from Antikyra 
to Corinthian Lechaion. More than half the people here are 
shell-fishers for purple dye. Boulis is not very wonderfully 
fitted up in any respect. They have sANCTUARIES OF 
ARTEMIS AND DIONYSOS but the statues are made of wood, 
and I was unable to imagine who made them. The god the 
Boulians specially worship is one they call the Most Great 
god; in my view this is a title of Zeus. The Boulians have also 
a spring called Saunion. 

[4] The road to KIRRA, the port of Delphi, stretches seven 
or eight miles from Delphi itself. When you come down into 
the plain there is a race-course where they hold the Pythian 
horse-racing. I discussed the Horses’ Terror at Olympia in my 
account of Elis; and I suppose Apollo’s race-course too might 
be unlucky for one driver or another, since the luck of heaven 
gives human beings an equal measure of good and bad in 
everything we do: but this course itself would not upset the 
horses, by the presence of a divine hero or for any other 
reason.?5 The plain stretching from Kirra is quite bare and 

253. There is a bronze coin of Antikyra which it seems possible to connect 
loosely with this statue. 

254. South-east of Antikyra in a west-facing bay below the monastery called 
MONI DOBRAINIS. The akropolis is spectacular though the ruins are. not as 
substantial as some others on this coast. 


255. The site of KIRRA was at the east of modern ITEA, the port below 
Delphi from which a ferry crosses to Aigion in the Peloponnese. The racc- 
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whether there was a curse or people know the soil is no use 
for tree-growing they apparently have no wish to plant trees. 
They say of Kirra... and they say the place took its modern 
name from Kirra. But Homer calls the city by its original 
name of Krisa in both the Iliad and the Hymn to Apollo.?5° As 
time went by, among other sacrileges against Apollo the 
people of Kirra stole land from the god. The League decided 
to go to war with Kirra,?57 appointed Kleisthenes, the dictator 
of Sikyon, as commander, and brought in Solon of Athens to 
help with the planning. When they enquired about victory 
the Pythian priestess replied: 


You will not take and dismantle this city 
until blue-eyed Amphitrite breaks in surf 
through my enclosure to the glittering sea.258 


[5] So on Solon’s advice they consecrated Kirra to the god, 
so that the sea washed over Apollo’s enclosure. Solon thought 
up another contrivance against the Kirrans. The water of 
Pleistos which ran into their city through a channel was 
turned away by Solon. But they still held out against the siege, 
drinking the water from wells and what water the god 
rained on them, so Solon threw roots of hellebore into the 


course has never been identified unless one should trust a conjecture by Colonel 
Leake who found a likely enough site below Chryso. For the Olympic story 
cf. Bk VI, 20 (15). The antiquities of Kirra disappeared during the second half 
of the nineteenth century. It is no longer possible to find even as much as 
Frazer found. 

256. Iliad, 2, 520; Hymn to Apollo, 269, etc. KRISA and KIRRA were different; 
Kirra was the port of Krisa, the site of which is near Chryso. Both these sites 
were prehistoric settlements. Kirra seems to have revived in the archaic period 
as a port for Delphi. The strong fortified settlement at Krisa was much more 
important than Delphi in the Mycenean period, but it was violently destroyed 
(at or before the end of L.H.3B) while the settlement at Delphi survived 
(into L.H.3C). Krisa was not reoccupied until the late Byzantine period. 
(cf. Desborough, Last Myceneans and their Successors, 1964, p. 125.) Itisextremely 
interesting that the Hymn to Apollo should have so much to say about a site 
that had been absolutely dead for centuries. 

257. This story is told by Aischines (Ktes., 107-12) and in Plutarch’s 
Life of Solon (11), otherwise only in the learned commentaries of late antiquity. 

258. Aischines in the fourth century already quoted this fine oracle. 
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Pleistos, and when he saw the water was drugged enough he 
turned it back into its channel. The Kirrans glutted themselves 
with the water, and the men on the wall had to abandon their 
positions out of never-ending diarrhoea.259 When the League 
took the city they exacted a penalty from the Kirrans for the 
god, and [6] Kirra is now a port belonging to Delphi. You 
can see a TEMPLE there to Apollo and Artemis and Leto, with 
statues of great size and Attic workmanship. Adrasteia has been 
set up in the same place, but her statue is not as big as the others. 

[1] The territory of the Ozolian Lokrians joins on to Phokis 
at Kirra. I have heard conflicting stories about this name, but 
I shall tell them all. When Orestheus son of Deukalion was 
king in that country his bitch gave birth to a log of wood 
instead of a puppy. Orestheus dug the log into the ground, and 
they say that in the spring a vine grew from it and the people 
were named after the Greek word [ozoi] for the branches. 
But some people say that when Nessos was a ferryman on 
the Euenos Herakles wounded him, but still he did not die at 
once, and they believe this is the country he escaped to; and 
when he died his body rotted unburied and the air of the place 
took on something of that unpleasant smell. The third and 
fourth of these legends are about a river which had foul 
vapours and foul water too, and about the asphodel which 
grows profusely here, and when it flowers ... by the smell. 
Then there is a story that the first human beings here were 
aboriginal children of the soil who knew nothing about 
clothes and sewed together the uncured skins of wild animals 
as a protection against the cold, turning the shaggy sides 
outwards to look beautiful: and the hides and their bodies 
must have smelt equally unpleasant. 

[2] Fifteen miles away from Delphi is ampurssa,2% the 

259. In the mid nineteenth century the Bavarian Academy of Sciences 
published a report by H. N. Ulrichs about a brackish spring not far from 
Kirra which induced violent diarrhoea. Is this the origin of the myth? 

260. We are involved in a series of attempts either to deny or to explain 
away the fact that the word Ozolioi suggested ‘stinking’. 


261. AMPHISSA (the old saALoNA) lies at the head of a rich and beautiful 
valley north of Itea. Classical Amphissa controlled the plain where this valley 
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greatest and most famous Lokrian city. They claim to be 

, Aitolian, being ashamed of the name ‘Stinking’; and in fact 
there is some probability that when the Roman emperor 
made the Aitolians homeless in order to found Nikopolis, 
most of the people came to Amphissa. But the place is Lokrian 
by racial origin; they say the city was named after Amphisse 
daughter of Makar son of Aiolos, and Apollo was Amphisse’s 
lover. [3] The city is really finely ornamented, but its most 
memorable sights are the tombs of Amphisse and of Andrai- 
mon (with whom they say his wife Gorge daughter of 
Oineus is also buried). In the akropolis they have a TEMPLE OF 
ATHENE with an upright statue made of bronze which they 
say was brought home by Thoas and came from the loot of 
Troy. I certainly do not believe this: I explained earlier that the 
Samians Roikos son of Philaios and Theodoros son of Telekles 
were the inventors of perfect bronze founding and the first to 
cast in bronze. I have not discovered anything made in bronze 
by Theodoros still in existence; but in the sanctuary of 
Ephesian Artemis as you go towards the building with the 
paintings there is a parapet over the altar of Artemis of the 
First Throne: among the statues on the parapet there is a 
female image at one end which the Ephesians call Night, and 
that image is by Roikos.?6? This statue of Athene at Amphissa 
is ancient from the look of it, and technically unsophisticated. 
The Amphissians celebrate a mystery of the Boy Lords. There 
is no agreement as to what gods the Boy Lords are; some 
people say the Dioskouroi, others the Kouretes, but those who 
think they know more about it say the Kabeiroi.263 


and the Delphic valley meet; Itea is on Lokrian territory. The medieval castle 
of Salona was built partly with ancient materials on the akropolis of Amphissa. 
It was at Salona that Lord Byron had been due to meet the revolutionary 
government of Greece, the week that he died. 

262. Cf. Bk IX, 41 (1). Sir Charles Newton made the plausible conjecture 
that this was a statue of Artemis’s mother. 

263. Nilsson (Griechische Feste, 1906, p. 422) puts them into context as a 
local variant of the Dioskouroi, who acquired their mysteries by a fusion or 
confusion with the Kabeiroi and Kouretes. For the Kabeiroi cf. Bk IX, 25. 
The Kouretes were legendary Cretan attendants and modern initiates of the 
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[4] Here are the other cities of these Lokrians. Inland up 
above Amphissa MYONrA lies four miles away.26+ These are 
the people who dedicated the shield to Zeus at Olympia. The 
town is on a height, and they have a sacred grove with an 
altar of the gods of placation. The sacrifices of the gods of 
placation take place at night and by sacred custom they 
consume the meat on the spot before the sun rises. There is 
also an enclosure of Poseidon above the city called the Posei- 
donion, with a shrine of Poseidon in it; the statue did not 
survive to my day. 

[s] These people live above Amphissa; on the sea is 
OIANTHEIA and next to that NAUPAKTOS.5 Except for 
Amphissa they all come under the Achaians of Patrai, by a 
grant of the emperor Augustus. There is a SANCTUARY OF 
APHRODITE at Oiantheia, and a little above the city a sacred 
wood of cypresses and pine trees growing together and a 
shrine of Artemis and a statue in the wood. Time had obliter- 
ated the paintings on the walls; there was nothing left of them 
to see. I expect the city was called after a woman or a nymph; 
I know they say at Naupaktos that the Dorians who sailed 
with the sons of Aristomachos made their boats there to cross 
to the Peloponnese, and that was how the city got its name.266 
I have dealt more amply in my report of Messenia with the 
story of Naupaktos:267 how at the time of the Spartan earth- 


child Zeus; they were often confused perhaps by their noise and dances with the 
Korybantes. In the period of Pausanias they were probably rather close to the 
Kabeiroi. They were supposed to perform an armed dance that promoted 
fertility and growth. (cf. West, ‘Dictaean Hymn to the Kouros’, in J.H.S., 
85, 1965.) 

264. The site of this city is HAGIA EVTHYMIA, south-south-west of Am- 
phissa above the plain. Its towers and walls are impressively well preserved. 

265. Oiantheia seems to have been south of Itea on the southern promontory 
of GALAXIDI, opposite Aigeira in the Peloponnese (Polybios, 4, 57), but very 
little of it has been found. Naupaktos (LEPANTO) is some way to the west, 
nearly opposite Patrai. It was a thoroughly fortified stronghold throughout the 
middle ages, and there are pieces of ancient masonry in its Venetian walls, but 
few of its classical antiquities have ever come to light. 

266. Naupaktos means something like ‘Shipyards’. 

267. In Bk IV, 24 and 26. 
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quake Athens drove out the Lokrians and gave a home at 
Naupaktos to the Ithome revolutionaries, and how, after the 
Athenian disaster at Aigospotamoi, Sparta expelled the 
Messenians even from Naupaktos. When the Messenians were 
forced out the Lokrians gathered together at Naupaktos again. 
[6] Most people attribute the verses which the Greeks call the 
Naupaktia to a Milesian, but Charon son of Pytheos says 
Karkinos of Naupaktos wrote them: and I am a follower of 
this opinion of the scholar from Lampsakos: what would be 
the point of a Milesian writing verses to women and then 
calling them Naupaktia? 268 

By the sea here stands a shrine of Poseidon with an upright 
statue made of bronze, and a SANCTUARY OF ARTEMIS 
with a statue of white stone. She is throwing a javelin and has 
the title Aitolian. Aphrodite receives a cult in a grotto: 
among the things people pray for here, widows in particular 
ask the goddess for husbands. [7] The SANCTUARY OF 
ASKLEPIOS was in ruins; it was originally built by Phalysios, 
a private individual.269 He had an eye disease and was nearly 
blind, and the god at Epidauros sent Anyte the poet to take 


268. Very few fragments of this interesting poem have survived; the longest 
is only four lines long (cf. Kinkel, Epic. Graec. Frag., 1877, pp. 198-202). 
Charon of Lampsakos is a fifth-century prose historian earlier than Herodotos; 
his narrative style was lively and simple, but all the fragments and allusions that 
can be swept together hardly fill eight pages (Jacoby, F.G.H., IIIA, n. 262). 
It was already ordinary for questions like this to be discussed in the fifth 
century (Herodotos, 2, 117, etc.). Nothing else is known about Karkinos of 
Naupaktos. 

269. Only one of these sanctuaries has been identified. There were twin 
sanctuaries of Poseidon at Rion and Antirrion, facing each other across the 
straits where the castle of Roumely was later to face the castle of Morea, at the 
entrance to the gulf of Corinth. Antirrion is seven or eight miles from Nau- 
paktos, and it seems highly unlikely that all these sanctuaries were so far away. 
In particular the grotto of Aphrodite can hardly have been on the rocky spit of 
Antirrion. The site of the SANCTUARY OF ASKLEPIOS is a mile or so east of 
Naupaktos, at a particularly good water-spring. The spring runs below a rock- 
face where there is a level terrace forty feet up, with inscriptions to Asklepios 
carved on the rock at the back of the terrace. These inscriptions are now in bad 
condition. The spring is named KEPHALOBRYSI. The site was first discussed 
by R. Weil (cf. Ath. Mitt., 1897, pp. 22-9). 
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Phalysios a written and sealed tablet.27° She thought this order 
was a dream, but she suddenly awoke and found the writing 
with the seals on it really in her hands: so she sailed to Naupak- 
tos and told Phalysios to take off the seal and read what was 
written. He felt it would be beyond him to see this writing, 
because of the state his eyes were in, but hoping for a blessing 
from Asklepios he took off the seal and as he looked at the wax 
he was cured; so he gave. Anyte what was written on the 
tablet: two thousand gold pieces. ` 


270. Pausanias probably found this story at Epidauros. Anyte was an Arka- 
dian poet of the early third century B.c.; she is one of the most attractive 
Hellenistic minor poets; about twenty-three of her poems survived through 
the Palatine Anthology. It seems possible and even likely that she wrote a prose 
account of this miracle which was engraved on stone and from which Pau- 
sanias worked; if so her prose was as good as her poetry. 


Appendix 
The Successors of Alexander and their Wars 


Alexander died in 323. Fighting at once broke out between the 
military commanders who survived him. The crown of Macedonia 
was settled jointly on his half-witted half-brother Philip HI and his 
posthumous baby son Alexander IV. There were two Macedonian 
general commanders, Perdikkas in Asia and Antipater in Europe, but 
other generals became local lords, Ptolemy in Egypt, Antigonos in 
Phrygia, Seleukos in Babylon and Lysimachos in Thrace. Antipater 
combined with Ptolemy and Antigonos against Perdikkas: Perdikkas 
claimed to be a true royalist, but his ambition was believed by the 
others to be personal. Antipater was the last surviving general of 
Alexander’s father, Philip the Great: Perdikkas was crushed and 
Antipater became regent. He died in 319, four years after Alexander. 
In the course of the next three years his son Kassander gained complete 
control of Alexander’s European empire; half-witted Philip HI and 
Alexander’s mother were killed, and the child Alexander IV was in 
Kassander’s hands; he was murdered at the age of thirteen. In 316 
Alexander’s secretary Eumenes, the last general of Perdikkas’s army 
in Asia, was betrayed to Antigonos and put to death. ‘The royalist 
party was annihilated. 

There was now an ineffective combination against the powerful 
and aggressive Antigonos. In 314 Antigonos offered democratic 
government to Greece, in return for alliances, and in 307 his son 
Demetrios freed Athens, which had been governed for ten ycars 
in Kassander’s interest by another Demetrios, a pupil of Aristotle’s 
called Demetrios of Phaleron. Between 307 and 303 the power of 
Antigonos and | emctrics was at its height, but in 302 Antigonos was 
killed in battle at Ipsos in Phrygia against an alliance of the other com- 
manders, who were all by this time established as kings. One reason 
for this defeat was a powerful elephant corps which Seleukos of 
Babylon had acquired in India. Antigonos’s son Demetrios was not 
killed in this battle; in fact he retained command of the sea. Anti- 
pater’s son Kassander died in 298, and in 295 Demetrios took Athens 
and in 294 the crown of Macedonia itself. The continual rises and 
falls in his fortunes are difficult to follow: by 288 his aggressive 
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movements provoked concerted action from the other kings, 
Lysimachos of Thrace and Pyrros of Epiros overran Macedonia, 
Athens rebelled against him, he invaded Asia, attacked Lysimachos, 
fought Seleukos, and was forced to surrender in 285. During the 
next two years he drank himself to death. 

A new generation was taking over. Demetrios had been married to 
a daughter of old general Antipater, and their son was named after 
Demetrios’s father Antigonos Gonatas: he was to become the founder 
of a new Macedonia. Ptolemy had married another daughter of old 
Antipater; their son was called Ptolemy the Thunderbolt, but finally 
Ptolemy threw out his wife to live with his mistress, and when in 
283 he died in bed (the only one of Alexander’s successors to do so) 
his son by the mistress, Berenike, became Ptolemy II, the patron of 
the last great Greek poets. Ptolemy the Thunderbolt took refuge with 
Lysimachos; when in 281 Seleukos of Babylon killed Lysimachos 
in Lydia there was a moment when Seleukos seemed almost to be 
unrivalled lord of Alexander’s empire, but within a year Ptolemy the 
Thunderbolt had murdered him, and taken over first Lysimachos’s 
army and then the Macedonian crown. Seleukos’s son Antiochos Iwas 
at once in trouble in every direction. It was now that Pyrrhos king of 
Epiros was mounting his expedition against Italy. It was also now (in 
279) that the Gauls under Brennos invaded Greece in the great raid 
which led to the death of Ptolemy the Thunderbolt, and the famous 
raid on Delphi. Alexander was not yet fifty years dead. 


Select Bibliography 


There are some general books it will be useful to list in one place. 

The classical English translation and commentary by Sir James Frazer 

in six volumes is still invaluable. It was first issued in 1897, and slightly 

revised just before the First World War; a volume of maps and plans 

- ae under the title Graecia Antiqua by Frazer and Van Buren 
1930). 

The best edition of the Greek text, a Greek edition with an impor- 
tant commentary in German, was produced by Hitzig and Bliimner 
(Leipzig, 1896). Their topographical information is less valuable 
than Frazer’s, but they can never be ignored on points of scholar- 
ship. 

The standard Greek text is the current Teubner text, edited by Spiro 
in 1903, and reissued in 1959. It has its drawbacks, but this for reasons 
of convenience was the text I used. The Loeb Pausanias provides the 
useful service of confronting a Greek text with an English version; 
the most useful volume is the fifth, a volume of maps, plans, and index 
put together by Professor R. E. Wycherley. This volume was revised 
in 1955, and it is essential to use the revised rather than the 1935 
edition. There is an abridged one-volume translation of Pausanias 
into German with particularly useful notes by E. Meyer (1954), and a 
very serviceable translation and commentary in modern Greek in 
several volumes by N. D. Papahadzis (1963, 1965) is still appearing. 
But the only writer so far as I know ever to have covered the whole of 
the ground that Pausanias covered in Greece was the greatest of all 
Greek travel writers and topographic scholars, Colonel William 
Leake, who was seconded to the Turkish government to inspect the 
defences of Greece between 1804 and 1809. His Athens, his Northern 
Greece, and his Morea are requircd reading for students of Pausanias. 
There is also a useful mass of information in Smith’s Classical Dic- 
tionary of Geography (1857), in the standard encyclopedias of myth- 
ology and realia, and in Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner’s Numismatic 
Commentary on Pausanias, recently reissued in a slightly cnlarged 
edition but with inferior plates (1964). 
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For specific questions and particular parts of Pausanias I have tried 
to give references in the footnotes to the most useful books. The 
journals of the foreign schools of archaeology in Athens as one might 
expect contain important articles; in particular one should mention 
almost all the recent numbers of Hesperia. The publications of the 
Archacological Society of Athens and of the Greek Archaeological 
Service are indispensable. For the last ten years the French School at 
Athens has issued an important and comprehensive Chronique des 
fouilles en Grèce. It has now ceased to appear, but the less full Archaeo- 
logical Reports issued annually by the Hellenic Society continue, and 
there is now an important new periodical with short notices of the 
most important Greek finds, Athenian Annals of Archaeology, issued 
by the Greek Archaeological Service. 

In 1890 Harrison and Verrall commented on Pausanias’s Athens 
in their Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, and in 1958 
G. Roux did the same for Corinth and its neighbours in his Pausanias 
en Corinthie (Paris, 1958). Individual digs and sites have been covered 
by formal publications, the greatest of them in long series of volumes 
which will continue to appear as long as work goes on: notably the 
American Agora volumes and the French Fouilles de Delphes. There 
is an excellent short official guide to the Agora excavations, of which 
it is important to have the 1962 edition. J. Travlos’s important recent 
study of the topography of the city of Athens was issued only in 
Greek and is already out of print; a translation is being prepared by 
Professor Wycherley. But the fundamental work on Athenian 
topography is still Judeich’s very detailed Topographie von Athen, 
which has never been translated into English. I should perhaps 
mention here an important bibliography of articles on Athenian 
archaeology printed since Judeich, down to June 1960, made by Mr 
S. L. Glass of the American School of Archaeology at Athens; there 
is a copy of it in the British School library. For Pausanias’s cities in 
Asia Minor the only modern guide with any authority is G. E. 
Bean’s Acgean Turkey (1966), but it is still essential to refer to the 
works of Sir William Ramsay. 

The best general handbooks on Greece are the British Admiralty 
official three-volumed Handbook to Greece (1944), and for footpaths 
and tracks the rarer and earlier edition of the same work issued in one 
volume about 1916 (a projected second volume seems never to have 
appeared). The best tourist guide is the Guide Bleu, which has a series 
of site plans that suit most ordinary purposes, though it does of course 
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have lapses. It is essential to have the most recent edition. The old 
Murray’s Guide is not to be despised. Almost all maps except old 
hoarded military-staff maps get you into more trouble than they get 
you out of, f 

Some useful reference books have appeared recently: John Travlos, 
Pictorial Dictionary of Ancient Athens, F. E. Winter, Greek Fortifications, 
A. Mallwitz, Olympia (in German only), a new Teubner text of 
Pausanias (ancient Greek) and a fine commentary by Papahadzis 
(modern Greek). l : 
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“INDEX 


Abai, 239, 405, 410, sor and n. 236; 
temples of Apollo, 501 and n. 236, 
502 and n. 239; destruction of sanc- 
tuary, 502 and n. 238 3 

Abaians, cleared of sacrilege, 410 

Abantes, 230 

Abantidas, 150 

Abartos, 236 

Abas, s. of Lynkeus, 190, 501 

Abroupolis, King, 254 

Academy, the, 88; site, 83 and n. 172; 
road memorials, 84; altars of Pro- 
metheus, Muses, etc., 88-9 

Achaia, 1, 3, 143 n. 36, 147, 174, 227 ff., 
274; wars, 245-6, 247-8, 258, 259-60; 
relations with Rome, 249, 254, 267 
and n. 71; treachery, 253; betrayal 
by Kallikrates, 254-9; expedition 
against Sparta, 259-61, 268; beseiges 
Herakleia, 263 and n. 63; boundaries, 


209 

Achaian League, 129, 150, 151, 247 and 
n. 41, 249, 252, 256, 258, 291; Rome 
and, 261, 262, 263, 267 

Achaians, 151, 429, 462; relations with 
Sparta, 228, 250, 251-3, 258-9; and 
Ionians, 228-9, 245, 273; relations 
with Rome, 249-56, 267; and Metel- 
lus, 251; in exile in Italy, 255-6; 
and Oropos, 257; and Olympic 
games, 272 and n. 84; and Helike, 
293; Delphi dedication, 451; of 
Patrai, 511 

Achaios, 145, 227, 228 

Acharnai, 29 n. 63, 92 and n. 193; 
Sanctuary of Ares, 502 n. 238 

Acheloos, bull-god, 114 and n. 242 

Acheloos, daughters of, 383, 426 

Achelous, the, 98 

Acheron the, 49, 372 n. 168, 477-8 

Acherousian lake, 49, 218 

Achilles, 104, 132 and n. 9, 370, 375, 
467, 472 n. 154, 477, 483; and 
Telephos, 21 n. 46; death, 41; 
funeral mound, 63; and Memnon, 
117 n. 245; shield, 399 n. 240, 
475 n. 163; statue at Delphi, 439; 
Polyxena and, 472 and n. 156 

Achladokampos, 188 n. 146 

Actium (Aktion), battle of, 423 and n. 49 

Adeimantos, 429 . 

Admetos, s. of Augeias, 471, 476 

Adonis, 370; women of Argos and, 178; 
killed by a boar, 272 n. 83; incestuous 
parentage, 341 and n. 77; bridal- 
room at Pergamon, 386; and Aphro- 
dite (sanctuary), 399 
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Adrasteia, 165, 509 

Adrastos, S. of Talaos, 109, 145, 156, 
165, 178, 270, 320, 343, 472; hero- 
shrine, 89, 123, 246; in Megara, 119; 
house, 185 ; expedition against Thebes, 
316, 327; dedication, 430 

Aegean, the, 182, 331 

Aelian, 350 n. 105, 354 n. 114, 486 n. 196 

Aemilius Paullus, Triumph, 254 n. 53 

Aeneas, 36, 180, 185, 277, 447; Roman, 
473 n. 158 

Aeolian islands, 433 n. 74 

Aethlios of Samos, 237 n. 24 

Aetios, King, 202-3, 207 

Agamedes, legendary hero, and temple 
of Delphi, 175 n. 114, 330 and n. 54, 
394; s. of Erginos or Apollo, 389; 
pit of, 389 

Agamemnon, s. of Atreus, 14, 97, 143, 
146, 172 and n. 108, 173, 182, 193, 
347 n. 98, 475; Trojan expedition, 
21, 119, 190, 245, 291, 321; murder 
of, 63 n. 125; father of Iphigeneia, 
95, 119, a tomb, 168; and Kas- 
sandra, 168 n. 99; cult at Mycenae, 
168 n. 99; and Helen, 183, 472; list 
of men, 228, 303; and baths of 
Klazomenai, 244 and n. 34; at Mysia, 
321; cult of his staff, 399 and n. 
239; painting, 483 

Aganippe, spring, 369 

Agasimenes of Sikyon, 429 

Agasisthenes, ke 

Agathokles, s. of Lysimachos, 32, 34, 
154, 408 

Agdistis, 271, 272 n. 83 

Ageladas of Argos, 292 and n. 128; dedi- 
cations at Delphi, 431, 432 n. 70 

Agelaos of Tegea, harp-playing winner, 
422 

Agelos, s. of Chios, 239 

Agenor, 42, 166 

Agenor, s. of Ares, 273-4, 471, 476 
477 n. 169; death, 477 

Agesilaos, 334 

Agesipolis, s. of Kleombrotos, 40, 337 

Agias, socthsayer, 429 

Agis, King of Sparta, 150, 237, 253 

Aglaia (a Grace), 385 

Aglauros, d. of Kekrops, 15, 50, 107; 
shrine, 49 n. 96, 50 

Agorakritos, pupil of Pheidias, 95 n. 
203; Zeus, 382 

Agraios, 196 

Agrios, 189 

Agrippa, 41 n. 75; Odeion in the Agora, 
279 and n. 101 


INDEX 


Agrolas, divine hero, So and n. 163, 
33O n. 54 
Aiakeion, 199, 200 


dai. 41 


ides. 34. 35. 30 
Atakos, {son of Zeus), f. of Telemon 
and Peleus, 111, 118. 125, 198 and 
n. 105, 199 and n. 100, 200-2 
Aiakas, f. of Phokos, 405. 483. 408 
Aiantides of Mileto. 420 
Aias, s. of Oileus, 100 n. 210, 474. 


485 and n. 103 

Aidoneus, the, 430. 437 

Aietes, 130. 354 

Algai, 24. 245. 203 N. 131, 290 and n. 146 

Aigeira, 245, 299 and n. 148, 300, 306, 
S11 n. 205; Sanctuary of Zeus, 300 
and n. 151, of Apollo, 303%; temple of 
Iphigeneia, 3oo-1; Fortune and Love 
(statues), 301-2; Sympathes, 302 

Aigeus, name-hero, 22. S4, 55 N. 1IL 


o2, 430; King of Athens, 22, 110, 
503: and Theseus, 78, 209; Medea 
and, 130 

Aigialeans, 227-8 ` 

Aigialeia, 143. ee T48 

Aigialeus, s. of Adrastos, 110. 143-4. 
140. 173, bes 203, 227; memonal, 
123. 340; death, 321; grave, 345; 
dedication, 431 


Aigialon, 227. 228 and n. 4 

Aigialos, 143 and n. 30, 148, 227 

Aigimios, 270 

Aigina, 20 n. 43, 84. 90, 118. 125, 198- 
202, 480, 407 Nn. 130, 484: coinage. 
125 Nn. 202; port, roo n. 100; temple of 


Aphrodite, 190 and n. 100; secret 
harbour, 200; Sanctuary of Aphaia, 
z201 and n. 160 
Aigina, d. of Asopos, 142. 108 
Aigine, tatue, 430 
s. 10X8, 190, 208. 242: honour 
seo; occupy Argos, 223: 


invade Phok 
Aigion, 
28S and n. 
Eiletthuia 


. 405 


TSc, B45. 265. 28> and mi. ws. 
Sanctuary of 
201, 
and 


110, 207 
—o, of Aphrodite, 
202; Shrines 
+ 200; theatre, 200 and n. 
t-place, aor and n, 125: 
ple of Apollo and Artemis, 201; 
haian Demeter. 202; water- 
202 and n. 120; 


lover of 
. 120. 173- 


Kiytemnaistra, 03 
supper-party, 103., 


Aigle. f. of Graces, 385 
Aigospotamoi, enia 
and 

prophecy of Sibyl. 4 
Aigosthena, 122 and n. 3 
m. 180; Sanctuary of Melampo 


defeat, 17 m 
425-0, 


ot Belos, reo n. 
miurdet of his children, 187 

Aigyptos, the, 308 

Aineias (Aeneas), 473 and n. 158 


ptos, S. 


O3, 234; 


Ainianians, 423, 462 

Aiolian Islands, 433 

Aiolians, 100, 230~40, 424, 466 

iolas, 235. 349. 487, 510 

pytos, s. of Neleus, 232 

Aischetades, Salamanian general, 99 

chrion of Samos, 453 N. 124 

schylinos, 471 

Aischylos. 13; dedication to Spartans, 
43 n. 82, 44: statue, 50 and n. 119; 
oe of Dionysos, 59; and the Furies, 

: death, 125 n. 262; and Zeus, 187 

= n. 142; and road to Delphi, 415 
n. 20; -dgamemnon, 168 n. 99; 
Choeph., 486 n. 195; Dtktvoulkot, 
106 n. o4: Eleustrtans, 110 n. 2343 
Eumenides, 413 nn. 29, 31; Glaukos 
Pontios, 350 nm. 119. 412 n. 233 
Persai. 427 n. 59; prometheus, 13 n. 223 
Seven Against Thebes, 176 n. 117, 178, 
327 n. 49: Suppliant Women, 412 n. 23 

Aisepos, an 486 and n. 106 

Aisimides, 17 

‘Aisymhos, 119 

Aithiopians, 487 

Aithouse, d. of Poseidon. 240 

Aithra, 200, 210; wife of Phalanthos, 

432: mother of Theseus, 471- 

472 N. 153. 475 N. 165 

Aitnaios > of Prometheus, 362 

Aitolia and Aitolians, 103, 150, 102, 
180, 250, z 256, 370 n. 177. 451, 
486: and Gaulish invasion, 20, 274, 
444. 447. 453 and n. 123, 454, 457, 

poh and Mace- 


ans, 73, 245, 
Aitolian League, 71, ZIN 
Aizanoi, Steunos cave, 


. of Aikos, tIS; statue, 430 n. 66 

of Telemon, name-hero, 22; 

assandra. 45: death, $3, 99- 
too; shrine, o9; his flower, gq-100, 
100 n. 210; size of, 100; award of his 
armour, 100; clan, 108; fires Protesi- 
laos’s ship, 442 

Akakallis, nymph, 447 

Aka s. of Theseus, name-hero, 22, 
430. 474: and Laodike, 475 n. 165; 
death, 475 n. 105 

Akarnania and Akamanians, 1, 71, So 


439 and n. 


“and 


à 5o and n. o7 

Akestion, d. of Nenokles, 103 aoa ch 218 

Akichorios, Gaulish leader. 455 —O. 463, 
405 

Akoosilaos of Argos, 120, 167 and n. 97 

A\kraia, d. of Asterion, 160 

Akraiphnion, 3 350 Nn. 120; Sanctuary 
of Proan Apollo, 208 n. 72. 357 and 
n. 124: Site, 357 and n. 122; oracle, 

. 357 nm. 124 

Akrata, 200 n. 146 

Akrata, the, 200 n. 1.46 

aS, I5 

k sios, 100 and n. Q94, 130, 190, 417 

Akroke raunian mountains, 38 

Akrotatos, s. of Kleomenes, 40 
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INDEX 


Aktaia (Attica), 16 

Aktaion, 123 and n. 259; his bed, 312 
and n. 10; Artemis and, 312-13; 
legend of, 390-1, 44%, 484 and n. 148 

Aktaios, King of Attica, 15, 22, 48 

Aktion, 274 

Alalkormenai, 314-15, 381 and n. 196; 
Temple of Athene, 342; site, 342 n. 


F 


197 

Alalkomeneus, 381 

Alalkomenia, d. of Ogygos, 381-2 

Alazones, bees, 92 and n. 195 

Alepochori, 122 n. 257 

Ales, the, 243 

Aletes, ancestor of Herakles, 140, 141 

Alexander the Great, 23 n. §2, 33, 255, 
297, 305; invasion of Greece, 19; 
death, 24, 35, 36, 45, 71, 515; buried 
at Memphis, 24 and n. 54, 26; use of 
elephants, 37; and Lysirnachos, 31; 
and Greek mercenarics, 72; release of 
Persian treasure, 6% n. 184; in Asia, 
305, 211 Nn. 196, 236; and Mimas, 139; 
on coinage, 239 n. 26; and Smyrna, 
240; treatment of Greeks, 255; and 
temple of Athene at Priene, 242 n. 
30; and Thebes, 246, 268, 322-3, 
338; accession, 311 n. 7; and Darius, 


398 

Alexander IV, s. of above, 24, 323, 515 

Alexander, s. of Kassander, 33, 103 

Alexander, 8. of Kleopatra, 30 

Alexander, s. of Lysimachos, 34 

Alexander of Pleuron, 143 and n. 132 

Alexandria, 151, 436, 442; shrine 
Serapis, 50 

Alexandrians, 31 

Alexanor, s. of Machaon, 157 and n. 64, 
185, 223 

Alexiarous, 362 and n. 13% 

Aleximachos, Phokian, 464 

Alitherses, 236 

Alkaios, 246 Nn. 44, 279 n. 99; poem 
to Itenian Athene, 382 n. 197; Hymn 
to Apollo, 426 and n. 56; Hymn to 
Tfermes, 27g and n. 99 

Alkamenes, 12 and n. 20, 68; statues of 
Ares, 29, Aphrodite, 53, Dionysus, 
56; triple Hecate, 201 and n. 16%; 
colossal Athene and Herakles, 331 

Alkarnenes, commander, 264, 265 

Alkathous, King, s. of Pelops, 114, 115, 
116, 120; murders his son, 118, 120 

Alkenor, 17% 

Alketas, s. of Arybbas, King of Eptros, 

35-6 

Alketas, s. of Tharypas, 35 

Alkibiades, 63, 46,251, 252,333.55, 379 

Alkidameia, 139 

Alkimachos, 253 

Alkinoos, 14 

Alkippe, d. of Ares, 60 

Alkis, d. of Antipoinos, 342 

Alkmaion, 195 n. 224, 174, 178; and 
Eriphyle, g8 and n. 206, 132, 400 N. 
243; dedication, 431 

Alkrnaionid family, 418 n. 37 

Alkman, song to Dioskouroi, 115 


of 
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Alkmene, m. of Herakles, 
114, 191, 330-1; wife o 
p30 death legend, 341 

Alkomenia, 381 n. 194 


$4 and n. 109, 
Ampbhityron, 


Alkyone, d. of Atlas, 202, 355 


Alkyonian Lake, 221-2 

Almones, becomes ‘Olmones’, 384 and 
n. 203 

Almos, s. of Sisyphos, 140, 384, 346, 388 

Alocus, 139, 355; rons of, 368 

Alope, d. of Kerkyon, 21, 110 

Alpheios, 25% 

Alpinios, 479 

Althaia, curses of, 445 

Althepdés, s. of Poseidon, 202, 209 and 
n. 191 

Alyattes of Lydia, 446 

Alypos of Sikyon, 429 and n. 63 

Amadokos, 20 

Arnaltheia, 302 

Amarynthos, Q1 

Amathous, 400 n. 242; Sanctuary of 
Adonis and Aphrodite, 399, 40° 

Amazms, 12-13, 13 N. 22, 45, 4%, 71, 
115, 204, 210, 231, 487 N. 198 

Ambrakia, 429, 435 

Ambrakiotws, 452 

Armbrossas, divine hero, 504-5 

Ambros, 334, 410, pe3 n. 242, 504 
and n. 244, 505; Kokkos, 504 and n, 
245 

Amenophis, J and IJ, 117 n. 245 

Ammon, King of Olympos, 340; shrine 
at Thebes, 339 and n. 75; statue at 
Delphi, 439 

Asnrnonians, 339-40 

Amrnun, rarri-god, 339 n. 75 

Aranizos, cave sanctuary, 51 and n. 102 

Amphialos, 470 and n. 147 

Amphiaraos, 24 and n. 5%, 97, 173, 178, 
221, 270, 321, 325, 376 N. 177; 
sanctuaries, g7 and n. 205, 9% and 
n. 206, 185, 325 n. 45, 343; belief in 
his divinity, 97, 9% and Eriphyle, 
o% n. 206, 400 N. 242; spring, 98, 
243 n. 107; arbiter of drearns, 95-9; 
at Phiias, 162; chariots, 325 N. 45, 
346, 430-1; and Seven against Thebes, 
409 N. 242 

Amphikleia, 497 and n. 222, 498 and 
n. 224; burnt by Xerxes, 499; rites of 
Dionysos, 497 and n. 223 

Amphiklos, King of Chios, 239 

Amphiktonic League (see also League 
of Neighbours), 152 and n. 51, 255, 
243; membership, 423-4 

Amphiktyon, King of Athens, 15-16, 
43,91, 399 

Amphiktyon, s. of Deukalion, 423 

Araphilochians, 173 


Amphilochos, 9% and n. 206, 173, 
17, 431 i 

Amphimarus, n. of Poseidon, 369 

Arphion, divine hero, 8. of Antiope, 


FOGN. 232,142, 31% and n. 27, 319-20, 
330 N. 54, 341 n. 79, 414; and music, 
319, 325-6, 743: children, 342 and n. 
4o, memorial, 342-3, 492 
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Amphion of Knossos, 445 and n. 100 

Amphiopolis, 87 and n. 181 

Amphissa, 150, 262 n. 61, 424 n. 50, 
463, 509 and n. 261, 510 

Amphisse, d. of Makar, 510 

Amphisseans, 262; mystery of Boy 
Lords, 510 and n. 263 

Amphitrite, 48, 131 

Amphitryon, husband of Alkmene, 
54 N. 109, 103, 114, 329-30, 342, 
346; father of Herakles, 440 

Ampyx, 274 

Amyklai, 168, 475 n. 163 

Amyklaios, sculptor, 440 and n. 87 

Amyklas, King of Sparta, 182, 427 

Amymone, and Nauplion, 222 

Amymone, the, 220 and n. 217, 221 

Amyntas, 26, 248 

Anacharsis the Scythian, 64 and n. 132 

Anagyrous, 90 n. 188; Sanctuary of 
Mother of the Gods, go 

Anakreon, poet, 13, 70 and n. 145 

Anaktoria, 230 

Anaktoron, the, 163 

Anauros, the, 78 and n. 158 

Anax, s. of Earth, 100-1, 230 

Anaxagoras, King, 173, 203 

Anaxandrides of Delphi, 419 n. 38 

Anaxibia, sister of Agamemnon, 198 

Anaxikrates, Athenian magistrate, 466 

Anaxis, 183 

Anchialos, 477 

Andera, 263 n. 64 

Andokides, vase-painter, 440 n. 87 

Andraimon, s. of Kodros, 234, 510 

Andreas, founder of Andros, 439 

Andreis, 384; becomes Phlegyantis, 387 

Andreus, s. of Peneios, 384 

Androbios, painter, 453 n. 124 

Androdamas, s. of Phlias, 145, 148, 160 

Androgeos, s. of Minos, 10 and n. 8; 
Altar of the Hero, 12 and n. 17; killed 
by Cretan bull, 79; resurrection, 
192 n. 153 

Androkleia, d. of Antipoinos, 342 

Andromache, wife of Pyrrhos, 35, 186, 
472; marries Helenos, 35 

Andropompos, 321 

Andros, 439 

Androsthenes of Athens, 454 and n. 126 

Androtion, and Amphiktiones, 423 and 


n.7 

Angelion, and Apollo of Delos, 208, 
385 and n. 205 

Anigraia, 223 and n. 224 

Ankaios, King of Leleges, 236 

Ankora, 20, 21 

Ano Liosia, 92 n. 193 

Ano Phanari, 209 n. 192 

Ano Polydrosos, 496 n. 220 

Antagoras of Rhodes, 13 

Antaios, 330 

Antalkidas, 310, 334 

Antenor, 30, 475, 477 and n. 169 

Anthas, 202, 203, 355 

Anthedon, 355 and n. 116, 356, 363, 
480 n. 175; Sanctuary of the Kabeiroi, 
355; Glaukos’s Leap, 356 


Antheas, s. of Eumelos, 273 

Antheia, 202 , 203, 273, 274 and n. go, 
276, 282 

Anthemokritos’s 
n. 213 

Anthene, 223 

Antigone, Pull, 360-1 

Antigonos, s. of Demetrios, 10 and n. 5, 
13, 24-5, 27, 33-4, 47, 89, 151-2, 
295 Nn. 132, 430, 515; Asian empire, 
32, 37, 38; defeated by Pyrrhos, 38-9, 
41; King in Macedonia, 212, 247, 457 

Antigonos Gonatas, 516 

Antikleia, m. of Odysseus, 482 

Antikyra, 249, 405 and n. 1, 409, 505 
and n. 247, 506, 507 and n. 253; 
Sanctuary of Artemis, 505, 506-7 

Antikyreans, outrage on Delphic Sanc- 
tuary, 505 

Antikyreus, 505 

Antilochos, 483 

Antimachos of Kolophon, 
Graces, 385 and n. 209 

Antimenes, 197 

Antiochos, s. of Herakes, name-hero, 
22, 174, 430, 437 

Antiochos I, s. of Seleukos, 24, 26-7, 
30, 46, 51 n. 103, 250, 457, 515 

Antiochos, ships’ captain, 379 

Antiochos of Syracuse, s. of Xeno- 
phanes, 433 and n. 74 

Antiope, d. of Nykteus, 12-13, 115, 
144-5, 431 n. 79, 491; children, 109 
and n. 232, 145 and n. 37, 154, 318 
and n. 27, 342, 343 and n. 85, 361 

Antipater, Macedonian general, 19, 26, 
28, 35, 40, 72, 253-4, 323, 410, 515 

Antipater of Sidon, 32 n. 67 

Antiphanes of Argos, sculptor, 427, 428 
and n. 60 

Antiphos, 376 

Antipoinos, daughters of, 342 

Antirrion, 512 n. 269 

Antitheos of Athens, 267-8 

Antoninus Pius, 134 n. 13, 195 and n. 
161, 196 

Anyte, poetess, §12-13, 513 n. 270 

Aones, the, 317-18 

Aoris, 159 

Aornos, death oracle, 372 and n. 168 

Apame, d. of Antiochos, 26 

Apamea, 52 n. 104, 481 n. 179 

Apelles, portrait of Grace, 386 and n. 211 

Aphaia, Sanctuary, 201 and n. 169 

Apheidas, King, s. of Arkas, 296 and 
n. 134, 427 

Aphidna, 114, 183, 472 n. 153 

Aphrodisias, 75 

Aphrodite, 11 and n. 4, 16 and n. 31, 
44-5, 61, 76 n. 153, 141, 154 n. 59, 
284, 288, 318, 473, 483; Grotto, 512 
and n. 269; Shrines and sanctuaries, 
Ir and n. 13, 44, 105-6, 106 n. 225, 
134. 142, 154-5, 195, 198, 199 and n. 
166, 222, 280, 283, 298, 352, 399, 511; 
Statues, 29, 65 and n. 133, 125, 131, 
158, 175, 189, 291; by Hermogenes 
of Kythera, 136, Kanachos, 154 and 


Memorial, 102 and 


and the 
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n. 59, Praxiteles, 366; Aphrodite of 
Action, 12: and Adonis, 399; and the 
All-Healer, 98; Armed, 142; Black, 
135, 366; Bridal, 209; of the Cape, 
11; of the Deep Sea, 215; in-the- 


Apollodoros of Athens, 81 n. 165, 236 

n. 21, 414 n. 28, 440 n. 88 
Apollodoros of Troizen, 429 
Apollodoros, a mercenary, 86 
Apollonian madness, 98 


Gardens, 53 and n. 107, 77; of Gifts,, Apollonius of Rhodes, 129 n. 1, 159-60, 


11; of Good Sailing, 11; Heavenly, 
186, 341; of Kolias, 12; Peeping, 
208; Popular; Supreme, 209; Turner 
Away of Evil, 341; Turner of Hearts, 
113; Supreme, 209; of Victory, 176 

Apia, 144 i 

Apis, 144; holy bulls, 5o and n. 100; 
Egyptian, 285 

Aphnida, 49 and n. 94 

Apoikos, 235 

Apollo, 20 n. 43, 5I n. ror, 59, 80, 81 n. 
165, 89, 116, 121, 125, 143, 144, 149 
and n. 47, 182, 192, 211-12, 288, 
328-30, 355, 360, 419, 420, 421, 447, 
448, 490 n. 206, 507; and the Python, 
148, 184 n. 135, 201, 421; hatred of 
flute-players, 184; at Delos, 208, 385 
and n. 205; s. of Leto, 243 n. 32; 
and daughters of Teiresias, 380-1; 
and Daphne, 423 and n. 46; fight 
with Herakles over tripod, 440 and 
n. 88; oracle at Abai, 501 and n. 237; 
Dedications at Delphi, 407, 408-9, 
427, 428, 430, 434, 439 and n. 85, 
442, 443 and n. 93, 444 and n. 96, 445 
446, 447, 448, 453; Shrines an 


sanctuaries, 80, 90, 105, 118, 162, ` 


219, 240, 268 n. 72, 278-9, 280, 283, 
301, 357, 359, 393, 490 and n. 206, 
495, 498; Temples, 61 and n. 125, 
90 n. 90, 125, 138 and n. 25, 143 and 
n. 35, 312, 357, 399; Statues etc., 47, 
70, 105, 137, 188, 283, 439-40, 452, 
454, 489, by Eubolides, 15, Euphra- 
nor, 340 n. 76, Peisias, 18; Apollo 
with Artemis, 114 and n. 243, 156, 
291; with Artemis and Leto, 352, 
502, 509; Ashen, 331-2; Belvedere, 
18 n. 36; Boundary, 216; the Com- 
mander, 118; Country, 114 and n. 
243; Dance-leader of the Muses, 15; 
Delian, 397; Delphinian, 53, 415 n. 
29, 416, 417; of Didyma, 154, 230-1; 
Egyptian, 195; of the Fates, 467; 
Father, 14 n. 26, 18; Golden, 468 
and n. 141; the Healer, 98; of Help, 
and Hermes, 370; MHyperborean, 
go n. 190; of Hospitality, 304; 
Ismenian, 154, 328, 329; Karian, 
122 and n. 255; Karneian, 153, 156; 
Klarian, 136; Lataon, 129; Locust 
God, 70; Lykian, 54; of Maiia, 
195-6, 196 n. 162; Passenger, 207; 
of the Plane-trees, 213; Preserver from 
Evil, 18; Protective, 122; Pythian, 53, 
83 n. 170, 118, 205, 207, 216, 334 n. 
65; Ptoan, 268 and n. 108; of the 
Ridge, 186; the Seer, 205; Sitalkas, 
444 and n. 96; Sminthean, 436, 
437 n. 79; of the Street, 92 and n. 
194, 176; Thryxean, 284 and n. 108; 
Tithe-taker, 118; Wolf, 152-3, 175 


268 n. 74 

Apollophanes, 193 

Appius, Roman, 251-2 

Aptera, 417 and n. 33 

Apuleius, Golden Ass, 134 n. 14, 492 n. 
211 

Arabia, vipers, 367-8 

Arachnaion, 191 n. 152 

Arachova, 424 n. 51, 495 n. 217 

Araithyrea, 159, 160 

Arakos of Sparta, 429 

Aranti, 159 

Arantine ridge, 159 

Aras, 159, 163 

Aratos of Sikyon, 247, 249 

Aratos of Soloi, 13, 148; heroic deeds, 
149-51; murder of, 152; alleged s. 
of Asklepios, 154 

Arba, 274 and n. 90 

Arcadia and Arcadians, 114, 119, 160, 


323 

Archander, s. of Achais, 228 

Archandros, 145 

Archedemos, self-portrait, 185 n., 138 

Archelaos, King, 13, 58 

Archias, at Epidauros, 193 

Archias of Thourioi, 28 

Archidamos of Sparta, 85, 311 

Archilochos, poet, 254 and n. 54, 478; 
and Tantalos, 488 and n. 201 

Architeles, 145, 228 

Ardalos, discovers the flute, 204 

Areios, lord of Teuthrania;35 

Arentinos, 159 

Ares, 9 n. 1, 161 and n. 77, 184 n. 134, 
274, 286, 287, 318; Sanctuaries, 29 
and n. 63, 64, 92 n. 193, 189, 502 n. 
238; war-god, 29 n. 63; trial, 81; 
statues, 217, 283; Dreadful goddesses, 
296; children, 386, 387, 389, goon. 242 

Aresthanas, 192 

Arestor, 167 h 

Arethas, Archbishop of Caesarea, 3 

Arethousa, 288; at Syracuse, 292 and n. 
127 

Areus, s. of Akrotatos, 40, 251 

Argaios, brother of Ptolemy, 26 

Arge, 120 n. 249 

Argeios, s. of Diphontes, 197 

Argive, the, 129, 174, 223; Heraion, 
140 n. 29, 166, 168 and n. 100, 169 
and n. 101, 171; shrine of Perseus, 
171; grave of Thyestes, 171-2; 
crown of, 213 

Argives, the, 36, 40, 41, 85, 106 n. 225, 
150, 159, 174, 175, 216, 305; Athenian 
alliance, 85-6; and Sparta, 85-6, 
178 n. 121, 179, 182, 223, 430 and 
n. 65; and Thebes, 98, 178, 189 and 
n. 147, 233, 316, 321, 326; and Ne- 
mean Zeus, 165; and Myceneans, 
165, 167; and Tiryns, 170, 191; 
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Argives, the — contd. 
three kingdoms, 173, and Troy, 178, 
203; expedition to Sicily, 184; 
shipwreck at Kaphereus, 184 and n. 
136, 185, worship of Pheraian Artemis, 
185; and battle of Hysiai, 188 and 
n. 146; festival of beacons, 190; 
pyramid, 190 and n. r51; occupy 
Epidauria, 191, 198-9; speech, 221; 
Romans and, 256; and gods of Aigion, 
291; at Glisas, 326; and Epaminon- 
das, 337; and Daidalos, 397 

Argo, the, 159, 237, 303, 378 

Argolid, the, 45, 150, 165, 190, 199, 343 
n. 86, 420, 444; invaded by Sparta, 
219 and n. 212; Mycenean buildings, 
297 n. 139 

Argolis, 196, 303 

Argonauts, the, 50 n. 97 

Argos, King, 166, 191, 192, 203; $. of 
Zeus and Niobe, 183, 213 

Argos, 41, 71, 79, 82, 85 and n. 179, 95, 
ut i2I, e n. 34, ee te 160, 
104, 174, 189, 237, 261, 284, 424; 
rival to Athens, 42, 268; and Thebes, 
123, 178; absorbs Dorians, 146, 280; 
coinage, 169 n. 103, 177 n. 119, 182 
n. 129; gates of, 173 and n. 111, 189; 
Sparta and, 176-7, 223, 256; Dionysos 
and his raving women, 177 and n. 120; 
geography, 187 n. 143; gods from, 291; 
city of, 219 and n. 213; Achaians, 
228, 245; resist Phlegyans, 387; 
Akropolis, 186 and n. 40, 437 n. 79; 
Asklepieion, 185; Sanctuaries, Apollo, 
175, 186, Aphrodite, 178, Athene, 186, 
LeO; 181-2; Temple of Dionysos, 
184-5 

Argyra, 274 and n. go, 288; ruins, 287 
and n. 117 

Aria, 139 

Ariadne, 16, 57, 62, 186, 397, 481 and 


n. 17 

Aribarzanes II of Cappadocia, 57 n. 117 

Aricia, 195 | 

Aridaios, King, 24, 33, 35, 71, 72 

Arieus, 141 

Arignotos, 194 

Arimaspians, one-eyed, 69-70 

Arimaspoi, and griffins, 90 and n. 190 

Arimnestos, portrait-statue, 316 and 
ù. 20 

Arion of Methymne, 371 and n. 166 

Aristaois, s. of Apollo, and Sardinia, 
448-9 

Ariste, 84 and n. 173 

Aristeas of Prokonnesos, poet, 69 and n. 
143 

Aristias, s. of Pratinas, satyr-plays, 162 

Aristion of Athens, 57 and n. 117, 58 

Aristodama, 154 

Aristodemos, sons of, 174 

Aristodemos of Macedon, 457 

Aristogeiton, 29, 64, 87, 316 n. 20, 431 
and n. 67 

Aristokles of Karystos, 429 

Aristokritos, 243 

Aristomache, d. of Priam, 473 


Aristomachos, dictator, 4151; 
148 and n. 44; sons of, 511 
Aristomedes of Argos, 407 and n. 5 
Aristomedes of Thebes, 361 
Aristomenes, 396 n. 231; shield, 395-6 
Aristonautai, 158, 303 and n. 158 
Aristophanes, 29 n. 64, 147 n. 40, 344 n. 
87; Birds, 76 n. 153; Clouds, 395 
n. 230; Frogs, 107 n. 230, 478 n. 170; 
Peace, 438 n. 82; Riders, 14 n. 273 
282 n. 105 , 
Aristophant®ês of Corinth, 429 
Aristotle, 104 n. 222, 349 n. 102, 438 n. 
8: 


death, 


2 

Arkadia, 158 n. 67, 159, 173, 187, 240 
n. 27, 247, 252, 261, 264, 282 n. 105, 
297, 299, 306 n. 164, 327, 337, 400; 
wolf-cults, 204 n. 178; personified, 
374 n. 172; Orchomenians, 388, 456 

Arkadians, 21, 86, 158-9, 178, 499; 
become Dorians, 159; at Chaironeia, 
264 and n. 67; dedications at Delphi, 
428, 439; at Thermopylai, 456; at 
Nomia, 487 

Arkas, 427 

Arkesilaos, 11, 393 

Arktinos, epic poet, 472 n. 156 


Arne, 397, 

Arne, d. of Aiolos, 397 

Aroé, 273, 276, 282, 284 

Arriphon of Trikonion, 221 and n. 218 

Arron, s. of Klymenos, 388 

Arsinoe, d. of Leukippe, 193 

Arsinoe, d. of Lysimachos, 27 

Arsinoe, sister of Ptolemy, 26, 27, 30, 
34; portrait, 374 

Arsinoiti, 27 

Arsites, satrap, 86 

Artaphernes, horses of, 94 

Artaxerxes, King, 16-17, 28, 246 n. 
39, 339 
emidorus, 2 

Artemis, 59, 119, 137, 138, 154, 176, 
182, 192, 201, 278, 345, 483; and the 
Python, 148; the huntress, 198; 
revenge on Oineus, 275 and n. 93; 
as the archer, 291, 304; worshipped in 
Crete, 396 n. 232; and Maira, 484 n. 
187; dedications at Delphi, 428, 
439, 444, 447; Sanctuaries and shrines, 
84, 90, 101, 179, 189, 195 and n. 59, 
196, 200, 240, 241 n. 28, 300, 302, 
304, 347-8, 495, 503 and n. 241, 505, 
506, 511; Statues, 152, 161, _ 300, 
302, 348, 350, 439, 454; by Chionis, 
440, Praxiteles, 506; Temples, 11, 
134 and n. 13, 475; Aitolian Artemis, 
512; Amousian, 45 n. 85, 91; Anaitis 
(Persian), 246 and n. 39; Ancestral, 
152; and Apollo, 114, 156, 291: 
Brauronian, 66 and n. 136, 95 and 
n. 201; Country, 114 and n. 243, 300, 
302; Diktynna, 396 n. 232, 505; of 
the Entrance, 107; Ephesian, 74 n. 
150, 135, 231, 475; in-the-Fields, 
156 and n. 113; of the First Throne, 
510; of Glory, 342 and n. 81; Iphige- 
neian, 216; Kolainis, 91; of the Lake, 
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148, 280; Laphria, 274 and n. 92, 
275; and Leto, 122 and n. 255; 
and Leto with Apollo, 502, 509; 
Leukophrynian, 73-4; Light-bearing, 
gt; Orthia, 188; of the Peak, 196; 
Pheraian, 155 and n. 61, 185; Saronis, 
202, 209 n. 192, 210; thé Saviour, 
112, 123, 203, 304; of Tauris, 66 and 
n. 136; Triklarian, 276 and n. gs, 
277, 287; of Wolves, 204 and n. 178 

Artemision, naval battle, 44, 442 by 
Kroisos of Ephesos, 433 n. 73 

Artontes, s. of Mardonios, 312 

Arybbas, s. of Alketas, 34, 35, 36 

Asia and Asians, 33, 35, 37, 38, 46, 86, 
246, 259, 203, 444, 457, 458, 4606 

Asia Minor, 229 n. 6, 234 n. 16, 272 n. 
83, 295 n. 133; envoys from, 293 n. 
131; Ionian cities, 437 n. 79: Kory- 
kian cave, 489 n. 203 

Asinaia, 219 

Asinaians, 219 

Asinaros, the, 266 

Asine, 196, 219 and n. 24 

Asios of Samos, 145 and n. 37, 198, 
236 and n. 21 

Askalaphos, King of Thebes, 389 

Askelon (Palestine), 44 

Asklepios, 2, 156 n. 63, 157 n. 66, 185, 
198, 393; offerings of hair, 157 and 
n. 65; birth legends, 192-3, 289-90; 
and Epidauros, 192 and n. 153; 
and resurrection, 192 and n. 153, 
195; belief in his divinity, 193; cult 
of Doctor, 193; Doric inscriptions, 
194 and n. 158, 195; and the snake, 
196; engraved eures, 218, 395 n. 230; 
cult at Elateia, 500 and n. 234; 
Sacred grove at Epidauros, 193-4, 
194 n. 156, 157; Sanctuaries and 
shrines, 60, 134, 141 and n. 31, 153 
and n. 56, 154 and n. 57, 161, 179, 
IQI, 200, 243, 284, 306, 492, 512; 
Sculptures, 153 n. 56, 154 and n. 57, 
208, 280, 301, 411; by Timokles and 
Timarchides, 500 and n. 234, by 
Timotheus, 208; Asklepieion (Titane), 
185; Asklepios First Founder, 492; 
Gortynian, 158 and n. 67; and Health 
(sacred Precinct), 289 and n. 121 

Askra Pyrgos, 337 n. 69, 368 n. 157 

Askre, founded by Muses, 368 

Asopia, 129, 139 e 

Asopos, s. of Kelouse and Poseidon, 159 

Asopos, s. of Salamis, 99, 142 and n. 33, 
143, 144; daughter of, 164, 198, 309 
and n. 2, 310, 317 and n. 23, 349; 
Boiotian, 142, 309 and n. 2, 310 

Asopos, the, 147, 149, 156, 158 n. 70, 
159, 315, 324, 364; course, 309 n. 
2, 317 

Asphodikos, grave, 345 

Aspledon, s. of Poseidon, 391 

Aspledon, 391 and n. 22, 392 

Aspra Spitia, 405 n. 1, 505 n. 247 . 

Assyrians, 90 n. 190, 317 n. 25; worship 
of Aphrodite, 44 

Asteios, governor of Athens, 296, 311 


Asterion, s. of Minos, 165, 203 and n. 
175; daughters, 169 and n. 101 

Asterion, the, 169 and n. 101 

Asterios islet, 100 

Asterios, s. of Anax, 100-1, 230 

Astros, The Landings, 223 and n. 224 

Astyanax, s. of Andromache and Hek- 
tor, 472 

Astykrateia, d. of Polyides, 120 

Astykrates, 429 

Astynoos, 474 and n. 161 

Astyoche, descendant of Klymenes, 389 

Astypalaia, d. of Phoinix, 236 

Atarneus, 233 

Athamas, 119 n. 247 

Athąmas, s. of Oinopion, 234-5, 358 
and n. 128, 384; murders his son, 
124, 384; Zeus and, 383 

Athamas, plain of, 358 and n. 128, 359 

Athenaios, 43 n. 82, 89 n. 185, 145 n. 
37, 155 n. 60, 236 n. 21 

Atlanti, 501 n. 236 

Athene, 68-9, 149 n. 47, 182, 491; cult 
of, 9 n. 1; attempted rape, 44 n. 84; 
colonnade painting, 46; and Erich- 
thonios, 50; carried off from Troy, 
63, 185; rising from head of Zeus, 67; 
striking Marsyas, 67 and n. 138, 68; 
goddess of Athens, 75; and the olive 
tree, 76; festival, 77; new robe, 83 n. 
170; and Sober stone, 330; and daugh- 
ters of Pandareus, 483; dedications 
at Delphi, 430, 439, 444, 451, 452; 
Shrines and sanctuaries, 143, 155, 
158, 164, 187, IQI, 215, 271, 290, 
413, 460 and n. 132, 500 and n. 235, 
(Athene and Zeus), 10 and n. 10, 11; 
Statues, etc., 74 n. 150, 78, 105, 
117, 136, 220, 279, 280, 291, 300, 
328, 331, 414, 430, 440, 451, by 
Chionis, 440, Lokros, 29, Myron, 
371 n. 165, Pheidias, 79 and n. 161, 
304 and n. 159; Temples, 89, 90, 
104.144, 241 and n. 29, 242 and n. 


30, 286-7, 304, 510; Athene of 
Abundance, 184; of Ajax, 1183 
Alea, 171 and n. 106; Areia, 81, 


92 n. 193; of the Bridle, 140, 141; 
of the Bronze House, 417; of- 
the-City, 75 n. 151, 76, 77, 202 
and n. 172, 243; Clear-sighted, 186-7; 
of Crafts, 364; Deceitful, 210; of 
Epeios, 473 n. 159; of Foresight, 425 
and n. 52; of the Girdle, 342; Guar- 
dian of the Anchorage, 214; the Healer 
of Health, 65 and n. 134, 92, 98; of 
Horses, 80, 92; Itonian, 39 and n. 713 
of Ivy, 198; Larisaian, 269; Lemnian, 
80 and n. 162; Luck of Troy, 82 
and n. 168; Panachaian, 278 and n. 
97; Pronoia, 424 n. 51; Onga, 332 
and n. 60; Saitis, 220 and n. 216; 
Skiras, 11-12, 12 n. 16, 29, 102; 
Storm-bird, 115; of Strength, 202, 
208; Telchinian, 345; of the Trumpet, 
180; of Victory, 118; of War, 316; 
the Workwoman, 68 
Athenodoros, sculptor, 428 and n. 62 
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Athens and Athenians, and Themi- 
stokles, 10; relations with Macedonia, 
Ir and n. 11, 17 n. 32, 71-3, 86, 246, 
254, 322 n. 38; at Mantinea, 17; 
relations with Sparta, 17 and n. 32, 
86, 174, 227 and n. 2, 246; naming 
of tribes, 21; name-heroes, 21-2, 23, 
316 n. 20, 430; acquisition of demo- 
cracy, 17; plague during Pelopon- 
nesian War, 18, 209, 268; the Pry- 
tanes, 21 n. 47; desertion of Athens, 
30; and Ptolemy VI, 31; at Leuktra, 
40; and Marathon, 43-4, 45-6, 434; 
and the Amazons, 48, 71, 115; Monas- 
tiraki mosque, 53 n. 105; water- 
sources, 54and n. 110; war with Rome, 
57-8; devotion to religion, 68; end 
of naval supremacy, 71; Leosthenes 
and, 71-2; dedicated to Athene, 75; 
fired by Persians, 76, 78; memorial 
to battle heroes, 84; dictatorship of 
the Thirty, 84, 331, 379; war against 
Sardinia and Ionia, 84, 256; and 
Thrace, 85, armed freed slaves, 85 
and n. 178; treaty with Argives, 85-6; 
war-ships in sea-battles, 87, 459; 
secularization of temple treasures, 
88 n. 184; torch-races, 89 n. 186; 
Mountain statues, 92 and n. 1096; 
bury the Persians, 93-4; and children 
of Herakles, 94; honour Ajax, 99; 
and Satanians, 99; expenses for public 
sacrifices, 99 n. 208; islands, 99; 
boundary with Plataia, 108; ex- 

edition to Syracuse, 184; and Ask- 
lepios, 193; expel Aiginetans, 199; 
invasion of Aigina, 201; send women 
and children to Troizen, 205-6, 
206 n. 180; and Sardinia, 230; 
settlers in Achaia, 235; in Sicily, 266; 
and Thebes, 322, 323, 434; treat- 
ment of war dead, 380; cult of the 
Graces, 385; restores Phokis, 410; 
and League of Neighbours, 424; 
treasure-house and colonnade at 
Delphi, 434-5, 434 and n. 75, 435 n. 
77; first fruits, 435; and Gaulish 
invasion, 457, 460, 463, 465; and 
Sanctuary of Olympian Zeus at 
Syracuse, 479 and n. 172; drive out 
Lokrians, 512 

Athens: Agora, 9 n. 1, 14 n. 26, 16 n. 
30, 18 n. 38, 28 n. 59, 29 n. 63, 41 
n.75 
Akropolis, 14 n. 26, 23, 50 and n. 98, 

59, 61-2, 62 n. 128, 330 n. 54; 
museum, 29 n. 63, 65; paintings, 
62-4; Hermes of the Porch, 64 and 
n. 132; Graces, 64, 386; statue of 
Diitrephes, 65; Wooden Horse, 
66-7, 112 n. 238; statue of Peri- 
kles, 70; dedications of Attalos, 71 
andn. 146, 74-80; statues of Athene, 
75-7, 79-80, 304; ring-walls, 80 
and n. 163; cave-sanctuaries, 80, 
81 n. 165; statue of Peace by 
Kephisodotos, 340 and n. 76 
Altar of Pity, 47 and n. 89 
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Areopagos, 14 n. 26, 16 n. 30, 20, 68, 
81 and n. 166, 87; rocks of Shame- 
lessness and Arrogance, 81; shrine 
of the Furies, 81 and n. 166; 
scene of sacrifices, 81; Oedipus’s 
memorial, 81 

The Colonies, 51 

Council- house of the Five Hundred, 
18, 21 - 

Eleusinion, 43, 83 n. 170 

Erchtheion, 12 n. 21, 74-5, 75 nn. 151, 


152 

Gates, Beule’s, 62 n. 127; Dipylon, 14 
n. 26, 54 n. 110, 84 n. 173, 102 n. 
213; Itonian, 14 n. 25; Melitian, 67; 
Phaleron, 53 n. 106 

Hadrian’s Library, 53 and n. 105 

Hermes gymnasium, 15 

Hill of Philopappos, 73 and n. 148 

Kerameikos, 14 n. 26, 15, 16, 44, 54 
n. 110, 58, 83 n. 170 

King’s Colonnade, 14 n. 26, 16 and n. 

30, 17, 44 : 

Klepsydra (water-spring), 80 and n. 
164 

Kynosarges (Sanctuary of Herakles), 
54 and n. 108 

Law Courts, Delphinion, 82; Hide- 
away, 82; Palladion, 82 and n. 
168; Prytaneion, 82—3; Sun Court 
(Heliaia), 82; Triangle, 82 

Lenaion, 57 n. 115 

Library of Pantainos, 48 n. 91 

Long Walls, 13 and n. 23, 72 

Lykeion, 54, 89 
useum, 12 nn. 11, 12,18 n, 35, 72-3 ` 

Nine Springs (Fountain-house), 42 
and n. 76 

Odeon, 41 and n. 75, 48 n. 91, 57 and 
n. 117 

Odos Eptachalkou, 14 n. 26 

Odos Syngrou, 53 n. 106° 

Painted Colonnade, 45—6 

Parthenon, 62 n. 127, 69 and n. 142 

Pompeion, 14 n. 26 

Precinct of Aglauros, 49 n. 96; 50 and 
n. Q 

Propylaia, 62 n. 127, 128 

Prytaneion, 50 and n. 99, 56, 73, 379 

Ptolemeion (gymnasium), 47, 48 n. 91 

Round-house, 21 and n. 47, 22 

Sanctuaries: Heavenly Aphrodite, 44; 
Ares, 29 and nn. 63, 65, 30; 
Asklepios, 60 and n. 122, 61; 
Demeter, 14, 42 and n. 77; Dio- 
skouroi, 49 and n. 96; Sarapis, 50; 
Theseus, 48 and n. 91, 49; Zeus, 21 

Shrines, Aphrodite, 105-6, 106 n. 
225; Hephaistos (Theseum), 44 
and n. 83, 500 n. 235; Hera, 502; 
Themis, 61 and n. 126; Wingless 
Victory, 62 and n. 127 

Stadium, 56 and n. 113 

Stoa Poikile, painting of Marathon, 
316 n. 19 

Temples: Aphrodite in the Gardens, 
53 and n. 107, 77; Eukleia, 43-4; 
Olympian Zeus, 51 and n. 103, 52 
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Theatre of Dionysos, 56-7, 57 n. 115, 
58-9, 60 n. 122 
Tripods, sculptures, 56 
Twelve Gods’ altar, 
colonnade, 17 

Athera, 216 

Atherion, 280 

Athmon (Marousi, Amorousi), 45 and 
n. 85, 46, 91 n. 192; festival of Arte- 
mis, 45 n. 85, 91 

Atlante island, 360 n. 133, 457 n. 128; 
Bay, 360 n. 133, 457 n. 128 

Atlantes, 350 n. 105 

Atlas, 202, 355; and the Pole, 349 and 
n. 104 

Atreus, s. of Pelops, 399; underground 
treasure-houses, 168; and Thyestes, 
172 and n. 108; sons of, 474 

Attaginos, 253 

Attalos of Athens, 175 and n. 113, 265; 
colonnade, 468 n. 142 

Attalos the Mysian, King, 103; name- 
hero, 23, 27-8 

Attalos of Pergamon, 71 and n. 146, 
251; ‘son of the bull’, 444 and n. 97 

Atthis, d. of Kranaos, 16 

Atthis, 368 

Attica, 16, 131, 180, 228, 311, 449; 
invaded by Kassander, 73; country 
town monuments, 89-92, 93; landing 
of barbarians, 93; islands, 99; boun- 
dary with Eleutherai, 108, 309 and 
n. 1; marriage metaphor, 389 n. 
215; olives, 494 

Attis, 21, 271 and n. 80, 82, 272 and n. 
83, 278; cult name (Papas), 227 n. 
I, 331 n. 58 

Atys, s. of Kroisos, 272 n. 83 

Auge of Arkadia, m. of Telephos, 480 
and n. 175 

Augeas, 164 

Augeias, 471 

Augustus, I, 21 N. 47, 169, 270, 274, 
284; monument, 29 n. 63; founder of 
Corinth, 136 and n. 19; Forum, 417 
n. 34; settlement of Greece, 423 and 
n. 49, 511 i 

Aulis, 99, 347 and n. 98, 474; Shrine of 
Artemis, 347-8; Workers of Right, 
381 n. 194 

Auliskos, 205 

Autesion, s. of Tisamenos, 321 

Autolykos, all-in wrestler, 50, 379 
and n. 188, 425 

Automate, d. of Danaos, 228 

Autonoe, d. of Kadmos, 123 and n. 259, 


47 n. 89; 


r i 


44 
Autonomos of Eretria, 429 
Auxesia, and Damia, 201 and n. 170, 
207-8 
Auxo (Grace), 385 
Avliki, 347 n. 98 
Avsar, 232 n. 10 
Awful Goddesses, 156 
Axion, 476,477 
Axionikos the Achaian, 429 
Ay Khanoum, 466 n. 138 
Azan, s. of Arkadia, 489 


Azan, s. of Arkas, 427, 428 
Azeus, s. of Klymenos, 388 


Bakis, Boiotian, 438 and n. 82; oracies, 
343 and n. 84, 443 and n. 93, 491, 492 

Balaroi, the, 450 

Baphyra (Helikon), the, 372 

Babylon, 34, 46, 47, 211 n. 196 

Babylonia, 157 and n. 65, 437 

Bacchae, and Dionysos, 148 

Bacchidai, the, 129, 141 

Bacchis, 140-1 

Balagrai, cult of Doctor Asklepios, 193 

Balat, 230 n. 7 

Bardana, 413 n. 26 

Barsine, 323 

Basile, nymph, 55 n. 112 

Basiliki, spring, 312 n. 10 

Basiliko, 146 n. 38 

Baton, 430-1; sanctuary, 185 

Battos of Kyrene, 445 and n. 100, 446 

Bautadai family, 75 and n. 151 

Bean Man (Kyamites), shrine, 104-5, 
105 N. 223 

Bel, temple of, 47 

Bellerophon, 132, 134, 138, 140, 194; 
and water-springs, 206 and n. 181, 
(Hippokrene), 375 

Belos, 284 

Bencik, 130 n. 6 

Benjamin of Tudela, 324 n. 41 

Berenike, Ptolemy and, 26, 31, 516 

Berosos, f. of Sabbe, 437 

Bias, King of Argos, 145, 173, 180 

Bias of Priene, 466 

Biblis, springs, 243, 293 

Biton, divine hero, 140 n. 29, 175 and 
n. 114, 418 n. 36; stone figure, 177 

Black, the, 391 and n. 222 

Blasia, 286 n. 111 

Boar, the, 373 

Boeion, 496 n. 220 

Boiai, 77 

Boio, hymn for Delphi, 416 and n. 32 

Boiotia, 11, 21 n. 45, 40, 58, 65, 72, 86, 
108, 109, 125 n. 262, 246, 248, 262, 
265, 267, 309 ff.; invasion of Pelopon- 
nese, 17; legend of the Sphinx, 69; 
invaded by Tolmides, 77, by Sulla, 
232-4, by Argives, 327; bronze chariot, 
79 and n. 161; settlers in Achaia, 
235; Athenian defeat, 254; cities, 312; 
and Troy, 316 and n., 21; Persian 
survivors, 362; works of Daidalos, 
-396; feared by Phokis, 411; Sacred 
War, 408-9, 434 n. 75; Sanctuary of 
Itonian Athene, 382 and n. 107; 
naked Graces, 386 and n. 210; 
Hippocrene, 206 and n. 181; Myka- 
lesian Demeter, 367 

Boiotians, 71, 85, 97, 267, 360, 424, 502; 
at Marathon, ee 93; at Leuktra, 
86, 336; join acedonia, 71; and 
Megara, 111, 122; and Hesiod’s 
poems, 375 and n. 176; and oracle of 
Trophonios, 396; at Thermopylai, 
457; and Gaulish invasion, 457, 465 

Boiotos, s. of Itonos, 309 
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Boleoi, the, 219 

Bolgios, Gaulish commander, 455 

Bolina, 288 

Bolinaios, the, 288 and n. 118 

Boline, 274 and n. 90 

Bos Dagh, 130 n. 6 

Boulis, Sanctuaries of Artemis and Dio- 
nysos, 507 

Boulon, 507 

Bounos, s. of Hermes, 139, 142 

Boupalos, 386 n. 211; Graces at Per- 
gamon and Smyrna, 386 

Bouphia, 339 n. 73 

Boura, 245, 293 n. 131, 298 and n. 141; 
Shrine of Demeter, 298; Herakles in 
a Grotto, 298-9 

Boura, the, 298 

Bouraikos, the, 298 n. 141 

Boutos, hero cult, 75 

Boy Lords, Mysteries, 510 and n. 263 

Brachyllides, 335 

Brana, 94 n. 199 

Branchidai, 47, 169 n. 102; Apollo, 
328-9, 328 n. 51; Milesian Sanc- 
tuary, 240, 241 n. 28; Sacred Road, 
243 N. 31 

Braukon, 333 n. 64; Sanctuary of Ar- 
temis, 66 and n. 136, 95 and n. 201; 
Mycenean figurines, 170 n. 105 

Brennos, leader of Gauls, 423, 455—6, 
458-9, 461, 462-4, 516; death, 465 
and n. 137 

Briareos, 131, 141 

Briseis, 471 

Britain, 96 

Britomartis (Aphaia), 201, 396 n. 232; 
by Daidalos, 396 

Broteas, 172 n. 108, 182 

Brutus, 370 n. 164; in Athens, 29 n. 65 

Bryas of Argos, 176-7 

Bryaxis, 208 n. 186; statue of Askle- 
pios, 113 and n. 241 

Buris, 293 n. 131, 295 n. 132 


Cadiz, 101, 412 and n. 21 

Calm and the Sea statue, 132 

Calpurnius Siculus, and elks, 351 n. 108 

Cape Araxos, 227 n. 1, 269 n. 75 

Cape Avgo, 303 n. 156 

Cape Chelone, 14 and n. 27 

taph Drepanon (the Hook), 288 and n. 
II 

Cape Kastri, 214 n. 201 

Cape Kolias, 12 and n. 18 

Cape Makria, baths (Leos), 244 

Cape Mouzaki, 214 

Cape Obstacle, 214 

Cape Ox’s head, 214 

Cape Papas, 227 n. 1, 331 n. 58 

Cape Skyll, 214 n. 201 

Cape Skyllaion, 213 

Cape Sounion, 9 

Cape Sparrow, 218 

Cape Thermissi, 214 n. 201 

Carales, Sardinia, 448 n. 109 

Caria, 85, 142, 146, 203, 358 and n. 
126; Athenian expedition, 445 and 
n. 99 


Carians, 75, 230, 231, 232, 234; in 
Achaia, 233, 235, 239; expulsion, 233- 


4 
Carthage, sea-battles, 87, 453 
Cathaginians, 38, 425, 448-50 
Cassius, in Athens, 29 n. 65 
Catana, Dutiful Men of, 479 and n. 171 
Celts, 19, 20 n. 44, 31-2, 89, 96, 100, 

410, 455; elks, 351 and n. 108; in 

Asia, 463-5 
Centaurs, battle with Lapiths, 48, 79 
Cephisus, altar to, 98 
Chabrias, 84 and n. 174, 338 
Chaireas, 334-5 
Chairesileos, 349 
Chairon; s. of Apollo, 305 and n. 162, 

39 
Chaironeia, 116, 315, 380 n. 190, 397-9, 

411; battle of, 52, 58, 77, 87, and n. 

181, 246, 311 and n. 7, 410; catas- 

trophe for Greece, 71, 322 and n. 38, 

370, 410; Arkadians and, 264 and 

n. 67; ancient history, 397 and n. 2353 

stone Lion, 264 n. 67, 397, 3983 

graves of Thebans, 398; cult of the 

staff, 398-9; crag of Petrachos, 401 
Chalandri, 91 n. 192 
Chaldaeans, in Babylon, 47 
Chalkidice, 65 
Chalkinos, 105 
Chalkis, 79, 97, 106, 183, 248, 286, 

324 N. 42, 333, 343, 344, 348 n. 100, 

355 n. 116; sea-water baths, 244 and 


n. 35 

Chalkodon of Euboia, 342 ; memorial, 346 

Chania, Artemis Diktynna, 396 n. 232 

Chaonians, 437 

Chaos, birth of, 365 

Charadra, 409, 496 and n. 220; Altars of 
the Heroes, 496 

Charadros, the, 189, 496 : 

Chariot, 97, 346 and n. 95; Amphiaraos’s 
chasm, 325 and n. 45 

Charmos, dedication to Love, 88 and n. 
185; altar of ‘Love Returned’, 88 

Charon, giant, 110 n. 235 

Charon of Lampsakos, 512 and n. 268 

Charon, ferryman, 478 and n. 170 

Charontas, wrestler, 478 n. 170 

Cheiron, and Achilles, 375 

Chenai, 466 

Chersias of Orchomenos, 392 

Chersonese, 34, 97 

Chersonesos, Britomartis, 396 n. 232 

Chians, 242, 386 n. 211, 429; altar at 
Delphi, 468 n. 142 

Chilon of Sparta, 466 

Chilon the wrestler, 246 and n. 39 

Chimaira, 194 

Chione, m. of Eumolpos, 106 

Chionis, sculptor, 440 

Chios, 86, 130 n. 6, 235 n. 18, 238-9, 242, 
244 n. 35, 331 n. 58; siege of, 84 n. 
174; Poseidon and, 238 and n. 25; 
Oinopion’s grave, 244 and n. 37; 
Apollo’s sacred palms, 348 n. 100 

Chloris, d. of Niobe, 182 and n. 129, 
388, 481; wife of Neleus, 388 
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Choaspes, the, 487 

Choirilos of Athens, 43 and n. 80; 
Alope, 43 

Choreia the Maenad, 177 and n. 120 

Chrysanthus, 42 

Chryseis, priestess, 171 ’ = 

Chryse, d. of Almos, 386 

Chryses, s. of Poseidon, 
Minyas, 387 
hrysippos of Soloi, 47 and n. go, 87 
and n. 183 

Chryso, 507 n. 255, 508 n. 256 
hrysogeneia. d. of Almos, 386; m. 
of Chryses, 387 

Chrysorthe, d. of Orthopolis, 144 ` 

Chrysothemis of Crete, Delphic prize- 
winner, 421 

Chthonia, festival, 216-17 

Chthonios, 318 

Chthonophyle, 145, 160 

Church of Daphni (monastic), 105 n, 224 

Church of St Dionysios, 81 n. 166 

Church of St Eleutherios, 83 n. 170 

Church of the Metamorphosis, 49 n. 96 

Cicero, 65 n. 133 

Cilicia, 98 

Claudius, Emperor, 272 n. 83, 365, 
439 n. 85 

Clement of Alexandria, 12 n. 17, 129 n. 
1, 138 n. 23, 273 Nn. 89, 319 N. 29; 
names prophetic women, 416 n. 32 

Community of Greece, exclusion of 
Phokis, 410 

Constantine, Emperor, 441 n. 89 

Corfu, 36, 139, 206 n. 181; dedica- 
tions at Delphi and Olympia, 427 

Corinth, 1, 86 and n. 180, 105, 110, 124, 
246, 249, 261, 424; boundary with 
Megara, 125; history and naming, 
129; devastated by Rome, 129 and 
n. 2, 133, 139; resettled, 129 and n. 
3, 133, 423 n. 49; harbours, 133-4, 
134 n. 13, 273; coinage, 135 n. 17, 
136 n. 19, 138 n. 22; baths, 138; 
fountains, 138; and Trojan war, 140; 
liberated by Aratos, 150; devastated by 
Mummius, 266-7; gulf of, 287 n. 
115, 317 n. 23, 377 N. 180, 405 nN. 1; 
war with Pellene, 305; and Sparta, 
322; nurses Oedipus, 414: Akropo- 
lis, 147-8, 148 n. 42, 248; Temple 
of Apollo, 149; shrine of Artemis, 148 ; 
Kraneion, 1; Market-place, 135-6, 
148-9; memorials of Lykos and 
Xenodike, 147; Odeon, 139; Tenean 
gate, 143 and n, 34; Theatre, 141, 
148; Sanctuary of Persuasion, 148-9; 
water-cisterns (Lerna spring), 141 
and n. 31 

Corinthians, 129, 266-7, 457; Roman 
colonists, 129; coastal names, 133; 
and Lais, 135; and Medea’s children, 
139; hair-cutting, 139; give Medea 
the throne, 139-40; beaten by 
Dorians, 140, 141; join Achaian 
League, 249 

Corsica, 268 n. 74, 449-50; fauna, 450 
and n. 114 


387; f. of 


Cossutius, Roman architect, 51 and n. 
103 

Costobocs, Greek brigands, 499 and n. 
232, 500 and n. 233 

Cretans, 51, 54, 103, 115 ,164'n. 85, 213, 
235; use of arrows, 65, 85, 265; and 
the bull, 78, 79; and Aphaia, 201; 
and Carians, 230, 233 

Crete, 48, 49, 59-60, 62, 74, 97, 145, 
148, 193, 201, 203 Nn. 175, 211, 235, 
400 n. 244, 417 and n. 33; cave 
sanctuaries, 51 n. 102; war with 
Megara, 111, 116; and Minos, 122, 
238; daemonic goddesses, 208 and 
n. 184; Milesians from, 230; wooden 
idéls by Daidalos, 396; worship of 
Artemis, 396 n. 232; city of Elyros, 
447 and n. 104 

Crimea, 90 and n, 190 

Cumae, 286 and n. 113; Opician, 286, 
437 

Cyprus, 16, 17 Nn. 32, 25, 30, 44, 75 N. 
152, 146 n. 39, 345, 438; Kimon’s 
expedition, 87 and n. 181; use of 
herbs, 118; kingship, 198; sanctuary 
of Adonis and Aphrodite, 399, 400 
n. 242; and Homer, 467 

Cyrenaica, 193, 396 n. 232 

Cyrene, 24, 25-6 

Cyriac of Ancona, 3; and Orchomenos, 
390 n. 218; and Delphi, 413 n. 26, 
424 nn. 50, 51 


Dadi, 497 n. 222 

Daeira, d, of Okeanos, 10 

Daidala, feast of. 314 and n. 16 
Daidalos, s. of Palamaon, 314, 3943 
murders Kalos, 59-60, 74, 238; 
works, 74 and n. 150, 76, 141, 170 n. 
104, 396, 427, 428 n. 60; apprentices, 
164 and n. 85; reputation, 237-8; 
flight from Crete, 331, 448; and 
Ariadne, 396 

Daidalos, s. of Patrokles, 429 n. 64 

Daimenes, 245 

Daiphantes of Hyampolis, 406 

Daitos, 105 

Daktyloi, Idaian, 
(Herakles), 366-7 

Damala, 202 n. 171, 206 n. 180, 209 nn, 
190, 192 

Damaretos of Heraia, laurel-winner, 422 
and n. 44 

Damasias, s. of Penthilos, 245 

Damasichthon, Ionian leader, 234 

Damasichthon, King, 321 

Damasos, 235 i 

Damesistratos, King of Plataia, memo- 
rial to Laios, 414 and n. 28 

Damia and Auxesia, 201 and n. 170, 
207-8 

Damokleidas. 335 a 

Damokritos, Spartan expedition, 259, 260 

Damon of Athens, 230, 236 

Damophon of Messene, 289 and .nn. 
120, 121; Asklepios and Health, 289 
and n. 121; E/ileithuia, 288-9 

Damon of Thourioi, 296-7 


377 and n. 97; 
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Damophilos, 335 

Damostratos, 350 n. 105 

Danaans, 228 

Danae, 166 n. 94 

Danaos, 166, 175, 178, 180, 284; 
daughters of, 166 and n. 93, 176, 220, 
285, 501; and the Landings, 222-3, 
223 n. 224, 228; dedication, 431 

Danube, the, 32 

Daochos, dedications, 468 n. 142 

Daphne, Apollo and, 423 and n. 46 

Daphni, 83 n. 172 

Daphnis, prophetess of Delphi, 415 

Dardania, 237 

Darios, King of Persia, 253, 398 

Darius, King of Persia, 72, 494 

Datis, Persian commander, 
Marathon, 434 

Dauleia, 412 n. 22 

Daulis, 116, 409, 412 and n. 22, 413; and 
Tereus, 412-13, 413 n. 24; road to 
Delphi, 413 n. 23, 415 Nn. 29, 503; 
Sanctuary of Athene, 413 

Daulis, d. of Kephisos, 412 

Dawn, the, 117 n. 245 

Day, 16 

Deianeira, m. of Makaria, 94, 185 

Deinome, 473 

Deinomenes, 70 and n. 145 

Deion, 481 

Deiope, d. of Triptolemos, 42 and n. 77 

Dejophobos, and Helen, 471 n. 151 

Deiphon, 236 

Deiphontes, 174, 191, 196-7, 199 

Delians, 51, 435, 479; priestesses of 
Apollo, 468 n. 140 

Delion, 479; battle of, 87 and n. 181, 
322, 348 and n. 101 

Delos, 51, 90 n. 189, 91, 142, 146 n. 39, 
194, 333; ship, 83; hair-cutting, 
120 and n. 249; palms, 348 n. 100; 
Aphrodite, 397; Apollo, 208, 285 
and n. 205 

Delphi, 2, 35, 78, 80 n. 163, 152, 175 n. 
114, 262 n. 61, 292, 324, 380 n. 
190, 381 n. 195, 405 n. 1; Gauls and, 
20, 447 Nn. 103, 454, 463-4, 465; 
raided by Phlegyans, 387; port of, 
405, 508 and n. 256; taken over by 
Phokians, 408; Sacred War, 408-9; 
road to, 413 and n. 26, 414-15, 415 
n. 31, 503 and n. 242; chasm, 415 n. 
31; Mycenean settlement, 418 n. 36; 
floods, 419; naming, 420; attacks on, 
420-1, 421 N. 42, 423; singing prize, 
421; athletic contests, 421 n. 42; and 
League of Neighbours, 424; path to 
Parnassos, 489 and n. 203; Gym- 
nasium, 425 and n. 53; Kastalia 
stream, 425 and n. 54; bronze Olym- 
piodoros, 73; Palace of Persepolis, 
418 n. 37 

Delphic oracle (the Pythia), 15, 18, ros, 
184, 229, 230, 270, 272, 281 Nn. 102, 
296, 363, 415-16; wineskin image, 
58 and n. 118; Responses: to Achaians, 
451-2; Aiakos, 199-200; Aktaion, 390- 
1; Alkmene, 114; Asklepios, 193; 


479; at 


Atyenian kingship, 229; Baccheios, 
136; Erginos, 388-9; Eurypylos, 277; 
Gaulish invasion, 463; Glaukos the 
Spartan, 172 and n. 109; Herakles, 
440; Hesiod’s bones, 390; Iokaste, 
320; Kadmos, 363 and n. 139; 
Keressos, 337; Kirra, 508; Komaitho, 
276, 277; Koroibos, 121; Liparians, 
447; Lophis, 381; Megarians, 119 
and n. 248; Menoikeus, 360; Methym- 
nians, 454; Persian spoils, 443 and 
n. 93; Phalanthos, 432; Phokis, 406, 
407; Pindar, 357; Potniai, 325; 
Sokrates, 64; Telesilla, 179; Tro- 
phonios, 396 

Delphic religion, 40, 415 and n. 31; 
Pyrrhos’ tumulus, 20 n. 43, 41; the 
exegetat, 68 n. 141; Pythian tune, 184; 
exclusion of Phokis, 410; rites of 
Dionysos, 411; cult place, 415 n. 31; 
prophetic rock, 415 n. 31; Parnassos 
the first prophet, 419 n. 38; Temple 
of Apollo, 90 n. 190, 105, 407 n. 5, 
415 Nn. 31, 417 and n. 35, 418 and 
nn. 36, 37; gold Apollo, 468 and n. 
141; Apollo Sitalkas, 444 and n. 96: 
Precinct of Apollo, 426-7; Athenian 
colonnade, 434-5, 435 n. 77; Bronze 
Horse from Argos, 430; charioteer, 
452 n. 120 Club-house (Paintings), 
469 and n. 145, 470; Dedications, 
Argive, 430-1, 431 n. 68, Greek, 441 
and n. 89 (bronze serpent), 442-3, 
Marathon, 430 and n. 66, Phokian, 
439 and n. 86, 440, 453; Sardinian, 

8; Seven Wise Men, 466-7; 
partan, 428-9; Tarentine, 441 and 

n. 90, Tegean, 427-8, 428 n. 60; 
Delphian bronze wolf, 443 and n. 94; 
Phallic Dionysos, 454; portrait of 
Gorgias, 453 and n. 123; Herophyle’s 
Rock, 435 and n. 78; Navel-stone, 
446. and n. 102, 468 and n. 141; 
shrine of Neoptolemos, 468 n. 142; 
throne of Pindar, 468; altar to Posei- 
don, 467; League of Skyllis of Skione, 
453 and n. 124; Temples, 330 n. 54, 
417 and n. 34, 418, 424 and nn. 50, 
SI, 425, 454 and n. 126; Theatre 
and Stadium, 488 and n. 202; Treas- 
uries, 88 n. 184, Athenian, 434 and 
n. 75, 445 and n. 99, 454; Corinthian, 
439 and n. 86, Knidian, 434 and n. 
75, Sikyon, 432 and n. 71; Siphnian, 
418 n. 37, 432-3, 433 N. 73, 440 n. 
87, Theban, 434 and n. 75 

Delphos, 274-5; personification, 419, 
420; called Pytho, 420 

Delta, 180 

Demades, 254 

Demeas, 428 and n. 62 

Demeter, 41, 43, 105, 109, III, 148, 
159, 478; in Argos, 42; and Phylatos, 
104; in Eleusian mysteries, 107 n. 
230; hall at Megara, 113; search for 
her daughter, 119; and Plemnaios, 
144; at Mekone, 154 n. 59; mysteries 
of, 162, 215, 478; in the Argolid, 216: 
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Dirke, the, 361 

Distoma, 503 n. 242, 504 N. 244, 505 
n. 246 

Divllos, sculptor, 440 and n. 87 

Dodona, 90 n. 100, 102, 281 n. 102; 
oracle of, 281 and n. 102, 206, 362. 
305 n. 230, 437 Nn. $1; Sanctuary of 
Zeus, 20, 48 and n. 03, 40: guild of 
Rock-Pigeons, 437 and n. 81, 438 

Dokimos, general, 2 

Dokos, 214 N. 201 

Doliana, 223 n. 22 

Dolopians, 423 

Dombraina, 377 n. 1 
of, 377 n. 182, 37 
plain, 377 n. 182 

Donioussa, 303 and n. 156 

Doors of Temenos, 101 

Dorians, 110, 140, 146, 150, 159, 160, 
1S0, 221, 222, 268, 280, 321; become 
part of Argos, 146, 100. 203; and Pelo- 
ponnese, 101, 236, 511; at Hermione, 
213; and Achaiains, 228, 246; fute- 
playing, 333; Asiatic, 466 

Doridas, 140 

Dorieans, 423 

Doris, 424, 507 

Dorykleio1, the, 113 

Doto, a Nereid, 132 and n. 10 

Drabeskos, 84 

Drakon, iaws for Athens, 388 

Dramesi, 348 n. 101 

Dreadful goddesses, 296 


on, 417 n. 33 

Dritsia, 346 

Dromichaites, 32 

Dropion, s. of Laon, dedication at Del- 
phi, 438 and n. 83, 4390 

Drunkenness, 104 

Drymaia (Drimaia), 498 and n. 224 
burnt by Nerxes, 400 

Dymas, s. of Aigimios, 270 

Dyme, 147, 245. 269 and n. 75; battle 
at, 151,247 and n. 42; rebellion, 266 n. 
76; grave of Polystratos, 270 and n. 
79; shrines and sanctuaries, 271, 272 

Dysaules of Eleusis, 163; fatherhood, 43; 
grave, 159, 163 


Earth, 16, 43, 52, 61 n. 126, Sr, or, 
101, 283, 209, 365; Boy-breeding 
sanctuary, 61; praying to Zeus, 68 
and n. 141; and Delphic oracle, 
415 and n. 31, 420; guardian serpent, 


420 
Ebraiokastro (Jew’s Castle), 391 n. 222 
Echedarneia, 410 
Echeklos, s. of Agenor, 477 
Echekratides of Larisa, 448 and n. 108 
Echelos, 55 n. 112 
Echembrotos the Arkadian, 

singing prizewinner, 421 
Echemos the Arcadian, kills Hyllos, 

Lid, 128 
Echetimos, 154 
Echetlaos, divine hero, 46, 93 
Echion, 318 


flute- 


Echoiax, 470 

Edonoi, the, 8S4 

Egypt, 23, 24-5, 42, IOO, III, rg1, 166, 
I7S, 242, 332 and n. 60, 437; Sanc- 
tuary of Apis, 285 and n. 110; statues 
of kings, 30; snakes, 352; Herakles, 
448: festival of Isis, 494 

Eidothea, 340 n. 104 

Eileithuia, sanctuaries and shrines, 51 
and n. tor, 143, 298; m. of Love, 365 

Eilithyia, 183 

Eioneus, 476 

Ekbatana, 47 

Ektenians, the, 317 

Elaia, 321 and n. 36 

Elasos, 474 

Elateia, 58, 73, 264, 405, 400, 498 and 

+ 226; dedications, 407 n. 5, 4533 

Rome and, 400; Sanctuary of Athene, 
§00 and n. 235, 501; cult of Askle- 
pios, 500 n. 234 

Elateians, 498-9 

Elatos, s. of Arkas, 192, 427, 499, 500 

Eleans, 86, 102, 260 

Eleia, 71, 238, 244 n: 37 

Elektra, 168, 471: Theban gate, 325 and 
n. 47.326, 330: d. of Agamemnon, 399 

Elektra, servant, 471 

Elektryon, King of Medea, 184, 191, 330 

Eleon, 85, 364 n. 95 

Eleous, dedicated to Protesilaos, 97 

Elephenor, 49 

Eleusinians, 22,73, 163 ; war with Erech- 
theus, 102, with Athens, 327; 
shrines, ete., 107-8; and the mysteries, 
Io7, 488 

. divine hero, 108 

Eleusis, 12 n. 16, 42, 73, 77 n. 156, 01, 
90, 106, 188, 309 n. I, 502 n. 238; 
parodied initiation, 15; Sacred Road, 
102 and n. 213, 107 n. 229; office of 
torchbearer, 103 and n. 21$; and bean- 
eating, 10§ and n. 223; relationship 
with Athens, 107; mysteries, 107 and 
n. 230, 108, 162-3, 488; river 
Kephisos, 107; complex site, 107 n. 
230; myth, 107 n. 230; Erineos, 107 
and n. 229; Kallichoros well, 107 and 
n. 230; Rarian meadow, 107-8; 
shrine of Artemis and Poseidon, 107 
and n. 230; graves of dead Argives, 
109-10; festival of Stoning, 208 
n. 184; war with Athens, 228 

Eleuther, 349; Pythian victory, 421 
and n. 42 

Eleutherai, 15, 56, 107, 10$-9. 145, 309 
and n. 1, 311; Dionysos of, 84, roS—o; 
annexed to Athens, roS; fortress 
ruins, 10$ n. 23: Petrogeraki spring, 
109 n. 232; road to Plataia, 312 

Eleutherion spring, 168 

Ehas, prophet, 92 n. 106 

Elis, 115, 164, 227 and n. 1, 245, 422, 
420, 435. 440; and Peloponnesian 
War, 253; flax-growing, 284; clean- 
sing of, 331; Olympic records, 506 

Elpenor, 482 and n. 182 

Elymoi, the, 433 
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Elyros, Crete, 447 and n. 104 

Encheleans, 318 

Endeis, 200 

Endoios, seated Athene, 74 and n. 150, 
243 

Enoudos, 236 

Enyalios (Ares), festival, 29 n. 63 

Enyo, image of, 29 

Eotoa, 485-6 

Epaminondas, King of Thebes, 17-18, 
40, 268, 333-8; and Spartan war, 334, 
335-6; memorial, 334 n. 67; and Alex- 
ander, 338; and prisoners of war, 338- 
9; death and funeral verses, 339; 
dedication, 431 

Epeios, 66, 175, 410; and Wooden 
Horse, 198, 473-4; painting of, 473 
and n. 159 

Epeiros, 250 

Ephesians, 231-2, 237 

Ephesos, 231 n. 9, 243 and n. 32, 429; 
tombs of kings, 32-3, 33 n. 68; 
Lysimachos and, 32, 234; site and 
naming, 231 and n. 9; Magnesian 
gates, 231 n. 9, 232; Artemis, 74 n. 
150, 231, 510; Artemesion by 
Kroisos, 433 n. 73; Olympieion, 232 

Ephialtes of Trachis, 19, 87 and n. 183 

Ephialtes, giant, 355 n. 118, 368 

Ephoros, 211 n. 194 

Ephyra, d. of Okeanos, 129 

Ephyraia, 129, 139 

Ephyroi, the, 387 

Epicharinos, statue, 67 and n. 137 

Epidauria, 191 

Epidaurians, 236, 429, 444 

Epidauros, 65 n. 134, 71, 130, 150, 153 
n. 56, 154 n. 57, 157, 185 and n. 
138, 186 n. 141, 190, 191 and n. 152, 
324; legend, 192-3; and snakes, 
196; occupied by Argives, 191, 198-0, 
236; Sanctuary of Asklepios, 193-4, 
194 n. 156, 157, 195, 512-13; Sanc- 
tuary of Hera, 197 m. 164, 198; 
Kotys’s colonnade, 195 and n. 161; 
stadium, 356; theatre, 195, 279 Nn. 101 

Epikaste (Iokaste), 320; and Delphic 
oracle, 363 

Epikleides, 151 

Epikydidas of Sparta, 429 

Epimenides of Knossos, 43; grave, 180 

Epione, w. of Asklepios, 195 and n. 
160, 198 

Epiros, 32, 34 35, 41, 72, 180, 185; 
kings of, 19 

Epirotes, 35-6. 38, 281 

Epochos, 97 

Epopeus, 129, 139, 
Athene, 155-6 

Erasinos, the, 219-20, 220 N. 214 

Erasos, s. of Triphylos, 427 

Erato, 427 

Eratos, King, 219 

Erechtheides, 270 

Erectheus, name-hero, 22, 75, 345) 
364, 481; bronze statue, 77; King of 
Athens, 82, 102, 107, 145, 190, 227; 
dedication, 430 


6 < 


144-5; shrine of 


Erenea, 123 

Eremokastro, 337 n. 69 

Eresos, 477 

Eretreia, 97 n. 205 

Eretria, 249, 253, 429; and Tanagra, 
353 

Erginos, King of Orchomenos, 342; s. 
of Klymenos, 388; marriage, 389 

Erianthes of Boiotia, 429 

Erichthonios, 22 n. 48; parentage, 16 
and n. 29, 44 and n. 84; snake- 
god, 50 and n. 98, 70 

Eridanos, the, 19, 54 and n. r10 

Erigone, 174 

Erineos, 287 and n. 115, 288 n. 119 

Eriopis, d. of Medea and Jason, 139 

Eriphyle, 132 and n. ro, 185; murdered 
by Alkmaion, 98 and n. 206; her neck- 
lace, 399-400, 400 n. 242, 401, 482 

Erochos, burnt by Xerxes, 409 

Eros, 365 n. 147; with a bow, 143; 
with a lyre, 194; with Fortune, 302; 
temple of, 364 n. 144; statue, 365 n. 


145 
Erxikleides, Athenian magistrate, 418 
Erymanthe, m. of Sabbe, 437 
Erymanthos, boars, 79 
Erysichthon,.s. of Kekrops, 
51; tomb, 90 n. 189, 91 
Erythrai, 235 and n. 18, 236, 244, 312 
n. 10, 365, 437 n. 79; hair-cutting 
legend, 242-3; an Athene, 74 n. 150, 
243; Idaian Daktylos, 366, 367 n. 
152; Herakleion, 241-2, 242 n. 30 
> ae 235, 242; and Herophile, 


15-16, 


43 

Erythros, 235 

Erytos, memorial, 164 

Eteoklean tribe, 384 

Eteokles, s. of Andreus, 384, 386, 390, 
430; and the Graces, 384 and n. 204, 


385 

Eteokles, s. of Oedipus, 109, 320, 360 
and n. 135, 361, 414 Nn. 27 

Eteonikos of Sparta, 379, 429 

Ethiopian plain, 96 

Ethiopians, 95-6, 143; Fish-eaters, 96; 
and ebony, 118 and n. 246; snakes, 
352 . f 

Etruria, Achaian exiles, 255—6 

Etruscans, Liparian naval battle, 433 
and n. 107; urns, 480 n. 142 

Eua, 223 and n. 224 

Euaichme, d. of Megareus, 120 

Euaimon, 277, 278. 477 i 

Euameiron, 157 and n. 66; Bringer of 
Fulfilment, 157 . 

Euanthes, s. of Oinopion, 239 

Euantidas of Ambrakia, 429 

Eubios of Thebes, 331 and n. 57 

Euboia, 22, 49, 79, 86, 90 n. 190, 97 
n. 205, 102, 184 and n. 136, 230, 248, 
249, 300 and n. 150, 314, 353, 360 
n. 133, 424; Athenian settlers, 77; 
worship of Amorousian, 91; site of 
Marathon, 93 n. 205; naval battle, 245 

Euboioans, 239, 262, 267, 353, 429; 
dedication at Delphi, 447 
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Eubolides, 15 

Eubouleus, s. of Trochilos, 42 

Euboulos, s. of Karmanor, 86, 201 

Euchenor the Corinthian, 120 and n. 
250 

Euenos, the, 509 

Euippe, w. of Andreus, 384 

Euippos, s. of Megareus, 114, 119 

Eukadmos, 454 and n. 126 

Eukemeros, 412 and n. 21 

Eukleides of Athens, sculptor, 237, 298 
and n. 142, 300 and n. 151 

Euklous, Cypriot prophet, 438 and n. 
BB, 443 and n. 93; and Homer’s birth, 
407 

Eumaois , speech to Odysseus, 400 

Eumelos, 319 n. 29; Corinthiaca, 129 
and n..1, 133, 139 

Eumelos, and Patrai, 273 

ee eo King of Pergamon, 25 and n. 
50, 27 

Eumolpos, 22, 106-7, 415 n. 30; 
bronze statue, 77; memorial, 106 and 
n. 227 

Eupheme, nurse to Muses, 369 

Euphemos the Carian, 66, 412 n. 21 

Euphorbos, 169 and n. 102 

Euphorbos, s. of Alimachos, 253 

Euphorion of Chalkis, 61 n. 125, 100 
n. 210, 183 and n. 132, 386 n. 210; 
and the Eumenides, 377 n. 179; 
and Laodike, 475 and n. 165 

Euphanor, Athenian paintings, 18 
and n. 35, 340 n. 76 

Euphrates, the, 142, 481 and n. 179 

Euphrosyne, (a Grace), 385 

Eupolemos of Argos, architect, 169 

Eupolis, 147 and n. 40 

Euridike, w. of Lagos, 32 

Euripides, 78 n. 158, 81 n. 165; monu- 
ment, 13; in Macedonia, 133 death, 
13 and n. 24; statue, 59 and n. 119; 
Andromache, 468 n. 142; Bacchae, 
57 ND. 116, 313 n. 11; Bellerophon, 206 
n. 181; Hecuba, 472 n. 156; Herak- 
leidai, 94 n. 199; Hippolytos, 202 n. 
173, 208 n, 185; Jon, 424 n. 50; 
Ipligeneia in Aulis, 172 n. 108; 
Medea, 142 n. 32; Meleager, 486 
n. 195; Orestes, 63 n. 129; Phoinissai, 
327 n. 49, 329 n. 52; Suppliant 
Women, 110 n. 234; Telephos, 21 n. 
46; Trojans, 168 n. 99, 184 n. 136 

Euripos, the, 65, 106, 188, 248, 347,355, 
375 

Euromos, 358 and n. 126 

Europa, 319; hidden by Zeus, 345; 
nurse to Triphonois, 393 

Europos, 213, 358 n. 126 

Eurotas, the, 250 n. 48 

Euryalos, s. of Mekisteus, 178, 203, 431, 
471 

Eurybates of Argos, 84, 471, 472 

Eurybotos of Athens, 188; and Lamia, 
435 0.78 

Eurydamidas, King ,151 

Eurydamos, Aitolian general, his son, 
447 and n. 103 


Eurydike, d. of Antipater, 26 

Eurydike, w. of Orpheus, 372, 473 

Euryganeia, d. of Hyperphas, 320 

Eurykles, a Spartan, Corinthian baths, 
138 and n. 24 

Eurylochos, 480 

Eurymachos, s. of Theano, 477 

Eurymachus, and Penelope , 400-1 

Eurymedon and charioteer, 168 

Eurymedon, the, 87 n. 182; battles, 445 
and n. 99 

Eurynome, m. of Graces, 385,480 n. 174 

Eurynomos, daemonic spirit, 479-80, 
480 n. 174 

Euryphilos, s. of Euaimon, 477 

Eurypylos, s. of Dexamenos, 277 

Eurypylos, s. of Euaimon, 275-6, 276 
n. 95, 277, 399; tomb, 275 :and statue 
of Dionysos, 277-8; and Salvation 
stone, 282 

Eurypylos, s. of Telephos, 321 

Eurysakes, 99 

Eurystheus, 94; death, 125 and n. 263 

Eurytheia, d. of Geryon, 449 

Euryteiai, 273 and n. 87 

Eurytion the centaur, 272 and n. 86 

Eustathios, Archbishop of Thessalonike, 
484 n. 187 

Euthydemos, dictator, 149-50 

Euthymachos, 442 

Euxine, the, 57, 90 n. 190,444 

Evagoras, King of Cyprus, 16-17, 17 n. 
32, 19 

Evangelistria, 381 n. 195 

Exarcho, 501 n. 236 i 

Exekestides of Phokis, Pythian winner 
422 and n. 45 


Fates, 142,156, 361 , 467; and Althaia, 


4 

Fear, 148; s. of Ares, 387 

Flaminius, 249, 250 

Foca, 235 n. 19 

Forgetfulness, 394 

Fort Athene, 287 and n. 115 

Fortune, sanctuaries and shrines, 136, 
177, 216; statues, 158, 364; Fortune 
and Love, 301-2; with Wealth, 340 
and n. 76; on-the-Peak, 301-2 

Furies, 206 n. 181, 321, 483, 485; 
Sanctuary at Keryneia, 297-8 


Gabala, 132 and n. 10 

Gaidouronisi (‘Donkey Island’), 9 n. 3 

Gaios, Sanctuary of Broad-breasted 
Earth, 299 

Gaius Caesar, ‘the new Ares’, 29n. 63; 
and Praxiteles’s Love, 365-6 

Galatia, 20 n. 44, 271 n. 81, 504 

Galaxidi, 511 n. 265 

Gallus, Roman ambassador, 256 

Ganyktor, sons of, 376 

Ganymeda, 160 

Gauls, 38-9, 47, 274, 279; invasion of 
Greece, 19-20, 410, 444 and n. 97, 
454-5, 455 n. 127, 456-66; in Asia, 
20, 246; in Egypt, 26; retreat inland, 
28; destruction in Mysia, 71; of 
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Pessinous, 271; raid Delphi, 421 and 
n. 42, 423, 444, 447 N. 103, 454-60, 
463-4; and Aitolians, 453 and n. 123, 
462; and the dead, 460; fighting 
cavalry (Trimarkisia), 456; atrocities, 
461-2; Phokians and, 463 “seized by 
Panic terror, 464-5; destruction, 466 

Gela, 397 and n. 234 

Gelanor, 166, 175 

Gelo of Phokis, 406 

Generous Gods, sanctuary, 195 

Gennoides, 12 

Genetyllides, 12 and n. rọ 

Geraneia, 124 n. 260 

Geres the Boiotian, 235 $ 

Geryon, 449; legendary cattle, 100 and 
n. 211 

Getai, the, 32 

Girdle (Zoster), altars, 89 and n. 187, 90 

Glauke, bride of Jason, 138 and n. 25, 
139, 142 n. 32 

Glaukias of Kroton, Olympic prize- 
winner, 421 

Glaukos of Anthedon, sea-god, 453 n. 


124 

Glaukos of Chios, and iron-welding, 446 
and n. 101 

Glaukos, fisherman-oracle, 356 and n. 
119, 412 and n. 23 

Glaukos the Spartan, 140, 172 and n. 
109, 206 n. 181 

Glaukos, s. of Theano, 477 

Glaukos, the, 273 and n. 88 

Glisas, 123, 321 and n. 35, 345 and n. 
92; battle at, 326, 327; Snake’s Head, 
346; Mount Highest, 346 and n. 94 

Gonoessa, 303 n. 157 

Gonousse, 141 

Good Fortune, 393, 395 

Good Spirit, 393, 395 

Gorge, d. of Oineus, 510 

Gorgias of Leontini, 453 and n. 123 

Gorgophone, d. of Perseus, 181 

Gortys, 158 n. 67, 164, 396 n. 232; 
Asklepios, 158 

Gouzoumitsa, 286 n. 111 g 

Graces, the, statues and shrines, 169, 
215, 243, 382, 389; sacrifice to, 384 
and n. 204; number and names, 384- 
5, 468 n, 140; Apollo and, 385 and 
n. 205; carved unclothed, 386 and 
n. 210 

Graia, 349 and n. 102 

Granianos of Sikyon, 158 

Great Gods, sanctuary, 286 

Greece, debt to Leothenes, 71-2; her 
serpents, 78-9; effect of inflation on 
city states, 89 n. 184; humans 
honoured as gods, 97; painted statues, 
136 n. 18; tombstones, 147 and n. 
41; textiles, 157; organization in 
states, 247; terrorized by Philip of 
Macedon, 248; ravaged by treachery, 
253-4; last stages of weakness, 268; 
civil war, 268; tradition of kingship, 
309; Holy War, 322 and n. 38; 
wild animals, 351-2; lamentation for 
the dead, 413 n. 24; overrun by 


brigands, 499 and n. 232; hatred of 
barbarians, 501-2 

Greeks, expedition against Troy, 21, 
45, 99 N. 209, 169, 184, 244, 246, 405, 
435, 477 n. 167; and Marathon, 46; 
use of arrows, 65; hair-cutting cere- 
mony, 104 and n. 221; tortoise 
myths, 125 and n. 262; embassy to 
Aigina (carving), 199; Ionian ex- 
pedition, 230, 231; in Achaia, 233, 
234, 235; at Thermopylai, 456; 
breastplates, 475-5; law on burnt 
shrines, 502 and n. 238 

Grylos, s. of Xenophon, 17, 339 

Gryneion, linen breast-plates, 60; 
temple of Apollo, 61 and n. 125 

Gyges of Lydia, 369 

Gymno, 190 n. 150 

Gythion, 77, 99 n. 209 


Hades, 142, 161, 319 and n. 31; return 
of his dog, 204, 383; horses of ,206 
n. 181; ‘golden-reined’, 357 and n. 
122; descent of Orpheus, 371, of 
Theseus, 375; Teiresias, 381, 477; 
worship of , 382 n. 197; painting , 479; 
Eurynomos and, 479-80 

Hadrian, Emperor, 1, 21 n. 47, §8, 117, 
118, 171, 281 n. 102; name-hero, 
23; stone portraits, 17, 51, 70; and 
Temple of Zeus, 51 and n. 103, 523 
reservoir on Lykabetto, 54 n. 110; 
aqueducts, 54 n. 110, 138; an 
Megarians, 102, 124; Baths, 138; 
dedication to Eros, 364; completes 
Trajan’s forum, 417 n. 34; coinage, 
445 n. 100; temple to Apollo, 502; 
colonnade at Hyampolis, 503 

Hagia Evthymia, 511 n. 264 

Hagia Marina, 199 n. 166, 211 

Hagia Paraskevi, 383 n. 198 

Hagia Sophia, 441 n. 89 

Hagia Soteira, 206 

Hagia Triada, 369 n. 160 

Hagios Andreas, 286 n. 111, 293 Nn. 129 

Hagios Athanasios, 208 n. 187 

Hagios Basilios, 164 n. 86 

Hagios Basiliou, 349 n. 103 

Hagios Blasios, 286 n. 111, 410 n. 16, 
503 N. 242 

Hagios Dionysos, 28 n. 59 

Hagios Georgios 102 n. 213, 383 n. 201 

Hagios Ioannis (port), 377 n .182, 378 
n. 183 

Hagios Kosmas, 12 n. 18 

Hagios Loukas, 328 n.50 

Hagios Nikolaos,331n. 56, 469 n. 144 

Hagios Theodoros, 130 n. 4 

Hagios Tryphon, 158 n. 68 

Halai, 360 and n. 133 

Haliartos, 77, 358 n. 128, 363 n. 141, 
378 n. 184, 380 and nn. 190, 191, 384; 
and Persian invasion, 378-9; sack of, 
379 and n. 185, 502; and Delphi, 381 
and n. 195; Haliartia, 233, 341, 3443 
Sanctuary of Workers of Right, 381 

Haliartos, s. of Thersander, 384 

Halikarnassians, 209 
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Halikarnassos, 203 

Halike, 218 

Halimous, Sanctuary of Demeter and 
the Maid, 89 and n. 187 

Halirrothios, killed by Ares, 81 

Halitaia, 243 and n. 32; Sanctuary of 
Aphrodite, 243 n. 33 

Halitherses, 431 

Harma, 346 and n. 95, 348 

Harmodios, 29, 87, 316 n. 20 

Harmonia, w. of Kadmos, 332 and n. 
61; dedications, 340-1; and Eriphyle’s 
necklace, 400 and n. 242 

Harpagos the Persian, 205, 425 

Harpalos the Macedonia, 105, 211 and 
n. 196, 212; murdered in Crete, 211 

Healing, 157 and n. 66 

Health, and Asklepios, 65, 157, 289-00, 
393; altar to, 98; statues, 113, 141, 
185, 364; Egyptian, 195 

Hearth-goddess, 50 

Heavenly goddess, cult of, 301 

Hebe, 159, 161 and n. 78, 170 and n. 
104; and Herakles, 161 and n. 76, 171 

Hecuba, 436, 477 

Hegeleos,; 180 

Hegemone (a Grace), 385 

Hegesinous, Atthis, 368 and n. 156 

Hegias of Troizen, 12 ,13 

Hekaerge ,120 and n. 249 

Hekate, 119, 158, 18 3 .200; triple statues, 
201 and n. 168; on the Tower, 201 

Hektor, King of Chios, 239 

Hektor, s. of Priam, 411, 486; oracle 
grave, 344; husband of Andromache, 
472 and n. 154 

Helen of Troy, 49 n. 94, 183; parentage, 
96-7; her island, 99 and n. 209; and 
Paris, 99 n. 209; taken to Sparta 
183; marriage to Theseus, 209; 
worship of, 399 n. 239; foretold by 
Herophile, 435; painting by Poly- 
gnotos, 470-1, 472 

Helen’s Bath, 134 and n. 15 

Helenos, f. of Kestrinos, 35; oracles, 
35, 471 n. 151; s. of Priam, 185-6, 
471 and n. 151 

Helikaon, s. of Antenor, 475 

Helike, wife of Ion, 228, 298 

Helike, 228, 229, 245, 247, 293; earth- 
quake and ruins, 295 and n. 132, 
296-7, 208; Helikonian Poseidon, 
293 and n. 131 

Helikon, the, 372 

Heliodoros Halis, 103 

Helioupolis, 9 n. 3 

Hell, 365 

Helle, and the ram, 383 

Hellanikos, 139 and n. 26, 168 

Hellen, King of Thessaly, 227 and n. 2 

Hellenikon of Lesbos, 223 n. 224, 445 


n. 99 
Hellespont, 25, 365 ; sea-battle, 87, 199 
Helots, 85 
Hemithea, d. of Prokleia, 442 
Henioche, d. of Kreon, stone portrait, 
329 
Hephaistos, 9 n. 1, 16, 57 n. II5, 130, 


204, 370; shrines, 44 and n. 83, 75, 
89 n. 186; and Athene, 44 and n. 84; 
painting of, 56, 57; and Hera, 56-7; 
statue of Dionysos, 277 ; wife of, 385; 
works, 398, 399, 401; children, 41 5 n. 
29; and Delphi, 417 and n. 35 

Hera, 51, 71, 119 n. 247, 165, 171, 
175 N. 114, 187, 191, 278; and Medea’s 
children, 142 n. 32; granted the land, 
165, 183; nurses, 169; and Kanathos 
spring, 222; and Alkmene, 330-1; 
and Zeus, 170, 218 n. 208, 314, 360; 
and Herakles, 360; and daughers of 
Pandareus, 483; Sanctuaries and 
shrines, 140, 156, 158, 161, 198, 237 
and n. 23, 241, 290, 383, 502; Statues, 
314, 303, 414, by Pythodoros (carrying 
Sirens), 383; Temples, 12, 53, 161, 
313-14, 427 n. 58; Akraian, 142 and 
n. 32; Bounaian, 142 and n. 32; the 
Charioteer, 393; Flowering, 182; the 
Forerunner, 156; on the Headland, 
218; Perfect, 314; Supreme, 186 

Heraion, 166, 168 and n. 100, 169 
and nn. 101, 103, 171, 175 Nn. 114; 
177 and n. 119; statue of Hera, 169 
and n. 103, 170, 237 and n. 24; 
terra-cotta figurines, 17e and n. 105; 
ia abject, 237 n. 24; Olympic, 411 
n. 1 

Herakleia, 153, 185, 261,263 and n. 63, 
378; Gaulish invasion, 458-9, 465 

Herakleians, 267, 

Herakleides, president Delphi, 408 

Herakleion, 153; at Erythrai, 241-2, 
242 n. 30; Thracian women and, 240; 
at Thebes, 331; at Tipha, 378 

Herakleios, the, 507 

Herakles, s. of Amphitryon, 22, 48, 78, 
148 n. 44, 155, 158, 164, 174, 330, 
342.347; beseiges Themiskyra, 12-13, 
45; colonnade painting, 46; belief 
in his divinity, 46, 93; twelve labours, 
$4, 79, IOI N. 211, 130, 272, 331, 452; 
fighting Kyknos, 78 and n. 158; and 
Omphale, 101 and n. 211; return 
of this children, 125, 145, 159 . 160, 
174, 180, 184, 203, 221, 430, 480; 
and Hebe, 161 and n. 76; and apples 
of Hesperides, 162; and Kyathos, 162; 
marriage to Hebe, 171; and the olive 
tree, 196, 207; and Hades’ dog, 204, 
218; spring at Troizen, 208; and the 
Hydra, 221; death, 263 n. 63, 412 n. 
21; and Polystratos, 270 and n. 793 
and Eurytion, 272 and n. 86; and 
Eurypylos, 277; war with Minyai, 
319 n. 31; bay boy, 329; and Amphi- 
tryon, 330; and Ikaros, 331; and 
daughters of Thestios, 366; in 
Thebes, 388; and Erginos, 388; and 
Kephisianl ake, 391; and Cadiz, 412; 
dedication at Echembrotos, 422; and 
Delphic oracle, 440; fight with 
Apollo over tripod, 440 and n. 88; 
and Nessos, 509; Altars, 54, 89, 92, 
98; sanctuaries and shrines, 94 n. 
199, 153 and n. 55, 301, 359, 377-8, 
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391; Statues, 29, 67, 136, 141, 212, 
242,291, 439-40, 489, by Ageladas, 
292, Daidalos, 396, Skopas, 153 and 
n. 55; Temple, 163 n. 84; Boura 
Herakles (in a grotto), 298 and n. 144, 
299; Fire-eyed, 361; Horse-tyang, 
363; Nose-slicing, 361 

Herakles, s. of Barsine, 323 

Herakles, Idaian Daktylos , called, 366-7 

Herald, s. of Eumolpos, 107 

Herkyna, the, 392 and n. 255, 393, 394; 
and the Maiden, 392; shrine, 392-3, 
392 n. 225 

Hermai, 394 

Hermes, 67 n. 139, 68, 89, 192, 279, 3993 
children of, 107, 108, 139, 145, 449; 

. association with myrtle, 76 and n. 
153; and the lyre, 125 n. 262, 176; 
and the ram, 137-8; his Stream, 285; 
tutor to Emphion, 319; and the ar- 
butus tree, 353 and n. 113; birth 
legends, 353 n. 113; Statues and 
figures, 45, 47, 53, 55 N. 112, 76 and 
n. 153, 81, 136, 137-8, 138 n. 22, 
175, 212, 223, 285, 328, 360, 436, 
489; Champion Hermes, 352, 353 
and n. 112; Crafty, 304; of the Flock, 
383; Market, 285, 342; Polygios, 207; 
of the Porch, 64 

Hermesianax, 32 and n. 67, 271 and n. 
80, 272 and n. 86; and the Graces, 
3 85 and n. 209 

Hermion, s. of Europo, 213 

Hermione, d. of Helen, wife of Pyrrhos, 
35, 97 

Hermione, d. of Menelaus, wife of 
Orestes ,173, 447 

Hermione, 209 and r. 189, 213, 214 n. 
201, 215, 429; harbour, 215; the 
Meadow, 216; Shrine of Aphrodite, 
215 and n. 202, of Apollo, 216, of 
Dionysos, 215; Sanctuary of Demeter, 
216-17; Echo’s colonnade, 217; 
Temple of Klymenos, 217 

Hermioneans, 215, 216; priestesses, 217 

Hermogenes of Kythera, 136 

Hermolykos, 67 

Hermon of Megara, 428 

Hermon of Troizen, 205 and n. 179 

Hermophantos of Chios, 429 

Hermos, the, 306, 412, 490 n. 206 

Hermoupolis, 309 n. 2 

Herod of Athens, 1, 56, 83 n. 170, 131 
and n. 8, 488 and n. 202; Odeion, 
279 and n. 101 

Herodotus, 21, 55 n. 11, 64 n. 132, 79 n. 
161, 90 n. 190, 177 N. 119, 179 and 
n. 123, 325 n. 45, 367 N. 152, 433 n. 
73, 440 n. 87, 497, 498 and n. 225; 
and Alazones, 92 n. 195; Atlantes, 96; 
Atys, 272 n. 83; Auxesia and Damia, 
201 and n. 170; Delos, 120 n. 249; 
ebony, 118 n. 246; Dedication from 
Salamis, 443 n. 93; Hyampolis, 405 n. 
2; Io, 166 and n. 92; Iphigeneia, 119; 
Kambyses, 82 n. 169; Linos, 369 n. 
161; Peripotamia, 496 and n. 221; 
Phokis, 407 and nn. 5, 6; Skyllis, 
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453 n. 124; Tithorea, 491 and n. 208; 
Xerxes, 409 and n. 13; Persian 
Invasion, 491 

Herophanes of Troizen, 213 

Herophile (Sibyl), memorial, 436; and 
Apollo’s mice, 437 n. 79; cave, 437 
n. 79; oracles, 435-6; Rock, 435 and 
n. 78, 436; Hymn to Apollo, 435 

Herse, d. of Kekrops, 15, 50 

Herulians, 488 n. 232 

Hesiod, 13-14, 78 n. 158, 129, 1453 
and Pandora, 70; and the Hydra, 221 
n. 219; in bronze, 366; and Askre, 
368 n. 157; with harp, 371; contest 
with Homer, 375 and n. 174; death 
stories, 376 and n. 177; and the 
Graces, 385; and Hyettos, 388; 
grave, 390 and n. 219, 392 and n. 
223; and Phylas, 398; and singing 
contest, 421; Catalogue of Women, 
119; Great Eoiat, 133 and n. 12, 192, 
193 Nn. 154, 375-and n. 176, 388, 398; 
Theogony, 16 and n. 31, 81, 221 n. 
219, 365 and n. 147, 368 n. 158, 375 
and n. 176, 385 n. 208; Works and 
Days, 152 and n. 50, 375 and n. 176 

Hesperides, apples of, 162 

Hestia, altars to, 98, 216 

Hestiaia, 300 and n. 150 

Hieron, 13, 232 and n. 11, 384 n. 204 

Hieronymos the Kardian, 32-3, 33 n. 
68, 41, 455 N. 127 

Hikesios of Chios, 429 

Hiketaon, f. of Kritolaos, 473 

Hilaeira, 183 

Himmarados, 22; killed by Erechtheus, 
77 and n. 156 

Hipparchos, dictator, 29, 64 and n. 
131, 87, 385 n. 209 

Hippasos, 160 and n. 74 

Hippeus, carved by Pheidias, 97 

Hippias, s. of Peisistratos, and lioness, 
64-5, 65 n. 133, 88 n. 185 

Hippo, d. of Skedasos, 334; prophetic 
woman, 416 n. 32 

Hippokoon, 174 

Hippokrates, Athenian commander, 322 

Hippokrates the doctor, dedication at 
Delphi, 409; appearance, 409 n. 11 

Hippolyte, Megarian legend, 115 

Hippolytos, 146, 195; sanctuaries, 61 
and n. 126, 207; resurrection, 192 
n. 153,195; and the Amazons, 204; 
stadium, 208; myths of, 208 and n. 
185; house, 208 ; Shrine of Artemis 
of Wolves, 204 and n. 178; the 
Charioteer, 207 and n. 183,210 

Hippomedon, 178, 220, 430 

Hipponax, poet, 386 n. 211 

Hipponikos, 451 n. 117 

Hippostratus ,135 

Hippothoon, name-hero, 21,107, 110, 
430 n. 66 

Histiaia, 239, 249, 300 n. 150 

Histiaios, 494-5, 495 n. 216 

Historis, d. of Teiresias, 330-1 

Holy Island, 210-11, 433; Sanctuary of 
Poseidon, 211 and n. 195 
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Homer, 13-14, 37, 38, 41, 48 n. 93, 
89, 107, 140, 146, 159, 203, 218, 299 n. 
146, 327, 348, 349, 371, 397; Statue 
of, 104 n. 222; portraits of, 134 n. 
14, 467; blindness, 211; and cult 
of divine heroes, 278 n. 96; alleged 
parentage, 467 and n. 139; Lives of, 
421 n. 42, 407 Nn. 139; tomb, 467; 
and Aigai, 299; Antiope’s children, 
145; Agamemnon, 159, 228, 342; 
Apollo, 279; Ares and Fear, 387; 
Asklepios, 193; Atlas, 349-50, 349 
n. 104; Bellerophon, 206 n. 181; 
body-armour, 474-5, 475 n. 162; 
Chaironeia, 398; Daidalos, 238; 
Dodona, 281 n. 102; Eriphyle’s 
necklace, 400 and n. 244; Eumolpos, 
106, 163; the Graces, 385 and n. 206; 
Hades, 49, 479 : Helen, etc., 471, 472 
and n. 153 ,475; Helike, 293; Hermes, 
137-8 ; Histiaia, 300n. 150; Hyperesia, 
300, 303; Kaletor, 442; Kephisian 
lake, 391; _Laistrygonians, 462 and 
n. 134; Likymnios, 184; Linos, 
369-70; Melantho, 469 and n. 145; 
Mykene, 167 and n.96 :neoptolemos, 
474; Niobe’s children, 182; Nestor, 
470; Oedipus, 81, 320; Panopeus, 
411 ; Peirithous and Theseus, 482-3, 
483 n. 184; Penelope, 400; Perse- 
phone’s sacred wood, 484; Phokian 
cities, 409 and n. 13, 420; Poseidon, 
282 and n. 105, 363 and n. 142: 
Sardinia, 451 and n. 115; Sirens 
(island), 420 and n. 40; Tantalus, 
488 and n. 201; Teiresias, 381; Troy, 
63, 65; Tydeus, 344 and n. 87; 
Zeus’s staff, 398-9 : Hymn to Apollo, 
415 n. 29, 418 n. 36, 508 and n. 
250; Hymn to Hermes, 353 n. 113; 
Odyssey, passim 

Homole, 326 

Homoloides, 325 n. 47, 326 

Hook, the, 288 and n. 118 

Hoopoe ,the, 166 and n. 244 

Horace, 168 n. 99; and Tarentum, 333 
n. 65 

Hosias Loukas, 380 n. 192, 503 n. 242 

Hyakinthos, 100 n. 210 

Hyamos, s. of Lykoros, 419 

Hyampolis, 405 and n. 2, 501, 502 and 
n. 239; destruction . 409, 503; cult 
of Artemis, 503 and n. 241 

Hyantes, the, 317, 503 

Hyanthidas, 140 

Hydarnes the Persian, 462 

Hydne, d. of Skyllis, 453 and n. 124 

Hydra, the, 214 and n. 201 

Hyettos, 359 and n. 130. 388; shrine 
of Herakles, 359 

Hyettos, of Argos, 388; vengeance on 
adultery, 388 

Hyginus, and the Aiora, 481 n. 178 

Hykara.135 

Hyllikos (Taurios), the, 209 

Hyllos, s. of Earth and Herakles, ror; 
duel with Echemos, 114, 125 

Hypatosodos, sculptor, 431 and n. 67 


Hypatos, 338 

Hyperbios, divine hero, 80 and n. 163, 
330N. 54 

Hypereia, 202, 203 

Hyperenor, 318 

Hyperides, funerals peech, 11 n. 11 

Hyperion, King of Megara, 119 

Hyperboreans, 20, 5 n. IOI ,90 n. 190, 
120 n. 249; first fruits, go-1 

Hyperes, 202 

Hyperesia, 300 

Hypermnestra, d. of Danaos, 175-6, 
180, 189-90, 501; trial, 176, 178, 
179-80, 431 

Hyperochos, divine hero .20, 464 

Hyperochos of Cumae, 437 and n. 80 

Hyperphas, 320 

Hypoknemis, Lokrians, 405 

Hyreus, King of Hyria, Treasure-house, 
389 and n. 216 

Hyria, 389 n. 216 

Hyrnethion, 196-7 

Hyrnetho, 174, 185 .191, 196-7 

Hysiai, 188 and n. 146, 189, 311; 
mins, 311-12, 312 n. 8; Temple of 
Apollo, 312 

Hysselinon, 191 

Hystaspes, 253 


Iacchos, 14, 104 

Ialmeno s, King of Thebes, 389 

Taniskos, 145 

lapygians, 441 

Iaseus, and Phokos, 483-4 

Tasios, 349 

lasos, gs. of Argos, 166 

Tasos (Iasaia), 260 and n. 58 

Iberians, 96, 449 

Ibykos, 145, 472 n. 156 

Ichnos, 448 

Ida, 235, 435-6 

Idaian nymph, 436 

Teoumienitsa, 372 n. 168 

Ikaria, 15 n. 28, 331 n. 58 

Ikarios, 15 and n. 28 

Ikaros, s. of Daidalos, 3 31 

Ildir, 235 n. 18 

Ilians, 449 

Ilissos, m. of Muses, 55 

Ilissos, the, 53 n. 106, 54 and n. 110, 
55 and n. 111, 56; temples, 55 and 
n. 111; cults, 55 n. 111 

Illyria, 318, 321, 326 

Illyrians, 19; Gauls and, 455 

Ilos of Phrygia, 182 

Imbraxos, the, 237 

Imbrios, s. of Mentor, 472 

Immarados, s. of Eumopolis, 107 

Inachos, King, 70, 165, 167, 183, IQI 

Inachos, the, 173, 189 

Inciralti, 244 n. 34 

India, 37, 211 n. 196, 351 and n. 100, 
352, 398, 481; ebony from, 118 and 
n. 246; parrots, 196 

Ino, underwater goddess, 318 

Ino, d. of Inachos, 70, 119 n. 246, 124, 
132; tumulus, 118 

Inopos, the, 142 
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Inykos, Sicily, 238 

To, d. of Iasos, 166 and n. 92 

Ioannina, 281 n. 102 

Iodama, Athene and, 382 

Iokaste, w. of Laios, 320 

Iolaia, 449 

Iolaidas of Thebes, 
winner, 422 

Iolaos, 84, 125, 230, 449; training- 
ground, 356 

Iolkos, 139, 140 

Ion, k of Apollo, 81 n. 165, 91, 163, 191, 
29 

Ion, s. of Xouthos, 227-8, 229, 237 

Ion, lyric poet of Chios, 238 and n. 25, 
239 

Ionia, 12, 84, 205, 348, 389, 466 and n. 
138; cities, 236-40, 245; temples and 
sanctuaries, 240-3; rivers, etc., 243-4; 
wonders, 245; betrayal of her fleet, 
253; revolt, 495 n. 216 

Ionian Sea, 242 

Tonians, 228, 234, 239-40, 276, 300, 312, 
365; Aigialean, 228; and Achaians, 
228-9; in Attica, 229-30; Greeks of 
Asia Minor, 229 n. 6, 230-1; in 
Achaia, 235; in Helike, 293 and n. 131; 
Triklarian Artemis, 276 and n. 95, 
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Pythian prize- 
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Iophon of Knossos, 98 
Ios island, 467 n. 139; tomb of Homer, 
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Iphigeneia, 66 n. 136, 95, 119; becomes 
Hekate, 119; d. of Theseus, 183; 
statue, 301; Artemis and, 347-8 

Iphiklos, 481, 487 

Iphikrates, 70 and n. 144,338 

Iphimedeia, 480 and n. 175; children, 
355 and n. 118 

Iphinoe, d. of Alkathous, 120 

Iphinoe, d. of Nisos, 111 

Iphinoe, d. of Proitos, 149 n. 46 

Iphis, 471 

Iphitos, King of Phokis, 411; murder of, 
440; sons, 506 

Ischepolis, s. of Alkathous, 118,119 

Ischia, 286 n. 113 

Ischys, s. of Elatos, 192 

Isis, shrines and sanctuaries, 113, 134 
and n. 14, 162, 209, 212, 215, 298, 
492 and n. 211, 493; statue, 301; 
festival, 493-4; Egyptian, 141, 494; 
Pelagian, 141 

Ismenia, nymphs, 91; Apollo by Kana- 
chos, 154 

Ismenion, the, 327 and n. 50, 328 and 
n. 50, 329-30 ; 

Ismenos, the; 328, 329; Ares’s spring, 
329 and nn. 52, 53 

Isokrates, 52, 104 N. 222, 423 N. 47 

Issedones, 9° 

Isthmiades, 362 

Isthmian games, 124, 130, 131, 133, 164, 
305 

Istiai, 300 n. 150 

Istria, 494 

Isyllos, 196 n. 162 3 

Italy, 36, 185, 195, 432; invaded by 
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Pyrrhos, 36-7; Achaian exiles, 255-6, 
256 n. 55; Greek settlements, 286 n. 
113, 441 

Itea, 405 n. 1, 507 Nn. 255, 309 n. 261, 
511 n. 265 š 

Itea, the, 287 n. 115 

Ithaimenes, 470 

Ithome, 85, 512 

Iton, worship of Athene, 39 and n. 
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Itonios, s. of Amphiktyon, sanctuary of 
Itonian Athene, 382 and n. 197 
Itonos, 309 
Itys, s. of Tereus ,served by his father, 
22 n. 50, 68, 116 
Izmir, 235 n. 19, 239 n. 26, 295 n. 1333 
Asklepieion, 243 and n. 31 


Jannina, 48 n. 93 

Jason, 138 n. 25, 139; expedition to 
Kolchoi, 12, 49, 140; golden fleece, 
67 n. 139; altar to, 98; King of 
Corinth, 140 

Jews, 20 n. 44,23, 437 

Juba II of Mauretania, 47 and n. 90 

Julius Caesar, 269 n. 76; recolonises 
Corinth, 129 and n. 3, 423 n. 49; 
belief about elks, 351 n. 108 

Justinian, 263 n. 63, 481 n. 179 


Kaanthos, 329-30 

Kabares, 100 

Kabeiraia, 362 

Kabeiroi, the, 21 and n. 45, 345 D. 91, 
355 and n. 118, 361-2, 510 and n. 
263; Sanctuary of, 361 and n. 137, 
362-3; curse of, 362 

Kachales, the, 492 

Kadmeia, 17, 142, 145, 318, 324, 328 n. 
o; Spartan occupation, 310 and n. 5; 

even gates, 325 and nn. 46, 47, 326 

and n. 48; victory, 327 

Kadmos, 119 n. 247, 123, 144, 318, 
325, 328, 332, 341, 347, 400 N. 242, 
503; Phoenician army, 317 and n. 
25; daughters, 318, 448; house at 
Thebes, 332; Delphic oracle and, 363 
and n. 139 

Kaikos, the, 265, 321, 344, 472 . 

Kaisariani, 54 n. 110 

Kaki Skala, 489 n. 203 

Kalabryta, 298 n. 141 

Kalades, portrait statue, 29 

Kalamata, 348 n. 100 

Kalamis, sculptor, 18 n. 37, 447 N. 103; 
Ammon, 339; Apollo, 18; Asklepios, 
154; Dionysos, 350 and n. 105; 
Hermes with Ram, 352 and n. 111, 
353; Lioness, 65 and n. 133; Spartan 
dedication, 446-7 

Kalamis the Younger, 454 and n. 126 

Kalamites, divine hero, 105 n. 223 

Kalaon, 234 

Kalaos the Phrygian, 27 1 

Kalaureia (Poros), 211 and n. 194 

Kalbidas, 286 

Kalchas, 119, 235; oracle, 347-8 

Kalchina, 144 
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Kaletor, killed by Ajax, 442 

Kallias, s. of Hipponikos, 28, 65 and 
n. 133, 74, 451 n. 117 

Kallias, s. of Lysimachides, 451 and n. 


117 
Kallidike, d. of Eumolpos, 106 n. 227 
Kallieans, Gaulish atrocities, 461, 462 
Kallikrates, betrays Achaia, 254-5, 256, 

257-8; death, 259 
Kallimachos, sculptor, 75 n. 152, 3143 

lamp for Athene .75-6 
Kallimachos, Athenian general, 46 
Kallimachos, poet, 12 n. 17, 309 n. 2, 

386 n. 210; Hymn to Artemis, 396 n. 

232; Hymn to Delos, 120 n. 249 
Kallinos of Ephesos, 327 and n. 49 
Kallion, 462 and n. 133 
Kalliope, Muse, alleged m. of Orpheus, 


317 

Kalliphon of Samos triple painting, 475 
and n. 163 

Kallipolis, murdered by his father, 118, 
120 

Kallippos, Athenian commander, 19, 


457 

Kallippos of Corinth, 368 and n. 156; 
389 Nn. 217, 392 

Kalliroe, 281-2, 282 n. 103 

Kalliste ,84 and n. 173; island, 230 

Kallisto, d. of Lykaon, 70, 427 1487 

Kallistonikos of Thebes, sculptor , 340 
and n. 76 

Kallistratos, 266 and n. 69 

Kallithoe, d. of Eumolpos, 106 n. 227 

Kallon of Aigina, 208 and n. 188, 275 
and n. 94 

Kalos, 74; burial place, 59-60 

Kalydon, 274; Laphrian Artemis, 274 
and n. 92; Dionysos, 280; Kalliroe 
harbour ,282 and n. 103 

Kalydonia, 189; boar hunt, 78, 79, 275 
n. 93 

Kalymnos, sponge-diver, 453 n. 124 

Kalynthos, 441 and n. 90 

Kalypso , d. of Atlas, 349 n. 104 

Kalyvia, 90 nn. 188, 189 

Kamari, 303 nn. 155, 158 

Kambaules, Celtic commander, 455 

Kambyses, 117; sword of, 82 and n. 169 

Kameiro, d. of Pandareus, 483 

Kamenitsa, the, 269 n. 75,272 n. 85 

Kamiros, 221 

Kanachos, 429 and n. 64 

Kanachos of Sikyon, sculptor, 154 and 
n. 59, 275 and n. 94, 329 ,429 n. 64 

Kanavari, the, 335 

Kapali, 240 n. 27 

Kapaneus, 187, 326, 430 

Kaparelli, 377 n. 180 

Ifaphereug , Greek shipwreck, 184 and 
n. 13 

Kar, King of Megara, IIO-II, 123-4; 
akropolis, etc., 113 

Karabostasi, 269 n. 75 

Karalis, Corsica, 450 and n. 112 

Karanos, King, 398 

Kardia, 34; uprooted by Lysimachos, 33 

Karditsa, 268 n. 72, 357 n. 123 


Karkinos of Naupaktos, 512 and n. 268 

Karmanor, 148; purifies Apollo, 201, 
421 

Karme, 201 

Karpenisi, 462 n. 133 

Karpo (Season), 385 g 

Karystians, dedication at Delphi, 447 
and n. 105 

Karystos, 71, 93, 429, 447 and n. 105 

Kassander, 35, 357 n. 124, 498-9; 
and Greece, 19, 24, 85,99, 515; and 
Antigonos, 25, 33; and Pyrrhos, 36; 
brother of Pleistarchos, 45; and 
Lachares, 72; and Thebes, 246, 315, 
323; and Alexander, 323; and Pho- 
kians, 453 

Kassandra, 45, 168 and n. 99, 277, 474, 
476 n, 167, 485 

Kassites, 317 n. 25 

Kassotis spring ,469 and n. 144 

Kastalia stream, 425 and n. 54; per- 
sonification, 426; ravine, 415 n. 31 

Kastalios, 426 

Kastalios, s. of Delphos, 274, 419, 481 

Kastella, 10 n. 6 

Kastraki, 223 n. 224, 358 n. 125 

Kastri, 214 n. 201, 215 n. 202 1346 n. 95, 
431 n. 67, 469 n. 144 

Kastro tis Kalogrias, 269 n. 75 

Kastrolykobouni, 346 n. 95 

Kastron, 359 n. 129 

Katakolo, 293 n. 129 

Katerini, plain, 372 n. 169 

Kato Achaia, 247 n. 42, 269 n. 75,270 


n. 79 

Kato Tithorea ,491 n. 208 

Kayster, the, 231 

Kea island, 122 n. 257 

Kebto (Keft), 494 n. 214 

Kefalari, the, 220 n. 214 

Keisos, 159, 174, 191, 196-7 

Kekrops, King of Attica, 15, 76, 91-2, 
227; name-hero, 22, 380; shrine, 380; 
dedication, 430 

Kekrops II, 22 

Kelainai, 142, 485 and n. 192 

Kelaino, d. of Hyamos, 419 

Keleai, 159, 162 and n. 82, 163 

Kelenderis, 209 and n. 192 

Keleus, 163; daughters of, 106 and n. 
227, 107, 109 n. 233 

Kelouse, m. of Asopos, 1 59 

Kenchreai, 130, 246; Shrines, 134 and 
n. 13; Pyramid, 188 and n., 145; 
Helen’s Bath, 134 and n. 15 

Kenchreas, s. of Peirene, 188 

Kenchria , 133 

Kenchrias, s. of Peirene, 137 

Kenchrios, the, 243 and n. 32 

Kephalari, the, 188 n. 144 

Kephale, and Dioskouri, 90 and n. 189 

Kephalobrysi spring, 512 

Kephalos, sanctuary, 16, 105 and n. 
224, 481; murders his wife, 105, 481 

Kephallenia island, 105 

Kephallonia, 131 n. 7 

Kephisian lake, 334, 358, 359, 383, 
391; tribe, 384 
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Kephisodoros, 102-3, 
embassy to Italy, 103 

Kephisodotos, Boiotian captain, 457 

Kephisodctos, s. of Praxiteles, 28 and 
n. 59 n. 119, 333 and n. 63,379n, 
164; Peace, 340 and n. 76;the Muses, 
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Kephisokles of Chios, 429 

Kephisos, the, 10 n. 6, 55 n .112, 83 n. 
172, 104.178, 491 n. 208, 494, 496; 
at Eleusis, 107; course, 359, 496 n. 
221, 498 and nn. 224, 227; f. of 
Eteokles, 384; Herakles and, 301; 
children of, 412, 420, 495; and 
Kastalia, 426; Sanctuary, 165, 178 

Kerameikos, 201 n. 168 

Keramos, 16 

Keratea, 90 n. 189 

Kerdo, w. of Phoroneus, 179 

Keressos, 336-7, 337 and n. 69 

Kerethrios, Gaulish Commander, 4.55 

Kerias, the, 189 n. 148 

Kerkyneia, 245, 297 and n. 138; Sanc- 
tuary of Furiesm, 2 97-8 

Kerynes, 196-7 

Kerkyon, 21, 43 ; wrestling-ground, 110 

Kerynetes, the, 297 i 

Kessik Magara, 489 n. 204 

Kestrine, 186 

Kestrinos, s. of Helenos, 35, 186 

Keyx, King of Trachis, 94 

Kiato, 146 n. 38 

Kichyros, 48, 49 

Kiladia, bay of, 218 n. 206 

Killinachos, 132 n. 11r 

Kimmerians, 90 n. 190 

Kimmerios of Ephesos, 429 

Kimon, 49, 85, 87, 198; and Long Walls 
of Athens, 13 n. 23, 80; battle at 
Eurymedon, 87 n. 182 

Kinaithon, 139 and n. 28, 173-4 

Kindly Ones, 156 

Kinyras, 17 

Kirra, port of Delphi, 152, 277, 405, 
425, 507 and n. 255, 508 and n. 
256, 509; temple of Apollo, 508, 509; 
Ozolian Lokrains, 509 

Kisseus, 398 

ee King, 309-10, 314 ; daughters, 
315-1 

Klaros, 233 and n. 13, 234, 240, 436; 
Apollo’s grove, 243 and n. 33; 
Kolophonian sanctuary, 240-1 

Klazomenai, 235 and n. 19, 236 and n. 
20; made a peninsular, 236; baths, 
244 and n. 34 

Kleidikos, King, 17 

Kleinias, 148 and n. 
training-ground, 155 

Kleisidike, d. of Eumolpos, 106 n. 227 

Kleisthenes, dictator of Sikyon, 85, 149 
and n. 49, 508; colonnade, 152; 
chariot-race winner, 422 

Kleitodemos (Kieidemos), 445 and n. 99 

Kleitor, 428 and n. 62 

Klenia, 143 

Kleobis, 175 and n. 114, 177, 418 n. 36 

Kleoboia, 478 


103 n 216; 


43, 149-50; 


Kleoboulos of Lindos, 466 

Kleodike, 473 

Kleodora, m. of Parnassos, 419 

Kleoitas, 68 and n. 140 

Kleombrotos, 334 and n. 67; killed at 
Leuktra, 40, 336 

Kleomedes the Samian, 429 

Kleomenes, satrap of Egypt, 24 

Kleomenes, s. of Kleombrotos, 45, 
338; and Arkadia ,247-8 

Kleomenes, s. of Leonidas, 151, 179 

Kleon the Magnesian, the Tityos, 412 
and n. 21 

Kleon, dictator, 87, 149 and n. 49 

Kleonai, 85 and n. 177, 63 and n. 84, 
164, 185 n. 138, 236 .297; Temple of 
Herakles, 163 n. 84; dedication 
(bronze billy-goat) at Delphi, 434 
and n. 76 k 

Kleone, d. of Pelops, 164 

Kleonymos, s. of Kleomenes, 40 

Kleopatra, d. of Phillip of Macedon, 123 

Kleopatra, 367 n. 154; hatred of her 
son, 30-1 

Kleopompos, 419 

Kleopos, 235 

Kleostratos, 364 

Klerobis, 140 n. 29 

Kleso, d. of Lelex, 1 18-19 

Kleto (a Grace), 385 

Klymene, d. of Minyas, 171 and n. 
107, 473, 481; m. of Homer, 467 
lymenos, s. of Phoroneus, 216, 342; 
temple and sanctuary, 217, 218 

Kiymenos, gs. of Phrixos, 388; sons of, 


3 

Klytaimnestra, 168; and Tantalos , 172 
and n. 108; Helen and, 183 

Klyte ,d. of Pandareus, 483 

Klytemnaistra, 63 n. 129 

Klytias, 145 

Klytios, 442 

Knemis, 439 

Knidians, 130 n. 6, 131, 429, 4693; 
worship of Aphrodite, 11; dedications 
at Delphi, 433, 434 and n. 75, 488 

Knidos, 131, 324 n. 43; Konon’s vic- 
tory, rr and n. 13, 13, 17 n. 32; fall 
of, 434 n. 75 , 

Knopia, oracle, 325 n. 45 ; Amphiaraos’s 
chasm, 325 and n. 45 

Knossos, 43, 51, 98, 180; Aphrodite at 
Delos, 397; Ariadne’s dancing- 
ground, 396-7; Labyrinth, 79; Mino- 
taur, 79; Roman colony , 396 n. 232 

Kodros, King of Athens, 55 and n. 112, 
118; death, 296 and n. 135 ; sons of, 
229, 230, 232, 234,235 389 

Kodros, s. of Melanthos, 430 

Kokalos, 60, 238 

Kokkini, 108 n. 231 

Kokla, 326 n. 48 

Kokytos stream, 49 

Kolainos, 91 and n. 192, 92 

Kolchis, 378, 384 

Kolchoi, 67 and n. 139, 139; Jason’s 
voyage, 12, 49 

Kolonai, 442 
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Kolonos hill, 83 n. 172 

Kolonos of the Horses ,89 

Kolontas, 216 

Kolophon, 233-4, 235-6, 239, 370, 380; 
destruction, 32, 234; Apoilo’s ash 
grove, 243 and n. 33 
olophonians, 32, 233; resettlement 
at Ephesos, 234 

Komaitho, and Melanippos, 276 and 
n. 95, 277 3 

Komboutis, Gaulish commander, 461 

Kometes, 245 

Komon the Megarian, 429 

Konon, 16-17, 29 n. 65, 68, 87; seafight 
off Knidos, 11 and n. 13,13, 17n. 32; 
Sanctuary of Aphrodite, 11 and n. 13 

Kontiporeia, the ,143 n. 34 

Kopai, 359 and n. 129 

Koptos, 494 and n. 214 

Korax, 144 

Koresos, 231, 281-2 

Korinna, poet, 309 n. 2, 310 n. 3, 3493 
dating, 354 n. 114; memoria! at 
Tanagra, 354 n. 114; victory over 
Pindar, 354 and n. 114, 355 

Korinthos, s. of Marathon, 139 

Korinthos, s. of Zeus, 129 

Korkyra, 142 

Korneia, 334 n. 67 

Koroibos, s. of Mygdon, 121, 122, 476 
and n. 167 

Koronai, 315 

Koroneia, 72, 378 and n. 184, 380 n. 
191, 384, 491 n. 208 ; battle of, 77 
and n. 157, 86 n. 180, 322; site, 383 
and n. 198; altars and sanctuaries, 


383 

Koronis m. of Asklepios, 157 and n. 66, 
158, 192 

Koronos, s. of Apollo, 144, 145 

Koronos, s. of Thersander, 384 

Korseia, 360 and n. 132 

Korybantes, 510 n. 263 

Korykia (nymph), 419, 489, 490 

Korykian cave, 419, 489 and n. 203, 
490; 407 n- 217 : 

Koryne (Dombraina), 377 n. 182 

Korynitis, 105 n. 223 

Kos island, 14 n. 27, 333 n. 63 

Kotys, colonnade, 195 and n. 161 

Kouretes, the, 486, 510 and n. 263 

Kragasos, 442 

Kranae island, 99 n. 209 

Kranaos, King of Attica, 16, 91 

Kranidi, 216 n. 204 

Krannon, battle of, 410 

Krathis, place and river, 299 and n. 
146 

Kratinos, 395 n. 230 

Kremastos (Yephyra), the, 202 n. 171, 
209 n. 189 

Kreon, King of Thebes .109, 320, 360 

Kreon, regent, 320, 329 

Kreousa, and Apollo, 80, 81 n. 165, 473 

Kresiphontes, 174 

Kreugas the boxer, 176 

Kreusis ,port, 377 and nn. 180, 182 

Kreussis, 334 n. 67 


Kriekouki, 312 n. 8 

Krino, d. of Antenor, 477 

Krios the Euboian, son of and Delphi, 
420 

Krios the Titan, 306 

Krios, the, 306 

Krisa, 508 and n. 256 

Krisaian Sea, 44.1 

Krisos, 198 

Kritios, 67 and n. 137;s tatues in Ares’s 
Sanctuary, 29-30, 29 n. 65 

Kritoboulos, Phokian commander, 457 

Kritolaos, s. of Hiketaon, 473 

Kritolaos, and war against Rome, 129, 
261-2, 263, 264 

Kroisos of Lydia, 325 n. 45, 434 n. 
75, 501 n. 237; Artemision at Ephesos, 
433 n. 73; golden shield, 425 and n. 52 

Krokeai, stone quarries, 138 n. 24 

Krokon’s palace, 106 

Krommyon, boars of, 79 

Kromos, s. of Poseidon, 130 

Kromyon, 130 and n. 4 

Kronos, 52, and n. 104, 288, 314, 393, 
401; and Navel-stone, 468 

Kroton (Italy), 299, 427 and n. 58; 
Temple of Hera, 427 n. 58 

a King of Argos, 121 .166, 176, 
1 


Kryo spring, 392 n. 225 

Kryoneri, 282 n. 103 

Ktesias of Knidos, on the martichora, 
351 and n. 109, 352 

Ktestos, 163 n. 84, 164 

Ktimenos, 376 

Kyamos, 417 n. 33 

Kyaneai, 284 n. 108 ;oracle of Thyrxian 
Apollo, 284 

Kyanippos, King, 173, 203 

Kyaretos, s. of Kodros, 232 

Kyathos, Herakles and, 162 and n. 81 

Kybele, Phrygian ,272 n. 83 

Kybele, Mother-goddess, 271, 278 and 
n. 98, 489 and n. 204 

Kychreus, divine hero, serpent killer, 
ror and n. 212 

Kydias, hero, shield of, 460 

Kydonia, 409 

Kyklopes, 168, 178, 191, 297; sanctuary , 
133 

Kyklops, the, 462 

Kyknos, fighting Herakles, 78 and n. 158 

Kyknos, King of Kolonai, 442 

Kyknos, King of the Ligurians, 89 

Kylarabis, 184 

Kylarabos, training ground, 184 

Kylasabes, King, 173 

Kylon, King of Athens, 79, 111, 296 

Kymaians, 236 

Kyneas, 253 

Kynos, 358 

Kynoskephalai, battle of, 250 

Kyparissos, 505 

Kypeselos, 141 and n. 30, 197; chest of, 
475 N. 163 

Kvpria, 473 and n. 158, 474, 485 

Kyrenaians, 439, 446; dedications at 
Delphi, 445 and n. 100 
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Kyrene, 339 n. 75, 445 and n. 100; 
Treasury, 434 n. 76; personification, 


Kyrnians, 450 

Kyrnos (Corsica), 449, 450 and n. 113, 
451 and n. 115 7 r 

Kyros, 339, 379 

Kyrtone(s), 359 and n. 131, 360 and 
n. 132; nymphs’ sanctuary, 359 

Kythera island, 44, 77, 136 


Labdakos, 133, 318 

Lachares, dictator of Athens, 72, 36, 88 

Ladas of Aigion, athlete, 466 

Ladas of Arkadia, athlete, 176 and n. 
115 

Lade island, 100 

Ladon, m. of Daphne, 423 and n. 46 

Ladon (Ismenos), the, 330 

Lagos ‚father of Ptolemy, 23-4, 30 

Laios, s. of Labdakos, King of Thebes, 
318, 320, 321, 363; f. of Oedipus, 414 
n. 27; memorial, 414 

Lais, monument in Thessaly, 135 and 
n. 17 

Laistrygonians, and the Kyklops, 462 

Lake Kopais, 338 n. 72, 358 and n. 
128, 359, 378 n. 184, 383 n. 202, 493 n. 
213 

Lake Saloe, 295 

Lake Saronis, 202 

Lake Tritonis, 180, 181 

Lakedaimon, cult of the Graces, 385 

Lakestades, 146 

Lakiadai, naming, 103 and n. 219; 
fig-tree, 103 n. 219, 104 

Lakios, divine hero, 103 

Lakonia, 260, 337 

Lakrates, Aitolian, 457 

Lambrika .gt n. 191 

Lamedon,t 44, 145 

Lamia,11, 28, 263 nn., 63,64, 445 n. 98, 
462 n. 133; gulf of, 19-20, 263, 405; 
battle of, 246, 253, 254, 410 

Lamia (Sybaris), m. of the Sibyl, 435 
and n. 78 

Lamos, the, 376 

Lampiri, 287 n. 115, 288 n. 119 

Lampsakos, 190 n. 150, 374 and n. 173 

Lamptrai, Kranaos memorial, 91 and 
n. 191 

Laodamei, d. of Amyklas, 427 

Laodamos, King, 320-1, 326, 329 

Laodike, w. of Helikaon, 475 and n. 165 

Laodokos, divine hero, 464 

Laomedon, 279, 477 

Laonike, w. of Lebados, 392 

Laphaes of Argos, 181 and n. 128 

Laphaes of Phlious, 153 and n. 55; 
Apollo and Herakles, 301 and n. 152 

Laphrios and Artemis, 274-5 

Laphystion, 383 and n. 201, 384 

Laphystios, 67 and n. 139 

Lapiths, battle with Centaurs, 48, 79 

Larisa, 39, 166, 173 Nn. III, 189, 372 
n. 169 ,448 :akropolis, 186and n. 140; 
shrine of Zeus, 187 

Larisos, the, 227 n. 1, 269 


Larymna, 358 and n. 127; shrine of 
Dionysos, 358 

Larymne, d. of Kynos, 358 

Lato, 291 n. 125 

Laton , 396 n. 232 

Lavrion, 91 n. 192; silver mines, 9 and 
n. 2 

Law, shrine, 352 

Leagros, Athenian commander, 84 

League of Neighbours, 152 and n. 51, 
255. 293, 407 and n. 7, 408, 497; ex- 
clusion of Phokis, 410, 421, 444, 495 n. 
216; and Temple of Apollo, 418 and 
n. 37; and Delphic festival, 421 n. 
42, 422; membership, 423-4; and 
Pythian games, 496; and Kirra, 508-9 

League of Skyllis of Skione, 453 

Learchos, s. of Athamas, 124, 384 

Lebadeia, 263 n. 63, 264 n. 67, 315, 
334 n. 67, 378 n. 184, 392 and n. 
224; 398, 410 n. 16; dedicated to 
Trophonios, 97, 389, 392, 393-6; 
Maiden’s Hunt, 393; sacred grove, 
389, 393; Sanctuary of Demeter 
Europa and Zeus of Rain, 393 

Lebados of Athens, 392 

Lebedians, 32 

Lebedos, 32, 234 and n. 
243-4, 244 N. 34 

Lebene, Asklepieion, 193 

Lechaion, 134 n. 13, 246, 338, 507; 
archway, 136 and n. 19; battle, 338; 
Sanctuary of Poseidon, 133 

Leche, 133 

Leda, and Helen, 96, 97 

Ledon, 408, 410, 494 and n. 215, 495 

Leis, d. of Oros, 202 

Leitos, 316 and n. 21, 393 

Leleges, 111; Carian, 231 

Lelex, King, 111, 119, 122 

Lemnos, 63, 230 

Leochares, 208 n. 186; statue of Apollo, 
18 and n. 36, of Zeus, 69 

Leodamus, s. of Eteokles, 109 

Leogoros, King of Samos, 237 

Leokritos, s. of Poulydamas, 73, 476 

Leon, ancestor of Akestion, 103 

Leonidas the Spartan, 40, 151, 462; 
march to Thermopylai, 245, 456 

Leonnatos, 246 

Leontichos and Radine, 244 and n. 37 

Leontion (Leonti), 190 n. 150, 286 n. 
11I 

Leontomenes, 245 

Leos, name-hero, 22, 430 

Leosthenes of Athens, funeral speech 
of Hyperides, 11 and n. 11; and war 
against Macedonia, 71-2; death, 72; 
expedition against Thessaly, 87 and 
n. 181 

Lepanto, 511 n.265 

Lerne, 166, 187, 219, 220, 222-3; 
mystery, 220-1; and the Hydra 221 
n. 219 

Lesbos, 64, 70, 279 N. 99, 454 

Lescheos of Pyrra (Lesches), Sack of 
Troy, 471 and n. 152, 472andn. 154, 
473 and n. 158, 474, 475-7 


16; baths, 
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Lessa, 191 and n. 152; Sanctuary of 
Asklepios, 191 

Lethaios, the, 490 and n. 206 

Lethe, the, 100, 393 n. 225 

Leto, 51, 117, 211 N. 194, 243 N. 32, 3193 
altar at Girdle, 90; Sanctuary at 
Argos, 181-2, 182 n. 129; statues, 188, 
348 ,440, 454, 502, 509 

Leukas, the, 273 n.88 

Leukas island, 429, 
Apollo, 490 n. 206 

Leukippe, 193 

Leukippos, 49, 144 

Leukon, 384 

Leukophrys island, 442 

Leukothea, 119, 124, 132, 138 

Leuktra, battle of, 17, 40, 86,246, 322 
and n. 38, 335-6, 341; Thebes and, 
311 and n. 6, 434 and n. 75 

Levktra, 334 n. 67 

Libethra, 373 and n. 170; nymphs, 383 
and n. 200; legend of Orpheus, 372-3, 
373.0. 170 

Libethrias spring, 383 and n. 200 

Libya, 24, 26, 53, 122, 439, 445; 
crocodiles, 196; snakes, 352; 
sonification, 445 and n. 100 

Libyans, 37, 96, 180; myth of Athene, 
44; of Psyllan blood, 367; Triton 
river, 382; and Sardinia, 448, 449 

Ligourio, 191 n. 152 

Ligurians, 89 

Likymna, 184 n. 134 

Likymnios, s. of Elektryon, 184 and 
n. 134 

Lilaia, 359, 409, 495 and n. 217, 496 
n. 220, 497; beseiged by Philip of 
Macedon, 495; personification, 495 

Lilaians, 425 and n. 56 

Lindos, Rhodes, 452 

Linos, s. of Apollo, 176 

Linos, s. of Ismenios, 370 

Linos, s. of Urania, 176; divine hero, 
369 and n. 161; death, 369-70; song 
Maneros, 369 and n. 161 

Lipara (Lipari), dedication at Delphi, 447 

Liparaians, battle against Etruscans, 
433, 447 and n. 107 

Lissos, 447 n. 104 

Litochoro, the, 373 n. 170 

Little Iliad, 471 n. 152 .473 and n. 158 

Lityerses, 369 n. 161 

Livadostro, the, 317 n. 23, 334 N. 67, 
377 n. 181 

Livy, 241 n. 29; and Libethra, 373 n. 
170 

Lixitai, the, 96 

Lokris, 360, 376 n. 177 

Lokrians, 150, 198, 358, 405,423, 424; 
at Thermopylai, 457; cities, 510—-r1; 
of Knemis, 439, 4573 Opuntian, 65; 
Ozolian, 5¢9 

Lokros, statue of Athene, 29; torso, 
29 Nn. 63 

Lopbis, the, legend, 381 and n. 195, 382 

Loutsion, 360 n. 132 

Love, dedication to, 96; statue, 364 n. 
144; worship of, 364-5; festival, 375 


435; festival of 


land 
per- 


Lucian, 395 n. 230 

Luxor, 117 n. 245 

Lybian desert, 339 n. 75 

Lycia, 140 

Lydia, ror, 108, 271, 446; falls to 
Persia, 232 and n. 11; and the boar, 
271, 272 n. 83; music, 319, 3333 
cocks, 355 

Lydians, 231, 246, 271; and music, 319 

Lygourio, 209 n. 189 

Lykaon, 70, 487 

Lykeas, poet, 41 and n. 73, 175, 182, 
186; history of Argos, 185 n. 114 

Lykia, 146, 284 and n. 108, 477 

Lykians, 235; at Patara, 284 n. 108, 399 

Lykios of Eleutherai, 62 n. 127; bronze 
boy, 66 and n. 135 

Lykomedes, s. of Apollo, 236; murders 
‘Theseus, 49 and n. 95 

Lykomedes, s. of Kreon, 471, 474 

Lykomidai, the, 64 and n. 131, 365 
and n. 146, 373-4 

Lykone, 187 n. 143; sanctuaries, 187 n. 
143, I 

Lykophron, 87, 475 n. 165 

Lykoreia, 419 

Lykormas of Larisa, Pythian games 
winner, 423 

Lykoros, s. of Apollo, 419 

Lykortas of Megalopolis, 252 

Lykos the Messenian, 144-5, 147, 318 

Lykos, s. of Pandion, 54; possessed by 
nymphs, 438 and n. 82 

. the Thracian, 78, 341 and n. 79) 


43 

Dakon 289 n. 120 

Lykourgos, f. of Opheltes, 165; punish- 
ment, 57 and n. 116 

Lymourgos, statesman, 87-8, 250; 
bronze statue, 28 and n. 60; decree 
of honour, 87 n. 183; Plataian oath, 
502 n. 238 

Lynkeia, 190 

Lynkeus, King of Argos, 166 and n. 93, 
176, 180, 189, 431, 501 

Lyrkeia, 189 and n. 149, 190 

Lyrkos, 190 

Lysander, Boiotian captain, 457 

Lysander the Spartan, 253; memorial, 
379, 380 and n. 190; captures 
Athenian fleet (Aigospotamoi), 379 
and n. 187, 428-9; praise and 
praise, 379; and Elonikos, 3793 
murders, 379-80; Committees of Ten, 
380; dedication at Delphi, 428 and 
n. 61, 429 

Lysandra, d. of Ptolomy, 32, 34, 46 

Lysianassa, 145 

Lysimache, priestess of Athene, 77 and 
n. 155 

Lysimacheia, 33, 46 

Lysimachides, 451 

Lysimachos, King of Thracians, 24, 25, 
27, 31-2, 36, 46; at war with Pyrrhos, 
32-3, 36; occupies Macedonia, 33, 
36, 234; death, 34; and Kolophon, 
234 

Lysippos of Sikyon, 121 n. 251; Dio- 
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nysos, 370; Herakles, 153; Love, 365; 
Muses, 121, Zeus, 121, 152 and n. 52, 
177 
Lysis of Tarentum, 333 and n. 65 
Lysistratos, death, 219 » wl As 
Lyson, 18 and n. 39 
Lyttos, 396 n. 232 


Macedonia, 150-1; Kassander and, 25; 
Lysimachos and, 33-4; Pyrrhos and, 
39-40, 41; Ptolemy and, 46; Rome 
and, 103, 251, 254, 259; overpowers 
Athens, 254, 256, 268; and the 
League, 424; and Gaulish invasion, 
457; Philip V and, 248, 249-50 

Macedonians, 1, 23, 24, 33, 35-6, 38, 
71, 86; defeat in Boiotia, 11 and n. 11; 
Gaul and, 19, 455, 456, 457; in Asia, 
37; dedication of shields, 39; war with 
Athens, 72-3, 99, 254, 256, 268; at 
Chaironeia, 87, 410 and n. 14; 
Romans and, 103; and Olympias, 323; 
violate the Kabeiroi, 362; of Dion, 


372, 373; defeat_Kisseus, 398; and 
Phokis, 410; in Egypt, 423; join the 


League, 423; dedications at Delphi, 
439; and Lilaia, 495; and Elateia, 
499 and n. 230 

Machaon, 157 and n. 64, 185, 193, 223 

Magas, s. of Berenike, 26 

Magnesia, 1, 10, 231 n. 9,248, 295n. 133; 
temple of Artemis, 74 n. 149; 
Gaulish invasion, 458; the Tunnels, 
490 , 

Magnesians 58, 100, 412, 423; 


n. 206; statue of Apollo, 490 
Magoula, 108 n. 231 


Maeander, the, 74 n. 149, 85 and n. 179, 


149,230 n. 7, 232 and nn. IO, II; 233, 
236, 485 n. 192, 490 n. 206; course, 
142; cities, 492-3 

Maia, m. of Hermes, 353 n. 113 

Maion, 344 and n. 87 

Maira, 484 and n. 187 

Makar, s. of Aiolos, 510 

Makaria, d. of Herakles, 94 and n. 199 

Makartatos, 85 and n. 176 

Makeris, and Delphi, 448 

Makronisiisland (Long Island), 99 and 
n. 209 

Malathria, 372 n. 169 

Malea, Apollo of, 195-6 

Maigis, 335 

Malian gulf, 458 

Malians, 65, 466 

Malieans, 423 

Mallos, oracular shrine, 98 and n. 206 

Malta, 410 n. 16 

Mamoura, 382 n. 197 

Mana, the,227n.1 

Manisa (Manisa-dag), 295 n. 133 

Mantinea, 151, 171 n. 106, 176 n. 115, 
177 n. 118, 337, 439; and Sparta, 17, 
86, 151, 334; Epaminondas and, 339 

Mantineans, at Thermopylai, 456 , 

Manto, d. of Polyides, 120; prophetic 
woman, 416 n. 32 


on the 
Maiander, 490 n. 206; in Lydia, 490 


Manto, d. of Teiresias, 329, 380-81; and 
Rakios, 233-4, 381; at Delphi, 233 
and n. 14 

Marathon, 94; Cretan bull, 79 

Marathon, battle of, 81, 198, 264; 
Persian dedication, 43 and n. 82, 44; 
paintings, 45-6, 49, 59, 71, (Stoa 
Poikile) 316 n. 19; memorials of 
dead, 84; site and grave offerings, 93 
and n. 197; worship of divine heroes, 
93; white marble trophy, 93 and n. 
198; Makaria spring, 94 and n. 199, 
125 n. 263; punishment of Nemesis, 
95; booty from, 316 and n. 19; 
Athenian and Persian dead, 380 ; dedi- 
cations at Delphi, 430, 454 

Marathon, s. of Epopeus, 129, 145 

Mardonios, Persian general, 12, 76, 112, 
297, 310, 310, 317, 358, 362; and the 
Megarid, 112, 444; memorial, 312 

Mariolato, 496 n. 220 

Markopoulo, 504 n. 243 

Marmaridai, 26 

Marousi (Athmon), 45 n.85,91n. 192 

Marpessos, ruins of, 436-7 

Mars (Roman), 29 n. 63 

Marseilles, dedications at Delphi, 424-5, 


453 
Marsyas the Silenos, 67 and n. 138, 
es. 149 and n. 47, 184, 371 n. 165, 


405 

Martinon, 360 n. 132 

Mases, 218 and n. 206 

Masistios, breast-plate, 76 

Massilia (Marseilles), 425 and n. 52 

Mavra Litharia, 299 n. 148 

Mechaneus, 182 

Meda, d. of Phylas, 22 

Medea, 139, 430; children of, 139, 140 
and n. 29, 142 n. 32; incantations, 158 

Medeia, 191 and n. 152, 392 

Medeios, 139 

Medeon, 410, 503 n. 242, 505 

Medes, 139 

Medesikaste, 472 and nn. 155, 156 

Medon, s. of Elektra, 168 

Medon, s. of Keisos, 174 

Medon, s. of Kodros, 229 

Medos, s. of Medea, 139 

Medusa the Gorgon, 63 and n. 130, 70, 
206 n. 181, 382; gilt head, 59; stone 
head, 178; legends of, 180-1, 181 n. 
126; painting, 476 

Megalo Mati spring, 283 n. 107 

Megalopolis, 147, 151, 247, 258, 266; 
theatre, 195; Arkadian confederacy, 
246, 323; foundation, 337 

Megapenthe, 167 

Megapenthes, 173 

Megara, 12 n. 16, 22, 54, 79, 86, 112, 
150, 213, 264, 312; site and naming 
of, 110-11, 111 n. 236; Athens and, 
113; graves, I14, IJỌ, 120, 121; 
calling rock, 119; mountains, 122; 
boundary with Corinth, 125; Aisym- 
neion, 119; akropolis, 116, 117, 122; 
Karian and Protective Apollos, 122 
and n. 255; Athene of Victory, 118; 
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Megara — contd. g 
Demeter, 122; Dionysion, 120; 
Flower well, 109 and n. 232; Olym- 
pieion (Statue of Zeus), 113, 114; 
Prytaneion, 118-19; Shrines of 
Country Apollo and Country Artemis, 
1r4and n. 243, 115, of Aphrodite, 120 
Megar, w. of Herakles, 330, 482 
Megareus, King, 111, 114, 115, 120 
Megarians, 112, 313 Nn. 12, 429, 444; 
murder Anthemokritos, 102; become 
Dorians, 110-11; council house, 120; 
surrender to Rome, 265; and Gauls, 


457 

Megarid, the, 99, 112, 115 

Megaros, s. of Zeus, 111-12 

Megas’s crossroads, 413 n. 26 

Meges, 471 

Meidias, from Atlante, 457 

Meiganites, the, 288 

Mekisteus, 178, 343; and death of 
Oedipus, 81 

Melaine, d. of Kephisos, 420 

Melampous the Kephalenian, 120, 123 
and n. 258, 149 n. 46, 173, 185, 375; 
harp-singing prizewinner, 421-2 

Melanippi, 309 

Melanippos, s. of Theseus, 472 

Melanippos, s. of Triteia, 286, 343 ; and 
Komaitho, 276 and n. 95, 277 

Melanopos, 85 and n. 176 b 

Melantho, invective against Odysseus, 
469 and n. 145 

Melanthos, King of Athens, 17, 174, 
229, 230, 235, 296, 430 
elas, 141 

Melas, s. of Chios, 239 

Melas, s. of Oinopion, 239 

Meleager, 118, 149; death, 485-6 

Meles, and Timagoras, 88 

Meles, the, 244 and n. 36 

Melesandros, 85 

Melia, 329 and n. 53, 363 

Meliboia (Chloris), 182 

Melikertes, s. of Athamas, 384; and 
dolphins, 124 and n. 261; altar, 130 

Melisse, w. of Periander, 197 

Melkart, Phoenician Herakles, 448 n. 
110 

Meltas, 174 

Memnon, King of Aithiopians, 116, 117 
and n. 245; 486 and n. 196, 487 and 
n. 197 

Memnon, s. of Dawn, 117 n. 245 

Memnonides, birds, 486 and n. 196 

Memory, water of, 392 n. 225, 394, 305 

Memphis, 24 and n. 54, 26; shrine of 
Sarapis, 50; holy bulls, 50 n. 100 

Menaichnos, Artemis hunting, 275 

Menalkidas, 257-8, 260 and n. 59, 266 

Menander, 13, 58-9, 59 n. 119 

Menelaos, 9 n. 1, 97, 173, 282 n. 105; 
duel with Paris, 161; and shield of 
Euphorbos, 169; husband of Helen, 
183; sailing from Troy, 469-70; 
painting, 474; and Antenor, 475, 477 
n. 169 

Menelaos, satrap, 25 


Menestheus, King, 10 and n. 7, 17, 49 
and n. 94, 66-7, 190 

Menestratos, 364 

Menidi, 92 n. 193; tholos, 343 n. 86 

Menodoros of Athens, 366 and n. 150 

Menoikeus, s. of Kreon, 360 and n. 
134 

Mentor, 472 

Merenda, 91 n. 192 

Mermeros, 139 

Meroe, 96 

Mesatis, 273, 274, 276, 282, 284 

Mesoa, 280 

Mesovouno, 345 n. 92 i 

Messapians, the, 431 g 

Messene, 71, 178, 292 n. 128, 339; dedi- 
cations, 431 and n. 69 

Messenia, 147, 174, 193, 337 and n. 70, 
396 n. 231, 511 

Messenians, 40, 147, 230, 246, 252-3, 
323, 327, 432 n. 70; Epaminondas 
and, 337, 339; expulsion from 
Naupaktos, 512 

Metaneira, 109 

Metellus, general, 262-3, 264; and 
Achaia, 250, 251, 260, 265; and 
Macedonia; 259, 263; and Thebes, 
264-5 

Methana peninsula, 202 n. 171, 212 and 
n. 197, 213; gulf of, 202 n, 173, 209 n. 
192, 212 n. 198; Saronic gulf, 212 
and n. 199 

Methone, 295 n. 132 

Methymne, 454 

Metioche, 473 

Metion, 145 

Metionidae, the, 22, 238 y 

Midas, s. of Gordios, 20-21; M.’s Spring, 
21 

Midea, 191 n. 152 

Mideia, 166; m. of Aspledon, 392 

Mikon, Athenian artist, 48 and n. 92, 
49-50, 50 N. 97, 152 

Mikro Vathy, 347 n. 98 

Milaros, Crete, 483 n. 185 

Milatos, Sanctuary of Zeus, 483 n. 185 

Milesians, 47, 230, 243, 512; Sanctuary 
at Branchidai, 240 

Miletos, 100, 142, 154, 230 and n. 7, 
232 nn. 10, 11, 241, n. 28,328 n. 51, 
429, 483, 490 n. 206; destruction, 
495 n. 216; Helikonian Poseidon, 293; 
Histiaios and, 494 

Miltiades, Athenian general, 46, 49, 
50, 87, 198, 264; memorial, 93; dedi- 
cation, 430 

Mimas, 130 and n. 6, 236, 429 

Mimmermos, poet, 369 and n. 159 

Minoa island, 122 and n. 256; pottery, 
348 n. 100; seal-stones, 400 n. 244 

Minos, King, 10 and n. 8, 54, 79, 201, 
235; and the Minotaur, 79, 203 n. 
175; and Theseus, 48; war against 
Megara, 111; Crete, 122, 230; and 
Nisos, 213; and Daidalos, 238, 331 

Minyad, 319 and n. 31, 478 and n. 170, 
479, 485-6 

Minyai, the, 198, 319 n. 31, 387 
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Minyans, 230, 234, 327; of Orcho- 
menos, 371, 387, 388; military dis- 
aster, 388; at Troy, 389 

Minyas, s. of Chryses, 387, 390 and n. 
219; Treasure-house, 387 and n. FI 
390 a 

Minyas, m. of Iphiklos, 481, w. of 
Kephalos, 481 

Mistra, 3 

Mithridates, King of Barbarians, 57-8, 
499, 501 n. 237; war with Rome, 323, 
324, 398 

Mnasinous, 183 

Mnemosyne, and the Muses, 15 

Mnesiboulos, 499-500 - 

Mnpsikles, 62 n. 127; Propylaia, 80 n. 
103 

Mnhesimache, 104 and n. 220 

Mnesitheos, doctor, 104 

Moiro of Byzantium, poetess, The Curse, 
319 and n. 30 

Molos, 263 n. 64 

Molossians, and Ambrakiots, 452 and 
n. 119 

Molossos, s. of Pyrrhos, 35 

Molottos, Athenian commander, 102 and 
n. 214 

Molourian rock, 124 

Molouros, murder of, 388 

Molpadia, 13 

Molpia, d. of Skidasos, 335 

Molykria, 376 and n. 177 

Moni, Crete, 447 n. 104 

Moni Dobrainis, 507 n. 254 

Moni Loukous, 223 n. 224 

Moni Sagmata, 346 n. 94 

Mopsos, oracle, 98 n. 206; s. of Rakios, 
233- 

Morea, castle of, 512 n. 269 

Mother of gods, 18, 141, 158, 473, 
485, 489; rites, 271, 362; Pan and, 
361 and n. 136° 

Moulki, 146 

Mount Agdistis, 21, 271 n. 81 

Mount Altai, 157 n. 65 

Mount Akrocorinth, 141-2, 142 n. 32, 
143, 249, 303 n. 156; sanctuaries and 
shrines, 141-2, 142 n. 32; Eleusinion, 
142 n. 32; spring, 142 and n. 33 

Mount Amphissa, 405 n. 1 

Mount Anchesmos, 92 and n. 196 

Mount Apesas, 165 

Mount Arachnaion, 191 

Mount Artemision, 189 

Mount Atlas, 96 . 

Mount Chaon, 188; water of Erasinos, 
188 and n. 144 

Mount Chlomon, 360 n. 132 

Mount Crane, 111-12, 121 

Mount Cuckoo, 218 À 

Mount Didymos (Agdistis), 271 n. 81 

Mount Etna, 479 

Mount Euboia, 169 

Mount Fertility, 243 and n. 32 

Mount Helikon, 310 n. 3, 334 n. 67, 
361 n. 136, 364, 366 n. 151, 405 N. I; 
sacred to Muses, 368, 369 and n. 160, 
370, 373 n. 170, 375; grotto of 


‘Libethrian nymphs, 373 n. 170; 
Hippokrene; 375; Narkissis’s spring, 
37 

Mount Hymettos, 54 n. 110, 69 Nn. 142, 
91 n. 191; bees, 92; statue of Zeus, 92 

Mount Hypatos, 346 and n. 94 

Mount Ida, 471 n. 151; ruins of Mar- 
pessos, 436 

Mount Keryneia, 297 

Mount Kithairon, 107 n. 229, 136, 309 
Mn. 1, 2, 310 nN. 3, 311-13; passes, 85 
n. 176; border of Boiotia, 108; lion 
of, 114, Oedipus and, 414; Aktaion’s 
spring, 312 n. 10; altar for Daidala, 

15; Nymphs’ Grotto, 315-16; 
ignet cave, 315, 316 n. 18 

Mount Knemis, 423, 457 

Mauss Korombile, 377 n. 182, 378 n. 
183 

Mount Korykon, 436 

Mount Koryphe, 243 and n. 31, 303 n. 
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Mount Kyllene, 302 n. 154, 305 n. 163, 
353 N. 113 

Mount Kynortion, Sanctuary of Apollo 
of Malia, 195-6, 196 n. 162, of 
Artemis, 196 

Mount Laphystion, 67 n. 139, 383 and 
n. 201 

Mount Libethrion, 383 

Mount Lykabettos, 54 n. 110,92 n. 196, 
310 n. 3, 354 N. 114 

Mount Messapion, 346 n. 94, 355 
and n. 116 

Mount Myrtle, 192 

Mount Nipple, 192, 195 

Mount Oite, 11,.19, 185, 261, 263 n. 63, 
264, 457, 466, 506 n. 251; Gauls and, 
460-61; paths over, 462 and n. 134 

Monnt Olympos , 355 n.118, 372 n. 169, 
39 

Mount Ox-crossing, 214 and n. 201 

Mount Pagos, 239 n. 26, 240 

Mount Panachaikon, 273 n. 88 

Mount Panion, 90 nn. 188, 189 

Mount Parnassos, 53 n. 106, 198, 443 
and n. 94, 464, 488, 504; lions, 78; 
Thyiades and, 411 and n. 18; paths 
across, 413, 490-91, 495 n. 217; and 
the flood, 419; peaks, 505 n. 246; 
flowers, 506 and n. 251; Korykian 
cave, 489 and n. 203, 490, 495 n. 
217; Sanctuary of Artemis, 506-7 

Mount Parnes, 92 and n. 193, 309 nn. 
1, 2, 310 n. 3; statues of gods, 92 

Mount Parnon, 223 

Mount Parthenon, 80 

Mount Pelion, 248, 355 n. 118, 453 

Mount Penteli, 15 n. 28, 56; statue of 
Athene, 92 

Mount Pieria, 372, 373 n. 170 

Mount Pontinos, 220 and n. 216 

Mount Ptoon, 357, 358 

Mount Sagmatas, 346 n. 94 

Mount Sipylos, 1, 295 and n. 133, 306, 
490 n. 206; locusts, 70 

Mount Thorax, sanctuaries, 218 

Mount Tilphousa, 380, 381 
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Mount Tourkovouni, 92 n. 196 

Mount Tsorobos, 223 n. 224 

Mounychia, 11, 72, 73, 150 

Mousaios, s. of Antiophemos, 64 and n. 
131, 72-3, 109 n. 233, 385 n. 209, 438 
and n. 82; conceit, 421; prophecy, 
429-30; Eumolpia, 415 and n. 30; 
Hymn to Demeter, 43 and n. 79 

Mummius, Roman general, devastates 
Corinth, 129, 133, 266-7; consul, 
262-3; and Achaia, 265-6; and 
Praxiteles’s Eros, 366 n. 149 

Muses the, 15, 89, 121, 136, 332; 
daughters of Illissos, 55, of Ardalos, 
204 and n. 177; and Mount Helikon, 
368; number and names, 368 and `n. 
158, 369, 371; statues, 370 and n. 
164, 383, 454; portraits, 371; and 
Sirens, 383; and Thamyris, 485 n. 
191; Temple at Thespiai, 364 n. 143, 
366; Sanctuary at Troizen, 204 

Myceneae, 75 n. 151, 152, 80 n. 163, 
94 N. 199, 106 n. 225, 140, 146 n. 38, 
189 n. 149, IQI n. 152, 235 n. 19, 269 
n. 75, 286 n. 113, 317 n. 25, 383, 399 
n. 239; site of, 165 and n. 91; founded 
by Perseus, 167 and n. 95; taken by 
Argives, 167, 297; treasure-houses, 
167 n. 98, 168; graves, 168; fortifica- 
tions, 297 and n. 139; pottery, 348 n. 
100; source of amber, 401 n. 245; 
and Thermopylai, 456; Gate with 
Lions, 167 and n. 98, 297 n. 139; 
the Heraion, 168 and n. 100, 169-71; 
Perseus’s spring, 167 n. 98, 168 

Myceneans, 146, 165; settle in Keryneia, 
297 and n. 139 

Mygdon and Mygdones, 476 

Mykale, 236; sea-fight, 70 

Mykalessos, 346 and nn. 95, 96, 348; 
massacre at, 65, 347; Demeter, 347 

Mykene, 167 

Mykeneus, 167 

Mylasa, in Caria, 480 and n. 175 

Myndos, 203, 429 

Myonia, 511 and n. 264 

Myous, 232 n. 10; Ionian settlers, 232; 
temple of Dionysos, 233 

Myron of Eleutherai, 62 n. 127, 67 n. 
138 ,200-201, 292 n. 128, 432 n. 70; 
bronzes, 66 and n. 135, 371 n. 165; 
works, 371 n. 165; Dionysos, 370-71; 
Erechtheus, 371 

Myrrinous, 91 and n. 192; and Kolainos, 
gI-2 

Myrtilos, 172 and n. 109 

Mys, 79, 358 

Mysaion, 305-6 

Mysia, 23, 71, 100, 251, 321 n. 35, 480, 
486 n. 196; Sanctuary of Demeter, 
172 and n. 110, 305-6 

Mysios, 172, 216 

Mysos of Chenai, 466 

Mystery, carving, 371 

Myx, 503 n. 241 


Nabis of Sparta, 250, 251 
Naiads, 495 


a peal 376-7; spring, 376 and n. 
17 


Nasamonians, the, 96 

Nauboleans, 498 and n. 225 

Naubolos, s. of Phokos, 498 

Naukydes, 429; statue of Hebe, 170 and 
n. 104, of Hekate, 183 and n. 133 

Naupaktia, 139 and n. 27, 512 and n.268 

Naupaktos, 275, 362, 376, 390, 511 and 
nn. 265, 266, 511-12; Sanctuary of 
Artemis, 512, of Asklepios, 512 and 
n. 269 

Nauplion, 167 n. 98, 187 n. 143, 222 and 
n. 221; gulf of, 214 n. 201; spring 
Kanathos, 222; donkey legend, 222 

Nauplios, 63 and n. 129, 184 n. 136 

Nausikaa, 63 

Naxos island, 122 n. 257, 234, 467 n. 
139; Athenian settlers, 77; quarries, 
95 n. 203; children of Iphimedeia, 
355 and n. 118; Kourot, 355 n. 118 

Necessity, 141 

Neileus, 229, 230 

Neis, 326 

Neleus, s. of Poseidon, 173, 174, 388, 
430, 481, 487 , 

Nemea, 63, 164, 177; lions of, 78; 
Temple of Zeus, 164 and n. 87, 165, 
175, 187 

Nemea, d. of Asopos, 165 

Nemean games, 85, 178, 187, 305, 472 

Nemesis, 96; statue by Pheidias, 95 and 
n. 203, 96, 97; m. of Helen, 96; shrine, 
280; pair at Olympia, 468 n. 140 ' 

Nemi, grove to Artemis, 195 and n. 159 

as he governor of Thebes, 311, 312 


n. 

Neoklos, s. of Kodros, 235 

Neon, 491 and n. 208; battle at, 408 

Neonai, burnt by Xerxes, 409 

Neoptolemos, s. of Achilles, 20 n. 43, 
35, 200, 421 n. 42, 447; 472 and n. 
154, 476; death, 467-81; or Pyrros, 
468 and n. 140, 474; grave, 468 and 
n. 142; kills Elasos, 474; murders, 
476, 477; painting by Polygnotos, 474 
erantsitsa, 209 n. 192 

Nereids, 131, 132 n. 10 

Nero, 1, 171, 221-2, 365, 366, 370 n. 
164; and the Peloponnese, 130 n. 5; 
and Greece, 268 and n. 72, 418 n. 37; 
thefts from Delphi, 421 and n. 42, 
453; Olympic competitor, 506 n. 252 

Nesiotes, and the akropolis, 29 n. 65, 
67 Nn. 137 

Nessos, ferryman, 509 

Nestor, 133, 174, 470, 473, 474, 482 

Night, 240; oracle, 113; by Roikos, 510 

Nikagora of Sikyon, 154 and n. 58 

Nikander, King of Sparta, 219 and n. 212 

Nakasipolis, 323 

Nikias, Athenian general, 86, 135, 479 
ü. 172 

Nikias, painter, 87 and n. 183, 286 n. 
112 

Nikokles, dictator, 150 

Nikokles of Tarentum, 103 and n. 219 

Nikomedes, 87 and n. 183 
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Nikopolis, 274, 424; Augustus and, 423 
and n. 49, 510 

Nikostratos, 173, 183 

Nile, the, 96, 116, 142-3, 398, 494 

Niobe, 182, 183; slaughter of her child- 
ren, 59, 182; w. of Amphion, 342 n. 80 

Nisaia, sea-port, 110, 122,213; Megarian 
victory, 44 

Niseia, 54 

Nisos (Nisa), 54, 213; King of Megara, 
ILO, IIL, 135 

Nisyros island, 14 n. 27 

Nomia, 487 

Nora, Sardinia, 449 

Norax, s. of Hermes, 449 

North-East Wind, 55 and n. 11, 64, 106 

Notion, battle of, 379 and n. 186 

Nykteus, 144, 318 

Nymphs, 204 n. 386 n. 
Sanctuary, 359 


177, 210; 


Ocean, 43, IOI n. 211 

Octavia, shrine, 136 

Odos Kyprou, 13 n. 23 

Odryssians, 32, 34 

Odysseus, 471, 475; paintings, 62-3, 127, 
316, 474, 477, 482; shipwreck, 100; 
descent into Hades, 161, 477; and 
Autolykos, 425; Melantho and, 469 
and n. 145; and Elpenor, 482 and n. 
182; his enemies, 485 

Oedipus, 89, 178, 313, 321, 328; 
memorial sanctuaries, 81 and n. 167; 
hero-shrine, 89; kills his father, 320, 
343, 414 and n. 27; his sons, 344, 
360; spring, 344 and n. 890, 345; 
and the Sphinx, 363; early sufferings, 
414; and Split Road, 414; King of 
Thebes, 448 

Oeroe, d. of Asopos, 317 and n. 23 

Oeroe, the, 317 and n. 23 

Ogrylos, Sardinia, 449 r 

Ogygos, King of Thebes, 108, 317, 382 

Oiantheia, 511 and n. 265; Sanctuary of 
Aphrodite, 511 

Oibalos, 133, 181 

Oibotas, 270 and n. 78, 272 

Oidipodia, 320 and n. 34 

Oileus, 474, 485 

Oineus, name-hero, 22, 162, 189; King 
in Aitolia, 185, 236, 275 and n. 93, 
510; statue, 430 and n. 66 

Oiniadai, battle of, 35 

Oinobios, and Thukydides, 67 

Oinoe, battle of, 45 and n. 87, 431 and 
n. 67; site of, 97 and n. 204, 146 n. 
38, 189 and n. 148 

Oinone island, 142, 198 

Oinopion, King of Chios, 239 

Oiroe, the, 334 n. 67 

Oitolinos, 370 

Okeanos, the, f. of Nemesis, 96, ror, 
Kaanthos, 329; m. of Daeira, 108, 
Ephyra, 129, Vengeances, 240 

Oknos (Sloth), painting, 480 and nn. 176, 


177 me 
Olbia, Sardinia, 448 n. 109, 449 and n. 
III 
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Olbiades, painting of Kallippos, 19 
and n. 41 

Olen, 51 and n. 102, 161 n. 77, 365 and 
n. 146; and Delphic oracle, 416 and 
n. 32; Hymn to Eileithuia, 365; 
Hymn to Hera, 161 

Olenie, nanny-goat, 162 n. 80 

Olenos, 245 n. 75, 272-3, 285 

Olmones, 384 and n. 203 

Olmos, s. of Sisyphos, 359 

Olmous, 359 and n. 130 

Olous, 396 n. 232 

Olympia, 28 n. 60, 68 n. 140, 144, 270, 
288, 324, 429 n. 63, 438 n. 82, 475 
n. 163; Greek dedications, 245, 442; 
stadium, 356; Gaion, 299 n. 147; 
Heraion, 237 n. 24; Horses’ Terror, 
507; Nemeses, 468 n. 140; Trajan’s 
Forum, 417 and n. 34; Temple of 
Zeus, 12 n, 20 

Olympias, m. of Alexander, 34-5, 72, 
323 

Olympic games, 68 n. 140, 79, 100, 
I2I-2, 147, 158, 188, 268, 270 and 
n. 78, 272, 296-7, 305, 408, 409, 418, 
421, 422, 447 N. 103, 466, 500, 506 
and n. 252 

Olympichos of Samos, 237 n. 24 

Olympiodoros of Athens, 71; and Mace- 
donians, 73, 87, 499; and Phokians, 


453 
Olympion (Corinth), 147 
Olympiosthemes, sculptor, Muses, 370 
and n. 164 
Olympos, 485 
Olynthos, 85 and n. 179 
Omens, sanctuar y , 332 
Omphake, 397 
Omphale, Queen of Lydia, ror and n. 
211 
Onasias, painter, 316 and n. 19, 320 
Onasimedes, sculptor, 333 and n. 63 
Onatas of Aigina, 441 and n. go 
Onchestos, 111, 116; site, 363 and n. 


144 

Onchestos, s. of Poseidon, 363 

Onesimos, 476 n. 166 

Onetor, 470 

Onomakritos, soothsayer, 64 and n. 131, 
385 and n. 209 

Onomarchos, Phokiam commander, 408 

Opheltes, 164-5, 165 n. 88 

Ophiteia (Amphikleia), 497 

Opis, Hyperborean girl, 120 and m. 249 

Opis, King of Iapygians, 441 

Opous, 358, 405, 501 and n. 236 

Oraia, 292 

Orchomenos, 31, 67, 198, 230, 234, 261, 
315, 342, 359, 361, 481, 501 and n. 
236; famine, 124; fall of, 319 n. 31; 
site, 338 n. 72, 378 n. 184; capture and 
massacre, 338 and n. 72; ancient his- 
tory, 384 and n. 204, 386-9 passim; 
graves, 390 and n. 219, 392; Sanc- 
tuary of Dionysos, 389-90, 390 n. 
218; of the Graces, 384 and n. 204, 
389; shrine of Herakles, 391; 
Treasure-house of Minyas, 390 
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Orchomenians, 235, 387; turned out 
by Thebans, 338; in Arkadia, 388; 
sinking fortunes, 389; legend of Ak- 
taion, 390-91 

Orchomenos, s. of Minyas, 387-8 

Orcus, 480 n. 174 

Orei, 300 n. 150 

Oreithuia, 55, 106 

Oreos, 300 and n. 150 

Orestes, 63, 114, 168, 169, 173, 200, 
245, 261 n. 60, 297; trial, 81; crime 
against his mother, 97; and Argos, 
173; and Sparta, 173; purification, 
204, 206 

Orestes, s. of Deukalion, 509 and n. 260 

Orestes, Caius Aurelius, 261 and n. 60, 
265 

Orestorios, Gaulish commander, 461 

Orion, 349 and n. 103, 355 n. 118 

Orneai, 190 and n. 150; and Delphi, 452 
and n. 120; Sanctuary of Artemis, 
190, of Priapos, 190 n. 150 

Orneus, s. of Erechtheus, 190 .503 

Ornytion, 140, 198, 343, 405, 413 

Orontes, 458 

Orophernes, King, 242 

Oropians, 97; Amphiaraos’ s spring, 98 

Oropos, 28 n. §8, 95, 309 n. 2, 325 n. 
45, 349, 376 n. 177, 454 and n. 126; 
site, 97 n. 205; Athens and, 97, 
256-8; Temple of Amphiaraos, 97-8 

Oros, 202 

Orpheus of Thrace, 43 and n. 79, 64 
n. 131, 109 Nn. 233, 200; and bean- 
eating, 105 and n. 223; poetry and 
hymns, 365, 373-4, 374 n. 171; 
carving, 371; Greek legends, 371-2, 
7233 ; death, 372, 372-3; descent into 

ades, 372; conceit, 421; painting, 
484-5 ey 

Orphondas of Thebes, Olympic prize- 
winner, 422 

Orsippos, 121-2, 122 n. 254 

Orsobia, d. of Deiphontes, 197 

Orthopolis, s. of Peratos, 144 

Osiris, 494 

Ossa, 355 n. 118 

Othryades, killed by Perilaos, 178 and 
n. 121 

Otilius (Publius Vilius 
248-9, 505 and n. 250 

Otos, giant, 355 n. 118, 368 

Oudaios, 318 

Ouranos, 288 

Ovid, earthquake, 295 n. 132; Meta- 
morphoses, 341 n. 77 

Oxus, the, 246 n. 39 

Oxyantes, 24 

Oxydraceans, 24 

Ozolians, 424 


Pachi (Pachaki), 122 n. 256 

Pachia Ammos, 109 n. 233 

Pachynon, headland, 433 

Pagal, 115, 122 and n. 257, 123, 346; 
Artemis Saviour, 123 

Paiania, 67 

Paion, 174 


Tappulus), 
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Paionia, 438 n. 83, 155, 456; bulls, 351, 
438 and n. 83 

Paionidia, 92 n. 193 

Paktye, 34 : 

Palaimon (Melibertes), 124; shrine, 132 
and n. 11; and dolphins, 131, 138, 
376n.177 | 

Palaio-episkopi, 208 n. 186 

Palaio-pyrgos, 337 n. 69 

Palaiochori, 313 n. 12 

Palaiopanagia, 337 n. 69 

Palamedes, 177, 184 n. 136, 485 

Palamon, f. of Daidalos, 314 

Paleia (Patrai), 270 

Palestine, 348, 437 

Palia Thivas, 491 n. 208 

Palladion, the, 185 

Pallas, 303; killed by Theseus, 82 

Pallene isthmus, 71 

Pammerope, 107 

Pampho, poet, 84 

Pamphos, poet, 107, 283, 365 and n. 146, 
377; and Flower well, 109 and n. 233; 
and Love, 365; and Linos, 370 ;son 
to the Graces, 385 and n. 206 

Pamphylia, 299 n. 145 

Pamphylians, 235 

Pan, 188; and Philippides, 80-81; 
mountain-cave, 94 and n. 200, 490; 
goats, 94; altars to, 98, 156; wooden 
idols, 102 and n. 213; statues, 123, 
154; and Pindar, 361 n. 136; source of 
terror, 464; Pan of Release, 209 | 

Panagia, 337 n. 69, 368 n. 157, 392 n. 
225, 393 n. 226 

Panagia Rachiotissa, church of, 161 n. 79 

Panakton, 72 and n. 147 

Panathenaic procession (ship for), 83 
and n. 170 

Pandareos, daughters of, 483 and n. 185 

Pandia, festival of Zeus, 22 n. 48 

Pandion, Kings, 22 and n. 48, 23, 110, 
III 

Pandion, divine hero, 115, 380; dedi- 
cation, 430 

Pandora, 70 

Pandrosos, d. of Kekrops, 15, 50, 76, 385 

Penhellenion, Sanctuary of Zeus, 201 

Panion, 91 n. 101 

Panionian, the, 239 

Panionic League, 236, 240 

Panopeans of Phokis, 399, 494 

Panopeia, 503 

Panopeos, f. of Epeios, 473 n. 159 

Panopeus, 198, 380 n. 190, 409, 410, 
412 n. 22; fortifications, 410 n. 16; 
naming, 410; statues, 411; Nine 
Acres, 412 

Panormos, 287 and n. 115 

Panthalis, 471 

Panyassis of Helikarnassos, 330.and n. 
55; Herakleia, 426 and n. 55; 482. 
and n. 183 

Paphlagonians, 27 

Paphos, 44 

Paralimni, 269 n. 75 

Paralion, 223 n. 224 

Parapotamia, 409 
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Parapouria, 334 n. 67 

Parians, 365 

Parion, statue of Eros, 365 n.145 

Paris, s. of Priam, 41, 321; and Helen, 
99 n. 209; and Menelaos, 161, 494; 
death, 471 n. 151; and Penthesileia, 
487 and n. 198 

Parnassos, 20, 198, 236 see also Mount 
Parnassos 

Parnassos, s. of Kleodora, art of divina- 
tion, 419 and n. 38; first Delphic 
prophet, 419 and n. 38 

Paros, 95, 194, 355, 478 

Parphoros, 235 

Parrhasios, 18 n. 35; and Mys, 79 and 
n. 161 

Parthenios, 335 

Parthenopaios, 178, 345 

Parthenope, 236 

Paseas, 150 

Pasiphae, m. of a Minotaur, 203 n. 175 

Pasithea, lover of Sleep, 385 

Patara, bronze shield, 399 

Patmos, 480 n. 175 

Patrai, 125 n. 263, 246, 247 and n. 42, 
269 n. 75, 270 and n. 77, 273 and n. 
88, 274 and n. 92, 424 N. 49, 462; 
coinage, 278 n. 97, 282 n. 105; 
theatre, 282 and n. 104 'Achaians of, 
511; Artemis Laphria, 274-5; temple 
of Panachaian Athene, 278 and n. 97; 
Kalydonian Dionysos, 290-81 ;statues, 
282; Odeon, 279 and n. 101; Sanc- 
tuaries, 280, Aphrodite, 2823, Askle - 
pios, 284, Demeter, 283, Sarapis, 284; 
shrine of Poseidon, 282-3 

Patras, 151, 273 n. 88, 274, 283 n. 107 

Patreans, 279, 280, 284 

Farens s. of Preugenes, 245, 273, 279, 
280 

Patrokles, sons of, 170 n. 104 

Patrokics, sculptor, 429 and n. 64 

Patroklos, 439, 483; corpse, 411; 
breastplate, 475 and n. 162 ; Hellenistic 
fort, 504 Nn. 243 

Patron, of Lilaia, 495 and n. 218 

Pausanias, a Macedonian .211 

Pausanias, commander at Plataia, 40 

Pausanias the Apollonian, 427, 428 
n. 60 

Pausias, painter, 194 

Peace, 28, 50; with infant Wealth, 340 
and n. 76 

Pedaion, 472 

Pegasos of Eleutherai, 15 

Pegasos (horse), 132, 138, 140, 206 and 
n. 181; untamed, 206 n. 181 

Peirai, 273 and n. 87 

Peirasos, s. of Argos, 170 

Peirene, 133, 137 and n. 20, 
Pegasos’s spring, 206 n. 181 

Peirithous, 12, 48, 51, 115, 183. 474; 
herc-shrine, 89; descent into Hades, 
375, 478, 482 

Peiros, the, 272, 273 

Peisander of Kamiros, 221 and n. 219; 
epic on Herakles, 221 n. 219 

Peisias, Apollo, 18 and n. 39 
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Peisis, 473 

Peisistratos, 17, 42, 64, 87, 174, 188, 
322; altar of Pythian Apollo, 53 n. 106; 
Propylon, 80 n. 163; and Homer's 
poetry, 303 and n. 157 

Pelagon, 332 

Pelarge, s. of Potnieus, 362 

Pelasgians, 80 

Pelasgos, the Arcadian, 42, 163, 182, 186 

Peleus, murders Phokos, 143, 200, 484; 
and Kings of Epiros, 198 

Pelias, King, 485; and Argonauts, 50 n. 


97 
Pelion, 248 
Pelios, of Aigina, 139, 274 
Pelis, 476 
Pella, 303 
Pellene, 147, 150, 158, 245, 247 and 
n. 41, 270 N. 79, 272, 303-5, 429, 
435; site, 303 n. 155; port, 303; 
games (Theoxenia), 304 and n. 159; 
Achaians, 338; Apollo of Hospitality, 
304; shrine of Artemis, 304; Sanc- 
tuary of Asklpeios, 306; Temple of 
Athene, 304 and n. 159; Dionysos of 
Lights 304; statue of Craft Hermes, 
304, 
Pelopidas, 334, 338 
Peloponnese, the, 41, 71, 79, 114, 129, 
130, 143, 148, 151, 150, 160, 176, 
191, 21%, 220 n. 1, 337; Navel- 
stone, 162; Phlegyas and, 192; 
Lysander and, 379 
Islands; Deceit, Hydrea, Left-hand, 
Pine, Salt, Three-headed, Water, 
214 and n. 201 
Peloponnesian War, 18, 88, 113, 253, 
268, 310, 322 n. 37; graves . 102 Nn. 
213; decisive battle, 379 and n. 187; 
monument, 429 and n. 63; Phokis 
and, 444 n. 95 
Peloponnesians, 55, 228, 246, 327, 336, 
424; and Athens, 110, 296; dedi- 
cations at Delphi, 434, 435 n. 77 
Pelops, 115, 144, 174, 182, 210, 399; 
children, 114, 145, 164, 203; chariot, 
163; murders Myrtilos, 172 and n. 
109; isle of, 213 
Pelops, child of Kassandra, 168 and n. 99 
Peloros, 318 
Pelousion, 25 and n. 55 
Peneios, the, 78, 166, 384 
Peneleos, 230, 232, 321 
Penelope, 483; Eurymachus and, 400-401 
Penkclas, the, 489 
Pentathlos, commander of Lipara, 433 
Penteskouphia, 143 n. 34 
Penthesileia, 487 and n. 198 
Pentheus, King, 57 and n. 116, 313; 
Dionysos and, 123 n. 259, 136 218 
Penthilos, 173-4. 245 D Hi 
People, the, 18 n. 39; painting, 17; 
by Lyson, 18 
Perachora, 377 n. 
130 1n. 5 
Perantes, 141 
Peratos, 144 
Perdikkas, 24, 515 


181; sanctuary at, 
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Pergamon, 71 and n. 146, 157, 193, 233, 
251, 265, 267 and n. 70, 321 n. 36, 
472; Graces by Boupalos, 386; boar 
and lion by Tisagoras, 453 

Pergamon (Teuthrania), 20, 21, 444 

Pergamos, 35 

Periander, dictator at Corinth, 64, 197, 
392 n. 223 

Periander, s. of Kypselos, 466 

Periboia, 48, 118 

Perieres, 181 

Perikles, 57 n. 117, 62 n. 127, 89; and 
Long Walls of Athens, 13 n. 23; 
statue, 70 and n. 145; dedication, 80; 
death, 84 

Periklos, 236 

Periklymenos, 345 

Periklytos of Tenedos, 442 

Perilaos, 186 and n. 139, 236; kills 
Othryades, 178 

Perimede, 236 

Perimedes, 480 

Perinthia, 86 

Perinthos, 86 

Periphetes, 130 

Peripotamia (Riverside), 496 and n. 221, 
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Pero, d. of Neleus, 487 

Persaios, 150, 249 

Persephone, and Pindar, 357; rape of, 
357 and n. 122; sacred wood, 484 
and n. 189 

Persepolis, Palace of, 418 n. 37 

Perseus, 166, 174, 186, 431; and 
Medusa, 63 and n. 130, 66, 165, 181-2, 
194; and Mycenae, 165, 167 and n. 95, 
168; discovers the discus, 166; 
shrine and enclosure, 171; against 
the Maenads, 177 and n. 120, 182 

Perseus, s. of Philip V, 103, 152, 2553 
capture and death, 254 and n. 53 

Persia, 17 n. 32, 205, 351 n. 109; and 
Lydia, 232 and n. 11 

Persian. war, Aignetan_ ships, 199; 
Achaians and, 245; Phokians and, 
405, 407; and Delphi, 421 and n. 42, 
443 and n. 93, 444, 447, 451 

Persians, 52, 167, 322; victory at 
Leuktra, 17, 40; Marathon dedi- 
cation, 43; and Athens, 50, 76, 78 and 
n. 158; Athenian burial, 93-4; graves 
in Megara, 119; enslave Eretria, 253 ; 
law of weighing good against evil, 
380 and n. 189; Ten Thousand 
(Immortals), 456 

Persuasion, 120, 385; Sanctuary at 
Troizen, 61; at Sikyon, 148-9 

Pessinous, 21, 271 and n. 81, 272 n. 


3 
Peteos,s. of Orneus, 503-4 
Petra, spring, 383 and n. 200 
Peuketians, 441 
Phaenna (a Grace), 385 
Phaennis, prophetess, 437 and n. 81, 
444 and n. 97 
Phaethon, 16 and n. 31 
Phaia the sow, 130 
Phaidra, 51, 341; and Hippolytos, 61, 
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208; painting, 48: and n. 
death, 481 and n. 178 

Phaiakeans, 482 

Phaistos, 145, 153 

Phaithon, 19 

Phaiton, 136 

Phalaikos, Phokian commander, 409 

Phalanthos of Sparta, 441 and n. 90; 
and Tarentum, 432 

Phalaros, the, 383 

Phaleron, 10 and nn. 6, 8, 11, 12 and 
n. 21, 55 n. 142, 82; Sanctuary of 
Skiradian Athene, 102; shrine of 
Demeter, 502 

Phaleros, 12 

Phalkes, s. of Temenos, 146, 156, 196- 


178; 


T 

Phalkos, s. of Temenos, 160 

Phalysios, Sanctuary of Asklepios, 512 
and n. 269, 513 

Phamenopha, statue, 116, 117 n. 245 

Phana, 451 and n. 118, 452 

Phanes the Theban, 148 

Pharai, 245, 284 and n. 109; Market 
Hermes, 285; Hermes’s stream, 285 

Phares, s. of Phylodemeia, 285 

Pharsalians, 439 n. 85 

Pharsalos, 439 

Phaselis, 222 

Phaulos, Phokian commander, 408-9 g 

Phaylos of Kroton, 427 n. 58; Delphi 
statue, 426-7 

Phegeus, children of, 400 = 

Pheidias, 18 n. 38, 113, 289 n. 120, 
292 n. 128, 328, 432 n. 70; Agamem- 
non, 97; Aphrodite, 44; bronze 
Apollo, 70; Athene, 79 and n. 161, 
(Leknian), 80 and n. 162; statues at 
Delphi, 430; Helen, 97; Hippeus, 97; 
Menelaos, 97; Mother of gods, 183 
Nemesis, 95 and n. 203; Pyrrhos, 
97; Tyndareus, 97 

Phelloe, sanctuaries, 302 

Phemonoe, d. of Apollo, Delphic pro- 
phetess, 416, 420 and n. 41, 438 

Pheno, 145 

Pherai, 39, 155, 185, 445 

Pherekydes the Syrian, 58 

Pheres, 139 

Phidaris, the, 289 n. 103 

Philagros, s. of Kyneas, 253 

Philaios, 99, 510 

Philais, gs. of Ajax, 99 

Philammon, 387; and Lernaian mystery, 
220-21, 221 N. 218 

Philammon, singing prizewinner, 421 

Philander, child of Apollo, 447 

Philanorion, 219 

Philetairos, eunuch, 27, 34 

Philetas of Kos, 14 n. 27 

Philip of Macedon (the Great), 31, 85 
n. 179, 102 n. 214, 176; and Greece, 
19, 235, 256, 423 and n. 48; and Lagos, 
23-4; and Athens, 71; invades 
Perinthia, 86; occupation of Thebes, 

7, 322 and n. 38, 389, 408; death 
y assassination, 152, 311 n. 7, 3223 

restores Thyreatis, 223 n. 223; at 
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Chaironeia, 246, 311, o, 8; 
and bones of Linos, 370 37 aor 

Philip V of Macedon, s. of Demetrios, 
102, 103, 152, 247 , 269; and Rome, 
250-51; and Phokian cities, 495, 499 
and n. 230, 501 n. 237, 505” oe 

Philip, s. of Amyntas, 248, 505 

Philip, brother of Kassander, 35 

Philip, a Macedonian, 26 

Philippides, 80 

Philistos, 41 and n. 74, 86 

Philochoros, 110 n. 2343 
Apollo, 468 n. 141 

Philogenes, 230, 236 

Philokles of Athens, 379 


and Gold 


Philoktetes, 65, 476; and Troy, 63 
and n. 129 
Philomela, 22 n. 50, 23; raped by 


Tereus, 116, 413 n. 24 

Philomelos of Ledon, 407-8, 425, 463, 
494-5, 495 n. 216 

Philonome, d. of Kragasos, 442 

Phiopappus (the Syrian), 13 n. 23, 73 
and n. 148 

Philopoimen, 252 and n. §2, 265 and n. 
68, 267 

Philostratus, 83 n. 170, 268 n. 74, 279 
n. 101, 472 n. 156 

Philotas, 230, 232 

Philoxenos, 13 

Philoxenos of Macedon, and Harpalos, 
211-12 

Phlegyans, 327, 387, 410, 420, 499 

Phlegyas, and Epidauros, 192 and n. 153, 


193 

Phlegyas, s. of Ares, 386-7 

Phlias, 145, 159-60 

Phliasia, 71, 142, 158-9 

Phliasians, 142, 162, 439; become 
Dorians, 159, 160; feast of Ivy- 
cutters, 161 and n. 78; and mysteries 
of Demeter, 162-3 

Phlious, 156, 161 n. 77, 190, 236, 
457; akropolis, 160 and n. 75, 161; 
coinage, 161 n. 78; theatre, 161 and 
n. 79; church of Panagia Rachiotissa, 
161 n. 79; bronze nanny-goat, 161-2; 
Navel-stone, 162 

Phlya, 365 n. 146 

Phlygonion, 410 

Phobaian lake, 202 and n. 173, 209 n. 
192; grove of Artemis, 202 

Phoenicia, 24, 25, 242 and n. 30, 433, 
479; warships, 17 and n. 32, 40; 
Snake venoms 367; and Sardinia, 451 
n. It 

Phoenicians, 38, 289-90. 317 and n. 25, 
448 and n. 110; worship of Aphrodite, 


44 
Phoibe, 183 
Phoibia, 338-9, 339 n. 73 
Phoinix, 32 and n. 67, 474; daughters of, 


236 

Phoinix, the, 288 

Phokaia, 235-6; site, 235 n. 19; temple 
of Athene, 241 and n. 29; destruc- 
tion, 241 n. 29; Ionian, 425 

Phokaians, 12, 205, 236 


Phokians, 19, 20, 71, 73, 173, 230, 
262, 392, 400, 423; war with Thebes 
322, 324, 408; with Thessaly, 405-73 
and Persian invasion, 405, 407} 
‘Phokian desperation’, 406 and n. 43 
and Delphic Sanctuary, 408-9, 410, 
421 and n. 42, 423, 444, 446; Sacred 
War, 408-9, 434 n. 75; deprived of 
membership, 410; and League of 
Neighbours, 423, 424; dedications at 
Delphi, 439 and n. 86, 440, 453; at 
Thermopylai, 457; and Gaulish in- 
vasion, 457, 463, 464, 465; at Troy, 
485; the Phokikon, 413 and n. 26, 414 

Phokis, 58, 140, 198, 236, 248, 262, 264, 
267, 322 and n. 38, 342, 359, 387, 
434 n. 75, 484; Split Road, 313 and 
n. 11, 414 and n. 27, 503; mercenaries, 
327, 408; Spartans and, 334; and 
Agamemnon’s staff, 399 and n. 239; 
naming, 405; ports and area, 405 and 
n. 1; and Trojan war, 405; fined by 
Amphiktyons, 407-8; Sacred War, 
408-9, 421, 439; destruction of cities, 
409 and n. 13, 410, 420, 499, 501; 
restoration, 410; and Thessaly, 440; 
and the League, 495 n. 216; tribute 
from, 501 n. 237; Homer’s list of 
cities, 505 

Phokis, s. of Aiakos, 405, 483-4, 498 

Phokis, s. of Ornytion, 198, 405; 
murder of, 198, 200; grave, 200; 
and Antiope, 343, 491-2; memorial, 343 

Phorbas, s. of Triopas, 303 

Phorkos, 180 

Phorkys the Phrygian, 474-5 

Phormion, admiral, 67, 84 

Phormion, legendary fisherman, 242 

Phoroneides, 270 

Phoroneus, 167, 177, 179, 2133 
Mycenae, 165-6; Fire of, 175 

Phoronikon, 166 

Phreattys, 82-3 

Phrixos, 124, 388; and the ram, 67 and 
n, 139, 383 

Phrixos, the, 219-20, 220 n. 214, 222 

Phrontis, s. of Onetor, 470 

Phrourarchidas, 335 

Phrygia, 20, 42, 52 and n. 104, 142, 
242 n. 83; scorpions, 352; Helles- 
pontine, 86; Sandykli valley, 476 n. 
167; cave Steunos, 489 

Phrygians, 66, 384, 487 and n. 197; 
music, 333, 485 

Phryne, and Praxiteles, 56, 365, 443-4; 
stone portrait, 366 

Phrynichos, s. of Polyphradon, Women 
of Pleuron, 486 and n. 195 

Phryxos, s. of Athamas, 384 

Phthiotians, 423 

Phthiotis, 228, 458 

Phyla, 91 and n. 192; mysteries, 64 n. 


131 
Phylakides, s. of Apollo, 447 
Phvlakos, divine hero, 425, 464 
Phylas, 22, 430 
Phyle, 92 n. 193 
Phyllis and Akamas ,475 n. 165 


and 
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Phylodemeia, 285 

Phytalos, 104 

Pielos, 35 

Pieria, 439 

Pieros of Macedon, and the Muses, 
368-9 

Pieros, the, 284-5 

Pindar, 12, 115, 181 n. 126, 206 n. 181, 
342, 371 and n. 166, 395 n. 230; and 
Pyrrhos, 20 n. 43; portrait statue, 29; 
composer of ‘tunes’, 29 and n. 64, 
357; and Aphaia, 201; and Amazons, 
231; and Pellene, 304 n. 159; contest 
with Korinna, 354 and n. 114, 3553 
and Aischylos, 356 and n. 119; in 
Thespiai, 356-7; house of, 361; 
Pan and, 361 n. 136; throne at Delphi; 
song on Apollo’s temple, 417 and 
n. 35; Hymn to Ammon, 339 and n. 
75; Hymn to Fortune, 302 and n. 
153; Hymn to Pan, 361 n. 135; 
Pythian Odes, 446 and n. 2 

Pindasos, 193 - 

Pioniai, 344 

Pionis, 344 

Piraeus, 10-12, 58, 72, 73, 82, 86, 150; 
housing for ships, 89 

Piso of Porosl, sculptor, 428 and n. 62 

Pithekoussai, 286 n. 113 

Pitsa, 147 n. 41; cave of nymphs and 
Dionysos, 154 n. 59 

Pittakos of Mitylene, 416 

Pittheus, 61, 78, 203, 204, 205, 206 

Pitureus, King of Argos, 19 

Pityreus, Epidaurian, 236 e 

Placation, the, 278; Sanctuary of. Tri- 
klarian Artemis, 287 

Plataia, 144, 312, 377 n. 180; battle of, 
40, 45, 76, 86, 245, 309 n. 2, 313, 316 
and n. 19, 407, 441; Marathon graves, 
93, 313 and n. 12; boundaries, 108, 
309; site, 108 and n. 231; Sparta and, 
310 and nn. 4, 5; Liberty games, 313; 
gate to Thebes, 326 and n. 48; dedi- 
cation at Delphi, 441 and n. 89, 447; 
oath before battle, 502 n. 238; statue 
of Athene, 304; Gargaphian spring, 
317 and n. 22; Sanctuaries of Athene, 
316, Eleusinian Demeter, 316; 
Temple of Hera, 313-14, 314 n. 13 

Plataia, d. of Asopos, 309, 310, 313, 314 

Plataians, 309, 310 and n. 4, 444; at 
Marathon, 310; and Thebes, 310-11; 
festival of Daidalos, 314 and n. 16 

Platanios, the, 360 

Plato, 298 n. 142, 305 n. 161, 357 n. 
121, 385 n. 209; and the Academy, 
83 n. 172; memorial, 89; pupil of 
Sokrates, 89; and seventh Wise Man, 
466 and n. 138; Gorgias, 453 N. 123; 
Laws, 174 n. 112; Republic, 268 
and n. 73 

Pleading, 120 

Pleistarehos, Athenian victory, 45 and 
n, 86 

Pleistoanax, s. of Pausanias, 40 

Pleistos, the, 425, 505 n. 246, 508-9 

Plemnatos, 144, 156 
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Plenty, 28 and n. 59 

Plethon, Gemistos, 3 

Pleuron, 183, 256 and n. 56 

Pliny, 65 n. 133, 70 Nn. 145, 155 N. 60, 
241 n. 28; and Helike, 293 n. 131; 
Glaukos’s mares, 325 n. 44 

Ploughland (Aroé), 273 

Ploutonion, 493 n. 212 

Plutarch, 2, 17 n. 34, 43 Nn. 82, 113 n. 
240, 314 n. 16, 354 N. 114, 396 n. 
230, 440 n. 88, 479 n. 172; and Hesiod, 
376 n. 177; and Lysander, 380 n. 190; 
and Chersias, 392 n. 223; and 
Phokians, 406 n. 4; Delphic priest- 
hood, 411 n. 18;°and Delphi, 424 n. 
50; and 'Tithorea, 492 n. 209; Aristi- 
des, 316 n. 19; De Garrulitate, 65 n. 
133; On the Glory of Athens, 29 n. 64 

Pluto, 81, 173, 182; descent into under- 
world, 107, 220; sanctuary, 217 

Poimander, 349 

Polemokrates, 223 

Poliarchos, 103 

Polites, 470 and n. 147 

Polyarchos, Aitolian, 457 

Polybius, 103 n. 216, 256 n. 55, 406 n. 
4; Teichos, 269 

Polybos, 145 

Polybotes, 14 and n. 27 

Polydektes, 63 and n. 130 

Polydoros, 178, 318, 332-3, 333 n. 62 

Polygnotos, painter, 49, 50 n. 97, 63 
and n. 129, 316 and n. 19, 469 and 
n. 145; fall of Troy and Greek voyage, 
470 N. 147, 471-3, 473 N. 157, 474-88; 
Charon, 478; Promedon, 484-5; 
‘Trojan women, 472 

Polyides, 120 

Polykleitos, 183, 188, 195, 292 n. 128, 
428 n. 60, 432 n. 70; Statue of Hera, 
169 and n. 103, 170, 176; Junior, 
170 Nn. 104, 183 N. 133 

Polykles of Kyrene, 409, 501 

Polykrates, dictator of Sion, 13 

Polymnastos of Kolophon, 43 

Polymnos, 221 

Polyneikes, s. of Oedipus, 178, 1809, 
233, 360 and n. 135, 361, 414 N. 27; 
and Thebes, 176, 220, 320, 360, 430; 
sons of, 380; and Eriphyle’s neck- 
lace, 400 n. 242 

Polypemon the Stretcher, 107 

Polyphradmon, 486 

Polyphron, Aitolian, 457 

Polypoites, s. of Peirithous, 474 

Peclyteichides, grave of Promethos, 234 

ae, 63; and Achilles, 472 and n. 
15 

Polyxenos, 139 

Pompey, 296 n. 76 

Pontinos, the, 220 

Pontus, 499 

Pophyrion, King, 45 

Poros, isle of, 28, 37, 202 and n. 193, 
210 and n. 194; acquired by Poseidon, 
415 

Porto Germano, 122 n. 257, 360 n. 133, 
377 n. 180 
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Portoraphti, 9 n. 3, 90 nn. 189, 190, 91 
n. 192, 95 n. 201, 504 n. 243; Hadri- 
anich statue, 90 n. 189 

Poseidon, 48, 165, 279, 299, 419, 435; 
and giant Polybius, 14 and n. ,273 
legendary children, 21, 43, 60, 106, 
110, IIl, 112, 130, 132, 133, 144, 
159, 202, 209 Nn. 191, 236, 238, 349, 
355, 363, 369, 387, 391, 432, 435, 
442; and Athene, 44, 69; and bull of 
Crete, 79; quarrel with the Sun, 131; 
and dolphins, 136; and Leukothea, 
138; and Kephisos, 178; horses of, 
206 n. 181; and Delphi, 210-11, 211 
n. 194; and Chios, 238; and Delphic 
oracle, 415 and n. 31; dedications at 
Delphi, 428; and Thuia, 481; altars, 
75, 89, 104, 107, 467; Sanctuaries 
and shrines, 28 n. 62, 133, 158, 211 
and n. 195, 215, 219, 222, 291, 296, 
506, 512 and n. 269; Statues, 132, 
134, 216, 291, 506, 512 n. 269; 
Temple at Sounion, 9 n. 1; Poseidon 
of Birth, 222; the Earth-shaker, 415 
n. 31; of Growth, 209; Helikonian, 
293 and n. 13; of Horses, 282 and 
n. 105, 283; Isthmian, 152; Onches- 
tion, 363, 388; of Safety, 282; of the 
Sea, 282; of the Surf, 183 

Poseidonias, 203 

Poseidonion, 214 and n. 201, 511 

Potamoi, 91 and n. 192 

Potidaians, treasure-house at Delvhi, 
434 and n. 76 

Potniai, 324 and n. 42; Demeter and 
the Maid, 324; shrine of Dionysos, 
324-5; the megara, 324 and n. 43; 
mares of Glaukos, 325 and n. 44 

Potnieus, 362 

Poulydamas of Skotoussa, 305 and n. 
161, 476 

Poulytion’s house, 15 

Prasa island, 90 n. 189 

Prasiai, 90 n. 189; shrine of Apollo, 90, 
of Erysichthon, 91 

Pratinas, satyr-plays, 162 

Praxias of Athens, 454 and n. 126 

Praxidikai (Workers of Right), 381 and 
n. 194 

Praxiteles, 14 and n. 25, 56 and n. 114, 
120; sons of, 59 n. 119, 333 and n. 63; 
Aphrodite, 366; Artemis, 506-7, and 
Leto, 118, 122; Demeter and Child, 
119; Eros, 365 n 145, with Satyr, 
56; Sanctuary of Fortune, 121; Hera, 
314; Hermes, 340 n. 76; Leto, 182; 
Love, 365-6; Phryne, 443-4; Rea, 
314; Twelve Gods, 112; Twelve 
Labours 331 

Presbon, s. of Phryxos, 384 

Preugenes, divine hero, 245, 273, 280 

Priam, s. of Laomedon, 187, 190, 472, 
476; death, 476; children, 477 

Priapos, 374 and n. 173; Sanctuary, 190 
n. 150 

Priene, 231 and n. 9, 232 and n. 11; 
Temple of Athene, 242 and n. 30; 
statue of Herakles, 242 n. 30 


Priotos, 140, 149, 153, 158, 166, 167, 168, 
191, 484; madness of his daughters, 
177 n. 120; memorial, 190 and n. 151 

Priotos, Theban gate, 325 and n. 47, 430 

Prokleia, d. of Klytios, 442° 

Prokles the Carthaginian, 181 and n. 
127 

Prokles, King of Samos, 197, 
Ionian leader, 236-7, 237 n. 24 

Prokne, d. of Pandion, w. of Tereus, 
22 n. 50, 23, 68, 115, 413 and n. 24 

Prokris, w. of Kephalos, 105, 345, 481 

Prolene, 22 n. 50 

Promachos, s. of Dryon, 305 and n. 161 

Premachos, s. of Parthenopaios, 178, 
431; grave, 345 

Promedon, 484-5 

Prometheus, f. of Aitnaios, 362 

Prometheus, f. of Deukalion, 52 n. 
104, 163, 175, 176; Academy altar, 
88-9, 89 n. 186; statue, 411 and n. 19 

Prometheus, s. of Kodros, 234 

Pronomos, flute-player, 333 and n. 64 

Proros of Kyrene, 408 

Proskynas, 360 n. 132 

Prospalta, Sanctuary of Demeter and the 
Maid, 90 and n. 188 

Prosymna, d. of Asterion, 169 

Protesilaos, 97, 98 n. 206, 483; Ajax 
and, 442 

Protogenes the Kaunian, 
the ‘Law-givers’, 18 

Protophanes, 100 

Psamanthe, 121, 176 

Psathopyrgos, 287 n. 115 

Psiphaidn sea, 209 Nn. 192, 210 

Psiphas, 209 n. 192 f 

Psyttaleia island, 101-2; Persian dead, 
102 n. 213 

Ptolemies, ships, 83 n. 170; statues 
(Philadelphus, Philometer, Soter), 30 

Ptolemy I, s. of Lagos, 26, 36, 46, 340 

Ptolemy II, 9 and n. 4, 23~4, 25-6, 32, 
46, 103, 151, 516; name-hero, 23, 
26, 30, 430; statue, 30; marries his 
sister, 26, 30; anti-Achaian alliance, 


236; 


18 n. 40; 


150 

Ptolemy the Thunderbolts, 46-7, 516; 
murders Seleukos, 455; death, 455 

Ptolemy VI, destruction of Thebes, 30 
and n. 66, 31 

Ptolemy the geographer, 496 n. 220 | 

Ptolemy the Macedonian, Pythian 
games-winner, 423 

Ptoos, 358 and n. 125 

Punishment, 121 

Pydna, battle of, 254 n. 53 

Pylades, 63, 168, 198, 200 

Pylas, king of Megara, 22 

Pyleos, s. of Klymenos, 388 

Pylos, 174, 230; tholos, 387 n. 213 

Pyrgo, w. of Alkathous, 120 

Pyrgaki, 337 n. 69 

Pyrgo, 391 n. 222 

Pyrkon, and Delphic oracle, 415 

Pyrra, s. of Aischylinos, 471 and n, 152 

Pyrra, d. of Kreon, 329 

Pyrrlos, 175 Nn. 114 
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Pyrrhus, s. of Achilles, 20 n. 43, 34-5, 
143, 421 Nn. 42, 464, 468 n. 140, 
474; killed at Delphi, 35 see also 
Neoptolemos k 

Pyrrhos, s. of Akiades, King of Epiros, 
35-6; 180, 184, 185-6, 250; restored 
to Thesprotia, 25; Lysimachos and, 
32-4, 36; in Italy, 36-7; and Taren- 
tines, 36-7; use of elephants, 37; in 
Sicily, 38; victory over Antigonos, 
38-9; and Macedonia, 40; and Sparta, 
40; death in Argos, 41; Memoirs, 
37, n. 69 : 

Pyrrias the Phokian, 429 

Pyrros, a shepherd, 244 and n. 34 

Pyrros, the, 269 n. 75, 272 n. 85 

Pythagoras of Paros, Graces, 386 and 
n. 211 

Pythagoras of Samos, 160 and n. 74, 
333 n. 65, 334; and reincarnation, 
169 n. 102 

Pythagorean mysteries ,and bean-eating, 
105 N. 223 

Pythaieus, s. of Apollo, 216; sanctuary, 


219 

Pythaios of Delphi, 186 

Pytheas, Boiotian commander, 262, 265 

Pytheos, 512 

Pythes, s. of Delphas, 420 

Pytheus, 412 n. 21 

Pythia, the, see Delphic oracle 

Pythian games, 207, 421, 496; harp- 
singing and flute-playing, 421-2; 
prizes for athletes, 422; additional 
events, 422; winners, 422-3; crown 
of bay-wreath, 423; horse-racing, 507 
and n. 255 

Pythion, Graces by Pythagoras, 386 

Pythionike, monumental tomb, 105 

Pythodoros of ‘Thebes, 383 and n. 199 

Pythodotos of Corinth, 429 

Pythokles, 149 and n. 48 

Python, the, 148 


Radamanthys, 235 

Radine and Leontichos, 244 and n. 37 

sia and Manto, 233 and n. 14, 
381 

Ramnous, 240 

Raros, 43 

Rea, and Zeus, 314 and n. 14, 401 

Reed man (Kalamites), 105 n. 223 

Rhamnous, Temple of Nemesis, 95 
and n. 202 

Rhea, Temple of, 52 and n. 104 

Rhegnidas, 160 

Rheitoi, the, 106 and n. 225 

Rhine, the, 89 

Rhodes, 25, 30, 51, 211, 245 n. Q1, 452; 
Sibylline oracle and, 146 and n. 39 

Rhodians, 103, 429; in Athens, 105 

Right (Gaia Themis), 61 n. 126 

Right, Workers of (Praxidikai), 381 
and n. 194 

Rion (promontory), 287, 376 n. 177, 
435, 512 n. Z69 

Ritsona, 346 n. 95, 347 n. 96 

Rizomylo, 297 n. 138 
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Roikos the Samian, use of bronze, 399 
and n. 240, 510 

Roios the Ambrossian, 406 

Rome and Romans, 330 n. 54, 365; 
subdues Thrace, 31; and Celtic 
country, 31-2; Pyrrhos and, 36-7, 
38; and Greece, 57-8, 87, 323 n. 40, 
492 n. 209, 499; sea battle with 
Carthage, 87; army of assistance, 103 
and n. 216, 248-50; and Corinth, 129; 
theatres, 195; underwater ruins in 
Greece, 293 n. 129; and_Sardinia, 
451 n. 116; portraits of Emperors, 
112, 149; Ara Pacis Augustae, 47 n. 
49; Jupiter Capitolinus, 51 n. 103 

Roumely, castle of, 512 n. 269 

Roxane, 24, 323 

Russia, 92 n. 195 

Ruvo, 468 n. 142 

Rypes, 245, 274; ruins, 288 and n. 119 


Sabbe, a Sibyl, 437 

Sacred Road, 102 and n. 213, 107 n. 
229; at Branchidai, 243 n. 31 

St Andrew, head of, 125 n. 263, 283 n. 
107; church of (Patrai), 283 n. 107 

St George, chapel, 269 n. 75 

St Jerome, 20 n. 44 

St Paul, 16 n. 30, 283 n. 107; Letter 
to Galatians, 20 n. 44 

Fs SPEDE with Athene, 332 and 
n. 60 

Saisara, d. of Keleus, 106, 107 

Sakadas of Argus, flute-player, 184 and 
n. 135, 371 and n. 166; Pythian tune, 
371 n. 166; prizewinner, 422 

Salagos, s. of Oinopion, 239 

Salamis, 12 n. 16, 20 n. 43, 44, 72, 150, 
206 n. 180, 427 n. 59; site of, 99, 
IOI n. 212; and Megara, 113; naval 
battle, 245, 442; dedications at 
Delphi, 442-3, 443 n. 93; Sanctuary 
of Artemis, 101; Temple of Kychreus, 
IOr 

Salamis, m. of Asopos, 99 

Salvation, sanctuary, 292 

Samia, d. of Maiander, 236 

Samians, 237 and n. 24, 253, 429 

Samolas the Arkadian, 428 and n. 60 

Samos, 13, 230 n. 7, 236-8, 244 and 
n. 37, 331 and n. 58, 436; taken from 

amians, 231, 237; refugees from, 

237; Pythian Apollo, 205; Sanctuary 
of Hera, 237 and nn. 23, 24, 241 

Samothrace island, 237 and n. 24 

Sandion, 119 

Sangarios, the, 20 and n. 44, 271 and 
n. 81 

Saon of Akraiphnion, and oracle of 
Trophonios, 396 

Sapaians, 254 and n. 25 

Sappho of Lesbos, 70, 279 n. 99; 
songs of Love, 365; and Linos, 370 
and n. 163 

Sarzpis, in Canopus, 141; sanctuaries, 
284, 359; Shrines, 50 and n. 100, 215; 
statue, 301 

Sardinia, 84, 230, 268 and n. 74, 356, 
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448 and n. 109; called Stepping- 

tone (Ichrnos), 448; early history, 
448-9, 451 n. 116; Trojans and, 449; 
and Corsica, 449-50; flora, etc., 450 
and n. 114, 451 and n. 115 

Sardos, s. of Herakles, 448 and n. 116; 
and Sardinia, 448’; Delphi dedication, 
448, 451 

Saron, King, 202 

Saronic sea, 207 

Sarpedon, 235, 486 


Satyrs, 66 
Saunion spring, 507 
Sauromatians, breastplates and in- 


ventions, 60 

Schedias, s. of Iphitos, 411, 485, 506 

Schematarion, 349 n. 103 

Scheria island, 142 

Sea, 131 

Seafoam, s. of Poseidon, 60 

Sea-women, 182 

Scythia, 119 

Scythians, 60 n. 123, 64 n. 132, 90 

Seasons, 161, 169, 178, 243, 386 n. 210; 
cult of Athene, 385 

Selemnos, the, 287-8 

Seleukeia, 47 

Seleukos, s. of Antiochos, 24, 25, 27, 
33, 34, 515; holy signs of prosperity, 

6; bronze statue, 46; death, 46~7, 455 

Seleukos Nikator, 481 n. 179 

Seliana, 302 n. 154 

Selinous, King, 228, 286 n. 111 

Selinous, the, 293 

Sellasia, 147, 151, 248 n. 43; Spartan 
disaster, 247 

Semele, w. of Zeus, 204, 318, 341; 
Dionysos and, 221, 332 and n. 613 
and Aktaion, 312 and n. 10, 484 n. 

Serapis, 493 n. 213 

Seriphos, 63; sacred enclosure of 
Perseus, 171 and n. 107 

Sesostris, 117 and n. 245 

Settler, s. of Archander, 228 


Seven Wise Men, 64 and n. 132, 466 


and n. 138; ‘Know Thyself’ and 
thing too Much’ dedications, 
4i 


Sibylline verses, and Macedon, 251 and 


n. 50 

Sibyls, 438 n. 82; prophetess, 429-30; 
Demo, 437; Herophile, 435-7, 437 
2, 79 

Sicilians, 80 

Sicily, 60, 86, 146 n. 39, 397 and n. 234; 
war with Crete, 238; Athenian 
expedition, 184, 266, 445; history of 
(by Antiochos), 433 and n. 74 

Sidon, 289 

Sikvon, 71, 77, 129, 145, 146 and n. 38, 
148, 151, 158, 160, 161 n. 77, 185 n. 
138, 190, 337, 245, 247 and n. 41, 256, 
293 n. 129, 300, 303, 338-9, 339 n. 73, 
424, 429, 435; paintings, 147 N. 41; 
coinage, 152 n. 52; called Mekone, 
154 n. 59; training-ground, 155; 
harbour, 158; treasure-house at 
Delphi, 432; war with Orneai, 452 
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and n. 120; olives, 494; akropolis, 
146 n. 38; Akrateton, 152; Pyraia 
grove, 156; Sanctuaries of Aphro- 
dite, 154 and n. 59, 155; of Asklepios, 
153 and n. 56, 154; shrine of Hera, 
142 N. 32 

Sikyon, 129, 145 

Sikyonia, 142, 145, 146 and n. 38, 227, 
290, 306; burial method, 146 and 
n. 38 

Sikyonians, 143, 147, 149-50, 154, 160, 
185, 227; join Achaian League, 247, 
249 

Silenos, 21, 66 

Silkyon, Glauke’s spring, 138 and n. 25; 
Temple of Apollo, 138 and n. 25 

Simangelos, 335 

Simonides, 13, 166 n. 94, 472 n. 156, 
477; epitaphs and funeral verses, 
313 and n. 12 

Simylos of Messene, 285 

Sinis, slain by Theseus, 104, 130, 472 


Sinon, 477 
Sinope, go and n. 190 
Siphnos island, treasure-house at 


„Delphi, 432-3, 433 n. 73 

Siphnos Seriphos, 467 n. 139 

Sipylos, 58, 59 and n. 121, 172 n. 108, 
182, 295 n. 132 

Sirnes. the, 59, 383, 417 n. 35, 418 

Sirtzi, 345 n. 92, 346 n. 94 ? 

Sisyphos, s. of Aiolos, King of Gprinib, 
130, 133, 140, 142, 343, 359, 384, 413, 
484; and the rock, 487 

Sithnidian nymphs, 111 

Skaia, d. of Danaos, 228 

Skala, 189 n. 149 

Skala Oropos, 97 n. 205 

Skambonidai, 106 and n. 227 

Skarpheans, 405 

Skarpheia, 263 n. 64; battle of, 265; 
Lokrian, 198, 263 

Skedasos, daughters of, 335 

Skionaians, 46 n. 88; bronze shields, 46 

Skione, 453 and n. 124 

Skiron, robber and hamlet, 12 n. 16, 
111, 124-5, 200; Theseus and, 16; 
naming, 102; death, 125 

Skironian, 124 

Skiros, demi-god, 12 n. 16, 102 

Skolas, ruins of, 317 and n. 24 

Skopas, 121 n. 251, 183, 208 n. 186; 
Artemis, 342; Athene, 328; Desire 
and Sex, 121; Eros, 120; stone 
Herakles, 153 and n. 54 

Skotoussa, 305 

Skyli, 214 n. 201 

Skyllaion, 213. 214 n. 201 

Skyllis, sculptor, 164 and n. 85. 183, 
208 

Skyvllis of Skione, diver, 453 and n. 124 

Skyonian sea, 306 

Skyppion, 236 

Skyros, 49; Achilles and, 63 n. 129, 
132 n. 9 

Sleep, 153-4, 204; lover of Pasithea, 385 

Smilis of Samos, sculptor, statue of 
Hera, 237 and n. 24, 238 
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Smixi, 50 n. 241 

Smyrna, 96, 172 n. 108, 193, 234, 239 
n. 26, 244, 369; Old City, 239, 
244 n. 36; Alexander’s dream, 239 
n. 26, 240; divination by phrases, 
332; Homer’s Cave, 244 and n. 36; 
Nemeses, 468; Odeion (Grace by 
Apelles), 386 and n. 211; Sanc- 
tuaries of Asklepios, 243 and n. 31, 
of Vengeances, 240 and n. 27, 386 

Smyrna, m. of Adonis, 341 n. 77 

Snowman (Chios), s. of Poseidon, 238 

Soidas of Naupaktos, 275 

Sokrates (philosopher), s. of Sophro- 
niskos, 16 n. 30, 64 and n. 132 

Sokrates, stone-carver, 64 and n. 132; 
Hermes of the Porch and Graces, 
64 and n. 132 

Sokrates of Thebes, 361 

Solinarion, 381 n. 196 

Solon of Athens, 50, 466, 508; bronze 
statue, 46; and Salamis, 113 and n. 
240; and Kirra, 508-9 

Sophanes of Dekeleia, 84 

Sophokles, s. of Leon, 103 

Sophokles, s. of Sophilus, 59. and n. 
119, 486 n. 195; death, 59; and 
death of Oedipus, 81; Antigone, 104 
n. 220; Oedipus Rex, 377 n. 1793 
Tereus (lost), 22 n. 50; Trachinian 
Women, 263 n. 63; Trachinians, 460 
n, 132 

Sosibios, 132 n. II 

Sostratis, 117 n. 245 

Sostratos (of Pellene), 270 n. 79, 272 
and n. 84 

Sounion, 80, 89 n. 187, 90 n. 189, 95 n. 
201, 150, 470; Temple of Athene, 
9 and n. 1, 90 n. 189 

Souyia, 447 n. 104 

Spaides, 346 n. 95 

Spain, 494 

Sparta, 51 85,173, 186n. 141, 245) 268, 
280, 435; Pyrrhos and, 40; defences, 
40 and n. 72; plague, 43; wars 
against Athens, 94, 246; stone quar- 
ries, 138 and n. 24; falls to Aratos, 
151; invades the Argolid, 219 and 
n. 212; victory over Argos, 223; 
joins Achaian League, 250; destruc- 
tion of walls, 250 and n. 48; new 
circuit wall, 252; Council of Elders, 
258; earthquake, 296 and n. 137; 
defeat at Oinoe, 431; expels Mes- 
senians, 512; Artemis of the Lake, 
280; Sanctuary of Athene, 417; 
memorial of Talthybios, 291 

Spartans, 85, 150, 167, 168, 267, 423; 
defeat off Knidos, 11 and n. 13; and 
Athens, 17 n. 32, 296; defeat at 
Leuktra, 17, 40, 246; Pyrrhos and, 
40-41; Marathon dedication, 43; 
‘battle of Oinoe, 45 and n. 87; invade 
Attica, 85; battle against (300) 
Argives, 178 n. 121, 179, 223; war 
with Knossos, 180; at Hysiai, 188 
and n. 146, 180; and Achaiains, 
228-9, 247, 251-3, 258, 260; their 


Phiditia, 229 and n. 5; disaster at 
Sellasia, 247; Rome and, 256, 258; 
exiles in Rome, 258-9; in Greece, 261; 
take Plataia, 310; occupy Thebes, 
310 and n. 5; war with Mantineans, 
334; war with Thebes, 334 and n. 67, 
335-8; dead at Thermopylai, 380; 
and money, 380; battle with Argives 
at Thyrea, 430 and n. 65; at Thermo- 
pylai, 456 

Sparte, 167 

Sparto1, the, 318 

Sparton, 167, 245 

Spata, 400 n. 244 r 

Spercheios, the, 104, 263; Gaulish 
crossing, 458, 461, 466 

Spetasi, 214 n. 201 

Sphairia island, 210 

Sphairos, 210 

Sphakteria island, 40, 46 

Sphinx, the, 363 and n. 140 

Sphyros, s. of Machaon, 185 

Spintharos of Corinth, 418 and n. 37 

Staton, self-portrait statue, 185 and 


n. 138 

Stektorion, 476 and n. 167 

Steni, 411 n. 18 

Stephanos of Byzantium, 339 n. 73 

Sterna, 189 n. 149 

Steunos cave, 489 and n. 204 

Stesichoros of Himera, 63 n. 129, 183 
and n. 132, 244 n. 37, 310 and n. 10, 
330 and n. 55, 472 n. 156, 473 n. 
159; Fall of Troy, 473 and n. 158, 
4775 Homecomings, 473, 479; 481, 


484 

Stesichoros and Medusa, 476 and n. 166 

Sthenelos, 166, 173, 178, 184, 187, 203 

Stirea, 504 and n. 243 

Stiris, 410, 503 and n. 242; Sanctuary of 
Demeter, 504 

Strabo, 1, 61 n. 125, 64n. 132, 117 n. 245, 
122 n. 256, 161 n. 77, 184 n. 135, 
209 Nn. 192, 211 N. 194, 236 Nn. 21, 
244 N. 37, 263 n. 64, 281 n., 102; and 
Aspledon, 391 n. 222; Hellibore, 
506 n. 251; cult of Muses, 373 n. 
170; Peripotamia, 496 n. 221; 
Ploutonion, 493 n. 212; Poseidon 
Onchestios, 363 n. 142; Thebes, 324 
n. 41, 246 n. 95, 348 n. 101 

Stratios, s. of Klymenos, 388 

Strato, the athlete, 288 

Strattis, 83 n. 170 

Strife, personification, 475 n. 163 

Strongyle (Stromboli), 433 and n. 74 

Strongylion, sculptor, 370 n. 164; 
Artemis the Saviour, 112 and n. 238; 
Horse on Athenian akropolis, 370 
n. 164; the Muses, 370; Wooden 
Horse, 112 n. 238 

Strophios, 470 and n. 147 

Strophios, s. of Elektra, 168, 198 

Stymphalos, 188; Hadrian’s aqueduct, 
138; birds at (Labour of Herakles), 
331 

Successors, the, 327, 362, 472; dedi- 
cations at Delphi, 431 
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Suidas, 444 n. 97 

Sulci, Corsica, 450 

Sulpicius, 269 

Sulla, 51 n. 103, 370~71, 398, 492, n. 209, 
496 n. 221; takes Athens, 57 and 
n. 117, 58, 83 n. 172, 323 382, 460; 
death, 58 382; and Thebes, 323-4, 
382; and Orchomenos, 382; looting 
at Alalkomenai, 382 

Sun, the, 19, 129, 136, 139, 141, 156, 
157, 385; quarrei with Poseidon, 131; 
altars, 141, 156; shrines, 215; statues, 
142, 454; Temple of, 173 

Supplication, god of, 295-6 

Susa, 116, 487 

Sybaris (Lamia), 435 n. 78 

Syene, 96 

Syllis, 145 

Syracuse, 13, 65, 86, 184, 361 n. 136; 
Athenian disaster, 36, 266, 434; 
embassy from, 38; treasure-house 
at Delphi, 434 and n. 76; Sanctuary 
of Olympian Zeus, 479 and n. 172 

Syria, 24, 25, 481; Goddess, 301 

Syrians, 23, 250, 458 

Sythas, the, 148-9, 158, 305 n. 163, 306 


Taboutos the Persian, 232 

Tachi, 324 n. 42 

Talaos, 145, 178, 180, 430 

Talos, s. of Oinopion, 239 

'Talthybios the Herald, 291 

Tainaron, 211 n. 194; Sanctuary of 
Poseidon, 296 

Tainaros, 132 n. 9 

Tanagra, 85 and n. 177, 86, 87, 97, 315, 
322, 346, 479; coinage, 348 n. 100; 
founder, 349; site 349 and n. 103; 
Herald’s mountain, 349; terracotta 
figurines, 349 n. 103; memorial of 
Korinna, 353-5; fighting cocks, 355 
and n. 115; Temple of Dionysos, 
350 and n. 105; Hermes with the 
Ram, 352-3; Triton, 350 

Tanaos, the, 223 

Tantalos, s. of Thyestes or Broteas, 
172 and n. 108, 319, 483 and n. 185; 
bronze urn, 182; sufferings, 488 

‘Taras, divine hero, 441 and n. 90 

'Tarentines, 4; and Pyrrhos, 36, 38; 
dedication at Delphi, 441 and n. 90 

Tarentum, 36, 38, 104, 286 n. 113, 333 
and n. 65, 441 n. 90; oracle, 119 n. 
258; Spartan colony, 431-2, 432 n. 70 

Taros, s. of Poseidon, 432 

Tarra, 447 and n. 104 

Tatitsa, 376 n. 178 

‘Taurians, 119 

Taurios, the, 209 

Tauris, 66 and n. 136, 95 

Tauropolis, d. of Kleson, 118-19 

Taxilos, general, 58, 398, 499, 500 

Taygete, f. of Lakedaimon, 385 

Tegea, 187-9, 261; and Athene, 74 n. 
150, 171; the Ridge, 189; dedi- 
cations at Delphi, 427-8, 428 n. 60; 
victory over Sparta, 427, 428 

Tegeans, at Thermopylai, 456 
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Tegyra, 391 n. 222 

Teiresias, 233, 346, 380-81, 482; obser- 
vatory, 340 and n. 76; memorial, 344; 
at Tilphouse spring, 380; soul in 
Hades, 477 

Tektaios, and Apollo of Delos, 208, 
385 and n. 205 

Telamon, s. of Aikos, 22, 83, 99, 118, 
198 n. 165; Greek expedition, 99; 
murders Phokos, 198, 200 

Telchines, 345 and n. 91 

Teleboai, the, 105 

Teledamos, 168 and n. 99 

Telekles, 510 

Telemachos, 400, 470 

‘Telephanes, the fluteplayer, 123 

Telephos, s. of Herakles, 21 and n. 46, 
244, 399, 480 and n. 175; and Mysia, 
321 and n. 35; suckled by a deer, 374 
and n. 172 

Telesarchos, Greek leader, 458, 461 

Telesilla, 178-9, 196, 216 

Telesphoros, 157 and n. 66 

Telestes, 141 

Tellias the Elean, soothsayer, 406-7, 


440 

Tellis, 245, 478 

Telondes, 362 

Telykrates of Leukas, 429 

Temenion, 220, 222 

Temenos, 146, 156, 159, 160, 174, 180, 
191, 197, 222 

Tempe, bay-grove, 416 

Tenea, 143 n. 34 

Tenedos, 143, 442; proverb of the Axe, 
442 and n. 92 

Teneros, s. of Apollo, 330, 363 

Teneros plain, 363 

Tennes, s. of Prokleia, 442 

Teos, 234-5, 236, 293; site, 234 N. 17; 
baths, 244 and n. 34 

Tereus, King of Thrace, husband of 
Prokne, 22 and n. 50, 23, 115-16, 
341; served with his son, 412-13, 
413 Nn. 24 

Termessos, 369 

Termilians, the, 54 

Terror, 139 

Tethris, the, 78 

Tethronios, burnt by Xerxes, 409 

‘Teuker, 17 

Teukros, 67, 83, 198 

‘Teumessos, 246; Telchinian Athene, 345 
and n. 91 

Teuthrania (Pergamon), 20, 35 

Teuthras, 480 and n. 175 

Thales of Miletos, 43: 466 

Thalia (a Grace), 385 

‘Thallo (Season), 385 , 

Thamyris of Thrace, s. of Philammon, 
319, 371 and n. 166, 486; singing 
prizewinner, 421; and the Muses, 
485 and n. 191 

‘Thaos, 140 

Thapsakos, 481 n. 179 

‘Tharypas, 35 n 

Thasos, 50 n. 97, 51; rites of Demeter, 


478 
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Theagenes, dictator of Megara, 79, 111 
and n. 236; altar to Achelous, 114 
and n. 242 

‘Theainetos, soothsayer ,77 

Theanor, sons of, 477 

Theares of Hermione, 429 

Thearidas, 261, 457 

Thebats, the, 327 and n. 49, 344 n. 87 

Thebans, 142, 230; settlers, 232; in 
battle against Philip, 398; at Thermo- 
pylai, 457; and Leuktra, 501r n. 237 

Thebe, 142, 319 

Thebes, Egyptian, 494 n. 214; destruc- 
tion, 30 n. 66, 31; colossus, 116 

Thebes, Grecian, 81, 84, 105, 108 and 
n. 231, 114, 119, 185, 309 n. 1; and 
Macedonia, 1, 97, 505; war against 
Sparta, 17 and n. 34, 262, 312 and 
n. 5, 322, 334 and n. 67, 335-6; and 
Boiotia, 65, 71; Oedipus legends, 81, 
320, 414; Amphiaraos and, 98 n. 206; 
and Argive dead, 109-10, xro n. 
234, 328; war with Argos, 123, 327, 
345; throne of, 144-5; march of the 
Seven, 132 n. 10, 176 and n. 117, 178, 
189 and n. 147, 400 n. 242, 414 n. 
27, 420; devastated by Alexander, 
246, 268, 359, 362; betrayal, 253; 
Metellus and, 264-5; and Plataia, 311, 
315, 322; rebuilt by Kassander, 315, 
323; Mycenean palace, 317 m. 25; 
building and naming, 319, 330 n. 
54; Laodamas and, 320-21; and 
Athens, 322, 323; Alexander and, 
322-3, 323 n. 39, 357; Sulla and, 
323-4; Seven Gates, 325 and nn. 46, 
47, 326 and n. 48, 329 n. 52; training- 
ground and stadium, 331; grave of 
Linos, 370; and Klymenos, 388; and 
Phokos, 408, 410, 502; treasure- 
house at Delphi, 431 and n. 75; 
dedication at Delphi, 439; alleged 
ruins, 490 n. 207; Alkmene’s chamber, 
330 and n. 54; wooden idols of Aphro- 
dite, 340-41; shrine of Ammon, 339 
and n. 75; Ashen Apollo, 331-2; 
Ismenian Apollo, 154-5, 325 Nn. 45, 
329; Artemis of Glory, 342 and n. 81; 
Sanctuary of Law-giving Demeter, 
341; Dionysos the Liberator, 341; 
Herakleion, 331 and n. 56; Homo- 
loides, 325 n. 47, 326; Tolaos’s 
training-ground and stadium, 356; 
Ismenion, 327 n. 47, 326; House of 
Kadmos, 332, 341; Oedipus’s spring, 
344 and n. 89; Pindar’s House, 361; 
‘Teumessos, 345 and n. 90; Theatre, 
341 and n. 78; Sanctuary of Themis, 


361 

Thelxinia, 381 n. 194 

Themis, goddess of Right (Law), 61 
and n. 126, 95 n. 202, 195, 361; and 
Delphi, 415 and n. 13 

Themiskyra, 115; siege of, 12-13, 13 
n. 22, 45 

Themisonion, cave with statues, 489, 
490 and n, 205 

Themisto, 358, m. of Homer, 467 
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Themistokles, governor of Athens, 10 
and n. 9, 50,57 n. 117, 74; Long Walls 
of Athens, 13-and n. 23; victory 
trophy, 101; and the Persians, 103; 
and Salamis, 345; at Delphi, 442-3 

Themistokles, gs. of above, torchbearer, 
103 

Theodamos of Knidos, 429 

Theodoros, a shepherd, f. of Herophile, 


436 

Theodorus the Samian, use of bronze, 
399 and n. 240 

‘Theokosrnos of Megara, 428 and n. 61 

Theokritos, and the Graces, 384 n. 204 

Theclogos, 360 n. 133 

Theophilos, Athenian magistrate, 409 

Theapompos, Mede, 354 n. 114; 
496 n. 221, 502 Nn. 238 

‘Theopompos of Myndos, 429 

‘Theopropos of Aigina, bronze bull, 427 
and n. 59 

Thera, 445 

Theras of Thebes, 230 

‘Thermodon, women of, and Ephesian 
Artemis, 231 

Thermodon, the, 13, 346 and n. 94 

Thermopylai, 3, 11, 19-20, 167, 263, 
292; Athenic and Spartan dead, 380; 
opposing forces, 456-7; naming of, 
459 n. 130; burial of the dead, 460 

Theodektes of Phaselis, 104 and n. 222 

Theodoros, tragic actor, 104 and n. 220 

Theodoros, s. of Telekles, use of bronze, 
510 

‘Theokosmos, statue of Zeus, 113 N, 239 

Theophrastus, s. of Akestion, torch- 
bearer, 103 

Thero, d. of Phylas, 398 

Thersander, s. of Polyneikes, 140, 178, 
233, 321, 326, 327, 431; sons of, 384 

‘Thersander, s. of Sisyphos, 484 

Thersites, 485 

‘Theseus, 57, 116, 430, 435; and the 
Minotaur, 10 and n. 8, 62, 67, 79, 
203-4; children, 12, 22, 471-2, 474, 
475 n. 165; kills Skiros, 12 n. 16, 16, 
125; and Antiope, 12-13, 115; 
colonnade paintings, 17-18, 45, 46; 
and Athenian political equality, 17, 
61; statues, 29; death and other 
legends, 48-9, 78, 175 n. 114; and 
Sparta, 50-51; in Athens, 53; and 
Phaidra, 61; and Herakles, 78, 94; 
trial, 82; hero-shrine, 89; kills Sinis, 
104, 130, Polypemon, 107, Timalkos, 
114;and Argive dead, 109-10; inventor 
of wrestling, 110; and the Dioskouri, 
114-15; and the Amazons, 177 n. 
120, 210, 231; f. of Iphigeneia, 183; 
curses Hippolytus, 195; and Saviour 
Artemis, 203; and Asterion, 203-4; 
marriage to Helen, 209; descent into 
Hades, 375; and Ariadne, 397, and 
n. 233; 8. of Aithra, 471; and Peiri- 
thous, 478, 482; Theseus Erech- 
theides, 270; Birthplace, 209 and 
n. 192; Theseus’s Rock, 209 and 
n. 190, 213 
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Thespia, d. of Asopos, 364 

Thespia, 335 n. 68 

‘Thespiai, 310 n. 3, 335 n. 68, 356-7, 
421 n. 42, 449, 457; site, 364 and n. 
143; Sanctuary of Herakles, 366; 
Love by Praxiteles, 365 and n. 148, 


336 n. 149; Nine Muses, 368; 
shrine of the Muses, 366; Zeus 
Saviour, 364 


Thespians, and Sparta, 230, 335; and 
Thebes, 335 and n. 68, 336; in 
Sardinia, 356; and god of Love, 364- 
5, 375 

Thespios, s. of Erechteus, 364; Hera- 
kles and his daughters, 366 j 

Thespis, 315 

Thesprotia, 25, 49, 5I, 
rivers, 49 

Thesprotians , 48, 183 

Thessalians, 71, 250, 305, 423; Theban 
Gate (Homolides), 325 n. 47; attack 
on Thespiai, 336-7, 337 n. 69; 
dedications at Delphi, 439; cavalry, 
445 n. 98; and Gauls, 466 

Thessalonike, m. of Antipater, 323 

Thessaly, 28, 35, 78 n. 158, 85, 87 
and n. 181, 144, 246, 248, 263, 398, 
423, 424; Gaulish invasion, 19, 456; 

yrrhos and, 35, 39; legend of 
Lais, 135 and n. 17; and Pheraian 
Artemis, 185; and Peneios, 186; 
Hellen and, 227 and n. 2; betrayed 
by royal family, 253; invasion of 
Phokis, 405-7 

Thetis, 200 

Thisbe, 377 and n. 182; 507; Sanctuary 
of Herakles, 377-8 

Thoas, 510 

Tholopotamos, the, 288 n. 119 

Thorikos, 91 and n. 192 

Thorsos, the, 449 

‘Thrace, 22 and n. 50, 31, 84, 86, 106, 
237, 434, 477 n. 169; in hands of 
Romans, 31; legendary war of giants, 
71; Greek expedition against, 85; 
Gaulish invasion and, 455, 456 

‘Thracians, 31; massacre of Mykalessos, 
65; and the Erythraian Herakleion, 
243; and the Muses, 369; naked 
Graces, 386 n. 210 

Thrasyboulos, 84 and n. 174, 331 

Thrasymedes of Paros, 194 and n. 156 

Thuia, d. of Kastalios, 48; priestess of 
Dionysos, 419, 420 

Thuiades, raving women, 420, 454, 490 

Thukydides, 57 n. 115, 87_n. 182, 479 
n. 172; and Sanctuary of Ares, 29 n. 
65; recalled from exile, 67; town of 
Minoa, 122 and n. 256 

'Thyamis, the, 35 . 

Thyiades, the, and rites of Dionysos, 
411 and n. 18 

Thymilos, 56 and n. 114 

Thymoites, 174 

Thyrea, 199; battle for, 430 

Thyreatis, 223 and n. 223 

Tigane, 293 Nn. 129 

Tigris, the, 47 


372, 387; 
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Tilphousa spring, 380 

Timagoras, and ‘Love Returned’, 88 

Timainetos, of Phlious, 63-4, 64 N. 131; 
wins the laurel, 422 and n. 44 

Timaios, 451 n. 116, 455 n. 127 

Timalkos, s. of Megareus, 114, 115, 117 

‘Timarchides, sculptor, 500 and n. 234 

Timarchos, s. of Praxiteles, 59 n. 119, 
333 and n. 63 

‘Timarchos of Rhodes, 429 

Timeas, 178 

Timegenidas (Theban), 253 

‘Timokleidas, dictator, 149-50 

Timokles, sculptor, 500 and n. 234 

Timon, tower, 89 

‘Timotheos, s. of Konon, 16, 68, 87 

Timotheos, sculptor, 208 and n. 186 

Tipha, 378 and n. 183 

Tiphys, 378 

Tiryns, 94, 166, 167 n. 98, 168, 170, 
184 n. 134, 297, 330; devastated, 
190-91; wells, 387 

Tiryns, hero, 191 

Tis Gnas Aniforos, 223 n. 224 

Tisagiras, Herakles and the Hydral, 
452-3 

Tisamenos, King of Achaia, s. of Ores- 
tes, 173, 174, 222, 228-0; sons of, 245 

Tisamenos, King, s. of Thersander, 321 

Tisander, sculptor, 429 and n. 63 

‘Titan, 156-7 

Titane, 156, 158, 185; akropolis, 156; 
Asklepieion, 157, 194; Sanctuary of 
Athene, 158; statue of Health, 290 

‘Titans, 273, 303 

Tithorea, 140, 198, 342-3, 405, 490-92, 
492 n. 209, 498 n. 226; site, 490 n. 
207; naming, 491; upper and lower, 
491 n. 208; and Isis, 492 and n. 211, 
493-4; emancipation of slaves, 493 
n. 213; Shrine of Asklepios, 492 

‘Tithronion, 497 and n. 224 

Titus, Roman commander, 499 

Tityos hill, 473 n. 159, 480; tumulus, 
411 and n. 19, 412 

Tleptolemos, 184 and n. 134 

Tolmides, Athenian admiral, 77-8, 87 
and n. 182 

Topolia, 359 n. 129 

Torrent, the, 189 and n. 
and n. 116 

Tourkolimani, 11 n. 15 

Tourleza hill, 346 n. 94 

Trachis, 185, 263 n. 63, 410, 460 Nn. 132, 
462; akropolis, 460 and n. 132; 
Sanctuary of Athene, 460 and n. 132 

Trajan, Emperor, Forum at Olympia, 
417; Column, 417 n. 34 

Tretos pass, 164, 165 

Triballoi, the, 455 

‘Trikala, the, 305 n. 163 

Trikonion, 221 k k 

'Trikorythos, Megalo Mati spring, 94 
and n. 199 

Triopas, 303 . 

Triphylos, s. of Laodamia, 427, 428 

Tripodiskoi, 121 and n. 252 

Tripolis, 248 n. 43 


148, 287 
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Triptolemos, s. of Trochilos, 42 and 
n. 77, 43 

Triptolemus, s. of Keleus, 43, 273; 
corn-god, 107 n. 230, 108; shrine at 
Eleusis, 107 

Triteia, 285-6, 286 nn. 111, 113, 287 

Triteia, d, of Triton, 286 

Triton, 286; and Athene, 382 

Triton, the, 382 

Tritons, 131, 350 and n. 105, 
n. 10 

Troad, the, 436, 442, 506; Sanctuary of 
. Sminthean Apollo, 436, 437 n. 79 

Trochilos, 42 

Troizen, 28, 150, 202 n. 171, 203 ff., 
428, 483 n. 184; legend about 
'Theseus, 78 and n. 159, 130; naming, 
203; theatre, 204; altars and sanc- 
tuaries, 204-5, 207; colonnade , 205; 
Athenian women and children, 205-6, 
206 n. 180; harbour, 209 n. 1923 
‘Twisted scrub, 210; earthquake, 295 
n. 132; Akropolis, 208 and n. 187; 
shrine of Saviour Artemis, 203-4; 
statue of Asklepios, 208; Devil’s 
Bridge, 207 n. 182, 209 nn. 189, 
190; Golden stream, 207 and n, 182; 
tomb of Hippolytos, 61, 207, 208; 
Horse’s Fountain (Hippocrene), 206; 
Orestes’ shed, 206; Sanctuary of Green 
ae 61; of Boy-breeding Earth, 

I 

Troizen, King, 203 

Troizenians, 210, 429; and Dorians, 
203; purify Orestes, 204, 206; festival 
of Stoning, 208 and n. 184 

Trojan war, 99 n. 209, 169, 244, 246, 
405, 435, 477 n. 169 


351 and 


Trojans, 143 and n. 34, 449, 471; 
women, 472, 475 
Tronis, shrine of divine hero, 413 


and n. 25 

Trophonios , legendary hero, of Delphi, 
8o n. 163, 175 n. 114, 330 and n. 54, 
389, 418; s. of Erginos, 389; and 
snakes, 393; sacred wood, 393; the 
oracle, 393- 26, 395_n. 230; statues by 
Daidalos, 396, by Praxiteles, 393 

Troy, 10, 80 n. 163, 98 n. 206, 100, 344, 
510; Greek expedition, 21, 45, 245, 
316 and n. 21; fall of, 35, 36-7, 63 
and n. 129, 82, 99, 169, 173, 187, 235, 
277, 435, 449, 469-70, 472; Luck 
of (statue), 82 and n. 168; Aigisthos’s 
supper party, 168; wooden horse, 
430; worship of Athena, 477 n. 169; 
destruction, 494 

Turnersaway (gods), 155 

Twins, the, 219 and n. 210 

‘Twisting river, 158 

Tydeus, s. of Oineus, 343, 344 and n. 87, 
429, 430 

be ae 49, 97, 132, 173, 174; sons 
of, 215 

Tyre, 38, 242, 366; Sanctuary of Myka- 
lessian Demeter, 366, 367 n. 152 

Tyro, d. of Salmoneus, 482 and n. 181 

Tyrsenos, 180 
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‘Unknown gods’, 12 
Urania, 369 


Vari, 90 n. 188; cave of Nymphs, 185 n. 
138, 316 nn. 18, 20 

Varkitsa, 90 n. 188 

Vathy, 378 n. 183 

Velletri, stone Athene, Io n. 10 

Vengeances, 240 and n. 27, 386 

Vergil, 373 n. 170; and Charon (Aeneid), 

478 n. 170 

Virgil, 22 n. 50; and temple of Apollo 
at Gryneion, i n. 125 

Vespasian, and Greece, 268 and n. 74 

Victories, 158; bronze, 366; dedication 
at Delphi, 427 

Victory, Wingless, 201 

Villia, 312 n. 10 

Violence, 141 

Vlika spring, 109 n. 232 

Vliki, 347 n. 98 

Vlobokitikos, 302 n. 154 

Volos, 147 n. 41, 445 N. 98 

Vostitsa, 287 n. 115 

Vouliagmeni, 9 n. 3, 12 n. 18, 89 n. 187, 
gon. 188 

Vroma, 212 n. 197 

Vromolimni, 212 n. 197 


Water-bearer, 154 
Winter stream, 220 and n. 214 


Xanthippo, s. of Deiphontes, 197 

Xanthippos, divine hero, 413 and n. 25 

Xanthippos, f. of Perikles, 70 . 

Xanthos, 321 

Xenias of Elis, 253 

Xeno of Achaia, 255 

Xenodamos of Antikyra, 506 

Xenodike, 147 and n. 41, 473 

Xenokleia, Delphic interpreter, 440 

Xenokritos of Thebes, 331 and n. 57 

Xenophanes, 433 

Xenophilos, self-portrait statue, 185 
and n. 138 

Xenophon, 17, 74 n. 149, 339; statues 
of his sons, 62; Anabasis, 339 n. 74; 
Symposium, 379 n. 188 

Xenophon of Athens, sculptor, 340 and 
n. 7 

Xeronomi, 378 n. 183 

Xerxes, 47, 57, 103, 205, 328 and n. 51, 
337 n. 69; capture of Athens, 30; 
defeat of his fleet, ror, 310, 453; 
invasion of Greece, 245, 253, 362, 
379, 380, 421; cities destroyed, 409, 
496, 499, 501-2, 503; Greek forces 
opposing, 456-7 

Xouthos, 227 and n. 2, 237 

Xylokastro, 303 nn. 155, 156, 158 


Yephyra (Kremastos), the, 202 n. 171 
Youth, 54 
Ypaton, 345 n. 92 


Zakhuli, 302 n. 154 
Zarax, Zarex, 107 
Zeno, philosopher, 87 and n. 183, 150 
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Zeno, statue base, 299 n. 148 

Zenodotos, 344 n. 87 

Zenokrates, 335 

Zephyros, 104 

Zethos, divine hero, s. of Antiope, 109, 
318 and n. 27, 319-20, 326, 330 ne 54, 
341 n. 79, 418 n. 36; memorial, 342-3, 


492 

Zeugma (the Span), 481 and n. 179 

Zeus, 15, 46, 70; and Alkmene, 54 and 
n. 109; and Helen, 97; children, 111, 
145 n. 37, 182, 201, 435; and Danae, 
166 n. 94; birth of (relief work), 
169; and Hera, 170, 218 n. 208, 314; 
disguised as a cuckoo, 218 and n. 208; 
and Lydia, 271; and Attis, 271-2; 
and Dardanos, 277; sacred oak at 
Dordona, 281 n. 102; Rea and, 314 
and n. 14; and Europa, 345; father of 
Graces, 385; dedications at Delphi, 
428, 432 n. 70, 439, at Olympia, 442; 
altars to, 98, 104, 191; Sanctuaries 
and shrines, 39, 48 and n. 93, 490, 
141, 300 and n. 151, 483 n. 188; 
Olympieron, 113, 114; Statues, 121, 
152 and n. 52, 182, 291, 393, 401, 
414; by Agelados, 432 n. 70, Agora- 
kritos, 382 and n. 197; Leochares, 
11 and n. 12, 69; Temple at Olympia, 
12 n. 20, 479, 511; Zeus of All Greece, 
125; All-Highest, 74-5, 136, 326, 346; 


Akraios, 243 n. 31; Ammon, 339 n. 
75; Anchesmos, 92 and n. 196; of 
Assembly, 291 n. 125; Apesantian, 
165 and n. go; Capitoleus, 141; 
Child, 183, 215; of the City, 69, 82; 
of Counsel, 18; on Cuckoo Moun- 
tain, 218; of Dodona, 296; of Escape, 
180; of the Fates, 467; of Freedom, 
73, 313, 460; of Hymettus, 92; 
Hypatos, 346 n. 94; who Keeps 
away Harm, 92; the King, 393 and n. 
226; Laphystios, 67 and n. 139, 
383; _Larisaian, 187; the Liberator, 
17; Market, 361; the Most Great, 
507; Nemean, 164-5, 177, 376 n. 
177; Olympian, 48, 51-2, 143, 194, 
278, 289 n. 120; Panhellenic, 53, 
199-200, 201; of Parnes, 92; Placated, 
104, 152, 176, 177; of Rain, 176, 
393, and Freezing, 92, with Demeter 
Europa, 393; the Saviour, 178; the 
Sign-sender, 92; of the Stars, 203 
n. 175; of Strength, 209, 213; of 
Suppliants, 58; with Thunderbolts 
and Eagle, 292 and n. 128; three-eyed, 
137 and n. 142; of the Underworld, 
13 

Zeuxippe, 14 

Zeuxippos, King, 145 

ne Pegi, 393 n. 226, 394 n. 
22 
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